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CHAPTER  I. 

IN    WHICH    I    INTRODUCE   MYSELF. 

/) 

^  '•  Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way." 

IT  is  New  Year's  Day,  and  I — Esther  Wynne — am 
eighteen  years  of  age.  I  was  born  with  the  new  year 
exactly  eighteen  years  ago,  and  my  birth  is  the  last  entry 
ever  made  in  the  big,  old,  family  Bible  downstairs  in  the 
library  ;  so  there  is  very  little  danger  of  my  ever  forgetting 
the  precise  date  of  my  natal  day — January  ist,  1832.  And 
yet  I  have  heard  of  people  who,  in  spite  of  registers,  do 
make  the  most  absurd  blunders  in  this  very  particular. 
Uncle  Harry,  in  India,  has  sent  me,  or  rather  caused  to  be 
sent  me,  this  beautiful  thick  book,  handsomely  bound  in 
Russia  leather,  with  a  strong  silver  clasp  that  locks  securely, 
so  that  nobody  may  presume  to  read,  without  full  per- 
mission, whatever  it  shall  please  me  to  write  therein.  For 
this  book  is  to  be  my  "Diary" — private,  of  course;  and 
Uncle  Harry  says  I  am  to  write  in  it  the  history  of  my  life 
from  day  to  day.  He  tells  me,  too,  in  the  long  and  some- 
what didactic  letter  that  came  to  me  this  morning,  that  I 
shall  find  such  a  record  both  interesting  and  valuable  when 
I  come  to  be  an  old  woman,  and  perhaps  be  able  to  make 
it  useful  to  other  people. 

Now,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  questioning  the  expressed 
opinions,  or  the  dicta^  of  my  seniors,  for  I  suppose  there  are 
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not  many  young  people  more  carefully  trained  than  I  am, 
having  always  been  taught  to  "order  myself  lowly  and 
reverently  to  all  my  betters,"  the  "  betters "  being,  in  my 
case,  my  elders,  of  course,  for.  I  am  no  damsel  of  low 
degree,  in  duty  bound  to  drop  my  courtesy,  and  demean 
myself  with  all  humility  in  the  presence  of  the  Rector  and 
the  Squire ;  so  my  betters  are  naturally  just  those  persons 
who  are,  by  reason  of  their  superior  age,  more  experienced 
and  more  fully  instructed  than  it  is  possible  that  a  girl  still 
in  her  teens  should  be.  I  am  a  "  young  lady  o/  family,"  a 
fact  that  my  aunts  have  been  most  anxious  to  impress  upon 
my  youthful  mind  ever  since  I  came  to  live  with  them — 
almost  fourteen  years  ago ;  and  I  am  told  to  remember  who 
I  am  whenever  I  display  the  slightest  inclination  to  trans- 
gress any  of  the  rules  by  which  a  well-born  gentlewoman 
should  regulate  her  behaviour.  Still,  with  all  due  sub- 
mission to  my  Uncle  Harry — who,  by  the  way,  is  not  really 
my  uncle — respecting  his  most  extraordinary  notion  of  my 
being  able  to  fill  this  bulky  volume  with  the  record  of  my 
own  daily  experiences,  I  am  very  much  perplexed  to  know 
how  I  shall  ever  find  matter  wherewith  to  occupy  the  first 
dozen  pages. 

To  be  sure,  no  one  will  ever  see  it  unless  I  choose,  and 
that  I  never  shall  choose  I  am  almost  positive ;  and  as  to 
such  a  journal  being  of  the  slightest  use  to  any  living 
creature,  no  one  who  understands  the  monotonous,  un- 
eventful life  my  aunts  and  I  lead  here  at  Wyntercombe, 
would  ever  dream  of  such  probability.  What  can  it  profit 
anybody  in  the  world  to  read  that  we  rose  at  seven  o^clock  ; 
came  down  to  family-prayers  precisely  at  eight;  break- 
fasted, lunched,  dined;  took  our  walk  or  drive,  as  the 
weather  suited ;  played  at  whist,  worked  at  our  embroidery, 
drank  our  wine  and  water,  and  went  to  bed  again?  I 
might  make  this  entry  any  day,  almost  with  "  do.^  do,y  do,^^ 
after  it,  to  account  for  many  of  the  succeeding  days. 

And  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  our  life  at  Wyntercombe 
is  rather  dull,  for  nothing  that  is  worth  remembering,  still 
less  worth  recording,  ever  happens  to  us,  and  I  cannot  help 
wishing  sometimes  that  I  were  not  a  "  young  lady  of  family." 
Oh,  dear !  what  dreadful  treason  I  am  confiding  to  my  new 
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diary,  and  how  severely  Aunt  Joanna  would  lecture  me,  if 
she  were  looking  at  this  moment  over  my  shoulder,  which  I 
am  devoutly  thankful  to  know  she  is  not ;  for  although 
Aunt  Bertha  and  Aunt  Dorothy  think  a  great  deal  of 
pedigree,  they  do  not  discourse  about  it  nearly  so  solemnly 
as  Aunt  Joanna  does. 

Let  me  consider !  I  suppose  I  ought  to  begin  by  giving 
some  account  of  myself  and  of  my  very  earliest  days.  Well, 
I  am  Esther  Winifred  Llewellyn  Wynne,  though  I  am 
seldom  called  by  my  second  or  third  Christian  names ;  to 
my  friends,  and  to  my  acquaintances  in  Netterley,  I  am 
simple  Esther  Wynne ;  my  aunts  invariably  accost  me  as 
"  Esther  " ;  the  servants  say  "  Miss  Esther,"  as  do  most  of 
the  people  in  the  village,  and  I  am  very  little  known,  except 
to  Uncle  Harry,  as  "  Miss  Wynne." 

I  am  an  orphan,  and  the  only  surviving  child  of  Llewellyn 
Wynne  and  Isabel,  his  wife,  who  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  House  of  Wynterthorpe.  I  have  found  out — I 
scarcely  know  how — that  my  mother  "  married  to  displease 
her  family,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  I  might  certainly  have 
inferred  something  of  the  kind  from  the  observations  of  my 
aunts.  She  was  the  youngest  Miss  Wynterthorpe  of  Wyn- 
tercombe,  and  my  father  was  a  person  of  no  account  and 
of  no  family.  He  was  a  Welshman  by  birth,  and  the  son 
of  a  poor,  obscure  Dissenting  minister,  who  died  early, 
leaving  his  wife  and  child  very  poorly  provided  for.  I 
know  my  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  David  Wynne,  of  Llan- 
fleck :  his  name  is  written  in  an  old  Latin  book  that  was 
among  my  mother's  belongings  when  I  was  brought  to 
Wyntercombe.  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  to  Llanfleck, 
wherever  it  may  be — somewhere  among  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains, as  far  as  I  can  make  out ;  my  father  was  bom  there, 
I  know,  and  I  have  a  dim  idea  that  his  own  mother,  Wini- 
fred Wynne — my  grandmother,  of  course — ^is  still  alive.  But 
I  am  not  at  all  sure.  I  really  know  very  little  about  myself, 
and  still  less  about  the  Wynnes.  Only  Uncle  Harry  is  a 
Wynne  and  my  father's  first  cousin,  although  I  was  taught 
when  quite  a  baby  to  call  him  Uncle,  He  writes  to  me 
sometimes  on  my  birthday,  and  he  is  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service ;  that  is  about  all  I  know  of  "  Uncle  Harry,"  except 
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that  I  am  writing  in  the  book  which  comes  to  me  from  him 
as  a  birthday  present,  and  which  I  am  to  fill  up  with  the 
prosaic  history  of  my  own  stupid  life.  • 

I  was  born  in  India,  whither  my  parents  went  very  soon 
after  their  marriage ;  in  what  part  of  India — which  is  a  very 
large  country — I  am  not  able  to  record.  My  father  died  at 
a  comparatively  early  age,  and  oi  jungle-fever^  whatever  sort 
of  fever  that  may  be.  He  was  not  quite  thirty,  my  Aunt 
Joanna  says,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
him.  My  mother  I  very  dimly  remember.  My  memories 
of  her  are  hazy  in  the  extreme,  and  Ihey  all,  such  as  they 
are,  seem  to  date  from  one  particular  day,  when  I  found 
myself  on  board  a  large  ship  with  her,  and  with  my  ayah, 
who  came  with  me  here  to  Wyntercombe,  and  remained  for 
a  few  months. 

My  mother  was  seriously  ill  after  my  father's  death — she 
had  a  touch  of  his  fever,  people  thought ;  at  any  rate,  she 
was  a  confirmed  invalid  for  the  short  remainder  of  her  life. 
During  a  brief  interval  of  partial  recovery  she  resolved  to 
make  a  strenuous  effort  to  return  to  her  own  family ;  she 
knew  that  her  days  were  numbered,  and  her  heart  ached  for 
country  and  kindred  ties;  she  yearned  for  reconciliation 
with  her  sisters  from  whom  she  had  been  so  long  estranged, 
and  she  desired  most  earnestly  to  secure  for  me  the  protec- 
tion of  a  home. 

We  sailed  from  Bombay,  and  I  can  just  recall,  as  in  a 
dream,  the  figures  of  the  sailors  who  were  pleased  to  pet 
"  the  little  lady  "  and  make  much  of  her,  the  wide  waste 
of  waters,  and  the  voyage  itself,  that  to  my  childish  fancy 
seemed  to  last  interminably.  My  mother  was  in  her  cabin 
almost  from  the  hour  she  embarked,  though  sometimes, 
when  the  weather  was  propitious,  she  was  carried  on  deck, 
where  she  lay  under  an  awning,  smiling  faintly,  but  seldom 
speaking,  and  growing  weaker  and  weaker  day  after  day. 
At  last  there  came  a  time  when  I  saw  her  no  more,  and  the 
good,  kind  captain  took  me  on  his  knee  and  caressed  me, 
while  he  prayed  to  God  for  the  desolate  orphan.  And  one 
very  sunny  day  all  the  passengers  assembled  on  deck,  and 
the  captain,  bare-headed,  held  me  by  the  hand,  while  some- 
body in  black — a  clergyman,  I  suppose — read  the  form  of 
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prayer  for  the  "  Burial  of  the  Dead  at  Sea."  The  waves 
that  covered  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh  covered  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  my  fair  young  mother,  Isabel  Wynne. 

After  a  long  while,  or  so  it  appeared  to  me,  we  landed  at 
Southampton;  and  the  ayah,  in  obedience  to  certain  in- 
structions she  had  received,  lost  not  a  day  before  she  set 
out  for  Wyntercombe,  the  residence  of  the  Wynterthorpes 
from  time  immemorial ;  and  she  tarried  not  at  all  till  she 
had  faithfully  discharged  her  trust,  and  placed  me  under  the 
care  of  my  aunts,  with  whom  I  am  living  to  this  day. 

Wyntercombe  is  one  of  the  pleslsantest  places  in  the 
world.  Our  house  is  large  and  substantially  built;  it  is 
square  in  the  middle,  and  has  two  long  wings  at  the  sides, 
and  in  one  of  them  is  this  room,  in  which  I  am  writing,  and 
which  has  been  called  mine  ever  since  my  Indian  ayah  left 
me.  The  gardens,  though  old-fashioned,  are  most  beauti- 
fully kept,  and  there  are  a  few  acres  of  rich  meadow-land 
belonging  to  the  estate ;  we  have  peacocks,  and  bees,  and 
pigeons,  and  there  are  roomy  stables,  in  which  reside  my 
aunt's  sleek,  fat,  dignified  carriage-horses,  and  an  old  pony 
that  I  used  to  ride  until  very  lately,  and  a  strong  little  cob, 
that  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  household  gener- 
ally. All  around  us  are  low,  green  hills  and  downs,  and 
the  country  is  well  watered  and  fruitful,  and  what  people 
call' rural  and  pastoral.  We  are  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
cathedral  city  of  Southchester,  and  every  now  and  then  we 
drive  in  to  do  our  shopping  and  to  attend  the  Cathedral 
service. 

We  are  on  visiting  terms  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  at  the 
Deanery,  and  with  prebends  and  canons,  and  even  with  the 
Bishop,  when  he  is  residing  at  the  Palace ;  and  are  toler- 
ably intimate  with  most  of  the  families  in  the  Close,  espe- 
cially with  the  late  Archdeacon's  widow,  Mrs.  Pontifex,  who 
is  one  of  my  Aunt  Joanna's  oldest  friends.  We  do  not  visit 
very  much  at  Netterley,  for  there  are  so  very  few  people  in  this 
neighbourhood  of  our  own  standing ;  as  my  aunts  often  say, 
we  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  Southchester  for  society. 
There  are  one  or  two  families  at  St.  Croix,  which  is  within 
a  short  drive  of  this  place,  with  whom  we  exchange  cour- 
tesies twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  there  are  the  Ashburners 
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at  Forest  Range,  whom  my  aunts  have  known  ever  since 
they  were  children. 

As  for  Netterley  itself,  there  are  only  Lady  Rachel 
Raleigh,  of  Raleigh  Court,  and  the  Rector,  Dr.  Wilson, 
whom  we  acknowledge  as  equals.  There  are  other  people 
about  us,  who,  I  suppose,  are  not  "  our  equals  '* ;  but  some 
of  them,  I  am  sure,  are  very  nice,  and  I  should  not  be  as 
dull  as  I  am  if  I  might  knoW  some  of  the  young  people 
around  me.  There  is  Mrs.  Dell,  the  doctor's  wife — a  very 
charming  and  kindly  little  woman ;  but  Aunt  Bertha  says 
she  is  not  at  all  well-connected  j  and  there  are  the  Soameses, 
of  Ivy  Lodge  ;  and  there  is  Miss  Northbury,  who  keeps  a 
ladies'  school,  and  whose  dancing-classes  I  was  once  per- 
mitted to  attend,  under  the  strict  chaperonage  of  one 
of  my  aunts,  or  attended  by  their  prim  and  trustworthy 
waiting-woman,  who  always  took  all  possible  pains  to 
prevent  me  from  entering  into  conversation  with  my  fellow- 
pupils. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  principal  draper  and  a  principal 
grocer;  but  the  butcher  sells  crockery-ware  as  well  33  meat ; 
and  the  chemist  and  druggist  not  only  dispenses  drugs  and 
perfumery,  and  makes  up  prescriptions,  but  sells  mops, 
and  mats,  and  scrubbing  brushes,  and  children's  toys,  and 
his  wife  is  a  confectioner.  "  Old  Nancy "  keeps  the  post- 
office,  and  has  a  funny  little  shop,  where  one  may  buy  all 
sorts  of  things  that  are  very  seldom  wanted ;  and  Miss  Ruth 
Dabbs  has  an  "  Emporium  "  for  worsted,  and  lambswool, 
and  Berlin  wool,  and  such  like  useful  commodities,  and 
keeps  a  nice  little  stock  of  stationery,  and  fancy  articles, 
and  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  and  a  few  other  necessary 
volumes.    I  like  Ruth  Dabbs. 

All  my  aunts  are  unmarried ;  my  mother  was  the  only  one 
of  the  four  sisters  who  entered  upon  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony, and  she,  I  am  afraid,  "  eloped,"  or  something  very 
like  it  But  once  upon  a  time,  many  years  ago,  before  I 
came  from  India,  my  Aunt  Bertha  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  something  very  dreadful  happened — I  have 
not  the  least  idea  what ! — ^and  she  has  been  sad  and  sor- 
rowful ever  since.  She  is  my  second  aunt,  and  people  say 
I  am  strikingly  like  her.     I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  look  as 
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faded  and  peevish  as  she  does,  with  my  hands  crossed  upon 
my  lap  all  day  as  hers  are  ! 

My  eldest  aunt,  Miss  Wynterthorpe — whom  I  call  Aunt 
Joanna — is  tall  and  stately,  and  still  handsome ;  she  is  also 
extremely  dignified,  and  is,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  a 
most  admirable  person.  She  is  an  excellent  woman,  and 
does  her  duty  always ;  she  knows  all  about  heraldry,  and  she 
has  the  peerage  and  the  baronetage,  and  the  landed  gentry, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing  by  heart,  I  do  believe.  My  Aunt 
Dorothy  is  the  youngest  of  the  Misses  Wynterthorpe  of 
Wyntercombe  ;  she  is  little  more  than  forty,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  very  pretty  still,  and  very  clever,  and  she  can 
sketch  and  paint  flowers  from  nature,  and  play  upon  the 
piano.  I  owe  a  great  deal  of  my  education  to  Aunt 
Dorothy,  though  I  have  had  a  succession  of  governesses, 
and  various  masters ;  and  as  I  have  said  before,  I  was 
allowed  to  dance  once  a  week  at  Miss  Northbury's,  just 
because  it  was  not  possible  to  practise  quadrilles  and  contre- 
dames  all  alone  by  myself  in  the  schoolroom  at  Wynter- 
combe. Aunt  Dorothy,  too,  excels  in  embroidery,  and  I 
have  learned  cross-stitch  and  tent-stich  and  tapestry-stitch 
from  her ;  and  I  can  do  plain  sewing  very  nicely  and  neatly, 
though  I  cannot  say  I  like  it.  Aunt  Joanna  declares  that 
all  kinds  of  needlework  are  essential  in  the  education  of  a 
gentlewoman. 

I  have  lived  a  quietly  happy,  though  by  no  means  hilarious, 
life  at  Wyntercombe,  and  I  seemed  to  make  a  fresh  start 
with  the  new  year  this  very  morning.  Breakfast  being  quite 
over,  and  our  sedate  butler,  Hudson,  having  cleared  the 
table,  and  swept  up  the  hearth,  I  received  in  due  form  all 
my  birthday  presents,  including  this  book  from  Uncle  Harry. 
I  had  a  beautiful  writing-desk  from  Aunt  Joanna ;  a  neck- 
lace from  Aunt  Bertha ;  and  an  inlaid  rosewood  workbox, 
richly  lined  with  satin,  and  fitted  with  every  possible 
requisite,  from  Aunt  Dorothy.  Also,  from  the  Rector,  a 
dainty  little  volume  of  sacred  poetry,  called  "  The  Christian 
Year,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keble,  who  lives  not  very  far  from 
Netterley.  I  dutifully  thanked  my  aunts,  and  kissed  their 
cheeks  one  after  another,  as  I  always  do  on  special  occasions, 
for  we  are  not  a  kissing  family.     I  was  just  going  out  to 
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scatter  crumbs  for  the  birds  upon  the  drive,  when  my  Aunt 
Joanna  said,  "  Stay,  Esther ;  we  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

I  perceived  that  something  serious  was  about '  to  be 
addressed  to  me,  so  I  sat  down  again,  and  held  myself  quite 
upright,  and  put  my  feet  in  the  first  position.  I  have  never 
been  allowed  to  lean  back  in  my  chair,  or  to  cross  my  feet, 
or  to  take  my  ease  in  their  presence,  because  my  aunts  say 
that  all  such  habits  indicate  ungentle  birth  and  low  breeding- 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  comfortable  ways  are  vulgar ;  for  it 
really  is  extremely  agreeable  to  loll  about  sometimes,  and 
put  one's  elbows  on  the  table,  and  relax  generally,  especially 
if  one  is  very  tired ;  and  now  and  then  I  am  tempted  to 
wish  that  I  had  not  been  born  "a  gentlewoman."  But 
Aunt  Joanna,  who  is  more  than  fifty,  and  beginning  to  look 
quite  elderly,  would  not  for  the  world  indulge  in  what  she 
stigmatises  an  improper  carriage.  So  I  sat  quite  still,  and 
listened  with  respectful  attention  while  she  continued : 
"  Esther,  to-day  you  are  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  we,  your 
aunts,  now  consider  you  to  be  grown-up.  Therefore,  you 
will  be  from  henceforth  absolved  from  regular  schoolroom 
duties ;  you  will  no  longer  be  expected  to  learn  lessons,  or  go 
to  bed  punctually  at  nine  o'clock.  Of  course,  you  will 
continue  to  improve  your  mind  by  a  judicious  course  of 
reading,  which  Aunt  Dorothy  will  mark  out  for  you,  and 
you  will  practise  your  music  and  flower-planting;  and  we 
think  the  weekly  attendance  of  your  French  master  had 
better  not,  at  present,  be  discontinued." 

"  And  we  shall  hope  to  find  you  still  obedient  and  docile 
in  all  things,"  pursued  Aunt  Bertha.  "  We  trust  you  will 
not  follow  the  example  of  so  many  foolish  young  people,  in 
this  degenerate  age,  who  presume  to  think  they  know  better 
than  their  elders.  Above  all,  do  not  look  for  happiness  in 
this  sorrowful  world,  for  life  is  but  a  shadow ;  and  man — 
but  more  especially  woman — is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fly  upwards.  Next  Sunday — and  for  the  next  six  or  seven 
succeeding  Sundays — I  shall  wish  you  to  study  attentively 
the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  You 
will  then  perceive  for  yourself  that  I  speak  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  that  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  we  encounter 
little  beyond  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
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"  And  we  wish  you  to  work  a  set  of  chair-seats  for  the 
drawing-room,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy ;  '*  for  the  old  ones,  in 
worsted,  executed  by  myself,  in  our  dear  mother's  time, 
thirty  years  ago,  are  getting  terribly  faded  and  shabby.  The 
centres  must  be  in  tent-stitch  and  the  borders  in  cross-stitch ; 
I  saw  some  splendid  patterns  the  other  day,  at  the  new 
Berlin  warehouse,  at  Southchester,  and  Mrs.  Ford  showed 
me  a  quantity  of  the  freshest  and  loveliest  shades,  all 
colours,  both  in  wool  and  floss-silk.  Also,  you  must  paint  a 
new  pair  of  fire-screens,  and  I  have  promised  Lady  Rachel 
Raleigh  that  you  shall  make  her  a  bead  peTtume-sacAet  like 
the  one  she  admired  so  much  the  last  *  time  she  was  here. 
You  will  have  abundance  of  time  for  all  such  pleasant, 
occupations,  and  they  are  proper  for  young  ladies  in  your 
station,  and  will  keep  you  profitably  employed." 

"  Also,*'  resumed  Aunt  Joanna,  "  we  think  it  is  time  that 
you  should  understand  your  true  position.  You  have  a 
little  money  of  your  own — a  certain  income,  which,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  deceased  Indian  Civil  Servant,  you  will  be 
entitled  to  as  long  as  you  remain  unmarried.  But  it  is  not 
much,  not  nearly  enough  to  support  you  in  the  style  to 
which  you  have  so  long  been  accustomed  Now,  while  we 
live,  you  have  a  home  with  us — supposing  you  continue  to 
conduct  yourself  to  our  satisfaction ;  nor  will  you  leave  us 
portionless  should  you  be  sought  in  marriage  by  one  whom 
we  cordially  approve.  I  think  you  know,  or  you  should 
know,  that  this  estate  belongs  to  us  ;  when  our  last  surviv- 
ing brother  died,  it  was  settled  on  the  unmarried  daughters  of 
the  house.  When  one  of  us,  in  God's  good  time,  shall 
depart  this  life,  the  property  reverts  to  the  other  two 
equally,  and,  solely,  to  the  last  survivor.  Now,  Esther,  if 
you  behave  yourself,  as  we  doubt  not  you  will  do — con- 
sidering the  careful  and  very  superior  education  we  have  ' 
given  you — you  will  be  our  heiress^  and  the  possessor  of 
Wyntercombe,  when  we  are  in  our  graves." 

I  thanked  my  aunts  as  dutifully  as  I  could,  and  said  I 
trusted  I  should  never  disappoint  them ;  also  I  hoped  most 
sincerely  that  it  might  be  many,  many  years  before  there 
was  any  question  of  my  inheriting  Wyntercombe.  And 
Aunt  Bertha  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  which  seem 
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to  grow  moist  very  easily,  and  remarked,  "  Avery  pretty  and 
proper  sentiment,  my  dear ;  but  who  would  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  live  to  threescore  years  and  ten  in  this  miserable 
world?" 

Aunt  Dorothy  observed  that  a  great  deal  of  good  work 
might  be  done  in  seventy  years;  and  Aunt  Joanna  said, 
"  We  shall  live,  all  of  us,  just  as  long  as  it  pleases  God, 
and  no  longer."  Aunt  Joanna  is  considered  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely religious  person.  I  even  heard  the  Rector  one  day 
telling  her  that  she  was  quite  a  theologian,  and  better  read 
in  divinity  than  many  thoughtless  young  clergymen.  Aunt 
Dorothy  is  very  industrious,  and  always  busy  about  some- 
thing or  other ;  I  have  heard  her  say,  more  times  than  I 
,  can  count,  that  she  detests  an  idle  person ;  and  she  has  done 
her  best,  I  am  sure,  to  check  in  myself  any  tendency  to 
indolence.  I  think  Aunt  Bertha,  who  does  very  little  but 
read,  and  meditate,  and  gather  flowers  that  she  always 
forgets  to  arrange  in  vases,  must  be  somewhat  of  a  trial  to 
her. 

But  then  Aunt  Bertha  is  very  delicate,  and  she  has  to  lie 
on  the  sofa  continually.  She  has  one  particular  sofa  which 
she  calls  her  own ;  it  has  very  soft  cushions,  and  a  silk 
patchwork  coverlet  to  go  over  her  feet,  and  by  it  stands  a 
pretty  table,  on  which  are  placed  her  favourite  books,  her 
smelling-salts,  and  her  eau  de  Cologne,  She  is  very  fond  of 
all  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  are  most  sorrowful ;  she 
likes  the  Books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  which  she  often 
quotes;  besides  which  she  reads  Hervey's  "Meditations 
among  the  Tombs,"  and  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts,"  and 
"  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  and  a  book  called  "  The  Sorrows 
of  Werter,"  into  which  I  am  forbidden  to  look.  Perhaps, 
now  that  I  am  acknowledged  to  be  "  grown-up,"  I  may  be 
allowed  to  read  it     I  feel  sure  it  is  very  interesting. 

This  is  all  I  can  remember  about  myself  I  might  write 
about  my  governesses  perhaps,  but  I  could  scarcely  call  that 
my  history.  I  believe  Aunt  Dorothy  keeps  a  diary ;  at 
least,  a  book  in  which,  as  she  says,  she  "  chronicles  events." 
I  wonder  what  she  finds  to  chronicle,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  never,  or  very  seldom,  any  events  to  chroni- 
cle at  Wyntercombe.    There  was  a  pig  killed  and  salted  a 
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few  weeks  ago,  and  I  am  almost  certain  she  called  that  an 
"event,"  and  put  it  down  in  her  diary ;  of  course,  I  could 
register  no  end  of  such  events  in  my  book,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  interesting  to  myself  or  to  other  people. 

There  is  just  one  more  thing  I  might  write.  After  luncheon, 
a  little  while  before  dusk,  Aunt  Joanna  sent  me  to  Miss 
Ruth  Dabb's  little  shop  for  some  gilt-edged  letter  paper, 
which,  for  once,  she  had  forgotten  to  order  from  South- 
chester.  Aunt  Joanna  is  very  particular  about  the  paper  on 
which  she  writes,  and  she  generally  has  a  good  deal  ot 
correspondence  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  always  enjoy 
a  chat  with  Ruth  Dabbs ;  she  is  so  pleasant,  and  talks  so 
sensibly,  and  she  is  religious,  I  am  sure,  though  quite  in  a 
different  way  from  my  aunts,  who  are  ail  what  the  Rector 
calls  "good  Churchwomen."  When  I  had  bought  half-a- 
quire  of  paper  to  keep  Aunt  Joanna  going  till  she  can  send 
into  Southchester,  I  made  two  or  three  other  little  purchases, 
just  as  an  excuse  for  spending  a  few  minutes  longer  at  the 
counter.  I  selected  some  shades  that  I  thought  I  should 
like  for  the  chair-covers  I  am  going  to  take  in  hand,  and 
also  a  very  pretty  coloured  engraving  of  our  most  gracious 
sovereign  lady.  Queen  Victoria. 

Just  then.  Miss  Lizzie  Soames,  the  lawyer's  daughter, 
came  in  for  some  floss-silk  that  Ruth  Dabbs  was  to  get  for 
her ;  and  of  course  we  shook  hands  and  wished  each  other 
the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  a  very  "  Happy  New 
Year ! "  At  the  same  time,  I  wondered  what  the  "  compli- 
ments "  really  were,  and  what  sort  of  happiness  would  come 
to  either  of  us.  The  Misses  Soames  are  such  nice  girls,  I 
do  wish  my  aunts  would  let  me  be  intimate  with  them.  I 
went  home  feeling  a  little  low-spirited,  thinking  how  happy 
Lizzie  Soames  would  be  with  her  brothers  and  sisters  that 
evening,  while  I  was  netting,  or  playing  my  last  new  piece 
on  the  pianoforte,  or  stroking  the  cat,  or  reading  the  news- 
paper to  my  aunts,  who  all  prefer  different  kinds  of  news. 
Aunt  Joanna  likes  the  leading-articles  and  some  of  the  Par- 
liamentary debates ;  Aunt  Bertha  likes  the  dreadful  acci- 
dents, and  particularly  the  murders  and  the  general 
obituary.  Aunt  Dorothy  wants  to  know  who  is  married, 
and  who  has  babies,  and  to  hear  all  about  the  doings  at 
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Court,  and  sometimes  she  makes  inquiries  about  the 
*  money  market" 

Yes,  it  is  dull  at  Wyntercombe,  and  I  feel  a  little  tired  of 
my  life,  now  and  then,  though  I  am  afraid  it  is  very  wicked 
of  me  to  be  so  discontented.  Aunt  Joanna  chides  me  some- 
times for  talking  to  Ruth  Dabbs ;  she  says  I  am  too  familiar, 
and  forgets  the  difference  in  rank  there  is  between  us.  I 
suppose  there  is  a  difference  between  my  rank  and  hers,  for 
I  am  a  young  lady,  and  she  keeps  a  shop,  but  I  am  nol  at 
all  sure  that  the  difference  in  other  things  is  to  my  advan- 
tage, for  she  is  certainly  a  great  deal  better  than  I  am,  and 
doubtless  a  great  deal  happier. 

But  I  do  wish  so  very  much  that  I  might  be  allowed  to 
know  Lizzie  and  Charlotte  Soames,  for  if  they  are  not 
"  born  gentlewomen,"  I  am  sure  they  are  just  like  ladies  ; 
and  they  are  pretty  and  clever,  and  what  I  sfiould  call,  if  I 
dared,  extremely  nice  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

MY    YOUNG     FRIENDS. 

**  From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 
*Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

A  WEEK  of  the  new  year  has  gone,  and,  till  yesterday, 
nothing  happened  worth  recording  in  my  book.  On 
Saturday  it  rained,  and  on  Monday  it  sleeted  and  we  could 
not  go  out  I  should  have  begun  the  first  of  my  chair-seats, 
only  I  wanted  the  proper  sort  of  canvas,  and  Miss  Dabbs 
had  not  enough  in  stock  to  serve  for  the  whole  set  I 
practised  till*  my  fingers  ached ;  and  then  I  did  a  page  of 
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French  translation  for  "  self-improvement,"  as  Aunt  Dorothy 
advised  But  I  felt  dull  and  drear,  and  longed  for  some 
sort  of  change,  and  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  some- 
thing would  happen — I  am  afraid  I  cared  not  what  I  On 
Sunday,  though,  something  occurred  that  was  a  little  out  of 
the  common,  for  while  we  waited  after  service  till  all  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  had  dispersed,  according  to  custom, 
Mrs.  Wilson  came  up  to  us  with  New  Year's  greetings,  and 
observed  that  at  last  she  believed  her  cousins  really  were 
coming  to  pay  her  the  long-promised  visit  that  had  been 
arranged  ever  since  the  early  autumn. 

I  did  not  think  much  about  the  arrival  of  these  young 
ladies,  though  I  shall  most  likely  be  invited  to  the  Rectory 
during  their  stay.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  a  prosy,  unentertaining 
sort  of  person,  and  I  expect  her  young  relatives  to  be  much 
of  the  same  order.  I  anticipate  but  little  pleasure  from 
their  society.  I  walked  home  demurely  enough  with  my 
Aunts  Joanna  and  Dorothy ;  Aunt  Bertha  has  a  little  cough 
and  a  troublesome  cold,  so  she  seldom  ventures  to  church 
during  the  winter.  We  had  early  dinner — boiled  turkey, 
oyster-sauce,  and  citron-pudding,  of  which  I  am  very  fond. 
I  had  taken  notes,  as  usual,  during  the  sermon,  and  I  was 
preparing  to  give  in  my  regular  "summary,"  when  Aunt 
Joanna  said  I  might  henceforth  consider  them  privately. 
I  was  now  old  enough  to  spend  my  Sunday  afternoons  as  I 
pleased. 

I  was  very  glad  to  be  freed  from  an  exercise  which  I  had 
always  felt  to  be  somewhat  of  a  restraint,  for  our  Rector, 
though  he  is  said  to  be  a  fine  preacher  and  a  most  learned 
man,  is  not  very  entertaining,  and  one  of  his  sermons  is 
so  like  another  that  it  is  not  easy  to  remember  it.  One 
day,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  my  mind  had  wandered 
more  than  usual,  and  I  could  recollect  nothing  very 
clearly,  I  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  composing  little 
sermonettes  of  my  own,  in  the  Rector's  style,  and  I  found, 
to  my  great  'consolation,  that  they  were  well  received  by 
Aunt  Joanna,  and  were  supposed  to  be  satisfactory  abstracts 
of  the  morning's  discourse. 

Having  no  "  sermon  "  to  account  for,  I  conscientiously 
commenced  my  study  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  interested 
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me  so  much  that  I  read  it  nearly  through,  .while  Aunt 
Bertha  slumbered  peacefully  on  her  couch ;  Aunt  Joanna, 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  nodded  over  a  ponderous  tome  of 
divinity,  the  work,  I  think,  of  one  Bishop  Mant ;  and  Aunt 
Dorothy  retired  to  the  housekeeper's  rooms,  where  she  is 
accustomed  to  hear  the  younger  maids  repeat  their  Church 
Catechism. 

But  yesterday,  which  of  course  was  Twelfth  Day,  some- 
thing really  did  happen — I  dined  away  from  home ;  and  un- 
accompanied by  any  of  my  aunts.  I  have  done  so  before 
but  once  in  all  my  life,  and  that  was  when  Lady  Rachel 
Raleigh  invited  me  to  spend  the  day  at  The  Court,  while  she 
had  several  of  her  grandchildren  staying  with  her.  Yesterday 
was  not  only  Twelfth  Day,  but  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany^ 
and  we  went  to  church,  as  we  always  do  on  festivals  and 
saints'-days.  I.  rather  like  going,  for  it  is  a  change,  and 
as  there  never  is  any  sermon  the  service  is  pretty  quickly 
over. 

We  were  standing  in  the  porch,  waiting  for  our  carriage, 
which  was  a  minute  late,  when  Dr.  Wilson  came  bustling 
from  the  vestry,  and  said  to  my  Aunt  Joanna,  after  he  had 
asked  after  her  health,  and  hoped  that  Aunt  Bertha's  cold 
was  better — "  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you,  Miss  Wynter- 
thorpe." 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall  grant  it,"  replied  my  aunt,  graciously ; 
she  thinks  it  right  to  be  respectful  to  the  clergy,  especially 
to  those  of  them  who  are  so  learned  and  "well-connected" 
as  our  good  Rector  is.  But  she  is  not  very  fond  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  whose  relations  we  know  nothing  about,  except  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cathedral  nor  with  the 
Close. 

•  Then  the  Doctor  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said, 
**  Lend  me  your  niece  to-day,  if  Miss  Esther  will  consent  to 
be  lent  ?  My  wife's  young  cousins  are  here,  and  I  am  afraid 
they  are  a  little  dull  with  only  Mrs.  Wilson  and  myself  to 
amuse  them.  You  must  have  seen  them  in  the  Rectory 
pew." 

As,  indeed,  I  had,  and  guessed  who  they  were ;  and  I 
had  looked  at  them  surreptitiously  all  through  the  prayers, 
for  strangers  seldom  attend  Netterley  Church,  especially  on 
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week-day  mornings.  I  coUld  scarcely  credit  my  own  senses 
when,  after  being  properly  introduced  to  the  Misses  Halli- 
day,  I  saw  my  aunts  step  into  the  carriage  and  drive  off, 
leaving  me  behind.  I  was  straightway  tucked  under  the 
RectoPs  arm  and  hurried  off  out  of  the  cold  into  the  warm, 
comfortable  Rectory,  which  I  thought  had  never  looked  so 
bright  and  cheerful  before.  While  we  were  crossing  the 
frozen  lawn  he  confided  to  me  the  great  fact  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  little  party  in  the  evening,  and  that  I  was 
not  to  be  fetched  till  half-past  nine. 

The  two  Miss  Hallidays,  Kate  and  Alice,  are  really 
delightful  girls,  and  they  are  very  nicely  dressed.  They 
have  been  to  school  in  London,  and  they  play  and  sing 
beautifully,  and  they  say  quite  clever  things— their  conversa- 
tion is  most  interesting,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  frivolous 
about  them ;  even  Aunt  Dorothy  would  be  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  they  are  sensible  young  women.  I  could  not  find 
out  what  their  father  was,  but  that  cannot  be  of  much  con- 
sequence, for  their  manners  are  charming,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly much  better  educated  than  I  am.  They  have  read  so 
many  books,  and  they  like  to  talk  about  them ;  they  have 
been  to  concerts  and  to  all  sorts  of  pleasant  places.  They 
told  me  a  great  deal  about  St.  PauFs,  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  British  Museum.  I  should  like  to  write 
down  much  of  the  information  I  received  from  them,  and  I 
think  I  shall  presently,  before  I  forget  it.  How  I  should 
like  to  go  to  London !  The  Hallidays  live  a  few  miles  out 
of  London,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor, 
I  fancy,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  they  asked  me  to 
go  and  stay  with  them. 

That  would  be  too  delightful ;  I  would  give  a  great  deal 
to  go  to  The  Oaks,  which  is  the  name  of  their  place  in 
Berkshire ;  but,  of  course,  my  aunts  will  never  permit  me 
to  go — I  must  not  even  think  of  such  a  thing.  Imagine, 
too,  girls  being  able  to  invite  their  friends  to  visit  them  at 
their  own  homes !  And  when  I  suggested  that  perhaps  their 
mamma  would  not  approve  of  such  an  arrangement,  they 
eagerly  replied  that  "  mamma "  and  "  papa,"  too,  always 
welcomed  their  friends,  and  "mamma,"  herself,  would 
write    to    my  aunts  and    request  them  to  sanction   the 
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acceptance  of  the  invitation.  But  it  will  not  be  of  any  use. 
Aunt  Joanna  will  say  that  I  am  still  too  young  to  pay  visits 
from  home  without  superintendence.  And  if  I  presumed 
to  invite  these  girls  to  Wyntercombe,  I  wonder  what  my 
three  aunts  would  think  of  me.  They  would  probably  con- 
clude that  I  had  taken  leave  of  my  senses.  But,  oh,  how 
very  pleasant  it  must  be  to  be  as  free  and  as  happy  as  Kate 
and  Alice  Halliday  apparently  are  ! 

After  all,  the  world  does  not  seem  to  be  such  a  miserable 
place  as  Aunt  Bertha  says  it  is.  She  is  perpetually  moan- 
ing over  this  world's  wretchedness  and  wickedness,  and 
Aunts  Dorothy  and  Joanna  never  contradict  her.  Only  the 
other  day — no  later  than  Christmas  morning,  when  the 
church-bells  were  ringing  merrily,  and  the  sun  was  shining, 
and  happy  children  were  singing  up  and  down  the  village — 
she  informed  me  that  all  this  merriment  was  vanity  of  vani- 
ties, and  that  "  earth  was  a  howling  wilderness.^' 

I  told  somebody  this  last  night,  and  he  replied  that  **  we 
might  make  a  wilderness  of  earth  if  we  liked  to  do  it,  and 
we  might  howl,  too,  if  it  made  us  more  comfortable ;  but 
he  thought  God  meant  us  to  be  happy ^  and  liked  us — some- 
times, at  least — to  walk  in  pleasant  pastures,  and  always,  in 
the  light  and  in  the  darkness,  to  sing  songs  of  praise."  I 
like  this  view  a  great  deal  better  than  the  other. 

^''He  "  is  only  Mr.  Martin  Soames,  our  neighbour's  eldest 
son,  who,  very  much  to  my  surprise,  joined  us  just  before 
tea-time.  Still  more  to  my  surprise,  I  discovered  that  he 
was  just  like  a  gentleman.  Kate  and  Alice,  and,  of  course, 
the  Wilsons,  treat  him  as  if  he  were  an  equal,  which  I  do 
believe  he  is,  in  spite  of  what  my  aunts  say  of  the  Soameses 
being  an  upstart  family,  risen  from  the  ranks.  He  has  a 
fine  voice,  and  he  reads  music  perfectly ;  he  sang  some 
glees  and  part  songs  with  us — oh,  beautifully  !  And  he  has 
been  to  Paris,  and  to  Brussels,  and  has  seen  so  many  things 
I  have  been  longing  to  see  for  years  past;  also,  he  talks 
about  what  he  has  seen  in  a  most  delightful  way.  I  did  not 
think  it  was  possible  to  spend  so  pleasant  an  evening. 

I  asked  Mr.  Soames  if  he  did  not  consider  Netterley  a 
very  stupid  place,  and  he  looked  a  little  astonished  and 
answered,  "  No,  indeed.     It  is  to  me  the  fairest  and  most 
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beloved  spot  on  earth.  How  can  it  be  dull  with  so  much 
beautiful  country  around  it? — with  its  green  hills,  its  fir- 
crowned  heights,  its  free  and  breezy  downs,  and  its  sparkling 
rushing  streams?  And  then  there  are  such  deep,  wild 
woods,  full  of  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  ferns ;  and  the  forest 
itself  is  not  far  off,  you  know.  Besides,  there  are  so  many 
nice  people  at  Netterley." 

Are  there,  indeed?  I  wish  I  knew  some  of  them, 
then.  Well,  I  always  did  think  the  Soameses  very  nice  ;  but 
then,  as  I  have  been  reminded  a  good  many  times,  they  are 
not  in  my  station  in  life ;  I  am  beginning  to  think  it  is  really 
a  disadvantage  to  be  so  "  well  born  "  as  I  am.  But  am  I 
actually  so  very  well  born  ?  To  be  sure,  my  mother  was  a 
Wynterthorpe  of  Wyntercombe — and  the  Wynterthorpes 
have  been  a  county  family  for  many  generations ;  but  then 
my  father  was  nobody  in  particular — he  was  only  the  son 
of  a  poor  Dissenting  minister,  and  I  have  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  he  was  a  staunch  Dissenter  himself.  I  wonder 
if  my  mother  was,  after  she  left  home,  and  lived  with  her 
husband,  Llewellyn  Wynne  ? 

And  now  I  come  think  of  it,  the  Soameses  are  Dissenters ! 
People  of  that  class  mostly  are.  I  heard  my  Aunt  Joanna 
say  one  day  they  were  very  respectable  and  very  good,  she 
had  no  doubt,  and  they  were  all  very  well  in  their  place — 
ifut  they  were  not  "  in  society." 

I  wonder  why  not,  for  Martin  Soames  seems  to  be  ex- 
tremely well  educated ;  and  there  is  a  something  about  him 
that  I  cannot  describe,  but  which  makes  him  like  nobody 
else  I  have  ever  met  with.  I  cannot  help  thinking  I  should 
enjoy  my  life  a  great  deal  more  if  I  could  be  intimate  with 
Mr.  Soames's  sisters,  and  with  that  dear,  kind^  motherly  Mrs. 
Dell  and  her  bright  looking  daughters ;  and  as  to  Miss 
Northbury,  who  keeps  the  school,  I  have  always  feh  as  if  she 
were  a  friend  ever  since  the  day  when  she  bound  i:p  my 
sprained  ankle  so  tenderly.  I  should  like  to  be  friendly  with 
everybody.  Dear  me  !  why  should  not  I  shake  hands  with 
all  the  people?  But  I  enjoyed  myself  most  thoroughly 
yesterday — that  I  did.  And  to-morrow  I  am  to  walk  to 
Waters'  Meet  with  Kate  and  Alice.  Aunt  Dorothy  said 
something  abou  our  lunching  here  altogether  before  we  set 
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out,  for  it  is  a  very  long  walk — almost  as  far  as  the  ruined 
,  abbey  on  the  verge  of  the  forest ;  but  somehow,  it  was 
settled  that  we  should  start  from  the  Rectory,  as  being  so 
much  nearer  to  our  destination.  Good-night,  everybody  at 
Netterley.  I  say  "  good-night,"  and  shake  hands  with  you 
in  my  heart ;  I  may  not  do  so  literally,  for  I  suppose  it  would 
be  improper. 

January  2 1 . — Am  I  really  the  same  Esther  Wynne  who 
began  to  write  in  this  book  just  three  weeks  ago  ?  I  begin 
to  see  that  Netterley  is  not  the  world ;  nor  even  South- 
chester,  though  it  is  a  good  old  city,  and  the  cathedral 
splendid,  and  I  am  sure  the  "  society  "  is  of  the  very  best. 
Still,  there  is  something  to  my  mind  cramping  about  it ;  and 
Kate  and  Alice  have  so  much  more  sense  than  I  have,  and 
yet  Alice  is  not  so  many  months  older  than  I  am.  They 
have  been  in  the  world,  and  "  got  their  ideas  enlarged,  and 
the  rust  rubbed  off  them,"  Martin  Soames  says.  Does  he 
think  that  I  am  rusty  ?  I  am  afraid  he  does;  and  I  feel  my- 
self that  a  little  more  mental  friction  would  be  greatly  to  my 
advantage. 

We  have  been  together — the  Halliday  girls  and  I — nearly 
every  day  during  the  last  fortnight.  How  much  I  shall  miss 
them  when  they  go  back  to  Windsor — the  home  they  seem 
to  love  so  well.  A  few  days  ago  they  came  here  to  luncheon, 
or  rather  to  early  dinner,  for  the  usual  seven  o'clock  dinner 
was  not  served  at  all.  Instead  of  it,  we  had  tea  and  a  nice 
little  supper,  and  a  merry  dance  during  the  evening,  for 
Aunt  Dorothy,  though  she  pretended  to  be  growing  into  an 
old  woman,  can  dance  as  well  as  any  of  us ;  and  Aunt 
Joanna  got  some  of  the  old  dance-music  she  used  to  play, 
and  volunteered  to  be  our  hand.  But  I  am  afraid  she  was 
just  a  little  shocked  when  Kate,  who  has  very  high  spirits, 
said  it  was  much  "  jollier  "  than  a  regular  ball,  with  beaux 
and  partners  and  wonderful  dresses.  For  we  all  danced  in 
our  dark  French  merinos,  and,  with  gloves,  and  flowers  in 
our  hair,  we  really  looked  very  nicely. 

Still,  I  am  afraid  we  were  rather  stiff  and  formal,  and  even 
I  felt  quite  differently  from  what  I  had  felt  before,  and 
Aunt  Bertha  made  some  very  gloomy  speeches.  She  told 
Alice,  whom  she  called  to  come  and  sit  by  her  sofa,  and  who 
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is  very  pretty,  having  the  loveliest  complexion  I  ever  dreamed 
of,  that  she  would  soon  be  "  food  for  worms,"  and  a  great 
deal  more,  that  made  me  creep.  And  Alice,  instead  of  shud- 
dering, as  I  had  been  expecting  she  would,  said,  "Yes;  but 
I  shall  know  nothing  about  it  I  myself  shall  not  go  down 
into  the  grave  ;  I  shall  be  where  all  is  light,  and  joy,  and 
song ;  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  poor  dust,  and  raise  it 
up  again  at  the  last  day."  Aunt  Bertha  looked  surprised, 
and  answered  quite  tartly,  •*  So  you  count  upon  going  to 
heaven  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Alice,  quietly  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  I  count  upon 
being  for  ever  with  my  Lord." 

Nothing  more  was  said ;  but  when  we  were  alone  in  my 
room — where  for  the  first  time  I  have  been  allowed  a  fire 
during  the  day — I  asked  Alice  how  she  dared  to  be  so  sure ; 
and  her  reply  was, "  I  dare  to  believe  what  God  Himself  has 
told  me :  through  Jesus  Christ  we  have  eternal  life,  and  I 
take  my  life  from  His  hands  and  give  myself  to  Him." 

"  Giving  nothing  in  return  ?  "  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"Nothing  by  way  oi payment^^  she  answered.  "But 
giving  myself,  and  all  I  have,  and  all  I  can  do,  out  of  pure 
gratitude  and  love.  Don*t  you  know,  Esther,  we  love  Him 
because  He  first  loved  us  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  it,  nor  can  I  understand  it  now, 
although  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it.  But  I  per- 
ceive that  there  is  another  kind  of  religion  besides  that  in 
which  I  have  been  brought  up.  After  all,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  what  I  took  to  be  religion  really  is  religion.  This 
is  a  point  which  I  certainly  must  settle  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion.    It  is  of  the  first  importance." 

January  26. — I  am  beginning  to  like  writing  in  this  book ; 
I  shall  enjoy  reading  over  what  I  have  written  when  the 
Hallidays  have  gone  away.  And  yet  I  scarcely  know.  I 
shall  feel  very  sad  and  lonely  whei>  they  do  go,  and  they 
were  to  have  gone  this  week,  but  Mrs.  Wilson  has  begged 
for  them  what  she  calls  an  extension  of  furlough. 

It  is  very  cold,  but  brilliantly  clear,  and  freezing  hard. 
This  afternoon,  directly  after  luncheon,  we  went  to  Lindover 
Pool,  where  the  ice  is  very  thick.  Mrs.  Prim,  my  aunt^s 
confidential  waiting-woman,  was  to  have  gone  wiih  us ;  but 
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she  began  to  have  the  most  violent  faceache  just  as  we  were 
about  to  set  out,  and  could  not  stir.  So  Aunt  Joanna  said 
she  must  truit  us  unattended :  it  was  not  **  quite  the  thing  " 
for  young  gentlewomen  to  go  roaming  about  without  either 
maid  or  chaperone^  but.  it  was  not  as  if  we  were  going  into 
Southchester,  where,  of  course,  an  escort  was  imperative ; 
in  the  country  it  did  not  matter  so  much,  and  we  should 
probably  meet  no  one,  except  it  were  some  of  the  village 
lads,  who  would  be  certain  to  treat  us  with  proper  respect. 

But  when  we  got  there,  there  was  quite  a  little  party. 
Herbert  Dell,  the  doctor's  son,  and  Martin  Soames,  and 
some  others  whom  I  did  not  know  so  well,  were  skating. 
And  Lizzie  and  Charlotte  Soames  were  running  races  on  the 
banks,  as  they  said,  to  keep  themselves  from  freezing,  for 
the  cold  was  intense ;  so  cold,  that  my  feet  were  numb, 
though  I  had  walked  briskly  all  the  way  from  Wyntercombe, 
and  my  fingers  were  so  dead  that  I  could  scarcely  feel  them 
in  the  beautiful  new  ermine  muff  that  Aunt  Dorothy  bought 
for  me  at  Southchester,  and  gave  me  as  her  Christmas 
present.  Presently,  one  by  one — Kate  first,  and  then  Char- 
lotte— we  ventured  upon  the  ice,  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
we  fell  to  sliding,  till  we  grew  so  warm,  that  our  cheeks 
glowed  and  our  feet  tingled  again.  I  dare  not  tell  my 
aunts,  and  yet  it  did  not  seem  wrong.  We  girls  kept  together, 
helping  each  other,  and  laughing  and  enjoying  ourselves 
mightily  ;  and  Herbert  and  Martin  were  as  courteous  and 
deferential  as  if  they  had  been  mediaeval  knights,  and  we 
court  beauties  at  a  tournament  On  the  whole,  I  am  glad 
Prim  did  not  accompany  us,  though  I  am  sorry  for 
the  cause,  for  I  suppose  toothache  must  be  a  dreadful 
pain.  Aunt  Bertha  says  it  is,  for  she  suffered  much  from 
it  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is,  and  I  trust  I  never  shall.  I  have  never  had 
any  kind  of  sickness  in  my  life,  for  which  I  ought  to  be  very 
thankful 

February  14. — It  is  Valentine's  Day,  and  I  have  received 
my  first  valentine ;  and  a  very  pretty  one  it  is,  beautifully 
scented,  and  enclosed  in  a  little  fancy  box.  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  from  whom  it  comes ;  but  Aunt  Dorothy  says  she 
knows  young  Mr.  Evercreech,  in  The  Close,  at  Southchester, 
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sent  it,  and  he  is  an  "  estimable  young  man."  I  feel  sure, 
somehow,  that  he  did  not  send  it ;  he  may  be  estimable,  but 
he  is  certainly  common-place ;  and  I  have  an  idea  of  my 
own,  which  I  shall  keep  all  to  myself,  about  my  valentine. 
Stephen  Evercreech  is  a  prebend's  son  and  a  bishop's 
nephew,  and  of  such  a  very  old  family,  that  I  think  it  is 
about  time  it  was  worn  out  and  done  with.  Aunt  Joanna 
would  say  that  I  was  flippant,  and  perhaps  I  am.  The 
Hallidays  are  gone  home,  and  I  know  something  was  said 
about  my  visiting  them  at  The  Oaks,  but  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  will  come  to  anything.  My  aunts,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  thanked  Kate  and  Alice  very  courteously,  and  neither 
accepted  nor  declined.  Perhaps  something  further  will  be 
said  when  Mrs.  Halliday  writes  to  Aunt  Joanna. 

Something  was  said  about  Martin  Soames  only  this  morn- 
ing. He  is  taken  into  partnership  with  his  father,  so  I  sup- 
pose he  will  always  live  here,  though  I  am  not  likely  to  see 
much  of  him  now  the  Hallidays  have  gone  away.  He  does 
not  visit  much  at  the  Rectory,  for  he  is  a  Dissenter,  and  aunts 
are  a  little  scandalised  at  what  they  call  the  too  free-and- 
easy  principles  of  Dr.  Wilson.  When  they  were  discussing 
Martin  Soames,  not  an  hour  ago,  Aunt  Joanna  said  he  really 
was  a  very  nice  young  man ;  what  a  pity  he  was  not  a  gentle- 
man !  I  told  her  how  much  he  knew,  and  how  well  he 
talked,  and  how  kind-hearted  and  courteous  he  was,  and 
that  his  manners  were  the  same  as  ours,  only  not  so  stiff; 
also,  that  he  was  really  good,  and  a  clever  lawyer  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many  people  who  were  qualified  to  judge,  and  had. 
Dr.  Wilson  assured  us,  mixed  in  very  good  society  in  London, 
where  he  had  spent  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

But  Aunt  Joanna  said  very  sharply,  "That  does  not 
matter.  Money  and  education  may  do  much,  but  they  can 
neve*  alter  one's  true  position ;  once  a  gentleman  always  a 
gentleman;  once  a  common  person  always  a  common 
person." 

In  that  case  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  all  either  gentle- 
folk or  common  persons,  since  Adam  was  our  general 
father  ;  else,  at  what  point  of  time  was  there  a  separation 
into  the  patrician  and  plebeian  ?  Much  as  I  respect  Aunt 
Joanna  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  her  on  this  point     Aunt 
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Dorothy  says  it  is  very  commonly  asserted  that  it  takes 
three  generations  to  make  a  gentleman  ;  but  in  her  opinion 
that  is  only  the  false  doctrine  of  a  levelling  age ;  and  if  people 
said  "  thirty-and'three  generations  "  they  would  come  nearer 
the  truth. 

February  15. — Something  has  happened  to-day;  my 
aunts  and  I  have  had  our  first  little  disagreement,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  been  quite  as  meek  and  gentle  as  I  ought 
to  have  been  ;  even  now  I  feel  ruffled  and  angry.  A  note 
arrived  this  morning,  and  created  great  dismay;  I  was 
invited  to  spend  next  Tuesday  evening  at  Ivy  Lodge.  My 
aunts  are  most  indignant  at  the  Misses  Soames's  presump- 
tion, and  they  have  desired  me  next  time  I  meet  any  of  the 
family  to  pass  them  with  a  cool  and  condescending  bow.  Oh, 
I  am  bitterly  disappointed  !  Herbert  Dell  and  his  sisters 
are  going,  I  know ;  and  I  must  stay  at  home  and  practise 
the  overture  to  Semiramide^  and  be  lectured  by  my  aunts, 
who  think  me  to  blame  for  having  encouraged  people  who 
are  not,  and  never  can  be,  "  in  our  set."  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
not  bear  it.  And  what  will  Martin  think  of  the  note  Aunt 
Joanna  sent  to  his  sisters  ? 

I  refused  to  write  and  decline  in  my  own  person,  and  so 
we  had  our  first  misunderstanding.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  disobeyed  my  aunts  since  I  was  a  little  child.  Aunt 
Joanna  wrote — "  The  Misses  Wynterthorpe's  compliments  to 
the  Misses  Soames,  and  cannot  possibly  spare  their  niece, 
Miss  Wynne,  on  the  evening  in  question." 

"  Nor  on  any  other  evening,"  continued  Aunt  Joanna, 
with  her  lips  pressed  tightly  together,  as  she  sealed  the  tiny 
missive  with  the  Wynterthorpe  crest,  "and  if  these  girls  have 
the  slightest  common-sense,  they  will  so  interpret  my 
refusal." 

February  22. — Nothing  more  has  been  said  about  the 
offending  note  from  Ivy  Lodge  ;  and  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
the  Soames  family  since  it  arrived,  nor  heard  of  them  or 
from  them  in  any  way,  for  I  have  scarcely  been  out  of  the 
house.  We  have  had  a  very  inclement  week,  and  the  roads 
are  muddier  than  they  have  been  all  the  winter.  It  is  the 
night  of  the  party,  and  they  are  enjoying  themselves,  I 
know,  in  Mrs.  Soames's  great  dining-room.     And  I  must 
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console  myself  by  reflecting  that  I  am  a  gentlewoman,  and 
demonstrate  my  position  by  not  associating  with  the  family 
of  a  country  lawyer  risen  from  the  ranks.  It  is  very  poor 
comfort,  and  I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  sense  in  it,  and  I 
mean  to  find  out  for  myself  what  the  privileges  of  good 
birth  really  are. 

Privileges  ?  I  ought  to  say  penalties,  in  my  own  case ; 
for  if  I  were  Mary  Thompson,  whom  every  one  knows  to  be 
the  daughter  of  a  retired  tradesman,  I  should  be  at  this 
moment  enjoying  myself  at  Ivy  Lodge,  the  happiest  of  the 
happy.  But,  being  Esther  Wynne,  I  must  stay  at  home  and 
be  scolded,  and  have  gruel  for  supper,  because  I  am  sup- 
posed to  have  influenza  coming  on.  I  have  no  influenza ; 
but  I  have  been  crying  heartily,  so  that  my  eyes  are  weak 
and  my  nose  red  and  swollen  ;  and  I  think  Aunt  Bertha 
divined  this,  and  ordered  me  the  gruel  as  a  punishment,  for 
she  knows  how  thoroughly  I  detest  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I   FALL  INTO   DISGRACE. 

**  I  come,  I  come  !  ye  have  called  me  long, 

I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song  ! 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  earth, 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth, 
By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass. 

MAY-DAY  !  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  the  snow  was 
on  the  ground  and  the  ponds  frozen  so  hard  that 
I  wondered  if  they  would  ever  thaw  again.  And  now  it  is 
spring  once  more ;  it  is  almost  summer,  for  I  never  re- 
member such  a  season  as  it  has  been  ever  since  the  wild 
March  winds  ceased  to  blow.  It  is  all  so  sweet,  so  sunny, 
so  tender,   and  so   fair ;   the  woods  are    exquisite — such 
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delicate  tints,  such  lovely  hues  of  purple  and  olive,  and  flushes 
of  vivid  colour  that  deepen  day  after  day.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  the  verdure  of  the  foliage ;  the  beech-trees  are  a 
marvel  with  their  strong,  smooth  stems,  and  young  green 
shining  leaves;  the  larches  are  lovely — tall  green  spires 
glowing  like  emeralds  in  the  sunshine ;  and  there  is  a  sort 
of  bloom  upon  the  dark,  sombre  branches  of  the  fir  and 
pine,  and  even  upon  the  yews  in  the  churchyard ;  for  it  is 
May — "  Charming  May !  " — and  all  the  world  is  instinct 
with  life,  and  freshness,  and  happiness. 

Yesterday  I  went  into  ,the  forest  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  and 
we  gathered  late  violets,  wood-sorrel,  wood-anemones,  green 
hellebore,  primroses,  and  heaps  of  celandine.  The  poet 
Wordsworth,  our  lamented  laureate,  wrote  some  verses  about 
this  bonnie  little  flower,  beginning  **Pansies,  lilies,  king- 
cups, daisies."  I  am  not  by  any  means  certain  what 
"  kingcups  "  are ;  I  must  ask  Martin  Soames,  for  he  knows 
nearly  all  the  flowers  by  name,  and  he  has  told  them  to 
me,  one  after  another,  though  I  cannot  say  I  remember 
one  half  of  them.  Still,  I  am  learning,  and  I  feel  myself 
quite  a  botanist,  now  that  I  can  discriminate  at  once  be- 
tween celandine  and  buttercups,  and  sting-nettles  and  dead- 
nettles,  and  colts'-foot  and  dandelions.  I  have  bought 
several  botanical  books,  simple  little  things  that  a  beginner 
can  understand ;  and  Martin  has  lent  me  several  from  his 
own  library.  He  says  botany,  plain,  practical  botany,  is  a 
charming  study  for  a  young  lady ;  and,  indeed,  I  know  that 
it  is,  for  I  never  found  my  walks  so  interesting,  and  I  never 
took  so  much  pleasure  in  the  banks,  and  hedgerows,  and  in 
watching  the  growth  of  plants.  Even  our  kitchen  garden 
is  full  of  interest  now;  it  is  so  delightful  to  behold  the  tender 
young  shoots  springing  from  the  soil ;  I  shall  know  this 
summer  something  more  than  the  dinner-table  tells  me 
about  peas,  and  beans,  and  artichokes.  What  a  very  pleasant 
thing  knowledge  is  !  And  what  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of 
it  is  furnished  by  Mother  Nature  ! 

I  perceive  that  there  are  many  strange  and  beautiful 
things  about  our  daily  paths  that  one  never  notices  till  one's 
eyes  are  opened  to  consider  them.  We  need  not  go  to 
distant  lands  in  search  of  wonders  ;  pure  loveliness  is  every- 
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where  around  us,  and  mysteries  unfold  themselves  day  by 
day  often  at  our  very  doors.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been 
asleep  all  these  years  till  now ;  I  feel  that  my  education, 
which  I  thought  complete,  is  only  just  beginning.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  that  the  eyes  of  my  soul  are  opened,  that  "whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
God  sent  Martin  Soames  to  impart  to  me  this  great  blessing 
of  spiritual  sight.  For  he  has  taught  me  so  much  that 
I  never  knew  before,  that  I  never  guessed  at  as  being  in 
the  world,  and  beyond.  He  gave  me  the  volume  of  Words- 
worth's poetry  that  I  have  learned  to  prize  so  much ;  he 
knows  it  almost  by  heart,  and  can  recite  many  stanzas,  even 
whole  pieces.  He  says  that  for  truth,  depth  of  feeling — and 
nobleness  of  expression,  he  infinitely  prefers  him  to  Southey, 
whom  Dr.  Wilson  is  never  tired  of  praising. 

Southey  was  our  Laureate  before  Wordsworth  ;  and  now 
William  Wordsworth  is  dead — he  died  only  last  month,  and 
people  say  that  Alfred  Tennyson,  who  wrote  that  lovely 
thing  The  May  Queen^  is  to  be  Laureate  in  his  stead.  But 
I  fancy  there  will  never  be  another  like  Wordsworth.  How 
fond  Martin  is  of  those  two  lines — 

'*  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

And  shall  I  ever  forget  the  opening  of  that  wonderful  poem, 
the  "  Ode,"  which  1  read  this  very  morning,  as  I  looked  out 
from  my  window,  and  heard  the  skylark  singing,  and  saw  the 
cowslip-bells  and  the  late  primroses  starring  all  the  meadows 
beyond  the  garden,  and  the  river  winding  in  the  distance, 
rippling  under  the  grey  stmie  bridge,  and  glittering  like  ten 
thousand  diamonds  in  the  sweet  light  of  the  May-day 
morning — 

**  There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream^ 

The  earth  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 

Apparelled  in  celestial  light. 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream." 

That  must  be  the  time  that  came  to  me  with  the  earliest 
breath  of  this  year's  spring,  I  think,  for  never  was  there  a 
May  like  this  May ;  I  am  living,  not  merely  existing,  and  I 
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feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  bless  every  living  creature.     I  hope 
I  shall  never  have  to  say — 

**  It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore ; 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may. 
By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more." 

And  now  William  Wordsworth  is  dead ;  all  that  is  mortal 
of  him  lies  in  Grasmere  Churchyard,  with  the  *^  everlasting 
hills  "  around  his  grave,  and  the  mountain-torrent  sounding 
afar  off  through  the  stillness  of  the  night.  But  he,  the 
poet,  is  with  God,  and  he  sees  now  the  indescribable  unseen, 
and  hears  the  Song  of  the  Redeemed,  and  knows  the  joy  it 
is  to  rest  from  earth's  weariness  and  to  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord  Martin  Soames  told  me  about  that  lovely,  lonely 
churchyard  among  the  hills  of  Westmoreland ;  he  is  very 
fond  of  the  Lake  country,  and  he  frequently  talks  about  it. 
He  described  the  feiis,  and  the  great  glorious  mountains, 
and  the  rushing  streams,  and  the  /akes  themselves,  till  I 
longed  to  be  there.  I  would  rather  go  to  the  lakes,  I  am 
sure,  than  to  any  other  part  of  England.  Martin  has  been 
many  times,  and  he  has  only  just  returned  from  Grasmere, 
lor  he  started  rather  suddenly  one  morning,  soon  after  he 
heard  of  the  poet's  death,  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
funeral.  He  had  a  great  reverence  as  well  as  admiration 
for  the  bard  of  Rydal  Mount,  and  he  will  always  revere  his 
memory. 

What  a  new  world  has  opened  to  me  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year — since  I  first  knew  Martin  Soames.  He  not  a 
gentleman  !  No  length  of  pedigree,  no  patent  of  nobility, 
could  make  him  higher  than  he  is.  What  a  beautiful  spring 
it  has  been  !  I  never  remember  such  an  April ;  but,  then, 
I  never  took  much  notice  of  times  and  seasons  before. 
Netterley  looks  lovely ;  after  all,  I  think  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
place  ;  and,  though  I  should  like  to  visit  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  and  Edinburgh,  and  even  foreign  cities  that  I 
have  read  and  heard  about,  I  should  not  now  care  to  leave 
my  own  home  for  any  length  of  time.  I  should  feel  it 
dreadfully  if  it  were  told  to  me  that  I  must  go  and  reside 
far  away  from  Netterley.     The  sun  shines,  the  streams  flash, 
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the  lark  and  the  cuckoo  sing,  the  lambs  are  in  the  meadows, 
and — I  am  very  happy. 

Yes,  happy  in  spite  of  many  things  that  would  make  some 
girls  wretched.  Since  I  became  intimate  with  Kate  and 
Alice  I  have  found  out  how  greatly  my  life  differs  from  that 
of  most  young  people  They  seem  to  do  very  much  as  they 
like ;  they  go  out  and  see  their  friends ;  and  they  have  a 
father  and  mother  who  appear  to  live  only  for  their  chil- 
dren's happiness.  Now,  my  aunts  are  very  kind,  and  I 
think  they  love  me,  and  would  be  deeply  grieved  if  all  did 
not  go  well  with  me ;  but  I  must  go  their  way,  and  do  as 
they  have  done  all  their  lives  ;  and  they  are  always  quoting 
their  "dear  and  honoured  mother,"  as  if  it  were  not  enough 
to  go  stumbling  along  in  the  ruts  of  one  generation,  but  ad- 
visable, and  even  commendable,  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
a  preceding  one.  But  I  am  grumbling  again,  and  I  felt  so 
happy  and  thankful  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast  this 
morning  that  I  really  thought  that  I  should  never  be  discon- 
tented any  more.  Martin  counsels  me  to  look  at  my  little 
troubles  in  the  light  of  my  mercies,  and  on  no  account  to 
regard  my  manifold  blessings  under  the  shadow  of  my 
troubles. 

I  suppose  it  is  the  fine  weather,  after  the  long,  cold, 
dreary  winter,  that  makes  me  feel  so  continually  glad.  It  is 
so  nice  to  take  my  old  walks  over  the  downs  to  Copstone 
Edge,  and  through  the  fields  to  Waters'  Meet.  I  think  God 
is  very  good  to  give  us  such  a  fair,  bright  world,  with  so 
much  loveliness  on  every  side ;  and  I  thank  Him  that  He 
has  cast  my  lot  in  such  a  pleasant  place,  where  all  around 
me  are  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  country,  while  some 
poor  people  are  in  **  populous  cities  pent,"  and  scarcely 
know  what  it  is  to  take  a  rural  walk,  or  gather  wild-flowers, 
or  listen  to  the  carolling  of  the  birds.  I  have  heard  ot 
people  who  never  tread  on  the  fresh  grass,  or  gather  roses 
for  themselves,  or  scent  the  new-mown  hay — and  oh,  how 
many  joys  have  I  that  they  have  not !  I  cannot  help 
saying,  "  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  when 
I  feel  the  sweet  south  wind  coming  up  the  valley,  and  see 
the  thousands  of  primroses,  all  star-like,  in  the  fields  and 
woods.     Yes ;   it  has  been  a  delightful  spring,  and  I  will 
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never  join  with  people  who  are  always  finding  fault  with 
"fickle  April." 

Martin  tells  me  he  is  going  to  London  next  month  on 
special  business  that  will  probably  detain  him  till  August. 
How  very  dull  it  will  be  while  he  is  away ! — it  will  be  what 
my  old  French  governess  used  to  call  triste  not  to  see  him 
in  the  village,  nor  meet  him  ever  in  my  walks,  or  at  Dr 
Wilson's ;  for  I  go  there  to  tea  pretty  often  now  that  the 
evenings  are  so  light  and  longj^  and  Martin  often  drops  in, 
for  he  and  the  Rector  are  very  good  friends,  though  they 
differ  on  some  points;  and  he  always  escorts  me  home, 
though  Hudson  comes  to  fetch  me.  I  dare  not  think  what 
my  aunts  would  say  if  they  guessed  how  much  pleasure  I 
take  in  Martin  Soames's  society;  and  I  wonder  our  faithful 
butler  does  not  say  something  about  our  starlight  walks, 
when  he  lingers  behind  at  a  most  discreet  distance,  while 
Martin  and  I  stroll  on  in  front,  and  sometimes  linger  a  good 
while  saying  last  words  and  bidding  "Good-night."  Ah,  it 
will  be  dull  indeed  when  he  is  not  here  ! 

If  only  I  might  go  and  see  Lizzie  and  Charlotte  some- 
times, and  if  they  might  come  to  see  me,  it  would  not  be  so 
very  bad.  I  think  Martin  will  be  sorry,  too,  for  he  does  seem 
to  enjoy  our  little  talks  about  all  kinds  of  things  ;  but  then 
he  will  have  so  much  to  do  in  London — he  is  going  to  work 
ever  so  hard,  he  tells  me ;  and  he  will  have  so  many  enjoy- 
ments, and  see  all  sorts  of  clever  people,  that  the  time  with 

him  will  go  fast ;  while  I There,  my  eyes  are  full  of  tears, 

and  there  is  a  dreadful  feeling  in  my  throat.  I  have  to  stop 
and  hunt  for  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and  there  is  a  great 
drop  in  the  very  middle  of  the  page. 

Oh,  what  would  Aunt  Joanna  say  if  she  saw  it,  and  knew 
what  brought  it  ther^  ?  I  have  got  into  a  way  of  calling  him 
"  Martin,"  and  he  as  often  calls  me  "  Esther."  I  am  afraid 
it  is  all  very  wrong.  I  have  tried  more  than  once  to  sum- 
mon up  courage  to  say  something  about  Martin  and  our 
friendship  for  each  other  to  my  aunts  ;  but  then,  what  have 
I  to  say  ?  We  are  only  **  friends  " ;  he  has  never  said  one 
word  to  me  that  a  friend  might  not  say.  I  thought  if  I 
spoke  of  our  intimacy  to  Aunt  Dorothy  it  would  relieve  my 
mind  a  little ;  and  she  is  certainly  more  lenient  than  the 
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Other  two,  and  always  speaks  pleasantly  to  Martin  whenever 
we  meet  him,  especially  if  Aunt  Joanna  is  not  with  us.  But, 
somehow,  I  never  have  spoken,  and  the  more  I  think  about 
it  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  speak.  I  hate  the  idea  of  carrying 
on  anything  at  all  clandestine — how  horridly  the  word  looks 
when  it  is  written  !  Well,  soon — ^too  soon — Martin  will  be 
far  away  from  Netterley,  and  perhaps  when  he  comes  back 
he  will  have  something  better  to  think  of  than  walking 
and  talking  with  poor,  silly  Esther  Wynne. 

June  I. — How  much — ^how  very  much — has  happened 
since  I  wrote  in  my  diary  an  account  of  how  we  went  to 
Southchester,  and  shopped  all  the  morning,  choosing  new 
summer  dresses,  and  lunched  at  the  George  Hotel,  and 
attended  the  afternoon  service  in  the  cathedral  I  know 
now  that  Martin  Soames  loves  me,  and  not  only  as  a  friend ; 
but  whether  I  shall  ever  be  his  wife  I  cannot  tell.  It 
all  came  out  an  evening  or  two  ago,  at  the  Rectory.  We 
were  in  the  garden  counting  the  buds  on  the  rose-trees, 
when  Mrs.  Wilson  was  called  away  to  interview  one  of  the 
old  women  from  the  almshouses.  Martin  had  looked  in  to 
bring  back  one  of  the  Rector's  books  which  had  been  lent 
him;  but  he  knew,  he  told  me  afterwards,  that  I  was  there. 
It  began,  naturally  enough,  about  his  going  away  very  soon ; 
and  it  ended — I  don*t  know  haw — in  his  asking  me  if,  some 
day,  when  he  had  more  money  and  a  better  position,  I 
would  be  his  wife !  I  never  thought  about  my  aunts,  and  I 
promised  straight  away  that  I  would,  and  we  were,  for  a 
little  time,  the  happiest  of  the  happy. 

Now  I  know  why  I  have  been  so  glad  at  heart  this  spring, 
why  the  world  has  seemed  so  brimful  of  joy  and  blessing ; 
now  I  understand  it  all.  For  the  first  few  minutes  after  we 
had  so  unthinkingly  plighted  our  troth  I  felt  as  if  my  cup  of 
happiness  was  full  to  overflowing ;  but  all  too  soon  my  heart 
misgave  me  that  Aunt  Joanna  and  Aunt  Bertha  would  never, 
never  let  me  marry  Martin  Soames,  any  more  than  they 
would  consent  to  my  marrying  one  of  the  under-gardeners. 
I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

When,  after  a  little  struggle  with  myself,  I  told  Martin  my 
apprehensions — I  hid  nothing  of  my  aunts'  life-long  preju- 
dices— he  could  not  but  confess  that  I  had  most  serious 
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grounds  for  them;  and  at  once  the  difficulty  arose — what  were 
we  to  do  ?  Of  course,  we  never  so  much  as  thought  of  giving 
each  other  up ;  our  two  lives  had  been  growing  into  one 
another  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  we  did  not 
know  it — I  did  not,  at  least — but  it  has  been  so,  and  separate 
lives  ours  can  never  be  again.  At  last  Martin  said,  "  There 
is  but  one  thing  to  do — only  one  course  to  .be  taken ;  I 
must  see  your  aunts,  my  dear  Esther." 

I  felt  at  once  that  this  was  the  only  course  an  honourable 
man  could  pursue,  and  I  had  rather  Martin  cease  to  love 
me  than  cease  to  be  strictly  honourable.  Now,  I  under- 
stand Schiller^s  Thekla  when  she  says  to  her  Max — 

**  Being  faithful 
To  thine  own  self  thou  art  faithful,  too,  to  me." 

Before  we  parted,  it  was  agreed  between  us  that  Martin 
should  come  boldly  to  Wyntercombe,  and  ask  me  of  my 
lawful  guardians — my  aunts.  We  knew  that  they  would  be 
quite  sure  to  refuse  to  sanction  anything  approaching  to  an 
engagement,  but  still  it  was,  without  doubt,  the  first  step  to  be 
taken.  After  we  had  been  quite  open  it  would  rest  with  us 
to  arrange  what  next  would  be  our  duty. 

So,  last  evening,  as  we  had  settled,  soon  after  dinner, 
Martin  came.  I  was  watching  from  my  own  window,  and 
I  saw  him  walk  up  to  the  door  and  heard  him  ring  the 
bell ;  and  oh,  how  much  it  sounded  like  a  tocsin  of  alarm  ! 
Then,  as  I  listened,  he  was  admitted,  and  again  all  was 
silent  as  the  grave ;  and  how  my  heart  beat,  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  summoned  into  the  dreadful  presence  of  my 
offended  aunts  !  I  felt  so  sick  and  faint  that  I  was  glad  to 
take  a  little  eau  de  Cologne  in  a  glass  of  water,  but  the 
summons  for  which  I  waited  never  came,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  I  saw  Martin  walk  away. 

I  could  not  see  his  face,  but  I  read  defeat  in  every 
gesture,  every  movement.  I  knew  it  would  be  so,  and 
yet  I  had  hoped  very  faintly,  very  faintly  indeed.  I  stayed 
upstairs  until  it  grew  quite  dark,  and  I  began  to  grow  cold, 
for  the  evening  was  far  from  warm,  and  I  had  no  fire  in  my 
own  room :  I  really  dared  not  venture  down,  and  the  longer 
I  stayed  the  more;  impossible  it  became  to  rise  and  go.     At 
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length,  when  I  was  just  pondering  whether  I  would  not  go 
to  bed  and  send  word  to  my  aunts  that  I  was  very  poorly 
— which,  indeed,  was  the  simple  truth — my  maid,  Patience, 
knocked  at  my  door,  and  told  me  that  the  tray  was  carried 
in,  and  the  ladies  waiting  for  me.  A  sudden  boldness 
came,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Courage,  Esther !  you  have 
done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  Don't  be  a  coward.  Gto, 
and  face  your  troubles,  and  make  the  best  of  them." 

So,  after  I  had  smoothed  my  hair,  and  bathed  my  aching 
forehead,  I  went  down,  and  we  had  the  usual  refreshments, 
only  Aunt  Bertha  declined  her  biscuit  and  her  wine-and- 
water,  and  silently  read  a  book  called  "  The  Economy  of 
Human  Nature."  Nothing  was  said,  except  that  I  was  asked 
solemnly  which  wine  I  preferred ;  but  just  as  I  was  preparing 
to  retire,  for  my  head  throbbed  violently.  Aunt  Joanna  said, 
"  Niece  Esther,  a  little  matter  has  occurred,  about  which,  I 
suppose,  I  ought  to  speak  to  you.  Young  Mr.  Soames  has 
been  here  this  evening,  and  had  the  extreme  presumption  to 
ask  the  honour  of  your  hand.  I  think  the  world  is  turning 
topsy-turvey !  It  all  results  from  that  detestable  Reform 
Bill  that  was  passed  eighteen  years  ago.  This  youth's 
father  never  would  have  dared  address  a  woman  of  good 
family.  Of  course,  I  told  him  my  opinion,  and  desired  him 
never  to  insult  ourselves  or  our  niece  by  a  renewal  of  his 
absurd  proposals." 

"  Well  ?  "  I  said,  in  an  agony  of  suspense  and  expectation. 

"  That  is  all.  Go  to  bed,  and  hold  your  candle  upright ; 
do  not  you  see  that  the  wax  is  dropping  on  your  dress  ?  " 

"  Aunt,"  I  said,  very  calmly — for  I  had  asked  God  my 
Father  to  make  me  quiet  and  composed,  and  not  let  me  say 
anything  that  afterwards  I  should  be  sorry  for — "Aunt,  that 
cannot  be  all:     I  must  know  what  Martin  said." 

*^ Martin^  indeed!  No  wonder  the  young  man  takes 
liberties,  if  you  are  so  forgetful  of  your  dignity.  I  shall  not 
tell  you  what  this  impertinent  person  chose  to  say  for 
himself     Go  to  bed,  Esther,  and  get  up  a  wiser  woman.'' 

"  Aunt,"  I  pursued  steadfastly,  "  I  must  know  what  passed 
between  you  and  Martin  Soames,  and  if  you  refuse  to  tell 
me  I  shall  be  compelled  to  ask  himJ^  My  aunts  threw  up. 
their  hands.    Aunt  Joanna  made  an  exclamation  of  dismay, 
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and  Aunt  Bertha  delivered  a  brief  oration  on  the  depravity 
and  rebellion  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day. 

"  You  have  encouraged  him,  Esther,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy, 
reproachfully ;  "  don't  deny  it ;  you  have  encouraged 
him." 

"I  do  not  deny  it,"  I  replied;  "on  the  contrary,  I 
prctfess  to  have  given  him  as  much  encouragement  as  a 
modest  maiden  can  bestow.  I  allowed  myself,  without  any 
hesitation,  to  be  engaged  to  him.  Aunt,  I"  love  Martin 
Soaraes  with  all  my  heart,  and  some  day  he  will  be  my 
husband.*' 

^^  Never  r*  quoth  Aunt  Joanna,  with  fearful  emphasis. 
"  Child,  I  would  sooner  see  you  in  your  grave  than  matched 
thus  unworthily.  If  we  were  Roman  Catholics  I  would  shut 
you  up  in  a  convent ;  I  forbid  you  ever  to  think  of  Martin 
Soames  again." 

"  I  must  think  of  him,  aunt.  He  is  a  good,  wise  man, 
by  whom  it  is  an  honour  to  be  loved ;  and  he  is  a  gentle- 
man,^^ 

"  Degenerate  girl !  how  can  his  father's  son  be  a  gentle- 
man ?  and  he  never  had  a  grandfather  that  would  own  him. 
I  remember  his  father  sweeping  out  the  office  of  the  solici- 
tors, to  whom,  by  some  irony  of  fate,  he  was  subsequently 
articled.  You  are  mad,  Esther — ^mad  as  any  love-sick,  ill- 
bred  kitchen-girl.  Leave  such  sentiments  to  your  maid 
Patience,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  common  dressmaker  and 
a  hairdresser,  and  remember  that  you  are  a  well-descended 
gentlewoman.  I  tell  you,  you  shall  not  marry  Martin — 
never,  no  never/** 

They  wanted  to  exact  from  me,  there  and  then,  a  solemn 
promise  that  was  almost  a  vow.  I  would  not,  of  course, 
give  it  them  ;  but  I  said,  **  Aunts,  I  will  promise  not  to 
marry  without  your  consent ;  but  I  shall  not  cease  to  love 
Martin,  and  shall  still — so  long  as  he  wishes  it — hold  myself 
betrothed,  I  will  not  write  to  him,  nor  receive  his  letters, 
if  you  say  I  must  not.  I  will  not  see  him  voluntarily ;  but 
if  I  meet  him  accidentally  I  shall  speak  to  him,  for  he  is  to 
be  my  husband ;  and  if  I  meet  his  sisters  I  shall  speak  to 
them,  for  they  are  now  my  sisters." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  deicribe  the  storm  that  ensued;  my 
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aunts  upbraided  me  with  ingratitude,  rebellion,  insolence, 
and  indelicacy.  Finally,  when  I  felt  that  I  could  bear  no 
more,  but  should  drop  at  their  feet  if  they  continued  their 
cruel  reproaches.  Aunt  Joanna  said,  **  Not  one  iota  of  the 
Wyntercombe  property  devolves  upon  you,  Esther  Wynne, 
unless  you  consent  to  renounce,  at  once  and  for  ever,  this 
low-born  fellow,  this  pettifogging  lawyer's  son.  All  w'as 
settled  on  the  unmarried  daughters  after  our  last  brother 
died.  Your  mother — whose  unworthy  example  you  seem 
inclined  to  follow — had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  in- 
heritance. She  sacrificed  all  for  your  father,  and  she 
reaped  the  fruits  of  her  disobedience.  As  to  the 
pittance  you  enjoy,  it  comes  from  other  sources — from 
your  father's  employers;  for  he  was,  after  all,  only  a 
servant — ^and  it  might  find  you  in  gloves  and  boots,  but 
nothing  more."  • 

And  Aunt  Bertha  contmued,  **  You  are  our  heiress  now. 
We  do  not  wish  to  flatter  you,  but  you  are  decidedly  good- 
looking,  pretty,  and  dignified — quite  a  Wynterthorpe,  in  fact* 
You  are  well-bred,  too— a/<?  have  seen  to  that — and,  with 
the  reputation  of  being  *  a  fortune,'  you  might  marry  a 
nobleman.  I  have  grounds  for  what  I  say.  But  if  you 
persist  in  this  outrageous  course  of  conduct  we  shall  will 
the  estate  away  from  you.  Not  a  penny  shall  revert  to  so 
thankless  and  unworthy  a  young  person,  even  if  the  last 
survivor  of  the  three  has  to  leave  it  to  a  hospital,  or  to  an 
Idiot  Asylum  to  be  founded  expressly  for  your  benefit 

**  Go  to  bed,  Esther,"  commanded  my  Aunt  Dorothy. 
"You  are  too  much  excited  to  hear  reason  at  present; 
perhaps  in  the  morning  you  may  be  in  a  better  frame 
of  mind." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LADY   RACHEL   INTERPOSES. 

**  I've  learned  to  judge  of  men  by  their  own  deeds. 
I  do  not  make  the  accident  of  birth 
The  standard  of  their  merit." 

*'  The  deeds  of  long-descended  ancestors 
Are  but  by  grace  of  imputation  ours." 

AND  SO  for  that  time  the  matter  ended  But  the  next 
morning  I  wrote  to  Martin,  and  told  my  aunts  that  I 
had  done  so,  after  I  had,  with  my  own  hands,  put  toy  com- 
munication into  the  post-office.  It  was  the  first  letter  I  ever 
wrote  to  him,  of  course,  and  it  will  be  the  last  till  happier 
days  shall  come.  I  think  I  have  done  right;  my  aunts 
stand  to  me  in  the  place  of  my  parents,  and  I  owe  them 
much.  I  dare  not  disobey  them  in  action,  though  I  can- 
not control  my  affections  as  they  claim  to  do.  We  are  both 
young — Martin  and  I — and  we  must  trust  in  God  to  give  us, 
if  it  be  His  will,  the  desire  of  our  hearts.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  be  patient  and  submit  to  the  authorities,  and  hope  and 
love  each  other  faithfully  to  the  end,  whatever  and  whenever 
that  may  be. 

If  this  trouble  had  come  to  me  a  year  ago  I  should  have 
been  half  frantic ;  I  should  not  have  thought  about  God's 
will,  but  about  my  own,  and  I  should  have  clamoured  wildly 
for  my  own  way.  Now  I  can  wait,  and  commit  my  care  to 
Him ;  now  I  know  that  He  will  fulfil  my  desires  and  my 
petitions,  as  may  be  most  expedient  for  me  and  for  my 
beloved  one.  And  I  thank  Thee,  oh,  my  God,  for  giving  to 
me  this  holy  and  beautiful  treasure  of  a  good  man's  love,  and 
for  the  power  of  loving  him  in  return — sl  blessing  which  also 
comes  from  Thee.  Yes,  betide  what  may,  come  what  will, 
we  love  each  other  truly,  and  nothing  can  alter  that  And 
once  more  I  give  Thee  thanks  for  all  the  joy,  and  all  the 
pain — O  Thou,  my  Father,  God ! 

It  is  a  fortnight  since  last  I, made  any  entry  in  this  book ;  I 
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had  not  the  heart  to  write  a  word  until  to-day.  For  Martin 
is  gone  to  London,  and  all  things  seem  inexpressibly  dreary, 
now  that  the  excitement  is  quite  over.  Even  the  trees  do 
not  seem  so  green,  or  the  flowers  so  fair,  or  the  sunshine  so 
brilliant ;  and  the  nightingales  that  sang  so  gloriously  all 
through  the  past  month  have  entirely  ceased  their  song.  But 
then,  I  suppose  nightingales  do  leave  off  warbling  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  especially  if  the  weather  change,  and 
become  wet  and  chilly  and  very,  very  dull.  For  I  think  it 
has  rained  every  day  since  Martin  left  Netterley ;  the  roads 
are  muddy  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  winter,  and  the  east 
wind  blows  perpetually  ;  I  have  not  courage  to  take  any  of 
my  favourite  walks,  and,  indeed,  the  water-meadows  are  far 
too  moist  to  be  agreeable.  Besides,  my  aunts  have  made  a 
rule  that  I  am  not  to  go  out  unattended  any  more ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Prim  suffers  terribly  from  rheumatism,  and  I  have  no 
young  friends  except  those  whose  acquaintance  I  am  for- 
bidden to  cultivate,  and  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  my 
aunts  will  take  outdoor  exercise  while  this  unfavourable 
weather  continues,  it  follows  that  my  rambles  are  not  fre- 
quent, and  the  days  pass  slowly  and  sadly ;  I  sit  and  work  at 
my  chair  seats  industriously,  but  not  with  much  pleasure.  I 
practise  steadily  for  one  hour  every  day  after  luncheon  ;  I 
prepare  my  French  lessons,  I  read  a  given  number  of  pages 
in  Macaulay's  "History  of  England,"  and  I  fulfil  my 
"  domestic  duties,"  as  Aunt  Bertha  calls  them.  These  are 
the  feeding  of  the  canaries  and  the  pet  white  bantams  that 
we  have  succeeded  in  rearing,  the  arrangement  of  the  dessert 
— ^which  Hudson  does  very  badly— and  the  replenishing  of 
the  flower-vases  all  over  the  house.  I  am  sure  it  is  well  to 
be  employed,  for  it  would  be  weary  work  indeed  if  I  had  no 
regular  and  imperative  occupations ;  still,  I  should  like  some 
change,  and  I  find  my  life  at  Netterley,  once  more,  dull  and 
monotonous. 

My  aunts  Joanna  and  Bertha  still  continue  to  manifest 
their  displeasure.  Without  anything  being  said,  it  seems  to 
be  understood  by  all  in  the  house  that  I  am  in  dire  disgrace 
— even  Prim  speaks  coldly  and  stiffly,  though  not  exactly 
disrespectfully,  when  I  inquire  about  her  ailments ;  and 
Hudson,  who  was  my  grandfather's  trusted  servant,  and  did 
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his  best  to  hinder  my  mother's  marriage,  waits  upon  me 
at  table  under  protest,  or  so  it  seems  to  me.  I  dare  say  he 
thinks  I  ought  not  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  the  rest  of  my 
family ;  in  his  opinion,  I  ought  to  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  my  own  room,  and  kept  on  prison  rations  till*  I 
submit  myself  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  promise  to  give 
up  Martin  Soames  for  ever  and  for  ever.  For,  somehow, 
all  the  servants  know  what  it  is  that  I  have  done,  and  I 
expect  I  am  in  very  bad  odour  in  the  servants'  hall.  Patience 
is  the  only  one  who  looks  pleasantly  at  me,  and  I  think  she 
is  really  sorry  forme. 

But  Aunt  Dorothy  is  kinder  than  I  have  ever  known  her 
to  be.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  she  agrees  with  her  sisters  ; 
but  still  she  does  not  join  them  in  declaiming  against 
Martin.  And  yesterday,  when  she  was  rummaging  out  her 
desk  to  find  a  special  recipe  for  hair-wash^  she  found  a  very 
pretty  gold  and  topaz  seal,  having  on  it  the  device  of  an 
anchor,  and  these  words — "  Le  bon  temps  viendra.  She 
held  it  in  her  hand  for  some  minutes,  and  looked  at  it,  I 
thought,  rather  regretfully.  Then  she  called  me  to  her,  and 
put  it  into  my  hand,  saying,  "  You  may  have  that,  child,  if 
you  like — We  bon  temps  viendra.^  You  will  not  want  your 
French  master  to  translate  that  for  you." 

I  wonder  if  she  meant  the  words  for  consolation ;  but  no, 
that  cannot  be.  Nevertheless,  if  we  had  not  been  quite 
alone,  she  would  not,  I  am  persuaded,  have  repeated  them  ; 
and  her  little  present  did,  for  the  moment,  give  me  just  a  glint 
of  sunshine — the  first  that  has  visited  me  since  Martin  went 
away.  And  since  yesterday  I  have  said  to  myself  quite  a 
hundred  times — "  Le  bon  temps  viendra^ 

Oh,  will  it — will  it  ?  God  only  knows  ;  and  it  will  be  as 
He  sees  best.  I  must  work  well  at  my  French  and  my 
German  \  I  must  read  hard,  and  do  all  I  can  to  improve  my 
mind ;  my  studies  must  be  studies,  not  mere  tasks,  for  so  the 
long  days  will  go  more  speedily,  and  I  shall  be  a  fitting 
companion  for  Martin  when  the  good  time,  the  happy  time, 
shall  come  at  last.  Besides,  if  my  aunts  ever  do  cast  me  off, 
and  they  may  think  it  their  duty  to  do  so  some  day  if  I  remain 
faithful  to  my  betrothed,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  get  my 
own  living.     How  much  is  the   ''pittance"  Aunt  Bertha 
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spoke  of,  I  wonder  ?  From  what  she  said  I  gather  that  it  is 
really  minej  and  that  no  one  can  deprive  me  of  it  since  it 
comes  to  me  through  my  own  father — I  cannot  at  all  under- 
stand how.  It  cannot  be  much,  for  it  could  only  buy  me 
gloves  and  boots,  and  such  little  necessary  trifles,  she  informs 
me.  I  should  like  to  know  precisely  how  much  it  is  ;  should 
I  have  to  be  a  governess  or  should  I  have  to  be  a  young 
lady's-maid  like  Patience  ?  I  think  I  must  find  out  what  my 
income  really  would  be;  would  Aunt  Dorothy  tell  me,  I 
wonder  ? 

Midsummer  Day. — We  are  going  on  much  as  usual,  and 
the  weather  has  grown  warm  and  bright  again.  This  morn- 
ing, after  we  came  from  church — for  it  is  a  "  Saint's-day  " — 
Aunt  Joanna  asked  Lady  Rachel  Raleigh  if  she  would  not 
turn  into  Wyntercombe  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  stay  to 
luncheon.  Lady  Rachel  consented,  and  as  soon  as  luncheon 
was  fairly  over,  I  asked  to  be  excused,  and  went  away  into 
the  old  schoolroom,  which  is  still  given  up  to  my  use — and 
sat  down  to  prepare  my  French  exercise  for  Monsieur^  to- 
morrow being  my  last  French  lesson.  I  had  been  busy  with 
my  grammars  for  almost  an  hour,  and  was  just  idly  laying 
down  my  pen  and  wondering  what  Martin  might  be  doing  in 
London — when  one  of  the  servants  came  in  to  the  room  and 
said  that  Aunt  Joanna  wished  me  to  return  immediately  to 
the  dining-room. 

"  Is  Lady  Rachel  here  still  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Esther,"  replied  the  maid ;  "  her  carriage  is 
not  ordered  till  half-past  five.  I  think  her  ladyship  asked 
for  you." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  was  all  I  cared  to  say  ;  but  I  felt  just  a 
little  discomfited,  as  the  thought  flashed  across  my  mind 
that  she  might  have  something  to  say  to  me  to  which  I 
should  not  care  to  listen,  and  to  which  I  might  reply  not  too 
meekly.  But  I  put  away  my  books,  and  made  something 
of  a  toilet,  for  my  hands  were  rather  inky,  and  I  had  been 
rumpling  my  hair  vigorously,  while  I  hunted  in  the  dic- 
tionary— and  I  did  not  care  to  be  lectured  on  untidiness. 
Lady  Rachel  was  a  very  old  friend  of  my  aunts' ;  she  was  a 
privileged  guest,  and  could  say  exactly  what  she  chose  to 
say,  secure  of  immunity  from  disapproval  j  and  when  I  had 
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smoothed  my  unruly  locks,  and  pinned  on  a  fresh  ribbon- 
bow,  I  went  down,  but  not  without  trepidation. 

Nothing  of  any  consequence  seemed,  at  first,  to  await  my 
descent  Afternoon  tea  was  in  progress,  and  I  was  wanted 
to  do  the  honours  of  the  little  chased  silver  tea-pot,  and  the 
beautiful  Worcester  porcelain,  which  generally  made  its 
appearance  at  this  hour,  though  I  am  very  seldom  required 
to  officiate,  and  of  late  have  kept  myself  to  my  own  quarters 
as  much  as  possible. 

My  aunts — two  of  them,  at  least — were  talking  about  the 
Qreat  Exhibition  that  is  to  be  held  in  London  next  year, 
and  I  could  tell  that  some  momentous  question  had  been 
mooted  while  I  was  still  upstairs.  Of  course,  I  never  thought 
of  inquiring  what  it  might  be.  It  had  been  given  me  to  under- 
stand, ever  since  that  unlucky  evening — now  more  than 
three  weeks  ago — that  I  had  misconducted  myself  quite  too 
sadly  to  be  allowed  any  part  in  the  family  conversation,  or 
to  presume  to  have  a  voice  in  the  family  arrangements. 
Still,  I  could  gather  from  what  was  said,  that  somebody  had 
proposed  our  going  up  to  town  in  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  it  struck  me  that  it  must  be  Lady  Rachel 
Raleigh.  Then,  there  was  some  discourse  about  the  ex- 
isting Government,  which  interested  me  not  at  all,  and  I 
had  ceased  to  listen  to  the  arguments  that  Aunt  Joanna  was 
propounding,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  Lady  Rachel  con- 
troverting, when  our  visitor  suddenly  addressed  me,  inquir- 
ing if  my  wits  had  gone  wool-gathering.  Then  first  I  com- 
prehended that  I  was  conducting  myself  in  rather  ridiculous 
fashion  ;  I  had  been  pouring  the  cream  over  my  bread  and 
butter  instead  of  on  my  strawberries,  and  I  had  dropped 
sundry  lumps  of  sugar  into  the  slop-basin  instead  of  into  the 
cups  which  were  waiting  to  be  replenished 

I  started  and  felt  not  a  little  guilty,  for  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten where  I  was  and  what  I  was  doing,  the  talk  about  the 
coming  Exhibition  having  carried  my  thoughts  at  once  to 
London,  and,  naturally,  onwards  to  Martin,  who  was  at  that 
moment  in  some  quarter — I  had  not  the  least  idea  which — 
of  the  great  unknown  metropolis.  I  begged  her  ladyship's 
pardon,  and  addressed  myself  once  more  to  my  duties, 
while  my  Aunt  Bertha  remarked  sarcastically,  that  I  must 
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be  excused,  as  I  had  been  extremely  absent  of  late,  having, 
as  all  the  neighbourhood  unfortunately  knew,  "fallen  in 
love!" 

I  felt  both  stunned  and  displeased  at  hearing  my  most 
private  affairs  thus  publicly  referred  to  ;  and  I  felt  very  sure 
that  I  and  they  had  been  well  discussed  before  I  made  my 
appearance  in  the  dining-room.  But  Lady  Rachel  said — 
addressing,  I  thought,  my  Aunt  Dorothy  more  than  any 
one  else — "  The  child  looks  very  poorly  ;  in  love,  or  out  of 
love,  she  evidently  wants  some  sort  of  change ;  suppose, 
by  way  of  a  little  wholesome  dissipation,  she  comes  to  spend 
to-morrow  with  me  ;  I  want  her  to  show  me  how  she 
manages  that  *  honeycomb- netting '  of  hers,  for  I  have 
quite  forgotten  the  way  of  it.  In  return,  I  will  give  her 
the  pattern  of  the  new  Oriental  crochet.  Will  you  come, 
Esther?" 

"  If  your  ladyship  pleases,  and  if  my  aunts  see  no  objec- 
tion," I  faltered  I  used  to  be  very  fond  once  of  going  for 
the  day  to  Raleigh  Court,  where  there  are  so  many  curious 
and  beautiful  things ;  but  just  now  I  felt  little  inclined  to 
throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  will  be  tolerably 
certain  to  side  with  the  ladies  of  Wyntercombe.  I  was 
sure  that  my  aunts  would  graciously  endorse  the  invita- 
tion, for  I  knew,  as  well  as  possible,  that  the  whole  story  of 
my  '* unhappy  attachment"  had  been  already  confided  to 
Lady  Rachel. 

"  Of  course,  our  niece  will  be  only  too  grateful  to  spend 
as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  you  may  desire  at  The  Court, 
Lady  Rachel,"  remarked  my  Aunt  Joanna.  "  She  cannot 
but  profit  by  the  wise  advice  you  will  condescend  to  give 
her.  Shall  she  come  to  you  for  luncheon?  And  at 
what  hour  in  the  evening  shall  I  send  the  carriage  for 
her?" 

"  Let  her  come  quite  early — in  good  time  for  a  real  old- 
fashioned  *  snack,'  "  replied  Lady  Rachel,  good-temperedly. 
"  And  as  to  her  return,  my  carriage  is  quite  at  her  disposal, 
when  we  are  tired  of  our  day.  We  are  going  to  have  two 
o'clock  dinner  and  five  o'clock  tea,  and  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
library  afterwards.     Will  that  do,  Esther  ?  " 

I  could  only  thank  her  ladyship  and  accept  her  kind 
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invitation;  and  quite  suddenly,  though  I  had  privately 
deprecated  the  idea  of  going,  as  things  were,  beyond  the 
family  circle,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  spend  some 
hours  in  quite  another  atmosphere — where,  though  I  might 
possibly  be  lectured  and  reproved,  I  should  doubtless  escape 
the  covert  sarcasms  to  which  I  was  exposed  at  home,  as  well 
as  the  ceaseless  reflections  on  my  **  unworthy  conduct,'* 
which  seem  to  be  my  daily  portion  whenever  we  sit  down 
to  table.  And  there  is  one  very  bad  habit  which  I  shall 
always  think  an  essentially  plebeian  one — and  to  which  I 
am  almost  certain  none  of  the  Soames  family  would  conde- 
scend— to  which  the  Misses  Wynterthorpe  are  given — viz., 
that  of  talking  at  any  person  present  who  may  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  under  their  displeasure.  Aunt  Joanna 
has  a  real  talent,  if  not  actually  a  genius,  for  making  culprits 
smart  under  the  stinging  allusions  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  rebuff. 

Now,  Lady  Rachel  Raleigh  is  aristocratic  enough  to 
disdain  this  kind  of  guerilla  warfare  ; — she  is  not  given  to 
harass  the  enemy,  though  she  has  no  objection  to  a  stormy 
battlefield,  where  she  and  her  foes  may  exchange  hard 
thrusts  at  will ;  she  prefers  a  "  fair  stand-up  fight "  in- 
variably, whether  it  take  the  form  of  chastising  a  naughty 
grandchild,  or  denouncing,  in  withering  terms,  a  presumptu- 
ous antagonist  I  therefore  experienced  a  kind  of  satisfaction 
that  I  could  not  repress,  at  the  bare  idea  of  being  able  to 
carry  the  war  straightway  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  it 
comforted  me  to  note  that  her  ladyship  did  not  obviously 
respond  to  the  polite  abuse  of  the  Soames  family,  which  for 
the  last  month  or  thereabouts  had  been  so  freely  expressed 
in  my  reluctant  hearing. 

That  same  evening  when — our  guest  having  departed — I 
returned  to  the  interrupted  piece  of  translation.  Aunt 
Dorothy  made  her  appearance  in  the  schoolroom,  and, 
without  the  slightest  ceremony,  commenced  to  clear  away 
the  half-dozen  volumes  that  still  surrounded  me.  "  I  want 
to  have  a  word  with  you,  Esther — ^put  away  your  writing," 
said  my  practical  aunt,  in  her  somewhat  brusque  tones. 

**  Yes,  Aunt  Dorothy ! "  and  I  folded  my  hands,  as 
Levizac  and  Hdmel  disappeared  involuntarily. 
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"  You  are  going  to-morrow  to  Raleigh  Court — Lady 
Rachel  asked  you,  Esther.'* 

"Yes,  she  did,  Aunt  Dorothy;  but  I  rather  think  invita- 
tion and  permisson  were  alike  settled  before  I  was  called 
upon  the  scene" 

**  Perhaps  so,  and  perhaps  not — we  need  not  discuss  that 
point ;  but,  Esther,  I  came  to  advise  you — and  I  am  more 
than  twice  your  age — to  make  a  friend  of  Lady  Rachel 
Raleigh.  You  must  not  expect  much  from  me  ;  I  am  a 
Wynterthorpe,  and  it  behoves  me  to  fall  in  with  the  councils 
of  my  elders.  I  am,  as  you  well  know,  the  youngest  of  the 
trio ;  and,  perhaps,  if  I  had  held  my  own,  years  ago,  my 
position  might  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  to-day. 
However,  that  is  not  to  the  point  at  all ;  I  came  to  say  to 
you.  Keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the  mistress  of  The  Court 
She  can  help  you,  if  she  take  it  into  her  wise  old  head  to  do 
so,  or  she  can  lend  strength  to  the  *  Opposition^  which  could 
not  fail  to  render  your  path  more  perilous  and  difficult  than 
you  can  possibly  foresee." 

To  which  enigmatical  speech  I  could  not  help  replying  : 
**  Are  you  of  5ie  *  Opposition,'  or  are  you  not.  Aunt 
Dorothy?" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  before  the  answer  came; 
then  it  was — "  That,  too,  is  a  question  that  need  not  be 
discussed.  I  am  Dorothy  Wynterthorpe,  of  Wyntercombe, 
and  Joanna  is — while  she  lives — the  head  of  the  family.  I 
do  not  say  whether  I  am  of  the  *  Opposition,'  or  otherwise ; 
but  my  counsel  is — make  a  friend  of  Lady  Rachel  Raleigh." 

"  I  will ;  if  it  be  possible,  without  relinquishing  one  inch 
of  the  ground  on  which  I  have  entrenched  myself.  Martin 
and  I  have  agreed,  if  duty  demand  it,  to  live  separate  lives 
for  years  ;  but  to  separate  entirely  and  for  ever,  we  do  not, 
and  never  shall,  agree.  And  nothing  that  Lady  Rachel  can 
urge  will  make  me  willing  to  sever  the  ties  that  our  mutual 
affection  has  made  between  us." 

"Still,  Esther,  I  say  again,  make  a  friend  of  Lady 
Rachel" 

"  And  again  I  reply,  I  will  if  I  can.  And  there  is  one 
thing  more.  Aunt  Dorothy ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me  some- 
thing." 
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"What  is  it,  child?"  and  Aunt  Dorothy  moved  her 
hands  rather  nervously.  "  There  are  some  things,  naturally, 
which  my  sisters  would  not  like  me  to  tell  you.  They  do  not 
always  tell  me  everything ;  they  seem  to  forget  that  I  have 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion;  that  I  am,  although  their 
junior,  of  their  own  generation.     Well " 

**  I  only  want  to  know  what  relates  entirely  to  myself; 
what  sooner  or  later  I  shall  have  to  be  told,  I  fancy, 
officially.  How  much  is  that  *  pittance '  that  Aunt  Joanna 
said  she  could  not  keep  from  me  ?  What  is  the  income 
that  I  enjoy,  not  as  Miss  Wynterthorpe's  niece,  but  as 
Llewellyn  Wynne's  orphan  daughter.?  " 

Aunt  Dorothy  kept  silence  a  little  while,  then  she 
cautiously  opened  the  schoolroom  door  and  looked  out 
into  the  corridor.  Finding  that  no  one  was  within  earshot, 
she  came  back  to  the  spot  near  which  she  had  found  me, 
and  taking  a  seat,  began — **  I  see  no  reason,  child,  why 
I  should  refuse  to  gratify  your  most  natural  curiosity." 

**  It  is  not  curiosity,  aunt ;  it  is  something  of  a  far  graver 
character  that  makes  me  so  anxious  to  know  precisely  on 
what  grounds  I  stand  at  Wyntercombe.  HaVe  I  really  any 
money  of  my  very  own  ?  And  if  I  have  any,  how  much 
is  it?'' 

**  I  really  think  you  ought  to  know  ;  it  cannot  be  of  any 
use  to  keep  you  in  darkness,  as  you  are  quite  old  enough  to 
understand  such  little  matters.  Only  do  not,  I  beg  you, 
refer  to  the  subject  in  the  hearing  of  Joanna  and  Bertha, 
who,  it  seems  to  me,  would,  if  they  could,  treat  all  people 
under  fifty  as  children  that  need  supervision.  Well,  then, 
you  have  exactly  a  hundred  a  year  I " 

**  Am  I  really  so  well  off?     Did  papa  leave  it  to  me  ?  " 

**  Not  exactly.  He  could  no  more  help  your  having  it 
than  we  can.  I  do  not  quite  understand,  for  I  never  had  a 
head  for  business  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  all  Indian 
Civil  servants  pay  a  certain  percentage  on  their  salaries,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  widows  and  children  who  survive  them. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Covenanted  Civilian  does  so,  and  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  For  the  uncovenanted  civilian,  I 
cannot  answer." 

"  And  my  father  was  of  the  covenanted  sort  ?  " 
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**  Yes,  he  was ;  and  I  must  tell  you  that  a  *  covenanted 
civilian'  is  always  a  man  of  education  and  culture,  and 
occupies  a  good  position  in  society;  moreover,  he  never 
leaves  a  family  unprovided  for." 

"Then  why  did  my  mother's  marriage  give  so  much 
offence  to  her  own  people  ?  " 

"  Child  !  do  you  not  comprehend  ?  Your  mother  was  a 
Wynterthorpe  of  Wyntercombe,  descended  from  as  good 
and  as  old  a  family  as  any  in  the  country.  Your  mother 
boasted  of  a  pedigree  such  as  few  people  enjoy  ;  your  father 
—though  a  most  respectable  and  worthy  man— had  none.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  Nonconformist  minister ;  the  Wynter- 
thoipes  are  a  family  of  family  ;  the  Wynnes  are  nobodies, 
though  I  dare  say  they  put  in  their  claim  to  be  descended 
from  King  Llewellyn,  or  King  David,  or  Prince  Caradoc,  or 
some  other  mythological  magnate — Heaven  knows  who  !" 

"  I  am  well  content  that  my  father  should  have  been  a 
gentleman,  and  a  good  and  reputable  person ;  and  as  for 
pedigree,  it  seems  to  me  that  its  value  is  very  much  over- 
rated. You  might  have  been  born  a  Princess  of  the  Blood, 
but  you  were  only  born  a  Wynterthorpe,  yet  you  are  inno 
wise  to  blame  for  being  less  nobly  descended  than  is  Queen 
Victoria's  eldest  daughter." 

This  view  of  the  case  seemed  rather  to  strike  Aunt 
Dorothy.  **  It  is  true,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  conviction  ; 
"  and  as  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  am  not  a  Princess 
Royal,  or  an  Infanta,  it  may  not  exactly  be  the  fault  of 
anybody  for  being  nobody.  Birth  is,  after  all,  an  accident, 
Esther  ;  this  is  a  conclusion  to  which  one  must  come,  if  one 
thinks  at  all.  Still,  good  birth  is  an  infinite  privilege — one 
that  can  never  be  too  highly  esteemed ;  but  it  is  a  privilege 
that  involves  great  responsibilities.  It  is  your  bounden 
duty  not  to  marry  into  a  family  less  distinguished  than  your 

own.     But  about  this  income  of  yours '* 

"  Yes ;  who  has  it  at  the  present  moment  ?  " 
"  Your  aunts  Joanna  and  Bertha,  who  were  named  your 
guardians — I  believe,  by  your  poor  mother.  You  have 
enjoyed  a  very  fair  share  of  your  money,  I  can  assure  you. 
You  have  been  well  lodged  and  well  dressed  ;  you  have  had 
governesses  and  masters,  and  you  now  have  your  own  maid 
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— as  becomes  a  young  lady  in  your  position.  You  have 
also  enjoyed  a  very  fair  allowance  of  pocket-money ;  trust 
me,  if  your  iiunts  had  to  give  in  an  account  of  the  funds 
unconditionally  committed  to  them,  the  balance  would  not 
be  in  your  favour." 

**  I  dare  say  not ;  I  have  received  every  possible  con- 
sideration— my  aunts  could  scarcely  have  treated  me  with  a 
larger  liberality  :  my  education  alone,  for  the  last  few  years, 
must  have  absorbed  more  than  my  income.  You  have  all 
been  most  generous.  Aunt  Dorothy.  I  require  only  one 
thing  more — my  freedom.  But  is  this  comfortable  little 
income  of  mine  for  life  ?  " 

**  No.  It  ceases  when  you  marry — ceases  entirely,  ex- 
cept that  you  receive  an  insignificant  dot,  barely  enough  to 
purchase  a  very  modest  trousseau.  If  you  were  so  mis- 
guided as  to  become  the  wife  of  young  Mr.  Soames,  you 
would  have  to  go  to  him  with  only  a  trunk  or  two,  filled 
with  common  necessary  clothes.  Your  allowance  from  the 
Service — or  from  whomsoever  it  comes — would  cease  on 
your  wedding-day.  Now,  child,  don't  ask  any  more 
questions." 

And  before  I  could  thank  Aunt  Dorothy  for  having  so 
kindly  accorded  me  the  information  I  desired,  she  ran 
downstairs,  and  I  saw  her  no  more  that  night,  save  in  the 
august  company  of  her  elder  sisters. 


CHAPTER    V. 

AT   THE   COURT. 

"The  stately  homes  of  England, 
How  beautiful  they  stand  ! 
Amidst  their  tall,  ancestral  trees. 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land." 

YESTERDAY  I  spent  at   Raleigh  Court,  and  I  feel 
much  the  better  in  every  way  for  the  pleasant  little 
change.     When  I  came  down  in  the  morning  to  family 
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prayers,  Aunt  Dorothy  looked  so  grave — I  was  almost  going 
to  write  sour — that  I  could  scarcely  believe  we  had  talked 
so  confidentially  together  in  the  schoolroom  the  evening 
before.  But  once — ^just  before  the  servants  filed  in,  and  while 
Aunt  Joanna  was  solemnly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
great  Bible — Aunt  Dorothy,  who  sits  a  little  behind  her, 
caught  my  eye,  and,  with  something  between  a  wink  and  a 
nod,  put  her  forefinger  upon  her  lips,  giving  me  to  under- 
stand, .no  doubt,  that  we  perfectly  understood  each  other. 
She  had  told  me  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  know ;  she  had 
satisfied,  as  she  said  herself,  my  "  very  natural  curiosity ; " 
only,  I  was  to  keep  my  own  counsel,  and  on  no  account  let 
my  elder  aunts  have  any  idea  that  I  had  penetrated  their 
secret.  Though  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  quite  as  much  my 
secret  as  theirs ;  and  it  was  not  out  of  mere  curiosity  that  I 
put  the  question  to  Aunt  Dorothy;  for  "curiosity"  is  a 
childish  foible,  and  even  my  "  Jt)etters "  admit  the  fact  of 
my  being  grown-up. 

We  had  breakfast  as  usual,  and  Hudson  handed  me  my 
cup  of  coffee  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say,  "  There  I  you 
perverse  and  ungrateful  young  lady,  take  what  you  do  not 
deserve;  dry  bread  and  skim-milk  are  quite  good  enough  for 
one  so  ill-behaved  as  you." 

I  wonder  whether  Hudson  knows  that  I  am  not  altogether 
dependent  upon  his  mistresses  ?  I  have  a  right  to  whole- 
some food  and  to  comfortable  shelter — my  hundred  a- 
year  will  always  ensure  me  that,  even  should  my  aunts 
refuse  to  acknowledge  me,  and  make  up  their  minds  to  treat 
me  as  a  rebel  I  am  glad  my  father  belonged  to  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed,  that  if  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  I  shall  not  be  "  beholden,"  as  Prim  says, 
to  the  charity  of  displeased  relatives.  When  breakfast  was 
quite  over,  and  Hudson  had  left  the  room — I  always  feel  a 
kind  of  relief  when  he  and  the  last  remnant  of  the  repast 
have  disappeared  together— Aunt  Joanna  said,  "  Esther,  we 
trust  that  you  are  fully  sensible  of  the  favours  you  still  enjoy, 
especially  of  the  privilege  that  is  this  day  accorded  to  you — 
that  of  visiting  dear  Lady  Rachel,  a  woman  whom  you  may 
be  always  proud  to  know — a  woman  as  good  and  as  estim- 
able as  she  is  noble  in  rank  and  in  position.     Lady  Rachel 
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Raleigh  is  a  person  of  great  discernment,  and  of  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  life's  duties  and  responsibilities ;  she  has  had  the 
experience  of  more  than  threescore  years,  and  I  know  no 
one  better  fitted  to  bestow  advice  upon  a  wayward,  foolish, 
petulant  girl  like  yourself.  She  is  one  of  /ourselves,  too ; 
she  is  of  better  descent  even  than  we  Wynterthorpes ;  we  do 
hope  that  you  are  going  to  Raleigh  Court  in  a  humble,  teach- 
able spirit,  ready  to  profit  by  her  superior  wisdom  and  her 
counsel" 

Of  course  I  could  do  nothing  but  listen  respectfully  and 
make  no  reply.  It  struck  me,  however,  that  it  would  be 
somewhat  of  a  comfort  to  discuss  my  affairs  with  Lady 
Rachel,  who  is  not  quite  as  austere  and  dictatorial  as  my 
aunts ;  they  will  never  permit  the  least  approach  to  what 
they  call  "  answering  again  " — I  mean,  that  they  think  it  is 
quite  right  and  proper  that  they  should  say  all  they  have  to 
say,  without  any  rejoinder  from  the  person  most  interested 
They  will  allow  no  discussion,  no  argument,  no  differing  in 
opinion.  That  was  all  very  well  when  I  was  a  child,  for 
children  must  certainly  obey  their  parents,  or  I  do  not  know 
where  the  world  would  be.  .And  the  Rector  took  great 
pains,  when  he  examined  me  for  Confirmation,  to  impress 
upon  my  mind  the  fact  that  my  aunts  stood  to  me  in  the 
place  of  my  father  and  mother,  whom  it  had  pleased  God 
early  to  remove  to  a  better  world. 

But  I  am  no  child  now ;  I  am  in  my  nineteenth  year,  and 
I  am — say  what  they  may — a  betrothed  maiden.  Jam  engaged 
to  be  married! 

Then  Aunt  Bertha  came  in  and  took  up  her  parable.  She, 
too,  hoped  I  should  "  profit "  by  the  inestimable  counsel  I 
was  certain  to  receive.  But  her  principal  concern  seemed 
to  be  about  my  toilet,  upon  which  I  had  already  decided, 
and  desired  Patience  to  lay  out  in  readiness  directly  after 
breakfast.  I  have  a  very  pretty  green  and  grey  light  silk 
dress  that  I  love  to  wear,  because  I  first  wore  it  one  evening 
at  the  Rectory,  and  Martin  admired  it  extremely,  and  said  he 
had  never  seen  me  look  so  nicely ;  and  it  pleases  me  more 
than  I  can  tell  to  wear  what  he  has  approved 

But  Aunt  Bertha  insisted  on  going  up  to  my  room  and 
looking  out  something  else.     The  silk  dress  was  not  suitable, 
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she  said ;  it  was  pretty  enough  in  itself,  and  looked  very 
weU  ;  but  I  should  appear  like  a  young  woman  from  behind 
a  counter,  or  a  poor  daily  governess  decked  out  in  her 
Sunday  best.  As  I  was  neither  shop-girl  nor  governess,  I 
thought  that  could  not  matter ;  I  was  going  to  visit  Lsidy 
Rachel,  and  she  knew  exactly  who  I  was.  But  Aunt  Bertha 
persisted,  and  hesitated  so  long  between  a  new  pink  and 
white  muslin  and  a  very  stylishly  made  lavender  alpaca  that 
had  just  come  home  from  our  dressmaker  at  Southchester, 
that  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  be  ready  when  the  carriage 
came  round.  The  trouble  was  that  silks  should  never  be 
worn  in  the  morning,  not  till  one  appeared  dressed  for 
dinner ;  and  early  dinner,  to  which  I  was  invited,  really 
represented  luncheon.  At  last,  to  my  relief,  she  decided  on 
the  muslin,  for  the  day  was  exceedingly  warm,  and  the  alpaca^ 
though  in  the  latest  fashion,  would  certainly  be,  and  would 
hok^  a  little  cumbrous. 

So  Patience  shook  out  the  muslin  dress  and  arranged  over 
h  a  very  pretty  light  lace  pelerine ;  my  bonnet  is  a  "  drawn" 
one,  of  pure  white  lisse^  very  neatly  trimmed  with  pale  pink 
hedge-roses.  I  thought  I  made  a  very  satisfactory  appear- 
ance when  I  went  and  looked  at  myself  in  Aunt  Bertha's 
long  cheval  glass,  for  I  have  no  full-length  mirror  in  my  own 
room.  I  was  just  feeling  perfectly  content  with  my  reflec- 
tion, and  wishing — oh,  so  earnestly! — that  Martin  could  see 
me  in  my  gauzy  muslin  and  delicate  lace,  and  in  my  new 
summer  bonnet,  which  Patience  says  becomes  me  wonder- 
fully, when  Aunt  Bertha,  as  she  arranged  the  folds  of  my 
dress,  whispered  to  me,  "  You  don't  know  how  pretty  you 
look,  child  1  I  can  fancy  I  see  myself  again  at  eighteen  and 
a  half.  We  are  certainly  very  much  alike.  It  would  break 
my  heart  if  I  thought  you  would  be  such  a  simpleton  as  to 
throw  yourself  away  on  a  country  clodhopper  like  Martin 
Soames.  But  I  know  you  worCt.  You  will  have  a  proper 
respect  for  yourself  and  for  your  family.  You  will  be  our 
pride  ai)d  blessing,  Esther,  dear." 

**  I  hope  so,"  I  said,  feeling,  however,  very  much  disin- 
clined to  pledge  myself  to  become  a  "pride  and  a  blessing" 
in  the  way  she  meant.  And  Martin  is  no  clodhopper^  but  a 
well-educated,  refined  young  man,  although  he  cannot,  as  I 
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heard  some  one  say  the  other  day,  ^^ prove  sixteen  guar- 
terings^'  or  trace  his  descent  from  Howards,  Percys,  and 
Vere  de  Veres  !  I  do  not  think  it  is  vanity  to  think  he 
would  admire  me  if  only  he  were  here.  To  be  beautiful  to 
one  person  in  the  world  would  be  quite  enough  for  me ;  I 
should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  adorn  myself  for  one  only;  I 
should  not  care — at  least,  I  think  I  should  not — to  be  the 
belle  of  the  season. 

J  was  glad  when  I  heard  the  wheels  grinding  on  the 
gravel  outside.  I  might  have  gone,  of  course,  in  the  little 
phaeton  that  the  cob  draws,  and  I  should  have  been  quite 
contented ;  but  my  aunts  would  not  allow  me  to  drive  to 
Raleigh  Court  in  anything  less  than  our  orthodox  style.  So 
the  open  carriage — the  barouche — was  there  waiting,  the 
horses — such  a  sleek  perfectly  matched  pair  as  they  are — 
were  more  carefully  groomed  than  usual ;  they  had  on  their 
regulation  rosettes,  and  looked  as  if  they  thought  they  were 
bestowing  on  me  an  unexampled  favour  in  permitting  them- 
selves to  be  harnessed  for  my  especial  benefit.  Our  old 
coachman,  Darke,  and  Fearns,  the  groom,  were  both  upon 
the  box.  I  was  going  to  Lady  Rachers  in  state,  as  became 
the  niece  of  the  Misses  Wynterthorpe  of  Wyntercombe. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  fresh  and  sweet,  and  only  plea- 
santly warm,  as  we  met  the  soft  south  breezes,  laden  with 
the  perfume  of  roses,  woodbine,  carnations,  and  countless 
other  midsummer  flowers ;  for  fine  weather  had  come  back 
again,  and  the  country  looked  all  the  more  beautiful  for 
the  rainy  weeks  we  had  a  little  while  ago.  The  roads 
scarcely  had  time  to  become  really  dusty,  and  as  we  drove 
along  through  the  elm-shaded  lanes,  with  the  hills  on  one 
side  and  the  broad,  full  river  on  the  other,  and  the  banks 
^nd  hedgerows  starred  with  wild  geraniums,  campions,  pink 
and  white,  yellow  mulleins,  and  tall,  purple  loosestrife,  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  the  world — that  is,  our  little  world 
of  Netterley — more  beautiful. 

It  was  only  about  half-past  eleven  when  I  was  put  down 
at  Raleigh  Court,  and  saw  Lady  Rachel  coming  out  of  the 
large  conservatory  to  welcome  me.  She  was  dressed,  as  she 
always  is — except  upon  state  occasions — in  a  heavy,  lustre- 
less black  silk,  and  she  wore  a  close  white  lace  cap,  very 
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little  trimmed — a  sort  of  compromise,  I  have  been  told,  for 
the  widow's  cap  which  her  eldest  son  persuaded  her  on  his 
marriage-day  at  last  to  lay  aside.  Lady  Rachel  must  have 
been  pretty  once,  for  she  has  well-cut,  though  not  small, 
features,  and  her  complexion  is  delicate,  almost  lovely,  with 
its  framework  of  soft,  silvery  white  hair. 

The  house  is  pretty  large,  and  more  ancient  than  ours ; 
part  of  it  is  very  old  indeed,  and  dates  back  to  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  gardens  are  splendid,  for  there  are 
sloping  lawns,  and  bowers,  and  "  pleached  alleys,"  and  ter- 
races, and  fountains,  and  such  a  wealth  of  rare  and  beautiful 
shrubs  and  blossoms  as  have  to  be  viewed  in  order  to  be 
imagined.  But  the  great  glory  of  The  Court  to  me  is  the 
moat^  which  runs  round  three  sides  of  the  fine  old  mansion, 
and  is  just  now  covered  with  water-lilies.  It  used  to  go  all 
round  the  house,  I  know  ;  but  on  the  south  side  it  was  filled 
up  twenty  years  ago,  because  some  of  the  ground-floor 
apartments — and,  I  think,  the  basement — were  said  to  be 
too  damp  to  be  either  wholesome  or  agreeable.  My  aunts 
Joanna  and  Bertha  both  remember  driving  up  to  the  grand 
entrance  across  a  draw-bridge  that  could  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure.  And  there  was  once  a  portcullis,  too, 
that  has  long  since  disappeared.  The  Court  was  one  of 
those  fortified  houses — not  exactly  a  fortress,  or  a  castle — 
which  abound  in  these  parts,  and  which  were  supposed  to 
be  ready  to  be  put  into  a  state  of  defence  whenever  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  required  it 

"  Well,  Esther,  you  look  quite  radiant  this  morning ;  the 
carriage  is  on  its  way  back,  I  see.  You  and  I  are  to  spend 
a  long,  quiet  day,  and,  you  know,  I  promised  your  aunts  to 
be  responsible  for  your  safe  return.  Fellowes  will  drive  you 
home  when  you  are  tired  of  the  old  woman,  and  her  flowers 
and  doves ;  and  Mary  Matson,  my  own  trusty  maid,  shall 
accompany  you.  Now  let  us  go  into  that  arbour  yonder, 
and  I  think  we  shall  find  a  little  opportune  refreshment  I 
told  them  we  should  want  a  *  snack,'  though,  of  course,  no 
actual  luncheon,  as  dinner  is  to  be  on  the  table  at  two 
o'clock." 

The  "  snack  *'  was  delightful ;  there  was  just  what  a  girl 
is  pretty  sure  to  prefer  to  any  more  formal  meal;  plum 
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cake  and  almond  cake,  a  basket  of  ripe  strawberries,  just 
gathered,  with  plenty  of  fine,  rich  cream  ;  cowslip  wine  and 
curds-and-whey,  ad  libitum.  My  pleasant  drive  had  given 
me  quite  an  appetite,  and  I  was  ready  to  do  justice  to  the 
simple  fare  provided  When  we  had  finished  our  nice  little 
luncheon — I  wi«h  one  might  live  on  "  snacks,"  and  eschew 
dinners  and  suppers  and  elaborate  luncheons  —  Lady 
Rachel  proposed  that  we  should  go  and  sit  in  a  certain 
window-recess  she  pointed  out,  where  she  said  she  spent  a 
great  portion  of  her  time  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
recess  in  question  was  quite  a  little  room,  and  it  was  glazed 
nearly  all  round.  The  view  it  commanded  was  glorious.  I 
had  never  before  been  at  Raleigh  Court  in  the  summer,  so  I 
was  not  prepared  for  the  broad  stretch  of  stream,  and  wood- 
land, and  rich  green  meadowland  that  made  up  the  pleasant 
landscape  I  was  called  on  to  admire.  I  had  no  idea  the 
country — and  it  is  not  far  from  Netterley — was  one-half  so 
beautiful 

I  said  as  much,  and  Lady  Rachel  replied,  "  There  is  no 
lovelier  spot  than  Southamshire  within  the  four  seas,  my 
dear.  I  often  thank  God  that  He  has  given  me  so  fair  a 
heritage.  He  has  cast  my  lot  just  where  I  would  have  it 
cast,  had  I  my  choice  of  all  the  land.  I  love  Netterley, 
Esther;  and,  above  all,  I  love  this  old  house,  and  the 
grounds  and  the  prospect  My  husband  was  bom  here,  and 
so  were  all  my  children,  and  some  of  my  grandchildren,  too ; 
and  here  my  husband  died,  nearly  thirty  years  ago." 

"Thirty  years ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  what  a  long,  long  time 
— more  than  my  whole  life ;  and  are  you  not  tired  sometimes. 
Lady  Rachel  ?    Should  you  not  like  a  change  ?  " 

"  Changes  will  come  whether  I  like  them  or  not.     But — 

'  The  changes  that  will  surely  come 
I  do  not  fear  to  see.' 

No  !  I  want  no  more  variety  than  I  have ;  I  have  plenty  of 
duties,  and  there  are  my  flowers  and  books,  and  my  pets, 
and  my  children  and  grandchildren  write  to  me  often 
and  tell  me  all  the  news — I  like  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  great  world  far  away,  and  I  feel  a  keen  interest  in 
politics,  as  I  think  you  know,  Esther.     And  many  young 
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people  come  to  visit  me— rnot  only  my  grandchildren.  I 
thank  you  very  much,  my  dear,  for  your  company  to-day ;  it 
was  very  good  of  you  to  sacrifice  your  time  to  me,  knowing 
how  little  I  have  to  offer  you  in  the  way  of  amusement" 

"No,  indeed,"  I  interrupted;  "the  goodness  was  all  on 
your  side,  Lady  Rachel.  It  is  quite  amusement  enough  for 
me  to  spend  a  day  like  this  in  such  a  lovely,  dear  old 
place.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  invitation,  and  I 
am  very  glad  you  drove  in  to  the  service  yesterday  morning, 
for  it  is  not  very  often  we  see  you  at  church,  except  on 
Sundays." 

"  The  distance  is  too  great  The  truth  is,  Esther,  I  came 
expressly  to  Netterley  that  I  might  see  you  and  my  friends 
at  Wyntercombe.  I  meant  to  be  asked  to  luncheon;  I 
wanted  to  find  out  just  two  or  three  things.  I  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  keep  Saints*  days.'* 

"  We  do — my  aunts  and  I."       ' 

"  I  know  you  do ;  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not,  if  it  pleases  you.  Though  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  practice  is  demoralising." 

"  Demoralising  to  go  to  church  ?" 

"Going  to  church  may  be  as  demoralising  as  anything 
else — as  keeping  pigeons,  for  instance.  All  depends  upon 
the  goer — upon  the  sp'rtf  in  which  you  go.  And  I  do  not 
think  much  good  comes  of  attending  a  service  simply 
because  it  ts  a  service.  I  have  my  own  opinions  on  a  good 
many  subjects.  I  am  rather  an  eccentric  old  body.  I  like 
to  look  everything  full  in  the  face ;  I  like  to  gauge  the 
depth  of  most  of  our  institutions  and  our  customs,  and  I 
want  to  know  just  what  is  the  little  quarrel  at  present 
between  you  and  your  good  aunts." 

"  Oh,  do  you  not  know,  Lady  Rachel  ?  I  thought  every- 
body knew.  I  thought  all  Netterley,  and  Ashdown,  and 
St  Croix,  and  even  Southchester,  was  talking  about  me 
and  my  affairs." 

'*  People  do  talk  a  great  deal,  I  must  confess,  in  country 
neighbourhoods.  And  as  I  don't  like  pretence  of  any 
sort,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  do  know  what  is  the  trouble  that 
has  arisen  since  the  winter  in  your  household ;  you  and 
Martin  Soames  have  fallen  in  love  with  each  other,  unless 
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people  are  sad  story-tellers.  Your  aunts  Joanna  and 
Bertha  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  me  yesterday  when  you 
left  us  after  luncheon ;  so  I  know  for  certain  that  the  report, 
which  reached  me  weeks  ago,  is  correct  Still,  I  am  fond  of 
viewing  a  subject  from  various  points  of  vision ;  and  I 
thought  that  probably  you  had  a  very  different  opinion  from 
your  aunts.  It  is  Martin — and  Martin  only — against  the 
world,  I  suppose,  with  you  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  Martin  Soames,  my  lady  ?  " 

"  I  know  him  pretty  well,  I  think ;  and  I  am  sure  he  is  a 
very  good  young  man,  and  a  clever  one,  too.  Mr.  Martin 
Soames  will  be  somebody  some  day.  Miss  Esther ;  and  so 
you  fancy  you  love  him  dearly  ?" 

"  I  do  more  than  fancy — I  am  sure  of  it  And  he  loves 
me,  beyond  all  doubt" 

"  And  you  are  really  engaged  to  him  ?" 

"Really  and  truly.  Though  if  we  shall  ever  be  married 
is  extremely  doubtful  He  is  poor,  and  I  am  poor ;  and  my 
aunts,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  will  not  even  hear  of  the 
engagement  Lady  Rachel,  I  love  Martin  Soames  so 
sincerely,  that  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice — almost  everything 
for  him  ;  I  would  rather  be  his  wife  than  the  wife  of  a 
millionaire  or  a  peer  of  the  realm.  And  I  am  proud  of 
him,  for  he  is  good  and  noble,  even  though  his  parentage 
is  of  no  account ;  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  to  trust  my  happi- 
ness to  him.  I  have  always  obeyed  my  aunts ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  Martin  has  his  rights  as  well  as  they.  Do  you 
not  think  he  is  worthy  to  be  loved  ? " 

"  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  is  worthy.  Martin  Soames  is 
a  Christian  man,  and  in  all  respects  I  believe  him  to  be 
trustworthy.  He  is  a  gentleman,  too,  in  all  but  that  one 
point  of  descent,  on  which  your  friends  lay  so  much  stress. 
His  family,  too,  are  eminently  respectable — persons  whom 
you  never  need  be  ashamed  to  own." 

"Then  what  should  I  do.  Lady  Rachel?  Ought  I  to 
allow  my  aunts — with  whom  I  cannot  in  many  respects 
agree — to  spoil  my  life  ?" 

"Child,  no  one  can  spoil  your  life  except  yourself. 
You  may  spoil  it — you  will  spoil  it  if  you  are  stubborn  and 
headstrong,  and  clamour  for  your  own  way.     You  will  spoil 
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it  if  you  snatch  at  what  is  withheld  I  have  known  young 
people  grasp  at  the  thing  for  which  they  long,  and  seize  it 
and  hold  it  fast,  and  after  all  have  to  let  it  go ;  just  as  a 
mischievous  boy  will  catch  a  lovely  butterfly — more  bent  on 
gratifying  himself  than  on  doing  the  right  thing — only  to 
find  it  dead,  and  maimed,  and  bruised  in  his  ruthless 
hold" 

**  Then  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  What  ought  I  to 
do  ?  There  is  Martin  to  be  thought  of  as  well  as  myself ; 
I  must  be  faithful  to  him." 

**  Certainly  you  must,  though  faithfulness  may  not  take 
the  exact  shape  you  anticipate.  Be  patient ;  be  content  to 
wait,  and  leave  your  future  in  God's  hands.  Be  sure  that 
if  it  be  good  for  you  and  for  the  one  you  love.  He  will  give 
you  your  heart's  desire.  We  cannot  tell  when  or  how  God 
will  bring  things  to  pass  ;  but  we  must  trust  His  love  and 
wisdom,  and  wait  His  time.     All  will  be  well  some  day.*' 

"  But,  suppose  the  *  some  day  *  should  not  come  at  all  in 
this  life?" 

"  Then  we  must  wait  for  another  life.  Esther,  I  told 
your  aunts  I  would  give  you  as  good  counsel  as  I  could ; 
and  this  is  my  advice — wait !  Obey  your  aunts,  who  are 
certainly  in  the  place  of  your  parents,  and  to  whom  you  owe 
all  reverence  and  affection.  You  are  still  very  young.  Life 
is  before  you — you  are  but  just  past  childhood  Be  in  no 
hurry  to  shape  your  course  for  yourself ;  let  it  be  shaped  for 
you.  Your  part  for  the  present  is,  in  Bible  language,  to 
*sit  stilV  and  be  patient.  Bow  to  lawful  control,  and, 
above  all,  do  not  try  to  order  things  for  yourself.  Do  the 
right,  even  in  trifles,  and  wait,^^ 

"Waiting  is  weary  work,  though,"  I  said,  almost 
bitterly. 

"Yes,  it  is  weary  work.  How  weary,  only  those  who 
have  waited  long  and  patiently  can  tell ;  and  hope  deferred 
makes  the  heart  sick — especially  the  young  heart,  that 
throbs  so  quickly,  and  chafes  agiinst  restraint  and  dis- 
appointment. But,  Esther,  my  dear,  months  and  years 
wear  away  more  rapidly  than  you  think  now  ;  the  older  one 
gets  the  faster  time  flies.  But  rest  comes  at  last,  whether 
the  way  be  long  or  short,  whether  thorns  and  flints  wound  our 
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feet  as  we  tread  life's  path,  or  whether  we  are  led  through 
pleasant  pastures  and  by  still  waters.  I  end  as  I  began, 
Esther — be  patient !  Wait  God's  time,  and  accept  His  will, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Don't  struggle  for  your  own  way, 
don't,  dear ;  take  the  advice  of  an  old  woman  who  is  well 
over  threescore,  and  who  has  been  pretty  hardly  tried  in  her 
time.  Age  sees  much  that  youth  cannot  see  ;  experience  has 
taught  lessons  that  cannot  be  learned  without  suffering. 
Go  straight  on  your  way  to  God,  and  let  nothing  tempt  you 
to  choose  your  own  path." 

"  Are  one's  parents,  then,  like  God  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Are 
they  to  be  obeyed  always,  and  without  limit  ?  " 

"Never  mind  the  *  always.'  Be  satisfied  to  take  the 
present  If  you  see  the  road  before  you  to-day,  you  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  see  it  to-morrow.  And  things  alter,  very 
much ;  God  has  all  hearts  under  His  control,  and  He  can 
make  the  seeming  impossibilities  of  to-day  become  the 
possibilities  of  to-morrow.  That  which  stands  up  in  your 
way,  as  a  tremendous  mountain,  this  year,  may  be  level 
ground  the  next ;  God's  people  pass  through  the  Red  Sea 
much  oftener  than  the  world  imagines  ;  Pharaoh's  hosts  are 
drowned  over  and  over  again  in  the  annals  of  quiet  untold 
Christian  lives.  But  don't  fight  against  the  obstacles,  child  ; 
don't  go  out  of  the  beaten  track  that  you  may  find  smooth 
paths  for  your  feet.  Wait — be  patient;  hope,  and  be 
patient." 

Then  we  were  summoned  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  Lady 
Rachel  found  me  some  new  books,  that  I  might  amuse 
myself  while  she  took  her  afternoon  rest  The  books  were 
of  various  kinds,  but  those  which  pleased  me  most  were 
poetry,  written  by  a  person  of  the  name  oi  Alfred  Tennyson^ 
whom  people  are  beginning  to  say  will  be  the  new  Poet- 
laureate.  I  have  read  his  May  Queen  and  his  Millers 
Daughter  before — several  limes,  indeed — and  every  time 
that  I  read  them  I  like  them  more  and  more.  I  think  my 
aunts  have  ordered  the  volumes ;  I  wonder  what  they  will 
think  oiLady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  ? 

While  we  were  taking  tea.  Lady  Rachel  asked  me  how  I 
should  like  to  go  to  London.  Why  !  I  should  like  it  above 
everything;  I  can  scarcely  express   the  pleasure  I   should 
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feel  in  going  there  !  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  like 
London,  I  have  been  told.  Long  years  ago  my  aunts  spent 
there  a  part  of  what  they  called  "  the  season  "  annually ;  and 
it  was  there,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  that  Aunt  Bertha  met  her 
fate,  I  should  like  to  know  her  story ;  was  it  at  all  like ' 
mine,  I  wonder?  Did  she  meet  with  a  Martin  Soames 
who  was  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  her  ?  And 
did  pride  conquer  love  ?  or  was  she  constrained,  as  may  be 
my  case,  to  accept  the  yoke  imposed  upon  her  ? 

Then,  as  I  reflected,  I  remembered  that  there  had  been 
some  taik  the  day  before  about  our  going  to  London ;  but 
that  is  to  be  next  year,  when  the  Great  Exhibition  is  open ; 
and  a  great  deal  may  come  to  pass  before  next  year. 

I  said  so,  and  Lady  Rachel  replied,  "  Next  year  will 
soon  be  here.  New  Year's  Day  seems  a  very  little  while 
ago,  and  yet  we  are  almost  entering  upon  the  seventh  month 
of  1850.  It  will  be  Christmas  Day  again  before  we  have 
time  to  think  about  it.  But  I  fancy — I  am  not  sure — that 
your  aunts  will  not  wait  for  the  Exhibition ;  they  think  you 
ought  to  see  a  little  more  life  than  even  Southchester 
society  can  afford,  and  I  agree  with  them." 

And  I  agreed  with  them,  too  ;  but  I  wonder  they  should 
propose  to  take  me  to  London  while  Martin  Soames  is  there. 
But  how  very  delightful  it  will  be  1  I  do  hope  we  shall  go — 
and  soon  ! 


CHAPTER  VL 

AUNT   DOROTHY'S   NEWS. 

*'  Shall  we  meet  in  the  great  city, — 
The  city  of  the  world  ?  " 

A  DAY  or  two  passed  quietly  away,  and  nothing  par- 
ticular happened.  It  was  fine  weather,  and  I  could 
enjoy  the  garden,  as  I  always  did,  in  the  lovely  summer 
season.     I  took  my  French  books  and  my  wool-work  out  of 
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doors ;  even  the  huge  embroidery-frame,  on  which  my  re- 
nowned chair  seats  were  in  progress,  I  contrived  to  transport 
to  the  roomy  old  arbour  at  the  end  of  the  long  terrace,  which 
commanded  my  favourite  view  of  the  church-tower,  and  the 
woods,  and  the  low  green  hills  beyond. 

There  I  sat ;  sometimes  industriously  plying  my  needle, 
or  conning  assiduously  my  French  lessons,  and  sometimes 
sitting  with  idle  fingers,  but  busy  thoughts,  through  the 
dreamy  hours  of  those  long,  bright  summer  days.  My  visit 
to  Raleigh  Court  had  done  me  good ;  Lady  Rachel's  excel- 
lent advice  had  impressed  itself  on  my  heart,  and  I  was 
trying  to  be  "patient  and  wait^^ — wait  for  whatever  the 
veiled  mysterious  future  might  bring.  I  tried  even  not  to 
worry  myself  about  the  proposed  visit  to  town ;  not  to  make 
plans  and  schemes,  not  even  unduly  to  expect  the  welcome 
day,  which,  however,  I  could  not  help  anticipating.  No- 
thing had  been  said  at  home  as  to  the  journey  of  which 
Lady  Rachel  had  spoken,  nor  was  the  subject  at  all  referred 
to ;  although,  of  course,  I  remembered  the  allusions  which 
had  been  made  in  my  presence  while  I  was  presiding  at 
the  afternoon  tea  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  Midsummer 
Day. 

So  I  sat  with  my  embroidery-frame  before  me,  on  which 
also  rested  a  volume  of  Racine ;  for  I  had  read  somewhere, 
very  lately,  that  it  is  not  well  simply  to  employ  one's  hands, 
while  one's  brain  is  free  to  wander  at  will,  discursively, 
from  thought  to  thought,  without  any  fixed  centre  of 
reflection.  But  when  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  by  heart  a 
long  page  of  poetry,  I  found  that  I  had  at  the  same  time 
miscounted  my  stitches,  and  must — unless  I  wished  to  have 
before  my  eyes  a  perpetual  reminder  of  my  stupid  mistake — 
cut  out  a  whole  long  afternoon's  performance.  I  felt  very 
tired  and  dispirited  as  I  did  so ;  weary  of  myself  and  of 
my  work,  and  of  the  dull  monotony  of  my  life.  Something 
of  impatience,  too,  possessed  me,  as  I  tugged  at  the  canvas, 
and  wondered  what  in  the  world  was  the  use  of  consuming 
one's  leisure  in  the  manufacture  of  mock  roses  and  lilies, 
that  after  all  would  never  rival  nature,  when  a  piece  of  woven 
velvet  or  satin  could  be  bought  quite  as  cheaply,  and  answer 
the  purpose  a  great  deal  better  than  the  productions  which 
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I  achieved  with  so  much  pains  and  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  time. 

"But-  then,"  I  began  to  argue,  ^'time  is  of  no  value  to 
me.  I  have  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  do  with  my 
time;  my  regular  employments  are  pretty  well  mapped  out 
forme,  ai^d  it  matters  little  how  the  hours  and  days  speed 
by  so  that  I  do  get  through  them — somehow.  Oh,  I  do 
wish  Lady  Rachel  had  not  given  me  any  hint  of  the  change 
on  which  I  have,  half  unknowingly,  set  my  foolish  heart. 
Probably  there  was  some  mistake — my  aunts  have  no  inten- 
tion of  leaving  home  this  summer,  unless  it  be  to  pay  a 
short  visit  later,  and  in  the  autumn,  to  some  of  the  quiet 
watering-places  that  are  within  easy  distance  of  Netterley, 
as  has  been  their  custom  for  the  last  few  years.  As  for  what 
the  Great  Exhibition  may  bring,  the  less  I  think  of  it  the 
better ;  for  *  blessed  is  the  man ' — ^and  most  certainly  the 
woman — *  who  expecteth  nothing  :  verily,  she  shall  not  be 
disappointed!*" 

Just  then  the  dressing-bell  rang,  and  a  minute  afterwards 
Patience  appeared  to  help  me  carry  my  impedimenta  into  the 
house.  My  things  were  laid  out  as  usual,  and  I  began  to 
make  my  toilet  with  something  less  than  my  ordinary  expe- 
ditioa  I  felt  so  tired  that  I  cared  very  little  what  I  wore 
or  how  I  looked.  I  had  begun  to  hate  the  intolerable 
formality  of  our  dinners — three  courses  always,  and  dessert; 
and  "Hudson  in  attendance,  looking  as  if  nothing  in  creation 
were  half  so  important  as  the  ceremony  at  which  he  was 
assisting. 

But  Patience,  seeing  that  I  was  rather  inclined  to  delay, 
interposed.  "  Miss  Esther,  we  have  no  time  to  lose ;  the  first 
bell  was  rung  ten  minutes  later  than  usual ;  dinner  will  be 
on  the  table  directly,  and  you  know  Miss  Wynterthorpe 
never  likes  to  wait." 

I  did  know  it ;  rigid  punctuality  was  one  of  the  immut- 
able laws  of  Wyntercombe.  I  should  unquestionably  be 
reprimanded — and  Patience  would  come  in  for  her  share  of 
the  blame — ^if  I  made  my  appearance  in  the  drawing-room 
one  minute  later  than  the  appointed  time.  My  aunts  never 
failed  to  assemble  five  minutes  before  the  hour,  and  exactly 
as  the  clock  struck  six  the  great  bell  rang ;  and  as  its  last 
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echoes  died  away  my  Aunt  Joanna  rose  and  led  the  way  to 
the  dining-room,  her  sisters,  arm-in-arm,  following,  and  I 
bringing  up  the  rear.  If  I  were  not  there  to  fill  up  that 
rear,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  It  appalled  me  to 
think  of  it ;  the  smallest  result  would  be  a  lecture  on  the 
enormity  of  my  conduct,  which  might  proceed  to  animad- 
versions on  my  conduct  generally — especially  on  the  one 
point  on  which  I  was  most  sensitive.  And  during  the 
lecture  Hudson  would  look  pityingly  but  approvingly  at  his 
mistresses,  whose  endurance  had  been  so  cruelly  tried,  while 
he  handed  the  vegetable  dishes  to  the  culprit  with  an  air 
that  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am  obliged  to  wait  upon  you.  Miss 
Esther ;  it  is  a  part  of  my  solemn  duty ;  still,  it  is  an  out- 
rage on  my  feelings  to  be  compelled  to  hand  green  peas  and 
new  potatoes  to  a  young  person  who  manifests  so  small  a 
regard  for  decent  behaviour.'' 

So  I  gave,  instantly,  due  attention  to  my  toilet,  and  did 
my  best  to  second  Patience  in  her  task,  which  she  performed 
with  so  much  expedition  that  I  was  ready  to  descend  several 
minutes  before  the  appointed  time.  "What  made  them 
late  to-day  ? "  I  inquired,  as  my  maid  handed  me  a  clean 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  bestowed  a  finishing  touch  on  my 
flounced  and  furbelowed  skirts. 

"  Really,  I  cannot  say,  ma'am,"  replied  Patience ;  "  Miss 
Wynterthorpe,  I  know,  was  shut  up  with  Hudson  in  the 
library  ;  I  have  no  idea  what  detained  Miss  Bertha,  but 
Miss  Dorothy  was  in  this  very  room  speaking  seriously 
to  me." 

"  What  was  she  speaking  about,  Patience  ?  Have  you 
been  forgetting  anything  ?  " 

"  Well,  Miss  Esther,  I  did  forget  to  mark  your  new  pairs 
of  stockings  ;  but  Miss  Dorothy  had  not  found  that  out — 
leastways,  she  said  not  a  word  about  them.  She  was  full  of 
your  best  white  petticoats." 

"  My  white  petticoats  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Esther.  I  was  to  go  to  the  laundress  this 
very  evening,  and  see  to  their  being  all  got  up  before  the 
end  of  the  week." 

"  What  for  ?  Why  should  my  aunt  trouble  herself  about 
my  petticoats  ?  " 
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"  That  they  might  be  ready  iox  packings  I  suppose." 

"Packing?" 

"Oh,  Miss  Esther,  don't  you  know?  We  are  all  going 
to  London  next  week — you,  and  me,  and  Mrs.  Prim,  and  the 
three  ladies." 

"  Something  was  said  about  it,  I  know,  Patience,  some 
days  ago,"  I  answered,  for  I  was  not  going  to  let  the  girl 
know,  if  I  could  help  it,  that  she  was  deeper  in  my  aunts' 
confidence  than  myself.  Really,  they  were  treating  i^ie  most 
unfairly — making  their  arrangements  with  the  servants, 
before  they  vouchsafed  to  say  one  word  to  poor  unlucky 
me.  "But  the  matter  was  not  actually  decided,  and  no 
exact  time  was  fixed,"  I  continued,  feeling  that  truthfulness 
demanded  something  on  my  part  "  What  did  my  Aunt 
Dorothy  say  ?  " 

"  Only  what  I  told  you,  Miss  Esther.  She  just  bade  me 
see  that  all  your  things  were  in  readiness  by  Saturday  even- 
ing. I  should  say  the  early  part  of  next  week  is  fixed  for 
the  journey.  But  don't  you  think  you  had  better  go  down^ 
ma'am;  it  is  less  than  five  minutes  to  six  by  your  own 
watch  ?  " 

Thus  reminded,  I  went.  Patience  is  a  very  sensible  girl, 
and  she  takes  care  to  give  as  little  occasion  for  faull-finding: 
as  she  possibly  can.  Strangely  enough,  she  has  just  the 
same  dislike  to  Hudson  that  I  have,  and  she  feels  just  as  I 
do  about  him.  He  is  always,  she  says,  contemplating  her 
with  silent  disapprobation,  as  if  she  were  an  unsatisfactory 
person,  requiring  constant  supervision.  She  wonders  whether 
he,  too,  will  accompany  his  ladies  to  town.  But,  of  course,, 
he  will ;  the  Misses  Wynterthorpe,  of  Wyntercombe,  would 
as  soon  think  of  taking  third-class  tickets  to  London  as  of 
travelling  without  proper  attendance.  I  feel  tolerably  sure 
Hudson  has  received  his  orders,  and  I  have  scarcely  any 
doubt  that  Darke  has  received  his,  and  that  the  "  sacred 
beasts "  will  have  theirs,  as  well  as  Fearns,  the  groom, — 
though  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  he  may  be  wanted  at 
home, — for  there  is  the  cob,  and  my  superannuated  pony,, 
and  there  are  the  two  cows,  which  are  sure  to  be  left  behind, 
and  which  will  need  somebody  to  take  care  of  them,  poor 
animals.     So  I  fancy  we  shall  not  be  favoured  with  Mr^ 
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Fearas*  society  while  we  are  absent  from  Wyntercombe, 
though  Messrs.  Darke  and  Hudson  will  certainly  attend  us. 
When  I  entered  the  drawing-room  it  was  quite  empty; 
not  a  trace  of  my  aunts  could  I  perceive,  and  yet  the  second 
bell  had  certainly  not  been  rung.  I  never  remember  such  a 
thing  to  have  happened  before,  except  once,  when  my  Aunt 
Bertha  fainted  away  on  the  stairs,  just  before  six  o'clock.  I 
sat  down  and  waited,  and  contemplated  Aunt  Dorothy's 
faded  cross-stitch  and  tent-stitch,  and  wondered  whether  she 
ever  had  to  cut  out  any  of  it,  and  whether  I  should  ever  be 
able  to  do  hand- screens  to  her  satisfaction ;  for  I  am  not  fond 
of  flower  painting — my  roses  always  look  like  stiff-ribbon 
rosettes,  and  no  one  in  their  senses  would  ever  dream  of 
trying  to  gather  one  of  my  staring  forget-me-nots.  As  I 
meditated  the  bell  rang,  and  after  a  moment's  pause  I 
repaired  to  the  dining-room  and  took  my  usual  seat  No 
one  was  there,  save  the  unimpeachable  Hudson,  standing 
solemnly  before  the  sideboard.  He  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  surprised;  nothing  ever  surprises  our  worthy  and 
highly  respectable  butler — even  an  earthquake  would  hardly 
startle  him  from  his  rigid  propriety. 

In  a  minute  or  two,  however,  my  aunts  made  their 
appearance.  Aunt  Joanna  sat  down  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  quite  forgot  to  say  grace ;  her  face  wore  its  most 
preoccupied  expression,  as  she  begun  to  help  the  fish,  which 
I  could  perceive  was  just  a  little  underdone.  Aunt  Bertha 
looked  as  if  burdened  with  a  pent-up  secret,  which  would 
•escape  her  lips  the  moment  she  opened  them  in  speech.  . 
Aunt  Dorothy  looked  like  herself,  only  with  a  suppressed  sort 
of  merriment  that  quivered  curiously  about  her  very  pretty 
mouth.  We  ate  our  fish  in  silence ;  of  late  I  have  learned, 
like  a  good  little  girl,  never  to  speak  unless  I  atn  spoken  to ; 
a  delicate  spring  chicken  followed,  and  that,  too,  was  dis- 
cussed very  much  as  if  we  were  a  community  of  Trappists. 
Over  the  gooseberry  tart  and  custard  a  little  conversation 
•ensued,  though  nothing  was  said  in  reference  to  the  coming 
«vent,  which  obviously  occupied  the  mind  of  every  one  of 
us. 

I  quite  expected  that  something  would  be  said  when  the 
dessert  was  on  the  table,  and  something  was  said,  although  it 
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had  no  reference  to  next  week's  movements ;  except  that  by 
reason  of  Patience's  little  communications  I  was  enabled  to 
read  between  the  lines,  and  to  understand  that  certain  allu- 
sions made  to  the  cucumber  frames  and  the  peach-house 
had  reference  to  some  kind  of  impending  exodus  in  which 
the  head-gardener  was  concerned;  I  fully  comprehended 
that  we  were  to  make  the  exodus  ourselves  and  not  the 
gardener ;  he  would  stop  at  home  and  force  the  peaches, 
and  cut  the  cucumbers  when  they  were  ready  for  it — prob- 
ably forward  them  to  us  in  London.  Not  a  syllable  was 
addressed  to  me  while  I  sat  consuming  my  strawberries, 
which,  by  the  way,  seemed  to  have  very  little  flavour,  though 
my  aunts  all  agreed  in  commending  them  as  the  finest  and 
best-tasted  that  season  had  produced.  I  got  away  as  soon 
as  I  could,  first  demanding  permission  to  leave  the  table,  just 
as  I  had  done  ever  since  I  was  a  little  child. 

I  went  upstairs  once  more,  and  sat  down  by  the  open 
window  with  a  volume  of  Mrs.  Hemans  in  my  hand,  and 
tried  my  very  best  to  read  it  But  the  scene  without  was  so 
fair  I  could  not  closely  regard  the  page  before  me.  I  felt 
very  much  pained  that  my  aunts  should  repose  in  servants 
the  confidence  they  withheld  from  me.  The  mere  idea  of 
a  change  was,  in  itself,  somewhat  inspiriting ;  but  the  feeling  of 
weariness  and  hopelessness  preponderated  just  then  over 
everything  else.  Was  life  worth  living  ?  I  asked  myself,  as  I 
gazed  out  on  the  winding  river,  and  the  cool,  green  meadows, 
and  the  clusters  of  leafy  trees,  heavy  with  their  midsummer 
foliage.  I  could  hear  the  rippling  of  the  waters,  as  they  fell 
over  a  little  sluice  not  far  from  the  bottom  of  our  garden  ;  I 
could  hear,  too,  the  sweet  song  of  the  birds  as  they  warbled 
their  evening-hymns  among  the  branches,  and  the  faint 
murmuring  of  the  bees,  still  busy  among  the  blossoming 
limes.  My  doves  were  cooing,  almost  close  at  hand ;  Aunt 
Bertha's  pet  peacock  was  already  roosting  on  the  lowermost 
bough  of  the  great  sycamore ;  the  curfew  sounded  faintly 
from  the  old  grey  tower ;  the  air  was  full  of  sweetness  and 
melody ;  only  I,  of  all  sentient  creatures,  seemed  to  miss  the 
peace  and  rest  of  the  quiet  nightfall.  Oh,  how  pleasant  it 
must  be  to  live  in  a  little  house  where  there  were  no  butlers, 
nor  head-gardeners,  nor  ladies'  maids, — where  people  dined 
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contentedly  off  roast  mutton  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
gathered  their  own  currants  and  gooseberries  by  way  of  des- 
sert ;  where  there  was  real  work  to  do,  and,  best  of  all,  where 
people  were  of  one  mind  and  heart,  and  loved  one  another, 
and  kept  no  secrets  from  the  young  folk  of  the  household ! 
How  I  yearned  for  sympathy — for  the  tones  that  had  grown 
so  dear  to  me — that  were  dearer  to  me  than  ever  now  that 
I  might  hear  them  no  more !  For  the  world  of  Netterley 
had  grown  sadly  empty  to  me  now  that  Martin  Soames  had 
gone  away,  and  the  words  of  cheer  that  kind  Lady  Rachel 
had  spoken  faded  from  my  memory. 

It  is  quite  true  that  one  cannot  put  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders.  Age,  that  has  learned  to  wait,  may  wait  con- 
tentedly ;  but  youth  longs  for  to-morrow  when  hope  is  in  the 
ascendancy,  and  forgets  that  to-morrow  must  dawn,  so  long 
as  the  night  shadows  are  unbroken. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  what — strange  as  it  may  seem 
— had  not  occurred  to  me  before  ;  Martin  was  in  London, 
and  we  were  going  to  London.  We  must  meet! — we 
should  certainly  see  each  other,  though  it  might  not  be 
permitted  to  us  to  hold  converse.  We  probably  could  ex- 
change few  words,  if  any ;  our  hands,  even,  might  not  meet, 
but  our  eyes  would,  and  that  would  be  worth  anything — that 
would  atone  for  this  long  and  dreary  blank  of  absence. 
For  surely  I  should  not  be  shut  up  in  London.  Why,  we 
might  even  attend  the  safne  church — though  my  heart  mis- 
gave me  when  I  thought  that  there  were  a  great  many 
churches  in  London — a  great  many  churches  of  various 
kinds ;  some  of  them  Episcopal,  like  our  own  yonder,  and 
some  of  them  of  other  "  persuasions,"  which  nothing  would 
induce  my  aunts  to  enter. 

Still,  there  was  the  common  ground  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  I  had  a  foolish  idea  that  everybody — Noncon- 
formists, of  course,  included — who  visited  London  attended 
Divine  service  in  Westminster  Abbey — at  least,  on  Sunday. 
Perhaps  the  Sunday  after  next  Sunday  would  find  Martin 
and  myself  worshipping  under  the  "  high-embowed  roof " 
of  the  same  time-honoured,  world-renowned  sanctuary.  I 
was  very,  very  silly — how  silly,  I  was  to  find  out  before  I 
slept  that  night 
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I  heard  some  one  coming  along  the  corridor,  and  in- 
stantly I  recognised  the  footstep  as  that  of  my  Aunt 
Dorothy ;  she  was  coming,  as  she  very  often  did,  to  speak 
to  me  in  the  schoolroom,  which,  now  that  I  had  done 
with  governesses,  had  come  to  be  accounted  my  private 
sitting-room;  for  I  kept  all  my  properties  there,  and  in 
winter-time  a  fire  was  burning  there  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning — **  entirely  on  your  account,  Esther,"  as  I  had  been 
given,  some  months  ago,  to  understand. 

Aunt  Dorothy  came  in  and  sat  down,  arranging  her  net- 
ting as  she  did  so ;  so  I  knew  she  was  going  to  talk  to  me. 
I  closed  my  volume  of  poetry,  and  waited  for  her  to  speak. 
When  she  broke  silence,  it  was  to  ask,  rather  crossly,  why 
I  did  not  find  some  employment  for  my  hands,  instead  of 
letting  them  rest  idly  in  my  lap.  I  made  the  excuse  that 
I  had  nothing  ready  to  take  up,  and  that  it  would  very 
soon  be  too  dark  to  see. 

"Jt  will  be  light  for  a  full  half-an-hour,"  she  said; 
"quite  light  enough  for  young  eyes  to  knit,  or  net,  or 
crochet.  Of  course,  I  did  not  mean  to  remind  you  of  your 
embroidery — it  is  too  late  for  that ;  but  young  ladies  should 
always  have  some  pretty  trifle  they  can  occupy  themselves 
with  in  the  dusk.  My  dear  mother  knitted  all  those  ex- 
quisite d'oyleys,  that  we  still  consider  our  best  set,  after  it 
was  too  dark  for  regular  needlework.  Take,  care  of  the 
minutes  and  the  hours  will  take  care  of  themselves,  Esther ; 
it  is  simply  astonishing  how  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  turning  to  account  every  spare  moment  as  it  passes. 
How  listless  you  look,  child  ! " 
"  Aunt  Dorothy,  I  am  tired." 

'*  And  what  have  you  done  to  tire  yourself?  You  walked 
into  the  village  this  morning,  and  came  back  by  the  church 
crofts;  you  did  your  wool-work  after  luncheon  till  the 
dressing  bell  rang;  you  could  scarcely  have  had  a  less 
fatiguing  day." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  and  yet,  Aunt  Dorothy,  one  does  get 
terribly  tired  of  doing  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  hour, 
every  day  of  one's  life.  It  is  the  monotony  and  aimlessness 
of  everything  that  makes  me  weary ;  life  must  have  better 
ends  than  walking  for  walking's  sake,  taking  one's  meals  in 
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due  form,  copying  recipes,  cutting  flowers,  and  working 
chair-seats.  Why,  Lady  Rachel  has  some  satin  brocade 
that  looks  a  thousand  times  handsomer  than  my  unlucky 
embroidery  will  ever  look,  and  I  believe  it  did  not  cost 
more — perhaps  not  quite  so  much ;  for  wool-work  is  cer- 
tainly expensive." 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Who  would  wish  it  to  be  otherwise  ? 
If  wools  and  floss-silks  were  cheap,  the  common  people 
would  amuse  themselves  with  it.  Embroidery  of  various 
kinds  is  the  natural  recreation — the  privilege,  I  may  say — of 
young  gentlewomen  of  family." 

*'  I  wish  it  were  not.  Or,  rather,  I  wish  I  were  not  a 
young  person  of  family.  Ruth  Dabbs  was  saying  the  other 
day  she  was  looking  out  for  an  assistant ;  I  wish  I  might 
offer  myself     It  must  be  very  amusing  to  serve  in  a  shop. " 

''Esther  Wynne,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  asked 
Aunt  Dorothy,  sternly.  When  she  addresses  me  as  "  Esther 
Wynne  "  I  know  that  she  is  really  displeased,  and  means  to 
give  me  a  lecture. 

"  Nothing,  but  that  I  am  tired  of  my  life,"  I  answered.  I 
felt  that  I  must  speak,  even  though  direst  consequences 
followed,  and  Aunt  Dorothy  is  the  only  person  with  whom 
I  have  a  chance  of  expounding  myself 

'*  Esther,"  she  replied,  "I  am  afraid  you  are  becoming  a 
very  naughty  girl.  Whatever  else  you  have  learned  from  that 
Martin  Soames,  he  has  certainly  taught  you  to  be  discon- 
tented, and,  consequently,  to  be  irreligious.  When  you 
were  confirmed  it  was  duly  impressed  upon  your  mind  that 
you  were  never  to  rebel  against  the  duties  of  your  station." 

"  If  I  were  positive  that  they  were  my  duties.  I  am  sure 
it  cannot  be  one's  bounden  duty  to  be  of  no  use  in  the 
world — ^just  to  please  oneself" 

"  Do  you  please  yourself,  then,  Esther." 

"  Well,  NO,  aunt ;  you  know  I  do  not" 

"  Esther,  I  came  here  to  say  something  to  you — some- 
thing I  thought  you  would  like  to  be  told ;  but  in  your 
present  frame  of  mind  I  think  the  less  said  the  better." 

**0h,  if  you  have  anything  to  tell  me,"  I  implored,  "do 
tell  me  !  A  little  scrap  of  news  may  alter  my  frame  of  mind 
in  a  moment    What  is  it  ?  " 
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"Well,  perhaps  it  may  do  you  good  to  know  that  we 
are  going  to  London." 

"Next  year?  For  the  Exhibition?'* 

**  No ;  this  year — this  week — on  Wednesday." 

"  Something  was  certainly  said  about  going  to  the  Exhi- 
bition ?  " 

"  If  you  behave  properly,  as  we  hoped  you  would  behave, 
Esther,  you  may  go  up  to  the  Exhibition  next  year.  How- 
ever, it  is  presumptuous  to  talk  of  next  year ;  as  Bertha  so 
often  says,  *we  may  never  live  to  see  another  year.*  All 
being  well,  you  will  accompany  my  sisters  and  myself  to 
town  next  Wednesday.  I  suppose  you  do  not  object  to 
that?" 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed ;  it  will  be  something  to  breathe  another 
air  for  a  little  while.  I  always  feel  so  much  the  better 
for  a  month  at  Bayscliff.  But  why  was  I  not  told  before, 
Aunt  Dorothy?" 

•*  Esther,  you  know  quite  well  that  both  Joanna  and 
Bertha  are  very  much  displeased  with  you ;  and,  for  that 
matter,  so  am  I.  We  are  willing,  however,  to  make  allow- 
ance for  your  youth,  and  for  any  bad  influences  to  which, 
notwithstanding  our  careful  training,  you  have  been  exposed. 
You  seem  to  us  to  have  lost  your  senses ;  perhaps  a  little 
wider  experience  of  the  world  will  restore  them.  Perhaps 
you  are  of  an  age  to  be  introduced  to  some  society.  At  any 
rate,  you  will  hold  yourself  in  readiness  for  next  Wednesday 
morning ;  we  travel  by  the  train  that  leaves  Bishop  Basing 
at  12.30.  I  have  already  given  Patience  her  orders,  and,  as 
I  rather  object  to  mysteries,  I  thought  I  might  just  as  well 
tell  you," 

"And  we  are  really  and  truly  going  to  London  on 
Wednesday  morning  ?  " 

**  Unless  Providence  interpose,  we  certainly  are.  You 
look  quite  radiant,  child — not  at  all  tired  and  weary  of  your 
life,  as  you  were  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  I  hope  you 
don't  fancy  you  are  going  to  Martin  Soames  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not ;  my  aunts  will  no  more  receive  Martin 
in  town  than  they  will  here  at  Wyntercombe.     But — but —  * 

"But  what,  Esther?" 

**We  shall  breathe  the  same  air,  we  shall  be  in  the  same 
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place,  we  shall  both  be  living  in  London,  unless " — and  a 
dreadful  fear  smote  upon  my  heart — "  unless  he  is  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  Netterley,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Foolish  child !  Martin  Soames  may  be  going  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  natural  life  in  London,  for  aught  I  or 
my  sisters  know  to  the  contrary.  But  are  you  really  so 
ridiculous  as  to  imagine  that  you  will  be  any  nearer  to  him 
there  than  here?" 

"  In  one  sense,  I  am  afraid  not.  But  being  both  again  in 
one  place,  what  is  to  hinder  our  seeing  each  other  some- 
times, though  we  may  not  speak  ?  " 

Then  Aunt  Dorothy  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter.  '* Child!  child!"  she  cried,  "your  utter  unso- 
phistication  is  too  much  for  me.  I  am  afraid  your  geo- 
graphy lessons  have  not  done  much  for  you.  You  think  of 
London  as  you  would  of  Southam,  which  is  only  two  or 
three  times  larger  than  Southchester ;  Martin  Soames  and 
you  may  be  in  London  for  twenty  years  and  never  catch  a 
glimpse  of  each  other.  He  may  be  at  the  East-end  and 
you  may  be  at  the  West-end,  with  a  million  or  two  of  people, 
or  more,  between  you.  Of  course,  there  is  not  the  sea  to 
intervene ;  but  that  is  about  as  much  as  you  can  say." 

"  But  might  we  not  attend  the  same  church  ?  " 

Then  she  laughed  again  and  replied,  "  Not  the  smallest 
chance  of  it.  Do  you  think  we  should  have  given  you  into 
the  lion's  mouth  if  there  were  ?  You  are  as  safe  from 
meeting  Martin  Soames  while  we  are  in  town  as  you  would 
be  were  you  each  in  a  different  hemisphere.  But  it  is  of  no 
use  talking ;  I  see  you  look  incredulous.  You  will  under- 
stand, however,  before  you  have  spent  a  day  and  a  night  in 
London ;  it  is  like  no  other  place  in  the  wide  world.  Really, 
Esther,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  such  a  little  rustic  ;  perhaps 
you  think  London  is  paved  with  gold,  as  the  country  clod- 
hoppers used  to  believe  a  hundred  years  ago  ?  There !  I 
have  made  a  long  stitch ;  it  is  too  dark,  I  confess,  to  do  any 
more.     And  there  is  the  prayer-bell." 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

AT    HOME    IN    LONDON. 

"  The  city  swarms  intense.     The  public  haunt. 
Full  of  each  theme,  and  warm  with  mix*d  discourse, 
Hums  indistinct." 

'  I  ^HE  immensity  of  the  great  metropolis  completely 
X  overwhelmed  me,  and  my  spirits,  "which  had  risen 
briskly,  fell  again  to  zero.  I  tried  to  comfort  myself  by 
reflecting  that  Aunt  Dorothy,  notwithstanding  her  practical 
turn  of  mind,  was  just  a  little — a  very  little — given  to 
exaggeration.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  Martin  knew  that  I 
was  in  London — "  in  town,"  is  the  proper  thing  to  say,  I 
am  told ;  and  his  sisters  would  certainly  know,  even  before 
we  went,  that  we  were  on  the  move — he  would  be  on  the 
look-out  for  me  everywhere.  However  large  a  place  might 
be,  it  must  have  limits,  I  argued ;  and  if  two  people  were 
bent  on  meeting  face  to  face,  they  had  only  to  persevere, 
till  they  succeeded. 

I  went  to  sleep  that  night  and  dreamed  of  attending 
service  in  a  London  church,  vast  and  dim  and  shadowy  as 
any  cathedral;  and  of  finding  Martin  there,  not  joining 
in  any  act  of  worship,  but  diligently  writing  letters,  which 
he  called  upon  me  to  witness  in  proper  legal  form.  And 
aunts  Joanna  and  Bertha  looked  on  quite  complacently, 
while  I  subscribed  my  name  under  Martin's ;  but  when  it 
came  to  his  insisting  on  my  signing  myself  in  full,  "  Esther 
Wmifred  Llewellyn  Soames"  they  interrupted,  and  angrily 
accused  him  of  inveigling  me  into  a  clandestine  marriage. 
And  then  the  choristers  sang  all  disorderly  and  quite  out  of 
tune,  and  the  preacher  preached,  and  somebody — I  thought 
it  was  Martin— gabbled  the  Creed,  the  Apostle's  Creed, 
over  and  over  again,  with  extremest  irreverence.  The  whole 
congregation,  I  fancied,  joined  in,  myself  and  my  aunts 
included ;  the  great  organ  boomed,  the  people — thousands 
of  them,  as  it  seemed  to  me, — screamed  louder  and  louder, 
and  the  noise  at  length  awoke  me. 
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My  dream  was  so  very  ridiculous  that  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  laughing.  Was  it  a  portent  of  our  meeting 
somewhere  or  somehow?  In  a  church  or  in  a  lawyer's 
office  ?  And  could  there  ever  be  such  a  church,  and  such 
a  gabbling,  noisy  congregation  in  London,  or  in  any  other 
place  ?  The  short  summer  night  had  passed  away  while  I 
slept  my  troubled  sleep ;  the  sun  was  shining,  the  birds  were 
singing  matins  in  the  climbing  rose-trees  about  my  win- 
dow, and  as  I  put  my  head  out  into  the  cool  fresh  air 
there  ascended  the  fragrance  of  countless  flowers,  sweeter 
and  more  subtle  than  any  perfume  that  can  otherwise 
be  imagined.  The  bees  were  already  at  work  among 
the  odorous  blossoms;  the  doves  were  cooing  softly  as 
they  paraded  the  greensward  below,  and  Aunt  Bertha's 
peacock  was  strutting  up  and  down  the  gravel  walk  before 
the  house.  It  was  all  so  lovely  that  I  could  not  help  feeling 
a  little  happier  than  I  was  last  night  Yesterday's  gloom 
was  gone ;  to-day's  brightness  was  all  about  me ;  at  least  I 
would  surrender  myself  to  the  influences  of  the  hour,  and 
be  content.  On  Wednesday  we  were  going  to  London,  and 
this  was  Friday  morning — I  would  hope  for  the  best 
Surely  London  could  not  be  so  vast  that  we  might  not 
manage  some  kind  of  meeting,  if  we  were  both  resolved 
upon  it 

Of  course,  I  could  only  go  whither  my  aunts  took  me ; 
but  I  resolved  that  I  would  avail  myself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  itself,  and  miss  no  sight  nor  entertain- 
ment, for  lack  of  a  gende  reminder.  As  for  Martin,  he 
could  go  where  he  pleased;  he  had  only  to  visit  every 
public  place  and  every  haunt  of  fashion,  till  at  last  we  met, 
and  exchanged,  at  least  glances.  Patience  and  persever- 
ance could  not  fail,  if  we  did  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
discouraged ;  and  I  remembered  that  very  lately  I  had  read 
the  utterance  of  some  great  writer,  to  the  effect  that  every- 
thing is  possible  to  him,  or  to  her,  who  has  constancy  enough 
fo  wait 

While  I  was  thinking:  over  our  journey,  and  trying  to 
recall  the  names  of  public  places  I  had  heard  people  speak 
of — such  as  the  Theatre,  the  Zoological  and  Botanical 
Gardens,  the  National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  and 
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Exeter  Hall — I  fell  asleep  again,  and  slumbered  dream- 
lessly  till  Patience  came  in  to  say  my  bath  was  ready.  As 
she  brushed  my  hair,  I  could  not  help  asking  her — foolish 
creature  that  I  was !— if  she  had  ever  heard  whether  dream- 
ing of  being  in  church  was  a  sign  of  anything  in  particular. 
To  which  question  Patience  replied,  very  seriously,  "  Well, 
Miss  Esther,  I  know  it  is  a  sign  of  something  1  Whether 
it  is  a  sign  that  you  are  going  to  be  married,  or  buried,  I 
am  not  exactly  sure  ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  is  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  I  dare  say  Miss  Bertha  could  tell 
you,  for  she  has  a  *  Dream-Book,*  I  know.  She  generally 
keeps  it  locked  up,  but  one  day  she  left  it  on  her  dressing- 
table,  and  I  read  a  good  deal  of  it,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  have  altogether  forgotten.  What  was  your  dream.  Miss 
Esther  ?  Was  service  going  on,  or  were  you  near  the  altar, 
and  was  there  a  bier  or  a  coffin  that  you  could  see  ?  A 
christening  means  coming  sickness,  I  have  heard  say." 

But  by  this  time  I  felt  utterly  ashamed  of  myself,  and  told 
Patience  so.  Another  thought,  too,  had  taken  possession 
of  my  mind ;  I  should  like,  without  exactly  knowing  why, 
to  ascertain  where  we  are  to  be  located  in  town,  for  Kate 
and  Alice  Halliday  had  talked  about  the  West-end,  and 
Belgravia,  and  Oxford-street,  and  Trafalgar-square,  and 
other  places,  all  of  which  were  comprehended  under  the 
common  designation  of  '*  London."  Martin,  too,  had 
spoken  of  the  City  as  being  quite  distinct  from  some  other 
quarters,  the  names  of  which  I  cannot  recollect ;  only  I  do 
remember  that  he  mentioned  Mayfair,  and  Dulwich,  and 
Denmark-hill,  and  Highgate — wherever  such  places  may  be. 
But  they  were  all  included  in  London,  I  am  pretty  certain. 
Oh,  I  am  afraid  it  is  indeed  an  immense  town ;  perhaps  a 
hundred  times  larger  than  Southchester. 

Tuesday  evening, — Everything  is  packed,  and  Hudson 
and  Darke  have  gone  on  before  with  the  horses,  I  am  sure 
I  don't  know  where.  For  when  I  ventured  to  inquire  of 
Aunt  Joanna  what  would  be  our  address  during  our  resi- 
dence in  town,  she  turned  upon  me  quite  sharply,  and  bade 
me  attend  to  my  own  affairs.  And  Aunt  Bertha  broke  in 
with,  "  What  makes  you  so  curious,  Esther  ?  do  you  want 
to  let  Martin  Soames  know  where  he  is  to  write  to  ?  " 
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"Certainly  not,"  I  replied.  "For  you  know,  Aunt 
Bertha,  I  promised  to  hold  no  wiitten  communication  with 
Martin  till  my  aunts  should  give  permission.  And  he  would 
never  think  of  writing  to  me  under  the  circumstances. 
Only  if  he  were  dying  would  he  attempt  to  send  word  to 
me ;  only  in  extremity  would  he  set  your  just  authority  at 
defiance." 

^^ Dying!  How  very  romantic !  Dying  of  a  broken 
heart,  I  suppose  !  emulating  Romeo^  or  some  other  love-sick 
hero  of  the  stage." 

When  Aunt  Bertha  is  in  her  worst  moods  she  sneers^ 
and  her  laugh  is  more  exasperating  than  I  can  describe. 
She  is  always  telling  me  how  very  much  I  resemble  her, 
and  people  say  she  was  pretty — ^and  more  than  pretty  in 
her  young  days,  before  that  something  happened  that  turned 
her  into  a  shrewish,  peevish  invalid;  but  I  hope  I  shall 
never  come  to  be  as  cross,  and  as  sour,  and  as  snappish  as 
she  is.  If  I  am  fated  to  have  a  "  disappointment,"  as  Prim 
once  told  me  Aunt  Bertha  had,  I  would  rather  die  and  have 
done  with  it,  than  go  on  fretting  myself  year  after  year,  and 
tormenting  all  about  me.  Because  one  is  unhappy  oneself, 
why  should  one  make  other  people  unhappy  ?  But  I  wish 
she  would  not  curl  her  upper  lip,  and  smile  so  scornfully, 
when  any  reference  is  made  to  my  acquaintance  with 
Martin.  If  this  affair  goes  on — and  it  may  go  on  for 
years,  if  I  can  bear  it  so  long,  and  she  does  not  change 
— I  am  afraid  I  shall  end  by  hating  her.  But  that  is  not 
leaving  my  future  in  God's  hands ;  how  sadly  I  am  forget- 
ting the  good  advice  that  Lady  Rachel  gave  me,  only  a 
week  ago. 

Patience  and  one  of  the  housemaids  are  going  to  set  off 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  have  things  a  little  ready 
in  the  house ;  for  it  is  to  a  "  furnished  house  "  we  are  going, 
I  have  been  informed,  not  to  lodgings.  Only  Prim  will 
travel  with  us  to  town,  in  attendance  upon  her  ladies. 
Most  of  our  luggage  is  gone  on  with  the  men^-servants. 
How  strange  it  seems  to  think  that  I  shall  not  lie  down  in- 
my  own  bed  to-morrow  night ;  that  I  shall  be  in  London 
— London  that  I  have  dreamed  about  all  my  life,  that  is  full 
of  all  sorts  of  curious  and  beautiful  things.     London^  that 
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at  this  very  moment  counts  Martin  Soames  as  one  of  its 
immense  population.  To-morrow  night,  though  we  may 
be  a  few  miles  apart,  we  shall  still  rest  under  the  same  sky ; 
we  shall  be  once  more  in  one  county. 

Saturday  evening, — ^We  have  been  in  London  three  full 
days,  but  I  have  felt  little  spirit  to  write  in  my  journal  In- 
deec^  I  have  not  had  much  time  for  anything  private,  for  I 
have  scarcely  been  at  home  an  hour  together  since  Thursday 
afternoon,  when  we  commenced  to  drive  about  town,  and 
I  have  been  quite  too  fatigued  for  scribbling  at  bedtime. 
Still,  I  will  try  to  record  something  of  what  has  passed  since 
leaving  Netterley. 

When  it  came  to  the  point,  a  great  shadow  seemed  to  fall 
upon  me,  for  it  gave  me  a  sort  of  pain  I  could  neither 
define  nor  understand,  to  say  "  Good-bye"  to  Wyntercombe, 
for  I  knew  not  how  long.  The  gardens  had  never  seemed 
so  lovely ;  the  rare  new  purple  clematis  that  I  have  been 
watching  for  months  is  just  bursting  into  flower ;  the  great 
limes  will  be  one  mass  of  fragrant  bloom  in  less  than  another 
week,  and  I  shall  not  be  there  to  see  them.  How  sweet 
and  fair  it  all  was  as  we  drove  along  the  shady  lanes  to 
Bishop  Basing  Station.  I  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  square  grey  tower  of  Raleigh  Court,  which  serves  us 
as  a  landmark  for  miles  around,  and  it  made  me  sad  to 
think  how  long  a  time  must  elapse  before  I  saw  Lady  Rachel 
again ;  and  I  did  not  wish  her  *•  Good-bye,"  for  she  was  not 
at  church  on  Sunday.  If  I  were  quite  sure  of  seeing  Martin 
where  I  was  going,  I  should  be  resigned  to  stay  away  for 
months ;  but  the  more  I  thought  it  over,  the  fewer  seemed  the 
chances  of  our  meeting. 

Well,  the  train  came  up,  almost  to  the  minute;  the  station- 
master  had  our  tickets  ready,  and  he  had  telegraphed  to 
Southam  on  our  account  that  a  compartment  might  be  re- 
served for  our  sole  accommodation.  And  we  pretty  well 
filled  our  compartment,  for  there  were  five  of  us — my  three 
aunts,  myself,  and  Prim,  who,  for  the  last  few  years,  has 
been  privileged,  on  account  of  her  growing  infirmities,  to 
travel  always  first-class,  together  with  her  mistresses. 

Very  soon  we  passed  St.  Croix  and  its  venerable  pile ;  a 
few  minutes  longer,  and  we  halted  at  Southchester,  and 
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there  we  saw  on  the  platform  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Very  Reverend  Dean,  who  was  delighted  to  see  my  aunts^ 
and  wish  them  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey.  His  Very 
Reverence  spoke  gravely  to  me,  and  hoped  I  was  growing 
up  to  be  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to  my  inestimable  relatives, 
and  he  added  a  caution  about  the  snares  of  the  world,  and 
the  duty  of  implicit  obedience  to  one's  lawful  guardians, 
with  a  look  so  serious  and  a  tone  so  full  of  meaning  that  I 
feel  almost  sure  he  has  been  told  all  about  my  delinquencies. 
I  really  wish  my  aunts  would  be  a  little  more  reticent  on  my 
account ;  it  would  be  better  for  me— -more  agreeable,  at 
least — if  they  had  not  so  many  confidential  friends.  It  is 
Aunt  Bertha,  I  think,  who  is  most  given  to  the  objectionable 
practice,  of  discussing  family  affairs  in  public.  She  has 
never  accepted  that  wholesome  French  proverb,  which  I 
have  always  appreciated  to  the  full:  ^^11  faut  laver  son  linge 
sale  en  famiileJ*  Alas !  she  is  always  washing  her  meta- 
phorical "  dirty  linen  "  among  her  friends ;  it  is  an  essential 
of  her  existence,  I  am  afraid,  to  air  her  grievances  of  every 
d^cription.     All  the  worse  for  me. 

For  the  next  few  miles  the  country  was  tolerably  familiar, 
and  the  towns — such  as  they  were — were  decidedly  not  of 
great  extent.  One  would  be  pretty  sure  to  meet  one's 
acquaintance  every  time  one  went  out  of  doors.  Foolishly 
enough  I  took  heart  from  the  casual  observation.  But  pre- 
sently we  seemed  to  get  out  of  the  real  country  altogether ; 
there  were  still  fields,  and  trees,  and  streams,  and  sheets  of 
water ;  but  houses,  and  even  streets,  abounded,  and  there 
were  a  good  many  churches  and  chapels,  and  as  the  train 
flew  by  the  small  stations  we  were  continually  passing,  there 
were  crowds  of  people  standing  on  the  platforms,  as  if 
waiting  for  some  important  arrival.  I  wondered  whether 
the  Queen  or  the  Lord  Mayor  was  expected  on  the  line 
that  day.  At  last  I  ventured  to  say,  "  I  suppose  we  are 
getting  into  London  now?" 

And  Aunt  Joanna  replied,  "  Not  into  it,  yet,  but  we  are 
near.  I  do  not  call  it  London  till  we  reach  Clapham 
Junction.     And  here  we  are  !  " 

At  Clapham  Junction  our  tickets  were  taken,  and  then, 
indeed,  we  began  to  pass  through  a  wilderness,  and  a  very 
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Ugly  wilderness,  too,  of  bricks  and  mortar.  "  This  is  Vaux- 
hall ;  here,  long  ago,  were  the  celebrated  Gardens  of  which 
you  have  read  so  much,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  as  the  rail- 
way arches  bore  us  over  dirty  streets  and  yards,  and  past 
rows  of  wretched  tenements,  workshops,  and  vulgar-looking 
houses. 

"  It  was  somewhere  about  here  that  we  got  out  last  time 
we  came  up  to  town,"  said  Prim,  looking  about  her  as  if 
the  engine-driver  was  making  a  mistake,  and  carrying  us 
out  of  our  way.  "  But  I  never  saw  a  place  more  altered  in 
my  life." 

"We  used  to  alight  si  Nine  Elms^^^  explained  my  Aunt 
Dorothy ;  "  but  now  we  go  on  to  Waterloo.  I  thought 
I  told  you,  Prim,  that  our  own  carriage  would  meet  us 
there  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  did,  ma'am,"  replied  Prim,  "  and  perhaps 
5'ou  didn't !  I  can't  understand  the  ways  of  anything  now, 
and  nothing  seems  settled;  there  are  changes  everywhere 
you  go ;  what  is  white  on  Sunday  is  grey  on  Wednesday^ 
and  black  as  ink  before  the  week  is  out  But  what  provokes 
me  most  is  these  dreadful  railways,  that  /  think  are  but  an 
affront  to  the  Almighty,  who  never  could  have  meant  us  to 
travel  by  steam,  else  He  would  have  created  steam,  as  He 
did  horses  and  asses  when  He  made  the  world.  What  was 
good  enough  for  the  apostles  and  prophets,  and  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  is  good  enough  for  us,  to  my  thinking. 
Give  me  the  old  coaching  days,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  do  with- 
out your  filthy  steam.  Give  me  a  good  red-faced  coachman 
that  can  handle  the  ribbons  scientifically,  instead  of  a  black, 
oily,  dirty  driver,  that  is  only  fit  for  a  coal-pit,  or  for  a  far 
worse  place  than  that." 

**  You  are  quite  eloquent.  Prim,"  returned  Aunt  Joanna. 
"  Well,  of  course,  railways  are  an  innovation,  but  we  have 
become  so  used  to  getting  over  the  ground  quickly  that  I 
scarcely  know  what  we  should  do  without  them.  It  would 
have  taken  all  day  to  get  up  to  town  on  the  old  system." 

"None  the  worse  for  that,  ma'am,"  retorted  Mrs.  Prim. 
"  I  don't  see  much  good  in  flying  so  fast  that  you  see  no- 
thing of  the  country  as  you  go  through  it.  And  time  is  of 
no  vast  consequence,  if  you  have  not  to  work  for  your  living. 
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The  fact  is,  Miss  Wynterthorpe,  this- is  a  levelling  age; 
nobody  keeps  their  place ;  those  that  are  by  good  rights  up 
at  top,  sinks  theirselves  down  to  the  bottom ;  and  those 
that  were  born  bottom-most  scrambles  up  to  the  top,  or 
something  very  near  it.  And  I  often  think  these  dreadful 
railways  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  /  think,  ladies, 
they  are  a  sign  of  the  last  times.  It  was  prophesied  that 
many  should  *  run  to  and  fro ' ;  and  don't  many  run  to  and 
fro,  as  fast  as  ever  they  can  scamper — a  deal  faster,  and  a 
lot  more  of  them  than  ever  went  in  Daniel's  days,  when 
folks  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  slow-going  stage-coaches  ?  " 

**I  do  not  think  there  were  any  stage-coaches  in  those 
days,"  I  ventured  to  say;  "the  old  prophets,  when  they 
travelled  —  which  was  chiefly  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  I 
suppose — went  by  caravan ;  compared  with  which  stage- 
coaches must  have  been  a  sort  of  express^ 

**  I  don't  read  about  caravans  in  the  Bible,  Miss  EstKer," 
quoth  Prim,  with  an  air  of  reproof ;  '*  but  young  people 
don't  study  the  Scriptures  nowadays — all  the  worse  for 
them." 

I  was  just  about  to  challenge  the  good  woman  to  quote  a 
passage  which  should  evidence  the  existence  of  stage-coaches 
in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  but  I  thought  I  had  better  leave 
that  query  for  my  elders  ;  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
train  slackened  speed,  and  I  understood  that  we  had  reached 
London  proper — that  is  to  say,  Waterloo — which  is,  like 
Southam,  a  terminus.  The  carriage  was  waiting,  and  Darke 
was  upon  the  box,  but  he  was  not  holding  the  reins,  and  the 
^* sacred  beasts"  were  not  in  harness.  Instead  of  them 
were  a  pair  of  bony,  though  rather  showy,  animals,  hired  for 
the  occasion,  as  Darke  made  all  haste  to  explain ;  our  own 
carriage  horses  not  having  yet  recovered  from  the  fatigues 
of  travel,  and  being  exceedingly  nervous  in  consequence. 
"  They'd  never  stand  being  driven  about  the  City,"  Darke 
further  said;  "they'd  better  stay  at  the  West-end,  where 
the  traffic  was  not  half  so  rough.  It  couldn't  be  expected 
that  high-bred  horses  would  put  up  with  draymen's  horses, 
and  cab  horses,  and  omnibuses,  and  such  like."  He'd 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  hire  a  pair  of  good  strong  hacks, 
and  a  skilled  driver  along  with  them,  as  he  himself  would 
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like  to  get  a  little  experience  of  London  streets  before  he 
could  trust  himself  single-handed  with  the  ribbons. 

A  few  minutes  was  sufficient  to  get  us  under  weigh,  for, 
as  I  said,  nearly  all  our  luggage  had  gone  on  in  advance, 
and  almost  before  I  had  time  to  decide  that  London  was 
not  particularly  imposing,  we  were  driving  along  a  broad 
road,  among  hundreds  of  other  vehicles,  and  among  what 
seemed  to  me  thousands  of  foot  passengers.  I  could  quite 
understand  poor  Darke's  unwillingness  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  final  transit  on  himself;  nor  do  I  think  the 
"  sacred  beasts  "  would  have  consented  to  be  guided  by  a 
hand  so  inexperienced  as  that  of  their  timid  rural  friend, . 
who  deemed  the  High  Street  of  Southchester  on  market- 
day  most  perilous  ground  to  navigate. 

I  shall  never  forget  our  drive  from  Waterloo  to  Mount 
Street,  which  is  close  to  Hyde  Park.  It  could  not  be  much 
of  a  journey,  but  we  took  a  good  long  time  about  it  We 
first  crossed  the  river  by  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  Aunt  Joanna 
pointed  out  Somerset  House  and  its  grand  river-front ;  I  had 
never  seen  a  finer  building.  Then  we  got  into  the  Strand, 
and  presently  into  Trafalgar  Square,  where  I  knew  the 
National  Gallery  was  situated.  That  rather  disappointed  me ; 
it  seemed  but  a  dingy  place  for  the  splendid  pictures  that  I 
know  are  there.  Then  on  we  went,  through  Pall  Mall,  and, 
somehow,  into  Piccadilly,  names  that  are  quite  familiar, 
though  till  Wednesday  I  never  saw  one  of  them.  The 
streets  were  full  of  people,  and  of  carriages,  too.  Was  it 
market-day?  I  wondered.  Or  were  the  Royal  Family 
anywhere  about  ?  I  did  not  like  to  ask  questions,  for  I  do 
not  care  to  be  laughed  at,  and  called  "  an  unsophisticated 
little  girl";  and  at  the  same  time  I  had  a  dim  idea,  a  latent 
remembrance,  of  having  been  told  that  London  was  always 
as  full  as  it  could  hold,  especially  in  "  the  season." 

And  it  is  "  the  season  "  now^  I  called  to  mind ;  the  exact 
time  of  the  year  when  "  town  "  might  be  expected  to  be  the 
busiest  But,  in  a  few  minutes,  when  we  came  to  a  sudden 
block,  and  the  horses  immediately  behind  us  seemed  to  put 
their  noses  almost  into  my  neck,  and  ours  certainly  had 
theirs  in  the  barouche  straight  before  us,  Aunt  Joanna  took 
advantage  of  the  pause  to  say,  "  The  place  is  not  emptying 
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yet,  although  we  are  so  late  in  the  season ;  though  I  suppose 
many  people  are  going  away." 

My  aunts  were  very  much  pleased  with  their  house  in 
Mount  Street,  but  I  cannot  say  I  like  it  much ;  there  is  no 
garden  at  all ;  only  a  space  that  they  call  "  the  leads," 
behind  the  back  drawing-room,  where  some  stiff  aloes  in 
tubs,  half-a-dozen  scarlet  geraniums,  and  several  boxes  of 
scrubby  mignonette  are  displayed.  You  cannot  see  the  Park 
at  all  unless  you  step  out  into  the  balcony,  where  there  are 
some  stunted  shrubs  and  more  mignonette-boxes.  It  feels 
dreadfully  stuffy  and  close ;  the  streets  are  watered  well 
every  morning  till  they  are  as  wet  as  if  a  heavy  thunder- 
shower  had  just  fallen  ;  but  towards  afternoon  there  is  quite 
too  much  dust  to  be  agreeable,  and  the  rumble  of  carriages, 
and  the  rattle-rattle-rattle  over  the  stones,  never  cease.  I 
could  not  sleep  at  all  the  first  night  we  were  here.  ,  My 
room,  which  looks  to  the  back  of  Mount  Street,  felt  so  airless 
when  I  went  to  bed  that  I  thought  I  would  leave  my  window 
a  little  way  open,  as  I  often  do  at  home  these  sweet  summer 
nights ;  but  the  noises  from  some  stables  near  at  hand  would 
not  let  me  close  my  eyes,  and  before  it  was  quite  light  I  was 
glad  enough  to  get  up  and  shut  the  racket  out.  But  I  slept 
so  little  that  I  felt  half  stupid  when  Patience  came  in  with 
an  early  cup  of  tea. 

She,  poor  girl,  had  not  fared  any  better  than  I  had,  for 
her  attic,  close  under  the  roof,  was  dreadfully  hot,  and  she 
could  not  open  the  window  at  all  because  of  an  iron  grating 
that  she  could  not  manage.  Also,  she  felt  very  nervous  at 
being  so  high  up  in  the  world,  for,  as  she  said,  had  a  fire 
broken  out  in  the  lower  stories,  how  on  earth  was  anybody 
to  escape  ?  There  was  only  one  flight  of  stairs  that  went  to 
the  top  of  the  house;  and  no  ladders  could  possibly  be 
supposed  to  reach  to  such  an  altitude. 

All  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  part  of  to-day,  we  have 
been  driving  about  London,  and,  ah,  me  !  it  is  an  immense 
place.  I  never  could  have  conceived  of  such  a  place.  I 
begin  to  despair  of  ever  meeting  Martin  in  our  walks  or  in 
our  drives.  My  only  hope  is  that  he  may  attend  the  same 
church  as  we  do ;  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  but  small  chance 
of  that.     There  are  more  churches  than  I  can  count,  every- 
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where,  and  most  of  them  are  more  ugly  and  unpicturesque 
than  I  had  thought  it  possible  a  church  could  be.  Some 
churches  are  built  of  stone,  and  some  of  a  sort  of  cement ; 
but  all  are  grimy  in  the  extreme,  and  I  don't  believe  you 
could  find  such  a  thing  as  an  "ivy-mantled  tower"  for 
miles ! 

We  have  driven  in  the  Park,  ih  the  ring,  and  in  the 
"  Ladies'  Mile,"  and  certainly  I  have  seen  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  dresses  and  the  finest  equipages  that  can  be 
imagined.  We  have  done  some  shopping  in  Regent  Street, 
too,  and  gone  nearly  all  the  length  of  Oxford  Street — beyond 
the  Marble  Arch,  indeed.  And  we  have  been  to  Howell  and 
James's^  and  to  Swan  and  Edgar's^  and  a  dress  is  ordered 
for  me  of  such  perfect  taste  and  loveliness  that  it  takes  away 
my  breath  even  to  think  about  it.  Certainly  there  are  some 
very  splendid  things  in  London,  if  there  are  no  sweet  flowers 
and  too  much  noise  and  dust. 

Aunt  Dorothy  has  just  told  me  that  it  is  arranged  that  we 
shall  all  attend  service  in  Westminster  Abbey  to-morrow 
morning,  and  once  more  my  hopes  revive.  I  should  think 
there  cannot  be  a  better  place  for  seeing  people  you  want  to 
see.  But  how  very  wrong  of  me  to  be  indulging  such 
thoughts  in  connection  with  the  house  of  God  !  And  yet  I 
know,  instead  of  joining  in  the  prayers,  I  shall  be  looking 
out  to  see  if  I  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  Martin  anywhere  in 
the  ancient,  grand  old  church. 


CHAPTER      VIII. 

COUSIN   CHRISTOPHER. 

'*  Oh  !  ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour, 
I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay." 

SUNDAY  morning  found  us,  in  good  time  for  the  service, 
at  Westminster  Abbey.    It  was  quite  a  short  drive  from 
Mount  Street— just  through  Pimlico,  and  straight  on  to  the 
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Abbey.  My  spirits  revived  as  we  neared  the  venerable  pile 
Surely  Martin  would  be  present ;  some  instinct  would  tell 
him  that  we  were  to  be  there ;  and  doubtless  his  sisters — 
who  had  told  me  how  regularly  they  wrote  to  him  once 
a  week — had  communicated  to  him  the  fact,  which  all 
Netterley  knew  almost  as  soon  as  we  did,  that  the  Misses 
Wynterthorpe  and  family  had  gone  up  to  town. 

It  was  still  early  when  we  reached  our  destination ;  the 
solemn  bells  had  only  just  begun  to  chime  for  service  ;  we 
entered  by  what  seemed  a  rather  unimportant  door,  and 
found  ourselves  straightway  in  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  building.  It  is  very  fine  certainly,  but  I  could  not 
help  preferring  our  own  cathedral;  though  as  we  stole 
quietly  round  the  Poets'  Corner,  and  along  the  nave,  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  very  much  occupied  in  watching  the  con- 
gregation, who  were  slowly  gathering  and  coming  up  from 
the  main  entrance.  But  though  I  watched  carefully,  I 
caught  no  glimpse  of  any  familiar  figure ;  and,  somehow,  I 
felt  a  little  dreary,  as  I  thought  of  our  own  quiet  church,  and 
the  well-known  worshippers  who  were  at  that  very  moment 
assembling.  This  church  is  very  beautiful  and  awe- 
inspiring,  but  it  lacks  something  which  I  could  not,  and 
which  I  cannot  even  now,  exactly  define. 

I  was  glad  when  Aunt  Bertha  said  we  had  better  go  into 
the  choir,  and  I  was  more  than  glad  when  a  dignified 
looking  personage — far  grander  than  any  of  our  South- 
Chester  vergers,  and  with  a  most  condescending  air — 
showed  us  into  a  sort  of  stall,  that  was  so  much  elevated 
above  the  lower  seats  as  to  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  whole  congregation  all  along  the  choir  and 
down  one  side  of  the  nave.  And  as  I  sat,  it  slowly  grew 
upon  me  what  "  a  dim  and  mighty  Minster  of  old  time,"  this 
solemn  Abbey  really  is. 

The  morning  had  been  rather  cloudy  as  we  drove  along 
behind  the  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  through 
Pimlico,  and  the  Abbey  looked  dark  and  sombre  as  we 
approached  it,  I  had  no  idea,  till  the  sun  broke  out,  how 
rich  and  deep  was  the  colouring  from  the  splendid  rose- 
windows  in  the  transepts,  nor  how  gloriously  the  slants  of 
light  fell  across  the  marble  pavement,  and  wreathed,  as  with 
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clusters  of  gems,  the  exquisitely  proportioned  pillars.  I  was 
so  placed  that  I  could  see,  except  a  very  few,  all  who 
entered  the  church ;  and  as  the  congregation  increased  I 
watched  eagerly  for  the  one  form  I  so  ardently  desired  to 
welcome. 

Presently  the  clergy  and  choristers  entered  in  the  regular 
procession,  and  took  their  places;  the  last  worshippers 
thronged  in,  the  great  organ  uplifted  its  mighty  voice,  and 
the  service  immediately  commenced.  I  did  not  care  much 
for  that — for  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  which  would  be  called 
"  the  performance."  There  were  some  very  sweet  voices  ; 
but  the  boys,  I  thought,  were  wanting  in  reverence,  and  they 
shouted  sometimes,  as  if  trying  to  see  how  much  uproar  they 
could  make.  The  adult  choristers  were  not  much  better^ 
for  they  exchanged  remarks  freely,  and  altogether  behaved 
in  a  way  that  would  have  called  forth  the  severest  rebukes 
at  Southchester.  The  anthem  was  fine,  but,  as  Aunt 
Dorothy  said  afterwards,  "quite  too  florid  for  the  occasion." 

[Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  recording  the  impres- 
sions of  the  past,  for  I  am  at  this  moment  copying  verbatim 
from  the  leaves  of  my  old  journal,  and  things  are  much 
better  now,  I  know,  and  more  reverently  ordered,  though 
there  are  people — and  good  people,  too — who  think  that 
there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  I  write  this 
that  I  may  not  be  misconstrued,  and  that  people  may  re- 
member that  I  am  recording  the  manners  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Now  I  go  back  to  my  diary  exactly  as  it  stands,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  transport  myself  to  other  and  bygone 
days.] 

But  the  choristers  sang,  and  the  officiating  clergyman 
"intoned,"  or  bawled — I  am  not  certain  which — and  two 
very  ancient  clerics — one  of  them  toothless — read  the  lessons 
for  the  twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity ;  and  a  venerable  per- 
sonage, the  Dean  himself,  I  believe,  preached  a  sermon, 
not  one  word  of  which  could  I  recall  when  it  was  finished. 
And  the  organ,  which  I  must  own  was  played  most  beau- 
tifully, sounded  softly,  yet  majestically,  and  rose  and  swelled 
in  waves  of  melody,  till  it  died  away  amidst  the  echoes  of 
the  high-arched  roof,  and  the  service  approached  its  con- 
clusion ;  but  still  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  one  face  I  had 
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flattered  myself  I  should  be  sure  to  encounter  before  we  left 
the  Abbey. 

There  was  a  large  congregation  that  morning — larger  than 
usual,  we  were  told — and  I  could  tell  from  people's  manner 
that  many  of  them  were  strangers  like  ourselves.  But  there 
was  not  one  familiar  countenance,  not  one  that  I  had  ever 
seen  before  joined  in  that  elaborate  service,  and  at  last, 
while  the  organ  was  still  pealing  out  its  diapasons,  Aunt 
Joanna  rose  to  go,  and  the  rest  of  us  followed  her  example. 
We  were  still  lingering  with  the  crowd  at  the  western  end 
of  the  nave,  for  the  "playing  out"  was  marvellous,  and 
others  besides  ourselves  were  entranced  with  the  music, 
when  Aunt  Dorothy  exclaimed,  "  There  is  Cousin  Chris- 
topher, I  do  believe !  I  thought  I  saw  some  one  very 
much  like  him  when  the  anthem  was  being  sung ;  but  it 
is  so  long  since  I  saw  him,  and  you  know  how  short-sighted 
I  am." 

"  And  I  saw  some  one  that  reminded  me  of  him  in  one  of 
the  stalls  opposite,"  said  Aunt  Bertha ;  "  and  I  touched  your 
elbow,  Joanna,  but  you  took  no  notice." 

**  Of  course  not.  Bertha,"  replied  her  more  dignified 
sister;  "you  know  I  make  it  a  principle  never  to  allow 
my  attention  to  be  distracted  from  the  service  while  I  am 
in  church.  Even  now,  I  think,  you  might  as  well  reserve 
your  observations  till  we  are  well  outside  the  sacred  edifice." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  returned  Miss  Bertha  Wynterthorpe, 
curtly  ;  "  only  we  differ,  Joanna.  I  think  it — so  far  from 
being  inexcusable — a  duty  to  welcome  the  presence  of  my 
kinsman  on  his  return  to  his  native  land,  even  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Minster  itself.     And  here  he  is — //  is  Ae" 

As  she  spoke,  I  noticed  that  all  my  three  aunts  were  in- 
terested in  the  approach  of  a  stately  elderly-looking  gentle- 
man, who  was  also  regarding  us  with  a  doubtful  expression 
of  countenance ;  he  evidently  wished  to  be  assured  of  our 
identity  before  he  committed  himself  by  speaking.  But  as 
his  glances  met  those  of  the  ladies  his  doubts  all  vanished, 
and  the  next  moment  he  strode  up  to  where  Aunt  Joanna 
stood,  and  cordially  extended  his  hand,  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming,  "My  Cousin  Joanna,  unless  I  am  very  much 
deceived ! " 
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**  My  Cousin  Christopher ! "  responded  Miss  Wynter- 
thorpe,  with  much  more  than  her  usual  effusion  ;  "  Dorothy 
and  Bertha  both  fancied  they  recognised  a  familiar  face. 
Will  you  escort  us  into  the  porch  ?  " 

Cousin  Christopher  deferentially  offered  his  two  arms, 
and  both  my  elder  aunts  walked  out  with  him  into  the  open 
air.     Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  followed  together. 

Then,  under  the  shadow  of  the  venerable  towers,  Aunt 
Joanna's  tongue  was  unloosed,  and  she  was  eager  to  know 
whence  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  had  sprung.  "  We  came  up  on 
Wednesday,"  she  said;  "Lady  Rachel  Raleigh  has  been 
kind  enough  to  let  us  have  her  house  in  Mount  Street — she 
does  not  leave  home  herself  this  season.  We  are  here  for  a 
few  weeks  only,  but  we  have  brought  our  own  horses  and 
our  servants.  We  had  not  the  least  idea  that  you  were 
in  London,  Cousin  Christopher;  you  must  return  to 
Mount  Street  with  us,  provided  you  have  no  better  engage- 
ment." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  accept  your  kind  hospitality," 
replied  Cousin  Christopher.  "  I  only  arrived  on  Thursday, 
and  I  have  scarcely  shown  myself  at  my  club.  I  always  go 
to  the  Abbey  on  the  first  Sunday  morning  of  my  return  to 
England — or  else  to  St.  Paul's ;  this  morning,  being  a  trifle 
late,  I  decided  on  Westminster  as  being  so  very  much 
nearer;  I  am  delighted  that  t  was  late,  cousins." 

"And  may  I  inquire  whence  you  have  returned?'*  said 
Aunt  Bertha ;  "  we  have  had  no  word  of  you,  remember,  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  newspapers  have  been  our 
sole  informants  of  your  movements,  and  the  last  time  we  saw 
your  name  it  was  to  announce  your  arrival  at  Ispahan,  or 
Teheran,  or  somewhere  else.  Where  have  you  been  all  this 
while  ?" 

"  I  have  been  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,"  replied  the 
gentleman  addressed ;  '*  and  I  have  not  left  Africa  entirely  . 
unvisited.  I  am  just  now  direct  from  Paris,  where  I  had  a 
little  private  business  to  transact  in  the  interests  of  the 
British  Government.  Things  seemed  very  inclined  to  settle 
down  there,  I  fancy.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  Lamar- 
tine ;  I  felt  just  a  little  distrust  of  M.  Guizot,  I  must 
confess.     But  this  is  not  precisely  the  place  to   discuss 
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diplomatic  aflfairs  ?    And  here  is  your  carriage,  is  it  not  ? 
Old  Darke  is  still  in  your  service,  then?" 

The  Wynterthorpe  carriage  was  indeed  Just  drawing  up 
in  front  of  the  western  gates — it  had  been  round,  through 
some  misconception,  to  one  of  the  other  entrances,  which 
delay  had  caused  our  prolonged  detention  without  the 
porch — and  as  it  drove  up,  Aunt  Joanna  hastened  to  explain 
that  it  was  only  early  dinner  to  which  her  impromptu  guest 
was  asked, — for  we  always  dined  early  on  Sundays,  that  is 
to  say,  at  two  o'clock,  sat  down  to  tea  at  five,  and  supped 
exactly  at  nine. 

As  the  barouche  was  full  without  our  kinsman,  the  first 
proposal  was  that  I  should  mount  the  box  and  sit  by  Darke, 
and  to  such  a  proceeding  I  had  not  the  slightest  objection  ; 
but  the  idea  was  most  displeasing  to  Aunt  Joanna,  who 
always  strongly  protested  against  the  carriage  being  "  over- 
crowded.*' Only  that  morning,  as  we  drove  away  from 
Mount-street,  she  had  deplored  the  situation  to  which  we 
were  unavoidably  reduced.  "  Four  of  us  is  just  one  too 
many,"  she  remarked,  shaking  her  head  as  at  some  serious 
misfortune ;  "  three  is  the  regulation  complement." 

"And  four  is  the  common-sense  complement^  I  should 
say,"  returned  Aunt  Dorothy,  rather  contemptuously; 
"dear  me,  Joanna,  why  should  not  the  carriage  hold  as 
many  as  it  will  accommodate  ?  What  is  the  good  of  having 
a  large,  roomy  barouche,  if  it  is  not  to  be  filled  ?  And  we 
constantly  drive  out,  all  four  together,  when  we  are  at 
home." 

"  That  is  quite  another  affair,"  was  the  reply.  "  In  the 
country,  etiquette  is  not  of  so  much  importance ;  but  here, 
in  town,  and  in  the  season,  too,  one  must  do  at  Rome  as 
Rome  does.  It  is  very  bad  taste  to  appear  in  the  Park  with 
an  overloaded  carriage,  or  anywhere  else  indeed.  We  shall 
appear  like  a  tradesman's  family  out  on  a  day  of  pleasure,  or 
going  to  church  in  a  hired  conveyance,  and  making  the  best 
of  the  rare  occasion.  We  might  be  the  butcher's  people 
— butchers  and  their  wives  often  drive  to  a  place  of  worship 
in  these  topsy-turvy  days,  especially  if  they  are  Dissenters y 

Aunt  Joanna  was  not  very  well,  and  consequently  not 
very  sweet-tempered  that  Sunday  morning;  and  that  last 
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word  was,  I  knew,  a  thrust  at  me ;  she  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  flourishing  the  Nonconformity  of  the  Soameses 
in  my  unlucky  face.  The  reference  to  butchers,  however, 
offended  Aunt  Bertha,  and  she  interposed,  "Indeed, 
Joanna,  I  must  beg  you  not  to  make  such  very  unpleasant 
remarks.  If  I  were  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  /should  not 
be  afraid  of  being  taken  for  a  butcher's  wife,  or  a  grocer's 
wife,  or  a  country  lawyer's  wife," — another  slap  at  me. 
"  I  flatter  myself  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  my 
actual  position  in  society.  You  had  better  stay  at  home, 
Joanna,  yourself,  and  so  avoid  the  insult  of  being  set  down 
as  a  butcheressr 

**  Only  we  are  minus  the  butcher,"  laughed  Aunt  Dorothy ; 
she  had  much  more  sense  than  her  elder  sisters,  and  often 
lost  all  patience  at  their  absurdities.  "  Perhaps  Darke  may 
pose  as  Knight  of  the  Cleaver — butchers  frequently  drive 
their  own  conveyances ;  I  fancy  Darke's  livery  is  not  too 
conspicuous.  And  all  shopkeepers  are  not  Dissenters ;  our 
own  butcher,  for  instance,  would  never  demean  himself  by 
attending  a  conventicle ;  and  whenever  we  drive  in  for  the 
afternoon  service  at  the  cathedral,  I  always  see  the  wife  and 
daughters  of  Jukes,  the  ironmonger,  there.  I'll  risk  being 
classed  with  shopkeepers  ;  but  I  will  not  be  taken  for  a 
Dissenter,  especially  as  I  shall  be  on  the  way  to  Westminster 
Abbey." 

"  Change  Prayer  Books  with  me,"  sneered  Aunt  Bertha ; 
**  Mine  has  a  large  gilt  cross  upon  it ;  hold  that  up  so  that 
everybody  can  see  it,  and  then  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
such  injurious  misconceptions "  I  began  to  get  very 
uneasy ;  each  one  of  my  aunts  was  celebrated  for  trying  to 
get  the  last  word  of  an  argument,  and  I  was  afraid  we  should 
never  get  to  the  Abbey  in  reasonable  time.  Of  course,  I,  as 
the  junior  of  the  overflowing  party,  ought  to  have  volunteered 
to  stop  at  home,  or  go  to  some  neighbouring  church  under 
the  protection  of  Mrs.  Prim ;  but  I  felt  marvellously  disin- 
clined to  make  the  sacrifice — I  felt  so  sure  Martin  would 
be  one  of  the  congregation  in  the  Minster,  that  I  could  not 
miss  my  chance.  Aunt  Bertha  had  reasons  of  her  own  for 
not  wishing  to  miss  that  particular  service;  and  Aunt 
Dorothy  had  no  mind,  as  she  confessed  to  me,  to  defer 
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to  "  Joanna's  ridiculous  whims."  As  for  Joanna  herself,  it 
was  not  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  she  should  give  way  in 
favour  of  anybody  not  vastly  her  superior  in  rank.  I  think 
— nay,  I  am  sure — she  would  have  yielded  precedence  to  a 
duchess,  for  she  not  unfrequently  harangue^  us  all  on  the 
subject  oi  precedence.  The  dispute  was  happily  ended  by 
the  "  sacred  beasts  "  themselves — or  perhaps  they  were  in- 
cited by  Darke  to  make  some  kind  of  protest — for  they  began 
to  kick  and  plunge,  and  toss  their  heads  in  a  fashion  that 
such  sober  animals  ought  to  have  disdained;  and  Aunt 
Joanna,  taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  ran  out  hurriedly 
and  took  her  place  in  the  seat  of  honour  as  mistress  of  the 
equipage,  exclaiming  the  while,  "  Darke  is  losing  all  control 
over  these  fiery  creatures ;  they  never  will  wait  quietly  for 
more  than  five  minutes." 

And  I  was  very  thankful  for  it,  though  I  had  my  own 
suspicions,  such  extraordinary  demonstrations  being  in  no 
wise  the  acknowledged  proclivities  of  my  aunts'  fat,  slow- 
trotting,  highly  respectable  quadrupeds.  I  felt  pretty  sure 
that  Mr.  Darke  himself  was  tired  of  sitting  quietly  on  the 
box  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  his  ladies.  However,  we  drove 
away  quite  furiously,  and  kept  up  such  a  good  pace  the 
whole  way  that,  as  I  said,  we  reached  the  Abbey  almost 
half-an-hour  too  soon.  And  now  the  difficulty  of  **  over- 
crowding "  was  not  only  resumed,  but  redoubled.  But 
Aunt  Joanna  found  a  speedy  plan  of  setting  matters 
straight. 

"  No,"  she  said,  decisively — and  when  she  spoke  in  that 
imperious  tone  we  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  useless, 
and  something  worse  than  useless  to  put  in  a  "  demurrer,'* 
— "  here  is  a  cab  rank  close  by,  and  plenty  of  very  good- 
looking  cabs ;  hand  me  and  Bertha,  Cousin  Christopher,  to 
our  own  carriage,  and  then  put  Dorothy  and  Esther  into  the 
best  of  those  conveyances,  and  let  them  follow  us." 

I  saw  that  ** Cousin  Christopher'*  was  about  to  propose 
some  other  arrangement,  and  I  saw,  too,  that  Aunt  Dorothy 
was  very  much  inclined  to  wax  rebellious  on  the  spot ;  but 
the  regal  wave  of  Miss  Wynterthorpe's  beautifully-gloved 
hand  was  more  than  either  of  them  could  withstand.  The 
two  ladies  forthwith  were  assisted  to  the  seat  facing  the 
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**  sacred  beasts, '*  and  we  two  juniors  were  consigned  to  the 
hired  conveyance  that  was  fortunately  awaiting  our  orders. 
It  was  not  many  minutes  before  we  were  safely  back  in 
Mount-street 

After  Patience  had  taken  off  my  bonnet  and  arranged  my 
hair,  I  hurried  into  Aunt  Dorothy's  room.  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  enter  the  drawing-room  under  her  escort,  and 
I  wanted,  too,  to  ask  her  who  Cousin  Christopher  really 
was ;  for  though  I  knew  he  was  "  Mr.  Wynterthorpe,**  and 
akin  to  the  Wyntercombe  family,  I  had  never  heard  much 
about  him.  He  had  been  spoken  of  rather  vaguely  as  "  our 
cousin  abroad,"  and  I  had  gathered  that  he  held  some  sort 
of  diplomatic  appointment  which  caused  him  to  reside  per- 
petually in  the  atmosphere  of  Courts.  Aunt  Dorothy  had 
just  dismissed  her  maid,  and  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  her  toilette  with  her  own  hands.  I  knew  she  would 
not  gratify  my  curiosity  unless  we  were  alone,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  immutable  laws  of  our  family  never,  on  any 
account,  to  discuss  even  trifles  of  a  private  nature  in  the 
presence  of  a  domestic — unless,  indeed,  that  domestic 
happened  to  be  the  highly-favoured  Hudson  or  the  confi- 
dential Prim. 

"Aunt  Dorothy,"  I  began,  proffering  my  assistance  in 
the  re-arrangement  of  a  braid  that  fell  too  low,  "  who  is 
Cousin  Christopher  ?  " 

"  Why,  child,  he  is  'Cousin  Christopher*;  don't  you  know 
all  about  him  ?  " 

"  No ;  how  should  I  know  ?  I  have  heard  simply  that 
he  is  your  cousin,  and  my  mother's  cousin — consequently,  a 
relation  of  my  own.  I  gather,  too,  that  he  lives,  or  has 
lived,  chiefly  abroad ;  I  think  I  once  heard  one  of  you  say, 
iong  ago,  that  he  was  a  diplomateJ'* 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  very  much  more  lor  you  to 
know,  Esther,"  replied  Aunt  Dorothy.  "  Christopher  Wyn- 
terthorpe  is  the  youngest  son  of  William  Wynterthorpe,  of 
Capenhurst,  who  was  secretary  to  my  Lord  D'Esterre,  during 
his  period  of  office  as  a  Cabinet  minister.  He  died  early, 
leaving  several  children,  of  whom  this  Christopher  and 
one  married  daughter  alone  survive.  William  Wynterthorpe 
was  the  elder  brother,  by  a  former  marriage,  of  your  own 
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grandfather — our  father ;  consequently,  Christopher  is  our 
first,  and  your  second,  cousin.  William  Wynterthorpe  was 
the  head  of  the  family." 

"Then  this  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  is  also  head  of  the  family?*^ 
I  ventured  to  suggest 

"  Not  exactly  so ;  Joanna  considers  herself  to  be  head  of 
the  Wyntercombe  Wynterthorpes.  Wyntercombe  came  into 
the  family  through  a  second  wife,  who,  I  must  tell  you,  was 
a  person  of  unblemished  pedigree.  Our  own  grandmother 
was  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Wynterthorpe,  and  an  heiress,  so 
that  Wyntercombe  was  in  the  marriage  settlements,  and 
reverted  to  her  eldest  and  only  son,  Edgar  Wynterthorpe, 
our  father.     Now  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  though  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  much 
head  for  pedigrees ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  trace 
out  obscure  genealogies.     But  where  is  Capenhurst  ?  " 

"  In  Yorkshire,  to  be  sure  !  To  think  of  your  not 
knowing  that  fact,  Esther.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  place> 
I  believe,  for  I  never  was  there;  a  far  finer  estate  than 
Wyntercombe." 

"  Has  Aunt  Joanna  or  Aunt  Bertha  been  there  ?" 

"  No  ;  our  father  and  our  Uncle  William  quarrelled — I 
don't  know  exactly  over  what — when  we  were  quite  little  girls- 
There  was  2^  family  feud  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Wynterthorpes — only  families  of  distinction  have  family 
feuds,  you  know.  I  scarcely  understand  why  the  feud  was 
not  perpetuated,  for  feuds  in  our  family  are  generally  inherit- 
ances passing  on  from  generation  to  generation,  like  a  Cor- 
sican  vendetta.  But  when  our  uncle  was  dead,  and  our 
eldest  brother  also,  Christopher  came  and  put  in  his  claim 
of  cousinhood,  saying  that  as  there  were  so  few  of  us 
Wynterthorpes  left  in  the  world,  why  should  we  not  be 
friends?" 

"  I  think  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  was  very  sensible.  It  miist  be 
an  extremely  un-Christian-like  thing  to  perpetuate  a  quarrel, 
as  you  say,  generation  after  generation.  Is  there  any  Mrs. 
Wynterthorpe  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  Mrs.  Wynterthorpe.  If  there  had  been> 
Esther,  it  is  highly  probable  that  you  would  never  have 
existed,  or  if  you  had,  you  would  have  been  no  connection 
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of  ours.     It  was  understood  on  all  hands  that  my  sister 
Isabel  was  to  have  been  married  to  her  Cousin  Christopher 
whom  you  have  seen  to-day  for  the  first  time.     She  was 
foolish    enough,    as    you  well    know,    to    make    another 
choice." 
"  Was  my  mother  ever  engaged  to  her  cousin  ?  " 
"  Well — yes — and  no.    There  was  a  sort  of  engagement 
made  for  her,  but  she  always  refused  to  acknowledge  it. 
She  felt  nothing  more  than  a  cousinly  regard  for  Christo- 
pher, she  used  to  say,  and  she  had  a  strong  objection  to 
marriages  between  such  near  relatives.     Then  she  fell  in 
with  your  father — she  met  him  first  on  a  visit  she  was 
allowed  to  pay  to  a  young  friend  of  her  own  in  Wales — and 
that  put  an  entire  end  to  our  hopes  of  persuading  her  to 
encourage  Mr.  Wynterthorpe's    addresses.      Isabel — poor, 
foolish  girl — married  Llewellyn  Wynne,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  it     But  Christopher  was  very  much  in  love  with  his 
cousin,  and  he  never  rested  till  he  obtained  an  appointment 
which  would  take  him  abroad,  and  I  have  never  heard  a 
whisper  of  his  attachment  to  any  other  woman,  though  he 
must  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  forming  a  most 
desirable  alliance.    It  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  will  marry 
now — he  is  older  than  Joanna.     And  yet  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  he  should  die  and  leave  no  son  to  inherit  his  name. 
If  only  one  of  my  brothers — your  uncles,  who  died  before 
you  were  born,  Esther — had  but  lived,  it  would  have  been 
of  very  little  consequence,  the  line  of  Wynterthorpe  would 
not  have  become  extinct     Now  Christopher  Wynterthorpe 
is  the  last  male  scion  of  his  race.    I  can  only  hope  and  pray 
that  he  may  marry." 

"  I  hope  he  will,"  I  replied,  more  by  way  of  saying  some- 
thing than  because  I  actually  wished  it ;  but  I  certainly  felt 
a  deep  interest  in  this  hitherto  unknown  kinsman,  who  had 
knelt  that  morning  with  me  beneath  the  roof  of  the  grand 
old  Abbey.  For  awhile  I  almost  forgot  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment I  had  sustained  in  missing  from  among  the  wor- 
shippers the  one  face  I  had  so  longed  to  behold.  I  could 
think  just  then  only  of  the  kinsman  who  had  once  loved 
my  mother — loved  her  so  well  that,  rejected  by  her,  he 
cared  no  more  for  his  native  land,  elected  to  become  a 
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wanderer  and  an  exile,  and  for  her  sake  to  live  a  lonely 
life. 

"Does  he  know  that  I  am  my  mother's  child?*'  I 
asked. 

"  He  must  guess  who  you  are,  for  you  are  very  much  like 
your  poor  mother ;  and  he  knew  long  ago  that  you  had 
come  to  live  with  us." 

"  There  has  not  been  much  correspondence,  though,  has 
there?" 

"  Next  to  none.  For  a  long  time  we  have  known  little 
of  Cousin  Christopher  but  what  the  public  press  has  told 
us;  we  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  again  in 
London,  nor  even  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  revisiting  his 
own  country." 

"  Has  he  been  very  long  away  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you ;  we  have  not  seen  him  for  years. 
But  we  know  that  on  several  occasions  he  has  returned 
home,  and  remained  for  brief  intervals.  He  has  been  a 
great  traveller ;  he  has  had  diplomatic  relations  with  half 
the  Courts  of  Europe.  Fasten  that  rose  in  your  hair  a  little 
higher,  Esther— come,  that  is  the  second  bell." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"a  liberal  education." 

"  Bid  me  discourse ;  I  will  enchant  thine  ear." 

WHEN  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  reached  the  back  drawing- 
room,  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  and  the  elder  ladies  were 
in  the  front,  and  as  they  were  talking  rather  loudly,  and 
very  fast,  they  did  not  hear  our  entrance.  They  were  stand- 
ing up,  and  evidently  about  to  go  down  stairs,  but  were  so 
intent  on  the  subject  they  were  discussing,  that  they 
hngered  to  finish  the  conversation.  As  I  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  folding-doors,   that   happened  to  be 
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partially  closed  that  day,  I  heard  Aunt  Bertha  say,  **  And  so 
we  are  quite  hoping  to  bring  the  foolish  child  to  her  senses ; 
she  has  really  seen  nothing  of  the  world  as  yet,  and  though 
we  do  not  intend  her  to  *  come  out '  this  season,  we  wish 
her  to  go  into  as  much  society  as  is  compatible  with  her  un- 
introduced  condition.  We  mean  her  to  have  masters  while 
we  are  in  town — the  best  masters,  of  course ;  and  what  with 
regular  lessons,  and  a  little  mild  gaiety,  such  as  young 
people  naturally  delight  in,  she  will  be  far  too  much  occu- 
pied to  think  seriously  about  this  presumptuous  young 
man." 

"  I  quite  understand,"  replied  Mr.  Wynterthorpe ;  "  but 
you  ought  to  have  brought  out  your  pretty  little  niece  a  full 
year  ago.  It  never  answers  to  keep  girls — especially  if  they 
are  at  all  romantic — secluded  in  the  country.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  Netterley  is  a  dull  sort  of  place,  and  South- 
chester  has  such  a  flavour  of  the  cathedral  about  it  that  evpn 
blooming  youth  must  run  the  risk  of  growing  mildewed 
within  its  gloomy  precincts.  Society  in  a  cathedral  city  may 
be  good  enough  of  its  sort,  but  it  must  be  next  to  insuffer- 
able. I  never  was  very  partial  to  ecclesiastical  surroundings. 
Take  my  advice,  Cousin  Joanna,  and  let  the  young  lady 
have  her  head ;  if  she  run  into  a  little  excess  of  fashionable 
dissipation,  all  the  better ;  a  course  of  balls,  and  dinner- 
parties, and  flower-shows,  will  do  her  all  the  good 
in  the  world.  A  little  petting  and  over-indulgence  will 
be  the  best  remedy  for  her  sentimental  follies;  she  will 
soon  despise  the  role  of  dairymaid  in  enacting  the  fashion- 
able belle.  Take  my  advice,  and  get  her  presented  at  the 
next  drawing-room.  *' 

"  I  will  think  about  it,"  said  Aunt  Joanna.  **  Bertha  and 
I  will  talk  it  over.  But  I  believe  that  was  the  second  bell 
that  rang — and  all  in  good  time  comes  Hudson  to  say  that 
we  are  served ;  the  soup  will  be  cold." 

Aunt  Dorothy  and  myself  took  advantage  of  the  move- 
ment to  join  the  others  on  the  landing,  and  in  the  dining- 
room  I  was  introduced,  in  proper  form,  to  Mr.  Wynter- 
thorpe. **And  this  is  poor  Isabel's  daughter?"  he  said,  as 
he  held  my  hand  in  a  kindly  pressure ;  "  I  was  sure  of  it, 
the  moment  I  saw  her.     She  greatly  resembles  her  mother ; 
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she  has  just  her  slender  grace,  and  soft,  grey  eyes,  with, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  animation  of  expression." 

His  tone  was  extremely  cordial  and  pleasant ;  his  voice 
was  clear  but  low,  and  decidedly  musical ;  his  manners  were 
most  attractive — extremely  refined  and  gentle,  and  even 
deferential,  as  he  addressed  himself  to  us.  His  conversation 
was  instinct  with  a  certain  subtle  charm  that  riveted  all  one's 
attention ;  he  was  in  every  respect  a  polished  courtier.  I 
took  a  very  decided  liking  to  my  diplomatic  Cousin 
Christopher. 

He  paid  most  delicate  compliments  to  all  my  aunts, 
giving  them  to  understand,  in  a  certain  suggestive  way, 
which  was  scarcely  tinged  with  obvious  flattery,  that  time 
had  dealt  most  kindly  with  their  charms,  only  softening,  in 
no  wise  deteriorating,  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  earlier  years. 
"  Joanna,  you  are  as  handsome  and  as  stately  as  ever,"  he 
said,  as  he  bowed  gracefully  over  his  bumper  of  glowing 
Burgundy.  **  As  for  you,  Dorothy,  I  shall  certainly  expect 
you  to  make  a  few  conquests  on  your  own  account ;  you  are 
still  too  young  and  brilliant  to  undertake  the  chaperonage  of 
your  fair  niece.  As  Bertha's  health  is  too  delicate  to  allow 
her  to  devote  herself  to  the  fashionable  world,  you  must 
undertake  the  charge  of  the  young  lady  yourself,  Miss 
Wyntherthorpe.  Ah,  I  remember  your  presentation  as  if  it 
were  only  yesterday.  You  made  quite  a  sensation  in  a 
certain  set,  I  assure  you,  and  that  the  very  best  set  of  those 
superior  days." 

Then  He  changed  the  subject,  for  he  was  quite  too  accom- 
plished a  man  of  the  world  to  dwell  long  upon  one  theme, 
however  pleasant  He  began  to  talk  of  his  Oriental  travels ; 
of  his  adventures  in  Persia  and  Armenia ;  of  his  experiences 
in  the  courts  of  various  European  sovereigns ;  and  finally 
of  his  late  sojourn  in  Paris ;  giving  us  a  most  graphic  account 
of  the  sudden  bouleversement  which  had  convulsed  political 
centres,  and  driven  Louis  Philippe  into  exile.  And  it  was 
only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  he  had  met  and  conversed 
with  many  of  the  foremost  characters  of  the  day,  the  men 
who  were  of  light  and  leading  during  that  second  Republic 
of  France.  He  had  so  much  to  say  that  was  deeply  interest- 
ing that  we  forgot  to  retire — that  is,  my  aunts  did, — at  the 
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proper  time,  and  we  sat  over  the  fruit  and  wine  till  Hudson, 
in  despair,  brought  in  coffee  without  orders. 

"  And  you  have  really  seen  and  conversed  with  Monsig- 
nor  Dupanloup,  cousin?"  asked  my  Aunt  Bertha.  Her 
friend,  Mrs.  Pontifex,  had  spoken  of  him  in  the  very  highest 
terms.     "  Is  he  extremely  devote  ?  '* 

** Rather  too  much  so,  for  my  taste,"  was  the  reply.  "He 
would  have  France  to  be  governed  on  Ultramontane  princi- 
ples if  he  had  his  way.  I  have  heard  it  asserted  by  one  who 
is  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  that  the  good  bishop  has 
the  manners  of  an  eighteenth-century  marquis,  and  the 
combative  eloquence  of  a  crusading  monk.  These  are  not 
my  own  words,  remember ;  but  they  coincide  with  the  im- 
pressions I  have  formed.  Also  he  is  historical ;  he  is  the 
priest  who  received  M.  Talleyrand's  last  confession,  and  in 
point  of  talent  he  stands,  without  doubt,  at  the  head  of  the 
French  Episcopacy.*' 

"  Is  Monsignor  much  of  a  preacher  ? "  asked  Aunt 
Dorothy. 

*'  There  has  been  no  preacher  so  remarkable  since  Bos- 
suet,"  replied  Mr.  Wynterthorpe ;  "  but  he  certainly  allows 
his  tongue  too  much  licence  for  his  own  interests,  and  he  is 
obviously  of  a  proselytising  turn  of  mind.  He  holds — as  I 
have  been  told  some  Churchmen  in  this  country  maintain 
— that  the  Church  should  be  not  subject  to  the  State,  but 
supreme.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  Ernest  Renan  was  his 
pupil  at  the  Academy  of  Paris." 

"  Ah ! — Renan  ?  He  is  something  of  a  sceptic,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"  A  good  deal  of  a  sceptic,  according  to  some  reverential 
souls ;  but  a  sceptic — so-called — may  be  sceptical  on  various 
and  different  points,  you  know.  Monsignor,  however,  is  a 
perfectly  fearless  upholder  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
truth ;  and,  being  appointed  Professor  of  Sacred  Eloquence 
to  the  Sorbonne,  he  delivered  a  lecture — only  the  sixth  of 
the  course,  I  think — on  the  doctrines  and  memory  of  Vol- 
taire, so  fierce,  and  so  derogatory,  that  the  students  of  the 
Quartier  Latin  rose  up  en  masse^  and  excited  such  a  terrific 
uproar  that  a  breach  of  the  peace  was  seriously  apprehended. 
From  that  day  to  this  he  has  never  obtained  a  second 
hearing." 
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"  Has  Monsignor  long  been  Bishop  of  Orleans  ?  " 

**  Only  since  last  year.  Some  of  his  friends  predict  for 
him  the  most  splendid  of  careers ;  they  believe  that  promo- 
tion to  an  Archbishopric — perhaps  to  a  Cardinalate,  will 
speedily  follow.  I  myself  expect  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
is  quite  too  pronounced  a  character  to  hope  for  the  highest 
distinctions.  His  ambition  is  clerical,  not  personal.  He  is 
not  a  Wolsey,  or  a  Richelieu,  or  a  Mazarin — he  is  simply 
Dupanloup,  a  man  whom  I  respect  and  admire,  though  I 
-differ  from  him  in  thought  and  sentiment  most  widely,  and 
a  man  with  whom  I  count  it  an  honour  to  have  been  on 
terms  of  something  like  intimacy." 

"  And  did  you  know  any  more  of  the  leading  men  of  these 
eventful  times?"  I  asked — for  the  state  of  things  on  the  Con- 
tinent had  been  much  spoken  of  during  the  past  winter ;  and 
there  had  been  discussions  at  the  Deanery  and  round  the 
tea-table  at  our  own  Rectory,  that  had  awakened  a  stirring 
interest  in  my  mind — all  the  more  so  that  Martin  Soames 
had  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  subject  of  French  and 
Italiain  affairs.  How  Martin  would  enjoy  a  conversation 
ynth  my  cousin,  I  thought ;  would  they  ever  know  each 
other,  I  wondered  ? 

Mr.  Wynterthorpe  seemed  pleased  at  my  appeal  to  him- 
self; and  he  answered  with  much  urbanity.  Yes ;  he  knew 
Guizot  very  well ;  he  knew  Victor  Hugo  ;  he  knew  M.  Jules 
Simon,  and  he  had  spent  some  days  with  Lamartine  at  his 
country  house.  "  I  had  a  good  deal  to  say  at  one  time  to 
M.  Louis  Blanc,"  he  continued  ;  "  and  during  a  short  time 
in  which  we  were  thrown,  under  somewhat  singular  circum- 
•stances,  into  each  other's  society  I  became  rather  friendly 
with  M.  Arago." 

"  Pray  do  not  trouble  your  cousin  with  such  trivial  in- 
quiries," said  Aunt  Bertha,  with  an  air  of  reprimand;  '*  he 
is  not  accustomed  to  the  interruptions  of  very  young 
people." 

"  Pardon  me,"  interposed  Mr.  Wynterthorpe,  "  it  gives  the 
greatest  possible  gratification  to  converse  with  young  ladies 
of  your  niece's  age  and  intelligence  ;  there  is  nothing  to  me 
so  refreshing  as  youth — unsophisticated  youth  ;  that  is  to 
say,  youth  in  its  early  bloom  ;  youth  unspoiled  by  the  world, 
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and  yet  so  naturally  gifted,  and  so  well  educated,  as  to  find 
the  keenest  pleasure  in  learning  how  society  is  really  con- 
stituted Miss  Esther,  I  shall  never  be  wearied  with  reply- 
ing to  your  questions.  You  are  young  and  beautiful,  and  I 
perceive  that  you  are  not  without  an  interest  in  the  political 
life  of  the  age ;  also,  you  are  my  own  kinswoman." 

"You  are  extremely  kind  to  our  little  girl,"  observed  Aunt 
Joanna,  with  one  of  her  most  stately  and,  withal,  not  un- 
gracious inclinations.  I  quite  understood  that  I  was  to  be 
allowed  to  converse  as  freely  as  I  pleased  with  my  newly- 
found  relative.  Aunt  Bertha  murmured,  **Very  kind  of 
you,  very  kind  indeed,  Cousin  Christopher  ;   but " 

And  here  her  voice  died  away  in  a  sort  of  incoherent 
whisper,  to  my  great  relief,  for  I  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
Cousin  Christopher  was  not  to  be  treated  to  an  impromptu 
rechauffe  of  my  own  misdeeds,  especially  those  which  had 
reference  to  a  certain  young  man  whom  I  had  vainly  wished 
to  meet  that  morning  within  the  Abbey.  I  just  caught  one 
of  Aunt  Joanna's  swift  glances  as  she  turned  in  Aunt  Bertha's 
direction.  She  was  beginning  to  comprehend  that  her 
sister's  plan  of  ceaseless  lecturing  and  constant  innuendo  was 
not  precisely  the  way  in  which  to  cure  me  of  my  unwise 
partiality.  Aunt  Dorothy  hastened  to  turn  the  current  into> 
which  conversation  might  probably  have  drifted  by  asking 
Mr.  Wynterthorpe  if  he  did  not  think  a  certain  professor  of 
music,  then  much  renowned  for  his  mode  of  giving  instruc- 
tion on  the  pianoforte,  by  far  the  best  master  whom  she 
could  secure  on  my  account  ? 

"M.  du  Maurier?"  was  Cousin  Christopher's  answer. 
"  Yes ;  I  believe  he  is  an  excellent  master,  provided  the  pupil 
is  not  too  much  of  a  neophyte.  Du  Maurier  only  under- 
takes to  finish  his  pupils,  I  believe.  Lady  Mary  CreswelL 
thought  herself  happy  in  being  able  to  secure  him  for  her  two 
eldest  daughters.  Rather  heavy  girls,  the  Creswells;  the 
blood  not  too  blue  on  the  father's  side — quite  a  nouveau  riche 
I  have  been  told ;  but  she  is  doing  the  best  she  can  for  them, 
I  suppose  ;  she  had  them  in  Paris,  when  both  she  and  they 
were  quite  a  responsibility  on  my  hands.  Ladies  should 
keep  clear  oiemeutes  and  revolutions.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
my  lord  the  British  Ambassador  \ — but  there,  that  is  a  long 
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tale  to  be  telling  you  to-day,  and  Cousin  Dorothy  waits  for 
information.  Well,  then,  though  I  can  answer  for  Du 
Maurier,  there  is  still  one  other  person  who  is  just  at  present 
the  reigning  favourite  with  proficients.  Dear  me  1  I  cannot 
just  recall  his  name ;  he  is  a  man  of  very  good  family — 
belongs  to  the  Faubourgs  you  know,  but  has  suffered  from 
the  change  of  dynasties — severely  so,  and  about  a  year  since 
I  advised  him  to  settle  in  I^ondon  with  a  view  to  giving 
lessons  to  advanced  pupils  of  the  best  connections ;  he  is  a 
person  of  artistic  conceptions — no  amount  of  guerdon  would 
induce  him  to  lavish  his  pains  on  an  unmusical  or  unemo- 
tional pianiste.  Dear  me,  how  strange  it  is  that  I  have  for- 
gotten his  name!  I  shall  remember  it  presently.  But 
meanwhile,  I  can  assure  you  that  no  more  remarkable  planet 
shines  in  the  musical  firmament  of  to-day  than  the  man 
whose  name  I  so  absurdly  forget.  His  style  somewhat  re- 
sembles that  of  Chopin — though  it  is  by  no  means  a  servile 
imitation  of  that  of  the  great  master.  My  friend's  composi- 
tion and  interpretation  have  peculiarities  entirely  their 
own." 

"You  know  Chopin  ?  "  I  ventured  to  say. 

'*  I  knew  him  well.  He  was  a  Pole,  you  know ;  and  after 
the  troubles  of  1830,  he,  as  well  as  many  of  his  compatriots, 
sought  refuge  in  other  countries.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
England  when  he  stopped  for  awhile  at  Paris  ;  and  after  as- 
sisting at  some  concerts  which  were  given  by  M.  Pleyel,  and  • 
being  eagerly  received,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  stop  there 
He  was  in  the  very  best  society ;  in  fact,  he  produced  a  sen- 
sation ;  for  a  time  was  *  the  rage '  in  the  highest  circles.  I 
knew  him  when  he  lived  in  the  Chauske  d'Antin,  where  I 
have  spent  many  a  happy,  never.to-be  forgotten  hour,  where 
also  I  first  saw  Madame  Sand.*' 

"  Ah !  "  said  Aunt  Bertha,  deeply  interested;  "and  those 
two  loved  one  another,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Chopin  loved  Madame  Sand,  or  Dudevant,  as  she  really 
was ;  but  his  passion  was  never  returned ;  her  regard  for  him 
was  simple  admiration,  mere  Platonic  affection.  What  to 
her  was  an  interesting  episode  was  life  itself  to  him.  They 
parted  and  his  health  declined ;  he  wished  to  leave  Paris,  for 
there  were  memories  that  haunted  him  too  painfully.     He 
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came  to  England ;  he  was  presented  to  our  Queen  and  to 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  to  other  great  ladies ;  he 
played  several  times  at  Willis's  Rooms  and  elsewhere.  But 
neither  the  climate  of  this  country,  nor  the  unavoidable  life 
of  excitement  which  was  inseparable  from  the  fame  that 
pursued  him  whithersoever  he  went,  suited  his  delicate  con- 
stitution. He  hurried  back  to  Paris,  lingered  but  a  few 
weeks,  and  died  not  a  year  ago.  On  the  last  day,  or  the 
last  but  one,  I  am  not  sure  which,  of  last  October  I  listened 
to  Lablache,  Viardot,  and  Castellan  as  they  sang  his  Re- 
quiem at  the  great  Church  of  the  Madeleine.  He  lies  be- 
tween Cherubini  and  Bellini  in  Pfere  la  Chaise.  Do  you 
play  his  Polonaises,  Miss  Esther  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  never  tried  anything  of  his,  save  a  single 
mazourka^^  I  answered.  "  If,  as  my  aunts  are  so  good  to 
suggest,  I  take  some  special  lessons,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  make  a  study  of  Chopin." 

"  You  could  not  do  better,'*  was  the  reply ;  "  if  you  will 
allow  me,  Miss  Esther,  I  will  bring  you  to-morrow  some  of 
his  most  wonderful  compositions.  You  are  sure  to  have 
plenty  of  Reveries  and  Pluie  de  Perles,  But  before  I  leave 
you,  for  I  have  an  engagement  at  seven,  allow  me  to  ask 
what  is  your  programme  for  to-morrow — are  you  going  to 
Chiswick?" 

"  No,"  said  Aunt  Joanna,  a  little  hesitatingly ;  "  we  have 
seen  so  few  people  as  yet     Is  anything  going  on  there  ?  '* 

"  Only  the  flower  show  of  the  season ;  I  can  get  you  cards 
if  you  would  like  them.  Something  very  charitable  is  in 
want  of  funds.  I  believe  the  proceeds  of  the  fite  are  to  be 
devoted  to  helping  on  the  said  charity." 

'*  But  when  is  the  fetel — our  dresses  are  not  quite  ready 
yet ;  otherwise  we  shall  be  delighted  to  avail  ourselves  of 
your  escort." 

"  I  think  it  is  on  Wednesday,  or  it  may  be  on  Thursday, 
I  am  not  quite  sure.  You  will  have  abundance  of  time  to 
arrange  new  toilettes  before  Thursday.  But  to-morrow 
there  is  a  grand  morning-concert  at  the  Hanover  Rooms — 
you  must  not  miss  that.  Some  of  the  very  first  artistes 
will  take  part  in  the  performance.  And  I  fancy  both  La- 
blache and  Garcia  will  appear.      Besides,  there  is  certain 
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to  be  a    brilliant  assembly;   you  have   many  old  friends 
whom  you  will  meet,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"But  for  that  we  certainly  have  no  tickets;  to-morrow 
leaves  no  leisure  to  anticipate  anything." 

"  Leave  all  to  me ;  I  will  take  care  of  that.  Only  it  is 
rather  improbable  that  I  may  be  able  to  secure  four  seats 
at  so  late  an  hour.  I  think  I  know  where  to  look  for  two 
tickets, — and  for  two  only.  I  shall  reserve  places  for  you^ 
Dorothy,  as  being  the  youngest  of  the  party  except  your 
little  niece,  who,  of  course,  is  on  no  account  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  distribution  of  good  things.  If  I  can  secure  an 
extra  couple  of  vouchers^  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  I  shall 
have  little  difficulty  in  procuring  as  many  as  can  be  wished 
for  next  week's  performance.  And  there  is  the  Opera,  too, 
.  to  be  thought  of,  for  there  are  some  stars  to  be  expected 
before  the  close  of  the  season — 1  know  they  were  talking  of 
some  great  actress  who  was  due  about  this  time  in  Co  vent 
Garden,  and  there  is  the  Philharmonic  and " 

"  Oh,  pray  stop ! "  said  Aunt  Joanna,  raising  her  hands. 
"  We  have  been  so  much  out  of  society  for  the  last  few  years 
that  I  am  afraid  the  prospect  of  all  this  gaiety  will  prove  too 
much  for  our  weak  brains.  As  for  Esther,  she  will  be  in- 
toxicated with  so  sudden  a  dose  of  dissipation." 

"  It  is  with  dissipation  as  with  learningy^  replied  Mr, 
Wynterthorpe,  gaily;  "shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain 
— drinking  a  little  deeper  soon  sobers  them  again.  And  do 
take  into  consideration  the  idea  of  introducing  your  niece 
at  once — there  is  still  another  drawing-room,  and  a  State- 
ball  too,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken.  There  is  nothing 
like  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Good-bye,  Miss 
Esther — Cousin  Esther.  I  hope  we  shall  learn  to  know 
each  other  intimately,  now  that  at  last  we  have  met.  I  am 
so  glad  you  came  up  to  town,  and  I  am  so  glad  my  good 
genius  led  me  hither.  It  was  quite  upon  the  cards  that  I 
might  go  into  Germany — and  perhaps,  even,  into  Russia, 
before  I  revisited  England.  Good-bye,  cousins,  all — I  shall 
be  with  you  to-morrow,  not  later  than  one  o'clock.  Good- 
bye." 

And  he  bowed  himself  away ;   and  I  watched  him  cross  .. 
the  street,  and  mingle  with  the  crowd  that  seemed  to  per- 
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vade  the  Park  more  fully  on  Sunday  than  on  the  other  days 
of  the  week.  I  felt  taken  by  storm ;  I  had  almost  lost  my 
breath,  under  this  avalanche  of  compliments  and  gay 
prospects,  such  as  it  had  never  entered  into  my  imagination 
to  conceive  of  at  quiet  Netterley.  Oh,  how  far  away  it 
seemed  now,  that  peaceful  happy  home  of  mine,  that  would 
have  been  perfect,  I  thought,  if  only  Martin  had  not  been 
forbidden  its  pleasant  precincts !  How  sweet  and  lovely  it 
looked  pn  that  last  morning,  when  under  the  shadow  of  the 
blossoming  limes,  I  had  driven  away  to  the  railway  station  !' 
But  then  I  had  never  seen  the  London  Parks;  or  the 
Kensington  Gardens ;  or  the  wonderful  shops  where,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  all  the  treasures  in  the  universe  might  be 
purchased,  if  only  one  had  money  enough  to  go  on  spending 
and  spending  all  through  the  long  bright  days.  And  then 
I  had  never  seen  ** Cousin  Christopher" — I  simply  knew 
that  such  a  person  existed — and  had  a  local  habitation  some- 
where, I  had  no  idea  how  very  charming  a  truly  charming 
elderly  gentleman  can  make  himself,  if  he  be  minded  to 
render  himself  pleasing  to  his  relatives.  I  am  afraid  I 
privately  thought  of  him  as  an  "old  gentleman."  He 
seemed  to  my  inexperienced  youth  quite  an  ancestor ;  I 
surely  ought  to  think  of  him,  not  as  "  Cousin  " — but  as 
"  Uncle  Christopher." 

"  Esther,  you  look  as  if  you  were  nearly  asleep  and  dream- 
ing," said  Aunt  Bertha,  as  I  gazed  drowsily  on  the  sun- 
baked dusty  pavement  opposite.  **I  am  afraid  so  much 
attention  from  a  person  of  Cousin  Christopher's  age  and 
standing  has  been  too  much  for  you.  And  you  talk  quite 
too  much  for  so  young  a  girl ;  you  should  speak  when  you 
are  spoken  to,  Esther." 

"  Now  really,  Bertha,"  said  her  elder  sister,  "  I  do  not  think 
Esther  offended  at  all  flagrantly  in  that  respect ;  it  is  quite 
time  she  began  to  take  her  part  in  conversation.  I  do  not 
want  her  to  pose  as  a  bread-and-butter  miss,  afraid  to  open 
her  mouth,  or  an  inginue  in  white  muslin,  scarcely  on  the 
threshold  of  the  schoolroom.  You  know  we  both  agreed 
that  she  was  to  go — with  certain  reservations — into  society. 
She  looks  improved  already ;  she  has  lost  that  pre-occupied 
air  which  made  her  seem  like  a  milkmaid  thinking  about 
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Lubin,  her  sweetheart  I  was  never  more  pleased  in  my  life 
than  when  Cousin  Christopher  made  his  s^ppearances,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  takihg  us  all  under  his  protecting 
wing.  His  advice,  touching  Esther,  is  good.  Bertha ;  we 
have  been  making  a  child  of  her  quite  too  long." 

"  Ah,  well ! "  returned  Bertha ;  "  I  hope  the  scheme  may 
answer.  For  myself,  I  entirely  disapprove  of  young  people 
being  made  so  much  of." 

"Esther  shall  have  her  opportunities,"  replied  Aunt 
•Joanna,  gravely;  "it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  she  fail  to  im- 
prove them.  She  shall  know  a  little  of  what  life  is  before 
we  return  to  Netterley." 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  no  objection,  provided  I  am  in  no  wise 
held  responsible,"  said  Aunt  Bertha,  tartly.  "  But  I  warn 
you,  Joanna  and  Dorothy,  and  pray  remember  that  I  have 
warned  you,  that  ingratitude — black  ingratitude — is  the 
crying  sin  of  the  present  day,  and  young  people  never  appre- 
ciate the  sacrifices  that  are  made  on  their  behalf" 

"  We  will  not  ask  you  to  make  any  *  sacrifices,' "  returned 
Aunt  Joanna,  with  just  the  slightest  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  her 
tone.  "  You  never  need  exert  yourself  on  Esther's  account ; 
two  chaperones  will  be  ample,  you  know ;  and  to-morrow 
afternoon  you  and  I  will  stay  comfortably  at  home,  or  take  a 
drive  to  Richmond,  while  Cousin  Christopher  escorts 
Dorothy  and  Esther  to  the  Hanover  Rooms." 

It  strikes  me  that  this  prospect  is  not  particularly  pleasing 
to  Aunt  Bertha.  In  consequence  of  her  delicate  health,  she 
is  always  treated  as  a  person  of  the  first  importance,  and 
Aunt  Joanna  frequently  defers  to  her,  as  I  am  sure  she  would 
to  no  other  living  creature.  She  is  really  very  fond  of  her, 
and  she  is  uneasy  if  she  seems  rather  more  of  an  invalid 
than  usual.  I  feel  sure  that  Aunt  Bertha  does  not  at  all 
relish  the  idea  of  being  excluded  from  the  concert,  and  her 
juniors  preferred  in  her  stead.  She  said  very  little  more  on 
any  subject,  but  lay  back  on  her  cushions  and  read  a  serious- 
looking  volume  **  On  the  Prophecies,"  till  her  head  ached  so 
badly,  she  declared  she  must  retire  forthwith,  and  Prim 
must  bring  some  supper  up  to  her  room. 

Then  Aunts  Joanna  and  Dorothy  conversed  amicably  till 
it  grew  quite  late.     They  both  seemed  delighted  to  have 
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found  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  in  London  and  in  so  benevolent  a 
frame  of  mind,  and  they  talked  about  him  till  I  really  felt  as 
if  I  had  known  him  all  my  life.  "  He  is  a  man  of  so  much 
breadth  and  culture,"  said  my  youngest  aunt,  as  she  took  up 
the  silver  candlestick  that  had  been  long  awaiting  her 
pleasure,  "that  one  never  tires  of  his  society;  he  has  seen  so 
much  of  the  world,  he  knows  so  many  celebrated  people,  and 
he  is  so  perfectly  informed  on  nearly  every  subject  one  can 
mention — ^to  say  nothing  of  his  wonderful  powers  as  a  linguist 
— ^that  to  know  him  is  indeed  a  liberal  education,^^ 
,  Well !  I  do  like  him  very  much,  I  must  confess ;  I  never 
liked  any  one  so  much,  upon  so  brief  an  acquaintance.  I 
shall  be  all  the  better  for  his  kindly  championship,  I  am 
sure.  But  what  a  strange  Sunday  this  has  been,  like  no  other 
Sunday  that  I  ever  remember  !  and  though  we  did  go  to 
church,  it  did  not  seem  like  really  attending  Divine  service. 
It  is  past  midnight  I  cannot  keep  my  eyes  open  any 
longer. 


CHAPTER  X, 

MUSIC   AND   FLOWERS. 
"Flowers!  Flowers!  beautiful  Flowers ! " 

'T^HAT  irregular,  out-of-the-way  Sunday  was  the  begin- 
X  ning  of  an  entirely  new  state  of  things.  The  com- 
plexion of  my  life  was  so  changed  that  sometimes  I  almost 
failed  to  recognise  myself;  it  might  be  satisfactory  or  it  might 
be  the  reverse,  but  it  was  to  a  certainty  no  longer  monoto- 
nous. As  the  days  passed  swiftly  by  I  often  wondered  if  I 
were  indeed  the  same  inexperienced  country-bred  girl  who 
had  so  lately  left  quiet  Wyntercombe. 

Cousin  Christopher  came,  according  to  promise,  and 
lunched  with  us  again,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  we  three 
drove  away  to  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  which  were  well 
filled  with  a  fashionably-dressed  assembly.  I  really  think  Aunt 
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Dorothy  was  quite  as  pleased  as  I  was  with  the  bright  and 
varied  scene  to  which  we  were  introduced ;  it  was  such  a 
new  world  on  which  I  had  entered  that  I  felt  myself  con- 
strained perpetually  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  some  hitherto 
unknown  sensation. 

It*  was  a  splendid  concert,  partly  instrumental  and  partly 
vocal,  and  some  of  the  best  music  was  performed  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  artistes  of  to-day.  For  the  first  time  I 
listened  with  rapture  and  astonishment  to  the  execution  of  a 
young  lady  presiding  at  the  pianoforte,  who,  they  say,  will 
ere  long  be  the  first  pianiste  of  her  time — Miss  Arabella . 
Goddard.  After  hearing  her  marvellous  rendering  of 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  I  felt  as  if  I  should  never  care  to 
touch  the  keys  again ;  and  during  an  "  interval "  of  a  few 
minutes — while  many  people  went  out,  and  many  more 
stood  up,  and  chattered,  and  swept  the  house  with  their 
opera-glasses,  and  recognised  their  friends — I  said  as  much 
to  Cousin  Christopher. 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  play  as  she  does  ! "  I  exclaimed, 
turning  to  my  male  companion,  when  he  had  ceased  eulo- 
gising Miss  Goddard's  performance.  "  But  I  never  could 
do  it ;  I  might  practise  twelve  hours  a-day,  and  yet  fail  in 
my  attempt  to  equal  her." 

"  Indeed,  you  might,"  he  replied.  "  To  rival  so  great  a 
proficient  you  must  begin  betimes,  and  commence  your 
musical  studies  almost  when  you  are  in  the  nursery.  But, 
happily,  such  treadmill  work  was  never  required  of  you. 
You  play  quite  well  enough,  I  am  convinced,  or  you  will  do 
so  when  you  have  taken  a  few  lessons  from  die  great  master 
of  whom  I  spoke  yesterday.  I  should  indeed  be  sorry  to 
hear  you  performing  in  the  style  of  Miss  Arabella — graceful 
and  finished  though  it  be." 

"  And  why  ?  "  I  asked,  rather  puzzled. 

"  For  the  very  good  reason  that  you  are  a  young  lady  and 
belong  to  a  good  old  family." 

"  And  is  not  Miss  Goddard  a  lady  ?  " 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  her  claims  to  the  distinc- 
tion. But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  young  lady 
of  a  certain  rank  and  a  professional,  however  distinguished. 
liyau  sat  down  in  any  Mayfair  drawing-room  and  electrified 
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the  audience  as  you  have  just  been  electrified  yourself,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  your  reputation;  it  would  never  be  believed 
that  you  are — what  you  are — a  Wynterthorpe.  The  world 
would  be  certain  to  whisper  that  you  had  artist-blood  in  your 
veins — to  insinuate  that  either  your  father  or  your  mother 
had  entertained  the  public  in  some  capacity.  A  young  lady 
should  play  well,  and  if  she  have  a  voice,  it  should  be 
scientifically  cultivated ;  but  she  should  not  play  too  well 
The  mediocrity  which  distinguishes  so  many  boarding-school 
misses  is  certainly  to  be  deprecated  and  avoided ;  but  the 
execution  which  causes  you  to  be  taken  for  a  professional  is, 
in  my  own  estimation,  still  more  undesirable.  I  prefer  to  • 
pay  for  my  musical  treats." 

"  Then  one  should  not  draw  too  well,  or  paint  too  well,  or 
dance  to  perfection,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  Mind,  I  have  no  absurd  prejudices 
against  women — simply  as  women  ^  you  know — occupying 
any  arena  for  which  they  are  by  their  gifts  and  capacities 
actually  fitted.  There  may  be  women-artists  and  women- 
vocalists — why  not  ?  As  for  dancing,  that  should  be  simply 
rhythmical  and  graceful;  anybody  not  qualifying  for  a 
ballet-dancer  or  a  professor  of  the  saltatory  art  should 
never  dream  of  attempting  more.  When  I  wish  to  look  at 
real  dancing  I  go  and  see  ihoJallei  on  the  boards  of  a  good 
opera-house ;  when  I  desire  to  be  entertained  by  the  poetry 
of  motion  I  go  to  a  good  ball,  where  I  am  secure  of 
meeting  lovely,  high-bred  partners,  and  waltzing  to  the 
music  of  ah  unexceptional  band." 

"  But  Jenny  Lind  is  a  lady,"  I  persisted  I  had  heard 
much  of  the  Swedish  Nightingale  from  the  Misses  Halliday, 
and  Martin  had  spoken  of  her  as  a  most  highly-gifted 
creature,  and  a  good  and  noble  woman. 

"  Certainly,  Mademoiselle  Lind  is  a  lady,  in  the  conven- 
tional sense  of  the  word,"  replied  Mr.  Wynterthorpe ;  '*  and 
I  believe  that  she  is  a  very  delightful  person,  and  is  admitted 
into  the  highest  circles.  Not  a  whisper  would  I  breathe 
against  the  sweet  singer  whom  the  world  delights  to 
honour ;  she  is,  I  am  persuaded  as  truly  a  Queen  of  Song 
as  she  is  a  true  ornament  to  society.  But  all  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  from  which  we    started 
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Professionals  must  always  be  professionals;  gentlewomen 
well-descended  and  with  gentle  blood  in  their  veins,  must 
always  be  gentlewomen."  % 

"  I  am  rather  tired  of  being  a  gentlewoman,  if  by  that 
term  you  mean  what  my  aunts  call  a  young  lady  of  family  ^'^ 
I  summoned  up  courage  to  say.  "According  to  Aunt 
Joanna,  birth^  as  interpreted  by  her,  involves  so  many 
responsibilities,  one  can  scarcely  move  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left  without  oversterstepping  one's  particular  level, 
or  committing  some  kind  of  indiscretion.  I  often  wish  I 
had  been  born  without  a  pedtgree,^^ 

"  Esther  ! "  exclaimed  my  aunt,  reproachfully,  '*  how  can 
you  ? — how  dare  you  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Esther,"  expostulated  my  diplomatic  cousin, 
"  I  am  quite  sure  you  cannot  really  mean  what  you  are 
sajring.  Good  birth  is  a  blessing  for  which  one  must  be 
eternally  thankful — a  privilege  of  inestimable  worth.  Think 
a  moment,  and  you  will  perceive  the  irrefragable  truth  of  my 
assertion." 

"  But  is  not  birth  the  accident  of  accidents  ?  " 

"  Hush,  dear  Esther !  Pray  do  not  give  utterance  to  such 
sadly  democratic  sentiments  ;  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  over- 
heard, and  the  company  is  reassembling,  too.  It  is  not 
well  to  hold  even  i^otto  vo^  discussions  in  public  places, 
such  as  this ;  besides,  I  nev*  encourage  controversy  with 
ladies  unless  it  relate  to  the  newest  fashion  or  to  the  most 
popular  novel.  Listen — those  are  the  opening  bars  of 
ZauberfldttCy  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  I  thought 
Beethoven's  Eroica  was  next  on  the  programme." 

Thus  quenched,  I  could  say  no  more ;  and  indeed  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  not  wise  to  hold  such  kinds  of 
argument  in  the  midst  of  a  public  assembly  \  and  of  course 
any  one  might  know  that  Mr.  Wyntherthorpe  must  be  what 
they  call  a  Conservative,  I  am  afraid  my  remarks — time  and 
place  considered — were  not  in  the  best  taste  in  the  world, 
1  must  take  better  care  in  future,  and  restrain  my  tongue, 
which,  when  once  unloosed,  is  apt  to  run  a  little  too  freely. 
I  know  that  Martin  would  give  a  widely  different  interpre- 
tation to  the  term,  "  good-birth,"  from  that  which  according 
to  Cousin  Christopher  it  meant     Martin  thinks  one  may 
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do  quite  well  without  a  pedigree^  provided  one  comes  of  a 
good,  healthy,  honest  stock,  and  tries  to  live  progressively  ; 
he  thinks  a  great  deal  of  progress,  which,  he  says,  is  a  true 
law  of  nature  and  a  Divine  institution.  One  can't  climb  up 
to  the  top  of  a  high  pillar  and  live  there  uninterruptedly 
without  stunting  one's  humanity  and  dwarfing  one's  intellect. 
No  Simon  btylites  bequeaths  his  imdigmtd  gloria  in-excelsis  to 
his  posterity.  At  least,  this  is  something  like  what  Martin 
said,  though  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  exactly  reproduce  his 
meaning.  Somehow,  I  failed  to  keep  as  good  a  watch  in  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  as  I  had  done  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  for  the  concert  was  all  but  over  when  it  came  into 
my  head  that  I  had  looked  about  me  very  little  in  search  of 
the  one  person  whom  I  had  hoped  to  meet.  I  took  up  the 
opera-glass — and  everybody  about  me  seemed  to  have  one 
— ^and,  as  Aunt  Dorothy  would  say,  **  I  swept  the  house  " 
with  it.  But  though  I  examined  row  after  row,  wherever 
my  eye  could  travel,  and  circle  after  circle  so  carefully  that 
I  wonder  I  was  not  asked  who  it  was  I  was  so  anxious  to 
discover,  I  could  recognise  no  familiar  face.  It  is  almost 
awful  in  this  London  to  see  about  one  so  many  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  faces  whom  one  has  never  seen  before ;  it 
gives  me  a  strange,  sad  feeling  of  solitude,  as  if,  instead  of 
being  surrounded  by  a  throng,  I  were  in  some  interminable 
desert,  far  away  from  every  friend. 

And  yet  I  was  not  quite  so  solitary  as  I  imagined,  for  as 
we  were  leaving  the  concert-room,  descending  an  exactly 
opposite  flight  of  stairs,  as  if  she  had  come  from  another 
gallery,  was  a  young  lady  whom  I  knew  well  enough,  whose 
bright  expressive  face  brought  back  to  my  remembrance 
vivid  memories  of  Lindover  Hill,  when  the  great  pool  there 
was  frozen,  and  the  moor  was  white  with  newly  fallen  snow, 
and  the  intense  cold  of  winter  was  over  all. 

The  face  that  I  looked  at  was  none  other  than  that  of 
Kate  Halliday,  and  it  was  beaming  with  content  I  was  so 
near  to  her  that  I  believe  I  could  have  attracted  her  atten- 
tion by  calling  to  her  by  name,  but,  of  course,  that  was  out 
of  the  question.  She^iid  not  notice  me,  although  I  tried 
with  all  my  might  to  make  some  kind  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication that  she  could  understand  ;  and  when  at  last  we 
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both  reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps  our  ways  seemed  to 
diverge,  and  she  went  one  way,  while  I,  perforce,  went  the 
other  with  my  two  companions.  Aunt  Dorothy  had  cer- 
tainly not  even  perceived  Miss  Halliday;  as  for  Mr. 
Wynterthorpe,  she  was,  of  course,  an  entire  stranger  to  him. 
I  felt  very  sorry  to  miss  the  chance  of  speaking  to  Kate,  for 
it  was  just  possible  that  she  might  see  Martin,  and  might 
know  in  what  part  of  this  great  metropolis  he  was  at  all 
likely  to  be  found 

Cousin  Christopher  went  home  with  us  to  dinner,  and  we 
had  a  very  pleasant  evening ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  express 
his  approval  of  my  playing,  saying  that  I  had  been  mani- 
festly well  taught,  and  only  needed  a  certain  style  and  a 
little  improvement  in  touch  to  make  me  an  accomplished 
pianiste,  and  quite  as  brilliant  a  performer  as  it  was  desirable 
for  a  young  gentlewoman  to  be.  Before  we  parted — which 
was  not  till  quite  late  at  night— ^it  was  settled  that  after  we 
had  paid  a  visit  to  the  dressmaker,  and  attended  to  two  or 
three  little  matters  of  business  next  morning,  we  should  join 
Mr.  Wynterthorpe,  and  spend  a  few  hours  at  the  Academy, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  like  that.  Martin  has  told  me  a  great  deal 
about  the  beautiful  paintings  that  are  always  on  view  in 
Trafalgar  Square  during  the  London  season.  And  from 
what  they  all  say  I  should  think  it  is  a  very  likely  place  to 
meet  one's  country  friends.  And  they,  that  is.  Aunt  Joanna 
and  Cousin  Christopher,  are  speaking  of  some  particular 
play  they  would  like  to  see  this  evening,  if  we  are  not  too 
much  tired  with  looking  at  the  paintings,  and  if  stalls  or  a 
box  can  be  procured  on  such  very  short  notice. 

Wednesday  Evening, — I  feel  so  much  excited  that  I  can- 
not rest ;  so  much  seems  to  have  happened  since  yesterday 
morning.  First  of  all  we  interviewed  Madame  Victorine  and 
her  myrmidons,  and  Aunt  Joanna  made  me  a  present  of  a 
very  beautiful  gold  necklet,  and  a  locket  of  dead  gold  and 
enamel  with  one  sparkling  little  diamond  in  the  centre. 
Aunt  Bertha  said  that  some  day  she  would  give  me  her 
pearl  bracelets,  that  she  scarcely  ever  wears,  if  I  proved  my- 
self worthy  of  the  gift  Ah  !  if  I  do  U  I  have  not  much  an- 
ticipation of  the  pearl  bracelets  ever  being  mine.  They  are 
thought  extremely  valuable,  I  know,  and  I  should  like  them 
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well  enough,  but  I  shall  never  be  able  to  purchase  them  at 
the  price  required 

Having  finished  our  shopping  and  chosen  a  perfect  little 
gem  of  a  bonnet  for  Aunt  Dorothy  to  wear  at  the  Chiswick 
fHe^  we  were  met  in  Bond  Street  by  Mr.  Wynterthorpe,  and, 
having  partaken  of  some  ices  at  the  pastrycook's,  we  adjourned 
to  Trafalgar  Square.  The  rooms  and  picture  galleries  were 
quite  full  already,  so  that  I  did  not  see  quite  as  much  of  the 
paintings  as  I  could  wish  ;  and  as  for  the  great  picture  of  the 
year,  by  Millais^  that  every  one  was  talking  about,  I  could 
scarcely  get  a  glimpse  of  it  There  was  quite  a  crush,  a  sort 
of  genteel  mob,  in  fact,  before  it ;  and  really  some  ladies 
seemed  to  ignore  one's  vicinity,  and  to  push  and  elbow 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  without  the  slightest  regard  for 
any  one's  convenience  but  their  own.  And  the  atmosphere 
was  all  but  intolerable  in  one  little  octagonal  room,  which  was 
so  crammed  that  we  could  neither  advance  nor  recede.  I 
felt  literally  stifled,  and  was  quite  grateful  to  a  very  stout 
lady  close  to  me,  who  was  kind  enough  to  sink  back  faint- 
ing, and  so  compel  people  to  open  a  way  of  escape  from  the 
suffocating  den. 

And  then  Aunt  Bertha  turned  very  pale,  and  begged  to 
be  taken  into  the  air,  before  she  swooned  outright.  Mr. 
Wynterthorpe  naturally  offered  his  arm,  and  he  managed  to 
force  a  way,  the  rest  of  us  following,  into  a  more  spacious 
gallery,  where  there  were  few  paintings  of  note,  and  conse- 
quently much  less  of  a  crowd.  Aunt  Bertha  declared  that 
she  could  bear  no  further  fatigue,  she  had  seen  quite  as 
much  of  the  pictures  as  she  desired ;  and  having  found  a 
comfortable  seat,  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  not  quite 
tropical,  she  would  remain  where  she  was  till  we  were  ready 
to  return  home.  I  would  willingly  have  stayed  with  her,  for 
I  was  feeling  completely  exhausted  myself;  but  Aunt 
Dorothy  had  begun  to  complain  of  one  of  her  tiresome 
neuralgic  headaches  as  certainly  impending,  unless  she  rested 
betimes ;  so  that  Aunt  Joanna  and  myself  only  remained  for 
Cousin  Christopher  to  escort 

We  were  very  soon*  in  the  crowd  once  more,  when  I 
turned  suddenly  sick  and  faint,  and  paused  for  a  moment  to 
recover  at  least  my  breath.     And  while  I  paused — it  was 
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but  for  a  minute — I  lost  sight  of  my  companions.  I  tried  to 
find  them,  but  fruitlessly.  I  suppose  I  followed  them  into  the 
wrong  room,  for  when  I  looked  round,  I  saw  only  perfect 
strangers.  I  did  not  much  mind,  for  I  am  not  what  Prim 
calls  **  a  timorsome  young  lady,*'  but  as  I  only  succeeded  in 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  crush,  without  catching  a 
sight  of  my  own  friends,  I  thought  I  would  try  and  retrace 
my  steps  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left  my  Aunts  Dorothy 
and  Bertha. 

I  took  another  wrong  turn,  I  fancy,  for  some  of  these 
rooms  had  several  doors,  and  opened  confusedly  into  one 
another — and  presently  I  felt  myself  inextricably  lost,  and  was 
wondering  whether  it  would  be  better  to  continue  the  search 
for  my  chaperons,  or  take  refuge  in  the  vestibule  through 
which,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  pass,  when  some  one  touched 
me  gently,  and  said,  "Oh,  Esther,  Esther!  I  have  been 
trying  so  hard  to  get  to  you  \  I  was  certain  it  was  you,  and 
almost  certain  that  you  were  with  Miss  Wynterthorpe." 

It  was  Kate  Halliday's  pleasant  smile  that  greeted  me 
when  I  at  last  succeeded  in  meeting  her  face  to  face  \  and 
when  I  had  explained  my  situation  she  exclaimed,  "  Never 
mind  ;  I  know  the  ins  and  the  outs  of  this  place  very  well  1 
come  here  every  season,  and  several  times  during  the 
season,  and  there  is  a  little  nook  where  I  tnink  we  can  sit 
down  and  have  a  nice  quiet  talk.  I  only  hope  your  people 
will  not  find  you  out  yet  awhile ;  it  would  be  so  nice  to  have 
our  little  gossip  to  ourselves." 

"  You  are  not  alone  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  Oh,  dear  no  ;  I  am  with  my  aunt  and  cousins  \  and  as  I 
have  been  here  three  times  before,  since  May,  and  as  I  like 
to  take  my  *  Academy '  in  homoeopathic  doses,  I  have  seen 
quite  as  many  pictures  to-day  as  I  care  about.  This  way — 
I  know  the  turnings." 

"  Do  you  know  that  we  have,  in  a  certain  fashion,  met 
before  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  it  of  my  own  observation,  but  Alice  said 
she  was  quite  sure  it  was  you  whom  she  saw  at  Monday's 
concert.  Alice  and  I  were  not  together ;  she  was  with  the 
Collisons,  the  friends  of  her  fiance.  Of  course  you  know 
that  Alice  is  engaged  ?  " 
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"  No,  I  do  not  How  should  I  know  ?  Neither  you  nor 
Alice  have  written  to  me  since  you  left  Netterley." 

"  Mrs.  Wilson  said  something  in  a  letter  soon  after  we 
returned  home  that  led  us  both  to  conclude  that  your  aunts 
did  not  care  for  you  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  any 
of  your  young  friends.  And  when  mamma  wrote  two  months 
ago  to  Miss  Wynterthorpe,  begging  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  from  you  as  soon  as  might  be  convenient,  she  received 
a  very  stiff  and  formal  reply,  *  thanking  Mrs.  Halliday  most 
sincerely,  &c.  &c,'  but  declining  the  honour,  &c  Of  course 
we  could  not  make  further  overtures.  Was  nothing  said  at 
Wyntercombe  on  the  subject  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all ;  I  supposed  you  and  Alice  had  quite 
forgotten  me,  and  for  some  weeks  past  I  have  seen  but  very 
little  of  Mrs.  Wilson.     So  Alice  is  really  engaged  ?  " 

**  Really  and  truly.  She  has  stolen  a  march  upon  me,  I 
tell  her,  for  I  am  her  senior  by  more  than  a  year  and  a-half ; 
but  I  always  said  Alice  would  be  married  first.  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know  how  ever  we  all  shall  spare  her  to  Eustace 
CoUison,  she  is  the  very  sunbeam  of  The  Oaks.  Well, 
Esther  dear,  I  am  more  than  glad  to  meet  you  again,  for  I 
felt  a  sort  of  conviction  that  you  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
us.  Still,  I  wonder  that  neither  Lizzie  nor  Charlotte  Soames 
told  you  the  news." 

"  I  very  seldom  see  either  of  them.  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
that  my  aunts  disapprove  of  my  being  intimate  with  any  of 
the  family.  I  hardly  ever  go  out  quite  alone,  and  I  scarcely 
ever  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Charlotte,  or 
Lizzie,  or  any  of  the  others." 

"  I  understand.  I  know  something  of  your  affairs, 
Esther,  though  you  know  nothing  of  Ours.  We  have  talked 
about  you  a  great  deal — Alice  and  I,  and  mamma  too ; 
mamma  is  such  a  darling  1  I  wish  you  could  know  her ;  it 
would  do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world  only  to  shake  hands 
with  her.     Ask  Martin." 

"  I  am  not  very  likely  to  have  a  chance  of  asking  him ; 
but  does  he  know  Mrs.  Halliday  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  does,  and  he  is  quite  one  of  mamma's 
favourites.  He  has  been  a  good  deal  at  The  Oaks  since 
he  came  up  to  town;  he  called  before  he  had  been  in 
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Salisbury  Street  many  weeks,  and  both  mamma  and  papa  took 
a  great  fancy  to  him.  He  was  not  at  all  well — the  warm, 
close  weather  did  not  suit  him,  I  fancy;  and  the  air  of 
the  Strand  and  the  Temple  was  not  good  for  him«  More- 
over, he  was  not  altogether  so  happy  as  he  might  have  been 
had  your  aunts  not  interdicted  all  correspondence  between 
you  two.  You  see  we  know  all  about  it,  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  vexed,  for  we  had  got  to  like  you  very  much, 
and  we  both  saw  that  Martin  cared  for  you,  and  we  could 
not  help  putting  two  and  two  together;  and,  somehow, 
Martin  made  real  friends  of  us,  and  so  it  all  came  out  I 
am  sure  mamma  was  a  great  comfort  to  him." 

At  which  assurance,  being  at  the  same  time  extremely 
tired,  and  perhaps  a  little  overwrought  at  all  that  had  gone 
before,  I  burst  into  tears  and  cried  quite  hysterically.  But 
Kate  very  soon  contrived  to  soothe  me,  and  she  made  me 
take  a  dose  of  camphor — which  she  said  she  always 
carried  about  with  her — on  the  spot.  And  then  we  had  a 
good  long  talk,  and  told  each  other  everything,  and  I  found 
out  exactly  where  Martin  was,  and  heard  the  very  latest  news 
of  him,  and  knew  that  in  a  few  hours  he  would  learn  that  1 
was  in  Mount-street.  It  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me 
to  be  able  to  speak  freely  to  Kate,  and  oh  !  I  am  so  glad 
that  he  should  have  these  kind  Hallidays  for  his  friends. 
How  thankful  I  am  that  we  came  to  the  Academy  / 

After  a  while  I  found  Aunt  Joanna  again,  and  she  seemed 
quite  surprised  to  see  me  and  Kate  together.  She  said  I 
ought  to  have  taken  better  care  not  to  lose  sight  of  her, 
but  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  took  my  part,  and  blamed  himself 
for  losing  sight  of  me.  He  made  so  many  excuses  for 
me,  that  Aunt  Joanna  found  it  impossible  to  scold  me,  and 
the  whole  piece  of  business  passed  off  quite  pleasantly. 
We  were  too  tired — all  of  us — to  think  of  going  anywhere 
else  in  the  evening ;  we  are  not  yet  seasoned  to  'constant 
relays  of  gaieties,  I  think,  so,  greatly  to  my  own  satis- 
faction, our  visit  to  the  theatre  was  given  up,  or,  at  least, 
postponed  to  another  opportunity. 

To-day  we  went  to  Chiswick,  and  nowhere  else,  and  I 
really  wish  I  could  write  about  all  the  lovely  things  I  saw ; 
but  I  am  only  fit  to  go  ta  sleep.     Besides,   I  can  nevei 
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describe  the  beauty  of  the  place — the  shining  river,  the 
lawns  sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  shaded  by 
great  cedars  and  enormous  arbutus  shrubs,  and  such  mag- 
nolias as  I  had  never  dreamed  of  seeing  in  this  country 
As  to  the  flowers,  they  were  so  glorious  that  I  hardly  could 
be  persuaded  to  leave  the  contemplation  of  one  rare  blos- 
som for  another,  near  at  hand,  rarer  and  still  more  glorious ; 
and  they  were  mostly  of  a  kind  I  had  never  seen  before. 
Oh  !  the  Gloxinias,  and  the  Phloxes,  and  the  wonderful 
Fuchsias,  and  the  Hibiscus,  and  the  pure  white  Eucharis,  and 
the  gorgeous  Coral-plant,  looking  as  if  it  were  wreathed  all 
over  with  real  red  coral,  such  as  I  saw  in  Bond  Street  yester- 
day. And  the  Orchids,  too,  and  the  Cape-jasmine,  and  the 
Stephanotis  !  But  more  exquisite  than  anything  else  were 
the  masses  of  Roses  of  every  shade  and  colour,  and  of  every 
kind ;  it  was  a  world  of  lovely,  fragrant  roses !  The  petals  of 
some  were  just  like  soft,  deep,  maroon  velvet,  some  were  of 
the  richest  crimson,  some  of  the  purest  pink,  some  of  the 
most  delicate  pale  tint,  and  some  of  the  most  spotless 
ivory  white.  And  the  scent  of  the  Heliotropes  was  some- 
thing quite  too  delicious  to  think  of. 

And  the  river  is  so  beautiful,  and  the  grounds,  and  all  the 
ladies  were  so  beautifully  dressed.  Ah !  it  was  all  beautiful 
together;  fairyland  cannot  be  fairer.  If  I  were  not  so 
wofully  tired,  I  could  write  about  it  all  night ;  as  it  is,  I 
shall  dream  of  it,  and  think  of  it  for  days  to  come,  and 
some  day  I  shall  tell  Martin  all  about  it.  I  wonder  if  he  was 
ever  at  Chiswick  ?  It  would  be— well,  heavenly  to  go  there 
with  him  on  such  another  lovely  summer  afternoon ! 
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CHAPTER     XL 

TOWN    MEMORIES. 

**  I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  to  me." 

IT  is  the  twelfth  of  August,  and  once  more  we  are  at 
home.  We  only  came  back  yesterday.  Aunt  Joanna 
says  we  remained  in  town  quite  too  long.  And  so  I  suppose 
we  did  in  a  fashionable  point  of  view,  for  I  was  being  con- 
tinually assured  that  London  was  "  empty  "  and  everybody 
who  was  anybody  had  gone  somewhere  else. 

Many  people  had  left  town,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  the 
great  city  seemed  to  me  just  as  full  and  as  busy  as  ever.  But 
the  Park  was  no  longer  thronged — or  rather,  I  believe,  it 
was  thronged  with  a  totally  different  kind  of  pleasure- 
seekers.  The  theatres  were  by  no  means  as  full  as  they 
were  when  first  we  came,  nor  were  the  West-end  churches, 
especially  the  fashionable  Episcopal  Chapel  that  we  have 
attended  every  Sunday  morning  since  that  first  Sunday 
when  we  went  to  the  Abbey  and  encountered  Cousin  Chris- 
topher. 

There  are  a  great  many  chapels  at  this  end  of  the  town, 
and  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Dissenting  congregations. 
I  used  to  think  it  was  only  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  and 
Independents  who  went  "  to  chapel  ";  but  that  is  a  grand 
mistake.  What  is  called  the  Church  of  England  has  a  very 
aristocratic  chapel-going  population,  and  it  uses  the  liturgy, 
and  indeed  the  whole  ritual  of  the  Establishment,  and 
would  consider  itself  shockingly  insulted  if  it  were  supposed 
to  have  any  connection  with  Nonconformity.  The  chapels 
are,  many  of  them,  of  the  proprietary  kind,  only  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  what  a  **  proprietary  chapel  "  means.  As  far  as  I 
can  gather,  however,  they  are  very  much  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  theatres,  and  they  can  be  bought  or  sold,  or  let  for 
any  purpose,  just  as  any  other  building  which  belongs  to  a 
private  person  or  to  a  mercantile  association.     As  a  rule. 
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they  are  excessively  ugly  and  mean-looking,  these  chapels. 
The  one  we  have  attended  is  about  as  ugly  as  a  place  of 
worship  can  be.  I  saw  one — I  think  they  called  it  "  York 
Chapel " — that  was  simply  hideous  ;  and  except  that  prayers 
can  be  offered  up  in  a  garret,  or  a  cellar,  or  a  shed  even, 
quite  as  well  as  in  a  cathedral,  I  should  fancy  it  was  not  at 
all  adapted  for  Divine  service.  Our  chapel  is  in  Mayfair, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  particularly  stupid  one.  It 
is  very  comfortable,  certainly,  not  too  warm  or  too  cold ;  the 
cushions  are  very  soft,  the  pulpit  is  draped  with  the  richest 
crimson  velvet,  and  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the 
pews  are  of  solid  mahogany,  most  beautifully  polished. 
There  is  a  very  superior  choir,  and  some  of  the  voices  are 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  are  chosen  from  the  companies  of 
opera-houses  and  theatres.  Of  course,  the  congregation  is 
not  expected  to  join  in  the  singing.  I  suppose  it  would  put 
the  hired  singers  out 

Then,  as  Aunt  Bertha  declares,  it  is  such  an.  extremely 
select  congregation !  We  all  drive  to  church — I  mean  to 
chapel — with  the  proper  retinue  ;  everybody  is  perfectly 
dressed  There  are  a  few  rather  mean-looking  people,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  these,  for  the  most  part,  sit  in  the  back  seats, 
where  they  are  very  little  seen.  And  then  it  is  never  un- 
pleasantly full— my  aunts  think  that  is  one  of  its  special  ad- 
vantages j  and  the  same  people — "people  of  condition,"  of 
course — and  their  servants  are  there  in  the  same  places 
every  Sunday.  It  is  rather  monotonous ;  I  shall  be  so  glad 
to  be  in  my  own  dear  church  again,  to  be  able  to  join  in 
the  singing  once  more,  and  hear  Dr.  Wilson's  familiar  voice. 
I  shall  never  like  these  fashionable  London  chapels— they  do 
not  seem  like  places  of  worship  at  all ;  I  feel  as  if  I  had  never 
been  properly  to  church  since  we  went  away  from  Netterley. 
Aunt  Dorothy  admitted  that  it  would  be  very  comfortable  to 
be  in  our  own  place  again  on  Sunday,  and  hear  the  prayers 
and  the  sermon  in  the  rector's  well-known  voice. 

After  the  Chiswick  fite  came  no  end  of  gaieties ;  every 
day  brought  its  engagements,  more  sometimes  than  we 
could  comfortably  fulfil,  and  Cousin  Christopher  was  kind- 
ness itself,  and  introduced  us  to  many  distinguished  people 
whom  we   should  certainly  have  missed  knowing  but  for 
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him.  But  I  never  saw  Kate  Halliday  again,  though  I 
looked  for  her  in  every  place  of  resort ;  and  I  was  not 
allowed  to  ask  her  to  pass  a  few  hours  with  me  in  Mount 
Street,  which  I  very  much  wished  to  do.  I  pointedly  asked 
Aunt  Joanna  if  I  might  not  invite  KatQ  and  Alice  to  pay 
me  a  short  visit,  to  stop  just  one  night,  but  she  made  somfe 
trifling  excuse;  and  when  I  persisted  in  my  request,  she 
said,  quite  gravely :  "  Do  not  be  vexatious,  Esther;  we  know 
best  who  should  be  your  associates ;  the  Hallidays  were  all 
very  well  at  Netterley,  but  they  are  not  exactly  the  people  to 
know  in  town." 

"  But,"  I  ventured  to  lu-ge,  "  they  are  Mrs.  Wilson's  own 
relations,  and  they  are  very  accomplished  girls — you  liked 
them  the  day  they  were  at  Wyntercombe." 

**  I  liked  them  well  enough  for  what  they  were ;  but 
Mount  Street  is  Mount  Street,  and  Wyntercombe  is  Wynter- 
combe. My  dear,  the  Hallidays  are  all  very  well  in  their 
way;  but  they  are  not  exactly  in  our  set.  Our  good  Mrs. 
Wilson  takes  rank,  of  course,  as  the  Rector's  wife — and  we 
Wynterthorpes  have  always  made  a  principle  of  being  polite 
to  our  Rector's  family ;  still,  she  is  not  well-connected — not 
at  all,  I  assure  you — her  father  was  something  in  the  City ; 
and  the  Hallidays  are  not  persons  of  any  consequence.  Dr. 
Wilson  ought  to  have  been  a  little  more  careful  in  his 
marriage  ;  but  she  had  a  nice  little  fortune,  I  believe,  and, 
after  all,  he  is  of  no  family  himself  I  dare  say  she  was 
good  enough  for  him.  Clergymen,  like  soldiers,  rise  from 
the  ranks,  occasionally,  and  it  is  at  once  the  merit  and  de- 
merit of  our  country  that  such  should  be  the  case.  As  you 
grow  older  you  will  better  understand  this — one  must  never 
forget  one's  birth  and  pedigree."  I  noticed,  even  before  we 
went  away,  that  Aunts  Joanna  and  Bertha  were  not  quite  as 
cordial  as  they  once  were  with  Mrs.  Wilson.  They  were  polite, 
but  distant;  they  seemed  a  little  afraid  of  being  too  familiar. 
I  fear  this  was  because  of  the  Wilsons'  intimacy  with  the 
Soameses ;  it  was  "so  very  inconsistent  to  be  friendly  with 
Dissenters,"  they  both  said;  and  I  have  no  doubt  my  having 
met  Martin  first  at  their  tea-table  gave  a  sort  of  offence 
which  they  could  never  overlook,  although  it  might  be  in- 
*  expedient  to  notice  it  or  to  evince  resentment    After  all,  I 
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was  not  presented  at  Court  The  Queen  held  her  Drawing 
Room  so  much  earlier  than  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  imagined 
would  be  the  case  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  take 
proper  advantage  of  the  occasion.  And  there  will  not  be 
another  opportunity  this  season.  On  the  whole,  I  am  not 
sorry  for  it ;  I  shall  have  enough,  and  perhaps  a  little  too 
much,  of  balls,  and  parties,  and  general  dissipation  next 
summer ;  I  don't  think  that  I  have  a  very  decided  taste  for 
gaieties.  I  am  rather  afraid  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  wants  me  to 
take  a  position  in  society  for  which  I  have  no  real  qualifica- 
tions. I  shrink  from  being  the  fashion^  which  Aunt  Bertha 
often  told  me  she  was,  in  die  days  of  her  youth,  and  which, 
also,  my  mother  might  have  been,  only  she  was  too 
romantic  and  altogether  lacking  in  the  proper  spirit  of  her 
race.  I  am  not  quite  of  the  same  race  as  she  was,  for  I  am 
my  father's  daughter  as  well  as  my  mother's  child,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  some  of  the  Puritan  blood  of 
my  paternal  ancestors  may  be  flowing  in  my  veins. 

I  suppose,  too,  I  inherit  some  of  my  poor  mother's 
romantic  tendencies.  I  like  taking  my  pleasure  very  well, 
but  it  seems  to  me  there  may  be  ^s  much  monotony  in  that 
as  in  anything  else.  I  get  tired  of  everlasting  visiting,  of 
incessant  parties  and  dances,  and  even  of  going  so  perpetu- 
ally to  the  theatre ;  but  I  do  enjoy  the  Opera.  One  thing 
delighted  me ;  I  saw  our  dear  Queen,  and  the  good  Prince 
Consort,  and  the  young  Princesses — the  latter  I  met  several 
times  in  the  Park.  I  have  felt  ever  so  much  more  loyal 
since  I  beheld  Her  Majesty  with  my  own  eyes.  I  shall  sing 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  now,  with  redoubled  fervour.  I 
heard  it  the  other  night  at  the  Haymarket ;  the  whole  house 
stood  up  and  sang  it  grandly.  It  brought  the  tears  into  my 
eyes ;  I  am  naturally  emotional.  Cousin  Christopher  assures 
me. 

Yes ;  I  am  very  glad  to  have  spent  the  last  five  weeks  in 
London — I  have  had  so  many  pleasant  experiences  ;  and  I 
think  I  have  learned  a  good  deal  that  mere  books  and  study 
at  home  could  never  have  taught  me.  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  some  few  things  that  I  did  not  see  :  we  never  went  over 
Westminster  Abbey,  as  I  so  very  much  wished  to  do ;  and  we 
never  went  to  the  Tower  of  London,  which  I  had  an  intense 
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wisK  to  know  all  about.  The  Tower  must  be  like  the  History 
of  England  done  into  stone,  just  as  in  some  sort  our  own 
cathedral  is,  and  as  I  suppose  many  of  the  other  cathedrals 
of  our  land  must  be.  Cousin  Christopher  said  it  was  rather 
a  waste  of  time  to  go  to  the  Tower,  now ;  I  ought  to  have 
been  taken  there  when  I  was  a  little  girl  But  as  I 
was  not,  I  want  to  go  there  in  my  grown-up  condition, 
and  I  do  hope  if  we  visit  London  next  year,  as  my 
aunts  propose,  we  shall  not  fail  to  pay  our  respects  to  the 
Tower. 

But  I  am  glad  on  other  accounts  that  I  have  learned  to 
know  London  and  its  ways.  It  is  like  no  other  place  in  the 
world  :  it  is,  as  Dr.  Arnold  said,  grand  with  a  grandeur  like 
that  of  mountains.  It  is  the  heart  of  a  mighty  nation,  and 
once  or  twice,  when  I  drove  through  its  crowded  streets,  I 
felt  awed  and  subdued.  It  is  really  a  necessary  part  of  one's 
education  to  know  London.  Yet  I  am  disappointed  to 
think  that  I  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  Martin,  though  I 
looked  for  him  wherever  I  went ;  and  how  pleasant  it  would 
have  been  could  I  have  had  another  interview  with  Kate 
Halliday !  And  to  put  think  bonnie  Alice  is  engaged  to  be 
married — engaged  with  the  full  sanction  of  her  parents  and 
the  approbation  of  all  her  relatives — what  a  delightful  state 
of  things  that  must  be  !  And  yet  I  suppose  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  a  good  many  people ;  it  must  be  a  very  common  ex- 
perience ;  but  it  never,  never  can  be  mine. 

Still,  I  should  like  to  know  all  about  it ;  an  engagement 
that  everybody  approves  must  be  extremely  interesting.  I 
have  never  known  a  fiande  in  my  own  rank  of  life,  except, 
indeed,  Mrs.  Pontifex's  niece,  who  was  solemnly  betrothed 
to  Mr.  Dunderhead,  and  in  due  season  married  by  the 
Bishop,  at  St.  Werburgh's  Church,  ten  bridesmaids,  "  all  of 
good  family,"  attending  her  to  the  altar,  and  most  of  her  re- 
lations being  present,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  spec- 
tators. 

It  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  weddings  that 
was  ever  celebrated  in  our  fine  old  cathedral  city.  All  the 
dresses  were  minutely  described  in  the  Southamshire  Guar- 
dian, most  of  the  wedding  presents  were  catalogued,  and 
the  aristocratic  guests  enumerated ;  my  Lord  Bishop,  too, 
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who  performed  the  ceremony,  was  assisted  by  two  other 
clergymen— one  a  Dean,  the  other  a  D.D.  of  celebrity. 

And  everybody  called  this  "  a  most  delightful  wedding," 
and  Mrs.  Pontifex  was  congratulated  all  round ;  and  I  re- 
member my  aunts  sa5dng  what  a  very  satisfactory  engage- 
ment it  was,  and  what  a  comfort  it  must  be  to  dear  Mrs. 
Pontifex  to  settle  her  orphan  niece  so  exactly  as  she  could 
have  wished;  and  Miss  Gary  herself  was  lauded  to  the 
skies,  as  if  she  had  performed  some  very  meritorious  action 
in  making  such  an  unexceptionable  match. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  wish  to  follow  her  example.  Even 
if  there  were  no  such  person  as  Martin  Soames  in  the  world, 
nothing,  I  am  almost  sure,  could  have  tempted  me  to  become 
Mrs.  Dunderhead.  For,  as  I  discovered,  the  bridegroom 
was  a  few  years  older  than  the  father  of  the  bride  would 
have  been,  had  he  survived ;  and  though  he  had  plenty  of 
money,  and  coifld  boast  of  a  wonderful  pedigree^  he  was 
sadly  deficient  in  amiability,  and  so  stingy  that  he  was 
always  afraid  of  living  up  to  his  income.  Sophia  Gary  was 
twenty  when  she  married,  and  Mr.  Dunderhead  had  more 
than  completed  his  fiftieth  year ;  he  was  famed  for  his  ill- 
temper,  and  his  jealous  and  irascible  temperament  was  no- 
torious. Worst  of  all,  the  poor  girl  certainly  had  no  affec- 
tion for  him ;  there  was  somebody  whom  she  undoubtedly 
preferred — report  said ;  and  if  there  were,  "  so  much  the 
more  credit  to  her,"  was  Aunt  Joanna's  dictum.  Sophy 
showed  her  good  sense  and  wisdom  in  sacrificing  mere  in- 
clination to  duty,  in  marrying  as  became  the  scion  of  an 
ancient  ecclesiastical  family,  and  in  obeying  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Pontifex,  to  whom  she  owed  everything. 

No ;  I  shall  never  emulate  the  exemplary  behaviour  of 
Sophia  Dunderhead,  nk  Gary ;  for  I  had  rather  write  my- 
self **  Esther  Wynne,  spinster^^  to  the  end  of  my  life  than 
sell  myself  into  such  gilded  slavery  as  was  her  bargain. 
She  cannot  possibly  respect  the  man  to  whom  she  vowed 
all  honour  and  obedience,  and  therefore  she  cannot  love 
him  ;  she  will  "  do  her  duty,"  no  doubt,  for  Sophia  is  a  good 
woman,  I  am  pretty  certain — but  oh,  how  hard  duty  must 
be  in  such  a  relationship  as  marriage  where  there  is  no 
affection  !     I  think  one  should  never,   under  any  circuni- 
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Stances,  suflfer  one's  self  to  be  persuaded  into  taking  such 
a  step — a  step,  too,  which  is  irrevocable.  But  I  do  not 
think  my  aunts  will  ever  urge  me  to  "  form  an  alliance  " — 
that  is  the  right  way  to  put  it,  I  believe — against  which  my 
heart  protests.  All  that  I  can  promise  anybody  is  not  to 
disobey  my  lawful  guardians.  I  will  never  marry  Martin 
until  at  least  one  of  them  gives  full  permission  ;  but  I  shall 
never  waver  in  my  allegiance  to  him,  even  though  I  may 
have  to  wait  long  years  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  we 
gave  each  other  in  the  Rectory  garden  almost  three  months 
ago.  We  have  waited  a  very  short  time,  as  yet,  I  suppose, 
but  it  seems  a  weary  long  while  since  we  bade  each  other 
good  night  under  the  great  lime  that  overhangs  the  gate 
of  Wyntercombe.  We  said  "good  night,"  believing  that  we 
should  meet  again  on  the  morrow ;  but  since  we  parted  in 
the  sweet  May  twilight  we  have  never  interchanged  one 
word,  never  met  each  other  face  to  face,  never  seen  each 
other  except  at  a  distance. 

I  have  scarcely  spoken  either  to  Lottie  or  Lizzie,  for  I 
have  met  them  only  once  or  twice  since  Martin  left  Netter- 
ley,  and  in  neither  case  was  I  alone.  Once  I  was  under  the 
escort  of  Mrs.  Prim  ;  but  though  I  knew  that  all  I  said  and 
did  would  certainly  be  reported  at  headquarters,  I  stopped 
and  had  a  few  minutes'  chat  with  Lottie,  and  told  her  to 
"  give  my  love  "  to  her  brother  whenever  she  wrote  to  him. 
And  so  we  walked  away.  Prim  said,  "  Well,  Miss  Esther, 
I  never  could  have  thought  that  a  young  lady  would  so  far 
forget  herself"  I  made  no  answer,  for  I  thought  it  rather 
beneath  my  dignity  to  justify  myself  to  my  aunt's  waiting- 
woman,  and  though  I  had  voluntarily  promised  to  hold  no 
correspondence  with  Martin,  nor  to  meet  him  by  "  appoint- 
ment," I  had  distinctly  stated  that  I  should  speak  to  him 
if  I  met  him  accidentally,  and,  still  further,  that  I  should 
speak  to  Lottie  and  Lizzie  whenever  or  wherever  I  might 
encounter  them.  I  hope  I  shall  see  one  or  both  of  my 
friends,  my  sisters^  soon ;  for  I  do  want  to  know  something 
of  Martin's  movements. 

He  said  he  was  going  to  London  on  certain  business 
which  would  detain  him  till  August,  when,  as  far  as  he  could 
tell,  he  would  return  to  Netterley,  and  things  would  go  on 
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in  the  ordinary  way.  So  I  may  meet  him  any  day,  and  at 
least  I  shall  know  that  he  is  alive  and  well,  and  I  shall  see 
his  face  though  it  be  afar  off;  and  he  will  come  sometimes 
to  church,  as  is  his  wont,  though,  as  a  rule,  he  goes  into 
Southchester  on  Sundays  to  the  place  of  worship  which  his 
family  regularly  attend  There  is  something  in  this  dead 
silence  that  is  almost  unendurable;  though,  as  dear  Lady 
Rachel  said  to  me  that  day  at  the  Court, — "  Esther,  love, 
we  never  know  how  much  we  can  endure  till  God  calls  us 
to  suffer,  and  then  He  will  grant  strength  according  to  our 
need."  But  I  did  not  guess  how  very  hard  this  waiting 
would  be;  and  I  felt  so  positive  that  something  must 
happen  in  our  favour  during  the  sojourn  in  town.  Certainly 
this  passive  waiting  is  more  of  a  trial  than  anybody  would 
imagine ;  but  it  is  what  often  betides  with  women,  I  fancy. 
I  have  heard  of  some  who  have  had  to  wait  and  possess 
their  souls  in  patience  for  a  whole  long  life-time ;  of  some 
whose  hopes  could  never  be  fulfilled  till  they  reached  the 
land  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away. 

August  i8/A — We  have  been  at  home  a  week,  and  still 
nothing  happens ;  we  keep  the  "  noiseless  tenor  of  our  way," 
and  we  seem  to  have  gone  back  into  the  old  grooves  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  The  summer  is  still  in  all  its 
glory,  the  trees  are  heavy  with  foliage,  all  the  land  is 
beautiful  with  flowers  and  ripening  fruit,  and  the  fields  are 
ready  for  the  reapers.  Lady  Rachel  is  away  from  home  and 
The  Court  is  shut  up ;  I  hear  nothing  of  Martin,  and  his 
mother  and  sisters  are  staying  somewhere  at  the  seaside. 
Every  day  seems  a  little  drearier  than  the  last ;  all  our 
friends  are  absent,  it  would  appear,  for  no  one  calls ;  and 
even  Mrs.  Wilson  has  gone  off  to  Bath,  where  her  only  sister 
is  lying  dangerously  ill ;  the  Rector  goes  to  her  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  and  seldom  returns  till  quite  the  end  of  the  week, 
I  am  going  on  with  my  studies,  for  the  day  may  come  when 
I  shall  spend  my  days  with  Martin ;  and  something  that 
Kate  let  fall  incites  me  to  render  myself  his  more  fitting 
companion.  I  have  a  strong  idea,  stronger  now  than  ever, 
that  I  must  keep  up  with  the  times ;  and  I  am  tolerably  sure 
that  we  are  sadly  behindhand  at  Wyntercombe.  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  we  belong  to  an  effete  and  exploded  state  of 
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society ;  we  are  too  conservative — I  don't  mean  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  but  in  our  notions  and  principles  and  daily 
habits  ;  and  it  cannot  be  wise  and  good  for  any  one,  young 
or  old,  to  get  into  ruts  and  stick  there,  year  after  year,  with- 
out any  desire  for  a  change. 

Change  may  be  for  the  worse,  of  course ;  but  then  stand- 
ing still  is  sure  to  result  in  sinking  rather  than  rising ;  if  we 
don't  improve  we  must  retrograde — Dr.  Wilson  saidas  much 
last  Sunday.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping  stationary, 
unless  one  is  perhaps  z.  fixed  star,  and  we  are  not  very  sure 
about  those  luminaries,  after  all.  Stars  may  shine  with 
unchanging  lustre  for  centuries,  it  may  be  for  ceons^  which  I 
read  the  other  day  were  thousands  of  centuries.  '  But  un- 
changing people  are  sure  to  grow  duller  and  duller  the 
older  they  grow,  and  when  folks  claim  to  be  infallible,  it  is 
not  only  very  bad  for  themselves,  but  for  those  over  whom 
they  have  control. 

One  of  our  friends  in  town,  a  nice  old  lady — old  enough 
to  be  Aunt  Joanna's  mother — was  speaking  to  me  the  other 
day  of  the  mischief  that  domestic  popes  are  apt  to  do  in  the 
world.  She  has  seen  a  great  many  of  them,  she  says,  and 
they  are  both  male  and  female.  She,  dear  old  Mrs. 
Stracher,  has,  unfortunately,  been  very  much  thrown  with 
them,  and  she  feels  sure  that  no  sort  of  human  creature 
can  be  much  more  exasperating.  **  You  know,  my  dear^" 
she  continued,  "  these  Protestant  popes  never,  in  so  many 
words,  claim  to  be  infallible ;  on  the  contrary,  they  like  to 
call  themselves  vile  and  depraved ;  they  rather  relish  a  little 
exaggerated  abuse  of  themselves  and  of  their  species.  It 
pleases  them  to  shake  their  heads  over  their  own  moral  infir- 
mities. And  if  it  ended  thus,  it  would  not  so  much  matter ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  this  self-depreciation,  the  said  popes 
and  popesses  will  never  own  themselves  in  the  wrong. 
Whether  it  is  a  question  of  dogmatic  theology,  whether 
it  is  an  argument  on  predestination  or  slea-silk,  it  must 
always  be  incontrovertible ;  their  way  must  be  the  right  way, 
their  opinion  must  be  the  only  opinion,  their  interpretation 
the  one  and  only  reading.  You  cannot  talk  to  them  for 
five  minutes  without  their  delivering  their  Encyclicals  on 
some  subject  or    another — prophecy,   darning    stockings, 
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making  puddings,  the  sciences,  or  the  fashions,  past  or 
present.  And  very  often  they  hammer,  hammer  on  at 
the  wrong  nail,  and  so  drive  in  hard  and  fast  the  very  one 
they  want  to  tear  away." 

Aunt  Joanna  did  not  take  to  Mrs.  Stracher,  though  by 
good  rights  she  ought  to  have  been  fond  of  her,  because  she 
was  an  old  family  friend,  and  used  to  be  very  intimate 
with  grandmamma.  Aunt  Bertha  actually  regarded  her  with 
aversion.  She  belonged  to  the  "  levelling  set,"  she  declared, 
and  would,  if  she  could,  raise  all  the  world  to  one  equal 
standing.  But  that,  I  think,  is  not  true ;  Mrs.  Stracher 
would  like  to  raise  all  people,  I  believe,  and  so  would 
Lady  Rachel ;  but,  unfortunately,  some  people  will  persbt 
in  descending,  while  others  are  as  naturally  bound  to  ascend. 
Only,  an  Excelsior  for  everybody,  from  the  pauper  to  the 
prince,  must  be  good,  provided,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  true 
excelsior,  a  nobler  aspiration  after  better  things,  and  not  a 
mere  selfish  and  vulgar  ambition.  I  wrote  a  good  deal  of 
this  down  before,  I  remember,  for  I  feared  that  I  should 
forget  it,  for  in  the  spring  Martin  urged  me  to  keep  a 
"  commonplace  book  "  for  valuable  information  or  extracts 
on  any  topic. 

And  he  had  something  to  say  about  my  journal,  too ;  he 
was  reading — or  his  mother  was  reading— the  "memoirs"  of 
a  very  excellent  person  who  kept  a  diary,  and  when  this  ex- 
tremely pious  person  died,  his  friends  unkindly  published 
it ;  so  that  when  it  appeared  in  print  there  was  a  good  deal, 
not  only  of  his  own  shortcomings,  but  of  his  friend's  little 
indiscretions ;  in  fact,  the  errors  of  friends  and  kindred 
preponderated  greatly ;  he  would  register  a  fit  of  ill-temper, 
or  a  want  of  charity  from  which  he  suffered,  but  never 
dream  of  writing  down,  in  black  and  white,  "  /  was  very 
cross  ! — /  was  extremely  illiberal ! — /was  sadly  wanting  in 
charity ! " 

So  I  resolved  that  I  would  endeavour  at  least  to  make  my 
own  confessions,  rather  than  inculpate  those  who  perhaps 
might  have  more  to  try  them  than  I  imagined. 

November  1 2. — I  have  written  nothing  for  a  long  time — 
nothing,  that  is  to  say,  that  is  worth  the  trouble  of  tran- 
scribing.    Aunt  Bertha  became  very  poorly,  and  altogether 
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out  of  health,  and  Dr.  Dell  advised  her  to  try  change  of  air. 
She  has  got  a  notion  that  Netterley  does  not  suit  her  in  the 
late  summer,  or  in  the  autumn,  and  that  we  should  all  be 
very  much  the  better  for  a  more  bracing  atmosphere.  And 
both  Aunt  Joanna  and  Aunt  Bertha  were  quite  inclined  to 
take  her  advice.  Having  once  begun  to  travel  about,  they 
seem  very  willing  to  continue  their  experiences. 

So  we  went  to  our  old  haunt,  BaysclifF,  which  is  to  me 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  fairest  spots  on  earth ;  but  my 
seniors  found  it  too  dull ;  perhaps  London  has  given  us  all 
an  undue  taste  for  gaiety  and  dissipation.  And  Aunt 
Bertha  had  a  fancy  for  Dawlish,  and  she  really  was  so  very 
ailing  that  we  all  felt  it  a  duty  to  yield  to  her.  So  to  Daw- 
lish we  went,  and  to  some  extent  enjoyed  ourselves,  for  the 
place  and  the  sea  are  most  lovely.  But  the  climate  did  not 
quite  suit  either  Aunt  Dorothy  or  myself,  and  we  were  not 
sorry  when  the  period  expired  for  which  our  lodgings  were 
taken,  and  owing  to  adverse  or  favourable  circumstances 
could  not  be  renewed. 

Then  we  stayed  a  week  at  Exeter,  and  enjoyed  our  hotel 
life  there,  and  the  old  city  itself,  amazingly.  I  was  not  sorry 
to  be  able  to  compare  another  southern  cathedral  with  our 
own.  Exeter  is  good  and  grand,  but  not  so  historical  as 
Southchester.     I  greatly  prefer  Southchester. 

When  we  returned  to  Wyntercombe  we  found  that  Lady 
Rachel  had  come  back  to  The  Court  and  that  Mrs.  Wilson's 
sister  had  just  died  Whether  the  Soameses  are  back  at  Net- 
terley or  not  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  I  have  seen  nothing 
of  Martin  or  of  his  family.  I  wonder  if  Aunt  Dorothy  could 
and  would  impart  the  information  I  desire,  if  I  summoned 
up  courage  to  request  it  of  her. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IN   THE  WINTER   GARDEN. 

"And  doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make  amends?*' 

IT  is  December  now,  and  Christmas  is  drawing  near; 
where  can  Martin  be  ?  I  have  been  out  whenever  the 
weather  has  been  favourable,  but  have  seen  no  signs  of  him ; 
nor  have  I  met  Lottie  and  Lizzie,  though  Patience  tells  me 
she  meets  them  sometimes  in  the  village.  But,  then,  I  very 
seldom  go  into  the  village  now ;  my  walks  are,  for  the  most 
part,  taken  in  another  direction — along  the  Southam-road, 
which  is  about  as  free  from  mud  as  a  road  can  be  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Nor  do  I  walk  so  regularly  as  I  could 
wish  ;  for  it  is  still  a  law,  which  may  not  be  broken,  that  I 
should  not  leave  the  house  unaccompanied,  and  Prim  is 
generally  my  attendant. 

It  rains  about  every  other  day,  too,  and  then  I  get  no 
constitutional  at  all,  for  if  there  is  ever  so  little  drizzle,  or 
just  a  puff  of  wind.  Prim,  who  really  does  suffer  cFuelly 
from  rheumatism,  protests  against  leaving  the  fireside,  and 
assures  her  mistresses  that  a  promenade  up  and  down  the 
gravel  walks,  or  along  the  broad  terrace,  would  be  infinitely 
better  for  me  than  trotting  about  the  miry  lanes  with  clogs, 
and  waterproof,  and  umbrella ;  and,  of  course,  till  the  frost 
sets  in,  the  water-meadows,  which  I  love  so  much,  as  well 
as  the  high  downs,  are  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Then  we  more  frequently  than  not  "  take  the  air  "  in  the 
closed  carriage — my  aunts  and  I — so  that  I  never  have  a 
chance  of  meeting  the  friends  I  so  greatly  wish  to  see. 
As  for  letters,  I  never  have  any,  except  one  or  two  from 
some  people  for  whom  I  do  not  very  much  care,  and  at  rare 
intervals  a  budget  from  my  old  French  governess,  who  has 
returned  to  her  native  land,  and  gives  me,  now  and  again, 
the  latest  news  from  Lyons. 

Aunt  Joanna  and  Aunt  Dorothy  have  a  dinner  engagement 
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in  the  Close  next  week,  and  I  am  asked  to  accompany 
them,  Aunt  Bertha  having  been  forbidden  to  leave  the  house 
this  winter.  She  is  perpetually  taking  severe  colds  if  she 
goes  out,  especially  after  dusk ;  and  her  colds  are  terribly 
apt,  despite  much  nursing,  to  develop  into  bronchitis ;  and 
an  accute  attack  of  bronchitis,  Dr.  Dell  assures  us — and  the 
medical  man  at  Dawlish  was  of  the  same,  opinion — might 
not  improbably  prove  fatal 

So  poor  Aunt  Bertha  is  not  permitted  to  accept  any  more 
invitations,  and  lately,  since  people  have  learned  that  I 
have,  in  a  way,  been  "  introduced,"  I  have  been  asked  out 
both  to  dinner  and  for  the  evening.  The  parties  to  which 
we  go  are  dull  in  the  extreme,  for  there  are  not  many  young 
people  in  the  neighbourhood — that  is  to  say,  young  people 
of  our  own  rank  ;  for,  of  course,  there  is  the  average  number 
of  youths  and  maidens  both  at  Netterley  and  at  South- 
chester.  We  dance  very  solemn  dances,  and  we  sing  and  play 
regulation  duets  and  solos  ;  worst  of  all — to  me — we  play 
whist,  and  backgammon,  and  draughts,  and  cribbage,  till  it 
is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  refrain  from  yawning.  Ah,  how  I  do 
hate  cribbage,  and  how  very  fond  they  are  of  it  at  the 
Deanery  !  At  the  Palace  it  is  not  permitted  to  sit  down  to 
cards,  except  at  the  whist  table,  and  nothing  pleases  Mrs. 
Bishop  so  well  as  a  good  whist  party.  Mrs.  Pontifex  allows 
"  Beggar  my  Neighbour,"  which  is  a  little  fun,  but  rather 
silly,  it  seems  to  me,  for  grown-up  people.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  I  think  Sophie  Gary  may  have 
more  excuses  than  one  for  marrying  Mr.  Dunderhead,  for 
I  overheard  Mrs.  Pontifex  assuring  Aunt  Joanna  that  it  was 
one  of  dear  Mr.  Dunderhead's  peculiarities,  and  almost  his 
only  failing,  that  he  would  never  take  a  hand  at  whist,  or, 
indeed,  at  any  other  game. 

Thursday,  — Our  dinner-party  has  turned  out  more 
satisfactorily  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  ; 
there  were  some  very  nice  people  present,  including  a 
stranger  from  Edinburgh — a  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  a  great 
traveller,  and  has  almost  as  much  information  at  his  finger- 
ends  as  has  Cousin  Christopher.  He  knows  Mr.  Wynter- 
thorpe,  too ;  he  met  him  first  in  Persia,  and  he  was  quite 
pleased  to   find  his  relatives  at  Southchester.     They  saw 
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.  each  other  last  at  Versailles,  we  discovered  ;  and  that  very 
recently.  Mr.  Murray  made  himself  extremely  agreeable, 
and  his  conversation  was  most  interesting ;  he  is  shortly  to 
be  married  to  a  French  lady. 

But  the .  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  evening  was  yet  to 
come.  Lady  Rachel  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  guests,  to  my 
great  delight,  for  we  had  seen  scarcely  anything  of  her  since 
our  return  from  Devonshire,  all  but  Aunt  Bertha  being  from 
home  when  she  paid  her  "  welcome  back  "  visit,  and  myself 
not  being  included  in  the  return  call.  She  has  been  staying 
for  a  few  days  at  the  Palace,  but  is  going  home  for  Christ- 
mas. Just  as  I  was  wondering  why  our  carriage  was  not 
yet  announced,  Lady  Rachel  came  and  sat  by  me,  and 
began  to  talk  to  Annt  Joanna,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ottoman,  where  we  were  drinking  our  coffee. 

"  You  look  pale,  child,"  she  said  to  me  presently ;  "  does 
she  take  proper  exercise,  Miss  Wynterthorpe  ?  " 

"  Well ! "  replied  Aunt  Joanna,  "  I  am  afraid  she  does 
not,  and  1  must  candidly  confess  it  is  not  her  own  fault. 
We  do  not  care  for  her  to  walk  about  Netterley  unattended, 
and  poor  Prim  is  so  often  invalided ;  then  neither  Dorothy 
nor  I  care  much  for  outdoor  excercise  in  this  weather ; 
so  Esther  is  not  unfrequently  restricted  to  our  own 
grounds." 

**  Oh,  but  that  is  scarcely  change  enough  for  her.  Neither 
you  nor  I  thought  much  of  garden-walks,  I  expect,  when  we 
were  nineteen.  She  certainly  looks,  to  me,  a  little  out  of 
health ;  she  is  losing  her  beautiful  complexion.  Have  you 
polked  all  your  roses  away  in  town,  Esther  ?" 

I  could  only  answer  that  perhaps  I  had  danced  a  little 
too  much,  and  that  the  air  of  Dawlish  had  not  exactly 
suited  me. 

Lady  Rachel  continued — "  I  do  think,  Joanna,  the  child 
wants  a  little  change,  and  I  am  just  now  quite  alone,  and 
shall  be  till  after  the  new  year.  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
have  Esther  for  two  or  three  days ;  I  want  some  one  to  read 
the  new  books  that  are  just  unpacked  ;  I  feel  that  I  ought 
not  to  try  my  failing  sight  more  than  I  can  help  by  lamp- 
light j  and  Esther  can  play,  too,  very  prettily ;  she  knows 
all  my  favourite  songs." 
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"  Why  do  you  not  have  another  companion  ?"  asked  my 
aunt 

"I  cannot  find  one  to  my  mind,"  was  the  reply;  "the 
one  my  daughter  Seymour  found  for  me  was  quite  too 
young ;  the  next,  that  Sophy  Dunderhead  was  good  enough 
to  send  me,  was  quite  too  old,  so  old  that  I  felt  a  little 
ashamed  of  ordering  her  about  As  Clara  Seymour  has 
promised  to  come  to  me  in  January,  and  as  I  go  back  with 
her  to  town  later  on  in  the  spring,  and  intend  to  stay  there 
during  the  season,  I  think  I  shall  not  look  out  for  poor  Miss 
Flopp's  successor  at  present.  So  it  would  be  a  real  charity 
if  you  would  let  me  have  your  niece  for  a  week  or  so,  and  if 
Esther  will  consent  to  be  my  guest  I  am  sure  the  bracing 
air  of  Raleigh  will  do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world.  I  will 
see  that  she  walks^  whenever  it  is  possible ;  our  grounds  are 
more  extensive  than  yours,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Moat,  a  good 
deal  drier.  Mary  Matson  will  look  after  her  before  I  am 
down  in  the  morning,  and  there  is  Clara's  favourite  mare, 
Maggie,  that  is  quite  to  be  trusted,  and  has  carried  Esther 
before  now.  It  will  do  *  Maggie '  all  the  good  possible  to 
have  exercise  before  my  wild  Clara  comes  to  gallop  her  all 
over  the  country-side.  What  do  you  say,  Esther,  my 
dear?" 

What  could  I  reply  but  that  I  should  be  only  too  happy 
to  pay  my  good  friend  a  brief  visit,  provided  my  aunts  did 
not  object?  But  I  did  not  know  what  they  would  say  to 
my  absenting  myself  from  home  at  Christmas  time. 

"Nevertheless,  I  shall  be  quite  alone,"  pleaded  Lady 
Rachel ;  "  Clara  herself  would  have  been  with  me  had  she 
not  made  a  previous  engagement  that  cannot  easily  be  set 
aside;  and  another  grand-daughter,  who  promised  me  a 
little  visit  just  about  this  time,  has  been  unlucky  enough  to 
take  the  measles.  I  rather  shrink  from  a  solitary  Christmas- 
day  with  only  the  servants." 

"It  cannot  be  pleasant,  I  must  own,"  replied  Aunt 
Joanna.  "  But  I  have  just  thought  of  a  most  excellent 
expedient :  come  and  spend  your  Christmas-day  with  us ; 
we  shall  be  blessed  with  moonlight  nights  next  week,  and 
your  Fellowes  is  a  very  careful  driver.  Nor  is  the  distance 
between  The  Court  and  Wyntercombe  of  much  account 
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Pray,  do  come,  Lady  Rachel ;  it  will  give  poor  Bertha  so 
much  pleasure ;  she  will  be  a  prisoner,  I  am  afraid,  for 
several  months.  We  did  expect  our  cousin,  Mr.  Wynter- 
thorpe,  but  from  what  Mr.  Murray  says  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  not  see  him  just  yet ;  he  is  on  one  of  his  diplomatic 
tours  that  sometimes  detain  him  indefinitely.  There,  our 
carriage  is  announced :  let  me  go  back  and  tell  Bertha  that 
you  have  kindly  consented  to  dine  with  us  next  Wednes- 
day?" 

Lady  Rachel  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  thoughtfully 
at  me ;  then  she  said  :  "  On  one  condition,  Joanna,  I  agree 
to  spend  my  Christmas-day  at  Wyntercombe.  I  thank  you 
for  your  friendly  invitation,  and  gratefully  accept  it,  provided 
you  will  allow  me  to  take-  Esther  back  to  Raleigh  Court  in 
the  evening." 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  whether  Bertha  will  consent ; 
she  expects  Esther  to  read  to  her  after  tea,"  replied  Miss 
Wynterthorpe. 

Well,  I  did  read  to  Aunt  Bertha  sometimes  in  the 
evening,  when  she  was  in  the  humour  for  it,  but  that  was 
not  very  often.  The  fact  is,  my  two  elder  aunts  are  rather 
in  the  habit  of  copying  the  example  of  "  Spenlow  and  Jor- 
kins  "  in  Charles  Dickens's  world-renowned  novel  of  David 
Copperfield,  which  is  just  now  appearing  in  monthly  parts. 
Aunt  Joanna  demurs  to  a  proposal  because  Aunt  Bertha 
may  object,  and  Aunt  Bertha  refuses  consent  because  she  is 
sure  it  is  just  what  Aunt  Joanna  would  never  agree  to.  And 
this  is  paiticularly  the  case  where  /  am  concerned.  As  for 
Aunt  Dorothy,  she  is  not  very  often  taken  into  the  councils 
of  her  elders  ;  she  is  only  about  forty,  on  her  own  showing, 
and  that  is  quite  too  juvenile  an  age  to  warrant  her  being 
consulted  on  affairs  of  importance.  If  Aunt  Dorothy  did 
not  assert  herself  now  and  then,  her  sisters  would  "  sit  upon 
her/'  as  Kate  Halliday  says,  a  little  too  often.  I  waited 
patiently,  yet  anxiously,  for  the  decision. 

"Tell  Bertha  I  want  Esther,  and  I  am  sure  she  will 
spare  her  to  me,"  was  Lady  Rachel's  rejoinder.  "Then 
shall  it  be  an  agreement — I  am  to  be  your  guest  on  Christ- 
mas-day; we  will  return  together  to  Wyntercombe  after 
morning  service ;  and  you  will  permit  Esther  to  go  back 
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with  me  in  the  evening  to  Raleigh  Court  till  after  the  New 
Year?'' 

Whether  I  shall  go  to  The  Court  or  not  is,  I  am  afraid,  a 
little  problematical :  nevertheless,  I  have  strong  hopes  that 
all  will  go  as  I  could  wish.  Neither  Aunt  Joanna  nor  Aunt 
Bertha  will  be  strong-minded  enough,  I  am  convinced,  to 
refuse  anything  in  reason  to  Lady  Rachel  Raleigh,  their 
oldest  friend  and  the  first  personage  for  twelve  miles  round. 
I  may  have  rather  a  stormy  time  of  it  before^  I  leave  for  the 
Court,  but  still,  in  the  end,  I  think  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
pay  the  visit  If  Cousin  Christopher  were  coming  there 
would  not  be  so  many  chances  for  me;  for  though  he  would 
be  on  my  side,  it  would  not  be  deemed  in  the  fitness  of 
things,  that  I  should  be  absent  while  he  was  a  guest  at 
Wyntercombe.  As  things  stand,  it  cannot  really  make 
much  difference  to  my  aunts  whether  I  go  to  Lady  Rachel's 
or  stay  at  home.  Aunt  Dorothy  is  the  only  one  who  will, 
perhaps,  miss  me  a  little — we  practise  duets  together,  and 
read  the  same  books  sometimes,  and  enjoy  our  little  talks 
about  them  in  the  old  schoolroom ;  as  for  the  other  two, 
they  will  have  Prim  and  Aunt  Bertha's  own  woman  to  wait 
upon  them  far  more  acceptably  than  I  ever  can. 

Friday^  December  27. — I  am  safely  at  Raleigh  Court,  and 
a  fixture  till  Twelfth-night  has  been  properly  celebrated. 
At  first  I  felt  afraid  I  should  not  be  permitted  to  leave 
Wyntercombe  at  all,  or  at  most  for  a  single  day ;  but  my 
two  aunts,  after  talking  it  solemnly  over,  decreed  that  Lady 
Rachel  should  have  her  way.  So  1  was  told  to  prepare  for 
the  visit,  and  Patience  received  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to 
attend  me ;  "  for,  of  course,"  said  Aunt  Bertha,  "  our  niece 
cannot  stay  so  long  a  time  at  Raleigh  Court  without  her 
own  maid."  There  was  a  mention  of  Prim  as  being  the 
more  confidential  person,  but  she  was  too  indispensable  at 
home,  and  fortunately  for  me,  though  the  reverse  for  her,  a 
violent  attack  of  her  chronic  malady  reduced  her  to  such 
helplessness  that  she  needed  thorough  attendance  herself. 
It  would  have  been  dreadful  to  have  Prim  with  her  lynx 
eyes  constantly  upon  me,  perhaps  following  me  up  and 
down  the  terraces,  and  letting  everybody  see  how  com- 
pletely she  was  "  on  guard."     But  as  she  could  not  dress 
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herself  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  question  that  she  should 
come  to  Raleigh  Court  to  preside  at  my  toilet. 

On  Christmas  morning  we  went,  of  course,  to  church, 
and  the  bells  rang  memly ;  the  dear  old  place  was  stuck  all 
over  with  holly  and  laurustinus,  though  not  very  tastefully, 
and  we  could  hardly  see  Dr.  Wilson  when  he  appeared  in 
the  reading-desk.  The  clerk  himself,  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  "decorations,"  was  so  embowered  that  Lady 
Rachel  says  she  could  not  help  thinking,  at  intervals  all 
through  the  service,  of  two  lines  that  would  have  suited  him 
exactly — 

**  Like  to  an  owl  in  ivy  bush. 
That  rueful  thing  am  I." 

Dr.  Wilson  gave  us  a  very  sound,  practical  sermon,  suited 
to  the  occasion,  though  Aunt  Joanna  said  it  was  not  pre- 
cisely to  her  mind ;  it  was  not  quite  worthy  of  the  day ;  it 
was  not  as  orthodox  as  it  might  have  been.  And  she  added 
that  a  Dissenting  minister,  if  he  had  had  the  advantages  of 
an  university  education,  might  have  preached  almost  as  good 
a  sermon.  I  think  it  is  rather  too  bad  to  deny  people  the 
privileges  of  the  university,  and  then  taunt  them  with  what 
they  have  not  been  able  to  enjoy. 

The  day  passed  pleasantly :  I  played  and  sang  a  good 
deal,  and  Lady  Rachel  said  I  had  improved  very  much 
since  last  she  heard  me  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony  and  in 
"  He  shall  feed  His  flock.'*  Aunt  Dorothy  has  given  me 
a  velvet  cloak  trimmed  with  ermine — a  really  handsome 
Christmas  present  She  is  glad  that  I  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  this  visit,  I  am  sure,  though  Wyntercombe  will 
be  rather  the  duller  for  herself.  Only,  she  will  find  plenty 
to  do  j  she  has  ordered  several  new  novels  from  the  Library 
at  Southam,  and  she  has  begun  an  elaborate  piece  of 
Berlin-wool  on  her  own  account.  It  is  to  be  what  is  called 
a  cheval'Screen^  and  the  subject  of  the  pattern  is  Anne 
Boleyn,  in  a  dress  of  purple  and  ermine,  confessing  to  Cran- 
mer  on  the  night  before  her  execution. 

The  carriage  was  ordered  betimes,  for  Lady  Rachel  does 
not  like  to  be  late,  and  I  dare  say  Fellowes  does  not  like  it 
either,  for  he  seemed  not  too  well  pleased  to  be  out  at  all 
on  Christmas  night,  and  his  mistress  is  afraid  he  is  just  a 
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little  spoiled,  as  well  as  the  horses,  who  certainly  rival  my 
aunts'  "  sacred  beasts  "  in  dignity  and  importance.  I  found 
a  beautiful  little  fire  in  my  room  when  I  reached  The  Court, 
and  Patience,  with  everything  properly  arranged,  ready  to 
wait  upon  me.  Her  visit  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  her,  I 
am  sure,  for  there  is  plenty  of  innocent  mirth  going  on 
downstairs,  she  told  me ;  moreover,  the  second  housemaid  is 
her  favourite  cousin,  and  was  delighted  to  welcome  her  to 
the  servants'  hall. 

But  now  at  last  I  have  something  to  write  in  my  book 
— something  more  than  the  mere  chronicle  of  daily 
events.  Something  has  happened  !  Let  me  make  the  most 
of  it 

I  slept  very  comfortably  in  my  pleasant  room,  with 
Patience  within  call ;  and  in  the  morning  I  breakfasted  by 
myself  in  the  library.  Lady  Rachel  not  coming  down  till 
about  eleven  o'clock  When  she  did  appear  she  had  her 
cloak  and  garden-hood  on,  and  was  ready  to  walk  with 
me  through  the  grounds.  We  had  quite  a  ramble,  going 
along  the  terraces,  which  rise  one  above  another,  till  they 
terminate  in  a  sort  of  temple,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Belvedere^  because  it  commands  so  extensive  a  prospect,  afford- 
ing even  a  distant  view  of  beautiful  St.  Croix  and  the  ancient 
towers  of  Southchester.  We  took  quite  a  constitutional ; 
I  felt  wonderfully  refreshed  and  invigorated,  and  returned 
to  the  house  with  an  appetite  for  my  luncheon  ;  Lady 
Rachel  said  the  air  of  Raleigh  had  benefitted  me  already. 
I  had  my  roses  back  again. 

It  was  a  mild  day  and  rather  damp  ;  but  in  the  evening  it 
began  to  freeze.  The  moon  rose  clear  and  white  above  the 
opposite  hill,  and  the  stars  sparkled  lustrously  in  the  purple 
sky.  It  was  a  most  glorious  evening,  and  after  dinner,  when 
Lady  Rachel  had  had  her  little  nap — her  "  forty  winks,"  as 
she  calls  her  brief  siesta — she  asked  me  to  sing  her  some  of 
the  old  songs  that  were  the  fashion  ever  so  many  years  ago. 
She  found  me  an  old  music-book  of  her  daughter's,  and  I 
sang  at  her  request,  "  We  Met,"  "  Kathleen  Mavoumeen," 
"Those  Evening  Bells,"  and  some  others,  finishing  up 
with  her  favourite,  "  She  wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses,"  that  is  to 
her  mind,  and  to  mine,  too,  worth  a  dozen  of  artistic  Italian 
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bravuras,  I  looked  out  the  last  thing,  before  I  lay  down 
in  bed.  and  saw  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  hard 
frost  The  Moat  wa5  not  on  my  side  of  the  house ;  but 
Patience  brought  me  word  that  it  was  well  skimmed  over, 
and  the  maids  thought  we  might  have  some  skating  on  the 
following  evening,  if  the  ice  bore,  and  the  moon  shone  so 
brilliantly. 

In  the  morning — this  mornings — when  I  drew  up  my 
blind,  I  looked  out  upon  fairy-land.  The  hoar-frost  had 
crept  over  gables  and  turrets  and  mullions,  over  laurels  and 
spruce-firs,  and  leafless  branches,  during  the  night,  and 
everything  was  gemmed  and  studded  with  pearls  and  dia- 
monds. It  was  so  beautiful,  that  I  could  only  stand  still 
with  clasped  hands,  and  gaze  with  delight,  while  I  thanked 
God  that  He  had  made  this  world  so  wondrously  fair.  As 
I  sat  over  my  breakfast  Lady  Rachel  sent  a  message  to  me 
that  I  had  better  not  wait  for  her,  as  she  could  not  be  as 
early  as  was  her  wont,  but  set  out  on  my  walk  to  the  Belvcr 
derc  directly  after  breakfast,  as  she  feared  the  day  was  almost 
too  bright  to  last.  Matson  added  that  the  head-gardener 
prophesied  snow  before  nightfall.  Her  lady  would  join  me 
presently,  she  said ;  but  she  had  not  passed  a  very  good 
night — she  was  of  an  age  now  when  people  seldom  sleep 
profoundly. 

I  put  on  my  warmest  mantle,  muffled  myself  up  in  furs, 
and,  nothing  loth,  set  off  for  the  temple  on  the  hDl ;  but 
there  the  wind  was  so  keen  that  I  was  fain  to  descend  to  a 
lower  level,  and  continue  my  constitutional  by  walking 
sharply  up  and  down  a  sheltered  avenue.  After  awhile  my 
fingers  became  so  numb,  and  my  feet  so  cold,  that  I  was 
almost  minded  to  return  to  the  fireside ;  but  the  air,  though 
nipping,  was  so  dry,  and  the  sunshine  was  so  sparkling,  and 
the  ground,  even  the  grassy  slopes,  so  hard  and  dry,  that  I 
felt  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  go  into  the  house  just 
yet  Besides,  I  must  be  ready  for  a  good,  brisk  promenade 
when  Lady  Rachel  appeared. 

Suddenly  it  struck  nre  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  take  a 
stroll  in  the  new  winter  garden,  that  people  say  is  such  a 
feature  at  Raleigh  Court ;  it  is  quite  a  temperate  atmosphere, 
among  the  orange  trees  and  the  camellias,  and  there  are 
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comfortable  seats  where  one  can  rest  delightfully.  No 
sooner  thought  of  than  done.  I  crossed  the  great  lawn, 
skirting  the  masses  of  Portugal  laurel  and  arbutus  as  I  went, 
and  entered  the  balmy  precincts  of  the  ample  glass-house, 
where  mild  airs  and  delicious  perfumes  diffused  themselves 
around.  How  lovely  it  was  !  camellias  rosy  and  pure  white 
in  fullest  bloom ;  arum  lilies  breaking  from  their  ivory-tinted 
sheaths ;  heliotropes,  a  mass  of  fragrance ;  creepers  dropping 
their  lucid  bells  from  green  archways  on  to  the  marble  floor  ; 
and  singing-birds  warbling  in  the  shrubs  as  if  already  wel- 
coming the  vernal  season. 

I  was  wondering  whether  Lady  Rachel  would  find  me  in 
the  shelter  of  this  fair  retreat,  and  had  just  decided  that  if 
I  watched  I  should  see  her  on  the  terrace  if,  indeed,  she 
did  not  enter  the  conservatory  from  the  house  ;  when, 
looking  carelessly  towards  the  broad  walk  without,  I  saw  a 
figure  that  made  my  heart  stand  still.  There  was  a  manly 
step  upon  the  gravel— could  it  be  the  step  I  had  waited  for 
so  long  ?  A  shadow  passed  over  the  misty  and  dew-drenched 
glass — could  it  be  the  shadow  that  I  had  sought  in  vain  for 
so  many  weary  months  ?  For  a  moment  I  wondered  if  I 
dreamed,  for  the  steps  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  the  handle 
of  the  door  was  softly,  slowly  turned,  and  the  next  moment 
Martin  himself  stood  before  me. 

I  think  for  a  few  minutes  we  neither  of  us  knew  exactly 
what  was  said.  We  met  at  last  face  to  face  and  hand  to 
hand,  and  it  was  almost  too  much  joy  to  endure.  I  could 
only  say  faintly,  "  Is  it  really  you,  Martin  ?"  and  he  simply 
responded,  still  holding  me,  as  if  I  might  fade  from  his  arms, 
"It  is  I,  Esther— at  last ! — at  last !"  It  was  some  little 
time  before  we  could  converse  calmly,  and  ask  each  other 
a  few  rational  questions. 

**  Where  did  you  come  from?"  I  said  at  length;  "and 
where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  I  come  from  Netterley,"  he  replied,  "  straight  from  Ivy 
Lodge.  I  have  been  there,  and  at  Southchester,  ever  since 
the  last  week  in  August" 

"  And  we  have  never  met ! " 

Some  adverse  fate  has  hindered  us — some  power  has 
kept  us  apart.     I  knew  you  were  in  London,  and  I  haunted 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Street,  where  I  was  told  you 
were  to  be  found ;  in  vain  I  looked  in  the  parks ;  I  fre- 
quented places  of  amusement  and  interest  where  it  seemed 
likely  that  you  would  go — I  never  saw  you,  except  once,  and 
then  you  were  driving  by  at  full  speed.  You  were  talking  to 
an  elderly  gentleman,  and  your  face  was  turned  away.  I 
came  home,  as  I  told  you,  in  August,  and  report  said  that  you 
and  your  aunts  were  at  the  seaside ;  I  could  not  learn  where. 
Last  month  I  began  to  stay  very  much  at  the  office  at 
Southchester,  and  I  passed  another  fortnight  in  town,  on 
special  business  for  our  firm.  I  came  home,  a  few  days  ago, 
to  spend  my  Christmas,  and  I  learned  then  that  my  sisters 
seldom,  if  ever  saw  you ;  that  you  never  walked  abroad 
unaccompanied ;  that  you  always  seemed  under  espionage,  at 
church  even.  I  went  as  far  as  Wyntercombe  gates  more 
than  once,  and  that  dignified-looking  butler  of  yours  in- 
quired my  business  !" 

"How  did  you  know  I  was  here?" 

"In  the  usual  roundabout  fashion  in  which  one  does 
receive  such  information.  Your  maid,  Patience  Truelove, 
met  Sarah  Lee,  my  mother's  housemaid,  on  Christmas-eve, 
and  told  her  that  you  were  to  be  Lady  Rachel  Raleigh's 
guest,  from  the  next  night,  till — she  did  not  quite  know 
when.     Yesterday  I  heard  the  news  ;  and  here  I  am  T^ 

After  that  we  talked,  and  talked,  quite  forgetting  the 
lapse  of  time ;  till,  suddenly  remembering  that  the  morning 
must  ere  this  have  melted  into  noon,  I  bethought  myself 
of  Lady  Rachel,  and  looking  up,  there  she  was,  advancing 
towards  us  along  the  marble  pavement  between  the  orange- 
trees. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

COUNSEL  AND  CONSOLATION. 

'*  Patience  is  more  oft  the  exercise 

Of  saints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude. 
Making  them  each  his  own  deliverer. 

And  victor  over  all 
That  tyranny  or  fortune  can  inflict.** 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 

Lady  Rachel  Rai-eigh  and  Martin  Soames  did  not 
meet  for  the  first  time,  consequently  they  recognised  each 
other  immediately.  Martin  rose  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
the  presence  of  the  Lady  of  the  Court,  and  1,  for  my  part, 
felt  no  small  trepidation  as  to  what  might  probably  ensue. 
What  would  my  kind  friend  say  to  this  most  unex- 
pected proceeding?  In  what  light  would  she  regard  his 
temerity  ? 

I  scarcely  heard  the  explanation  that  Martin  was  giving  ; 
I  only  understood  his  assurance  that  I  had  come  to  Raleigh 
in  complete  ignorance  of  his  intention  of  visiting  me.  Lady 
Rachel  listened  gravely,  but  not  unkindly. 

"  I  think  Esther  would  have  told  me,  had  she  at  all 
expected  you  here,"  she  said,  "  and  you  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive, Mr.  Soames,  that  you  place  me  in  a  delicate — not  to 
say  very  difficult — position  by  thus  making  your  appearance 
in  this  place.  The  child  is  left  under  my  guardianship  by 
the  ladies  of  Wyntercombe  in  all  good  faith.  You  are  the 
last  person  whose  advent  here  they  could  have  anticipated  ; 
they  certainly  believed  that  their  niece  would  be  as  secure 
from  unwelcome  intrusion  in  my  house  as  in  their  own 
— else  had  she  never  been  permitted  to  pay  me  this 
visit" 

"  I  can  only  entreat  your  pardon,"  said  Martin  in  reply  ; 
"  and  yet  I  can  scarcely  express  the  contrition  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  feel.  I  am  very  sorry.  Lady  Rachel,  if  I  have  really 
annoyed  you.      You  have  reason  to  be  displeased  at  my 
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uninvited  presence ;  it  amounts,  of  course,  to  intrusion,  and 
intrusion  is  always  more  or  less  culpable,  I  fear.  I  can  only 
plead  my  intense  desire  to  see,  and  speak  with,  Miss  Wynne 
once  again ;  you  doubtless  know  our  position,  and  how  for 
months  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  meet  or  even  to 
exchange  a  letter.  I  came  here  this  morning  somewhat 
rashly  and  thoughtlessly,  I  am  afraid,  and  when  I  saw  her 
in  the  shrubbery — quite  alone,  too— the  temptation  was  too 
great  to  be  resisted ;  I  followed  her  into  the  conservatory 
which  she  had  just,  entered^  and  seized  the  opportunity — ^an 
opportunity  which  1  knew  too  well  was  not  likely  to  recur 
— ^to  explain  to  her  much  that  has  occurred.  This  inter- 
view has  been  to  me-— and  I  hope  I  may  say  to  her — a  great 
consolation.  I  am  most  thankful  to  have  been  allowed  the 
happiness  of  this  morning's  conversation,  and  with  a  thou- 
sand thanks  to  yourself,  at  the  same  time  praying  a  thou- 
sand pardons,  I  beg  leave  to  retire,  and  conclude  my,  per- 
haps, unwarrantable  intrusion." 

And  Martin  took  up  his  hat  and  moved  nearer  to  me ;  he 
had  no  intention^  certainly,  of  departing  without  adieux, 
nor  would  I  repulse  him ;  for  was  not  he  my  betrothed,  my 
own  affianced  lover  ? 

Lady  Rachel  interposed  :  "  Stay,  Mr.  Soames,  as  you  are 
here,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  retire  in  such  hot  haste ;  you 
must  not  return  while  Esther  ,is  here,  but  I  suppose  there 
is  no  clause  of  conscience  which  prevents  me  from  offering 
you  the  brief  hospitality  of  my  house,  or  which  hinders  you 
from  accepting  it.  Luncheon  was  almost  ready  to  be  served 
when  I  came  in  search  of  Esther.  Will  you  give  me  your 
arm,  Mr.  Soames  ?  " 

A  minute  afterwards  we  were  all  three  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  seated  at  the  same  table.  Certainly  there  is 
wonderful  truth  in  the  old  French  proverb,  '''' II  n^y  a  que 
Fimprevu  qui  arrive  ;  "  for  while  I  had  expected  and  hoped 
for  chances  innumerable  in  London,  at  Netterley,  and  even 
at  Dawlish,  I  had  never  looked  for  any  happy  accident 
which  should  unite  my  friend  and  myself,  for  ever  such  a 
transient  period,  at  Raleigh  Court. 

Lady  Rachel  acted  with  all  her  accustomed  grace ;  she 
entered  into  all  kinds  of  subjects  with  Martin,  speaking  of 
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nearly  everything  except  the  strange  contretemps  which  caused 
us  thus  amicably  to  be  lunching  together ;  and  I  was  pleased 
to  find  that  after  the  shock,  as  it  were,  Martin  had  regained 
his  self-possession,  and  was  quite  as  ready  to  converse  as 
her  ladyship.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  listened  to 
the  varied  topics  that  were  being  discussed,  that  she  was 
"trotting  him  out"  a  little;  but  I  was  far  from  sorry  that 
my  kind  hostess  should  avail  herself  of  the  hour,  and  find 
out  for  herself  something  of  the  sentiments  and  principles 
of  the  man  of  whom  she  must  have  heard  such  conflicting 
statements.  I  was  not  solicitous  for  Martin ;  I  knew  he 
would  acquit  himself  right  nobly.  I  knew  full  well  that  the 
further  and  the  deeper  the  conversation  went  the  more 
entirely  Lady  Rachel  would  be  satisfied  as  to  his  deserts, 
and  the  more  fully  she  would  understand,  quite  apart  from 
my  partial  representations,  the  manner  of  man  Martin 
Soames  actually  was. 

,  Afterwards,  when  we  had  turned  our  faces  to  the  fire, 
and  were  sitting  comfortably  round  the  hearth.  Lady 
Rachel  said,  "  I  must  confess,  Mr.  Soames,  that  when  I 
first  beheld  you  and  Esther  so  happily  conversing  together 
in  my  winter  garden  I  felt  not  altogether  pleased,  especially 
when  I  considered  what  report  I  should,  as  in  honour 
bound,  have  to  give  to  my  friends  at  Wyntercombe.  Now 
that  we  have  chatted  so  freely  together,  I  think  I  may  dis- 
pense somewhat  with  the  vexation  I  could  not  altogether 
repress.  I  am  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  I 
shall  hope  to  see  you  again  when  Esther  is  no  longer  in  my 
care.  As  I  said,  I  cannot  ask  you,  and  indeed  must  forbid 
you,  to  renew  the  intercourse  as  circumstances  are.  You 
have  seen  each  other ;  you  have  had  wh^t  the  Americans 
call  *a  good  time,'  and  you  must  be  thankfully  content  I 
have  through  my  life  taken  a  strong  interest  in  lovers  of  all 
classes — lovers  of  whose  truth  and  goodness  I  am  assured ; 
and  whatever  shall  betide,  I  shall  always  think  of  you  two 
with  much  kindness  and  with  as  much  sympathy  as  I  may 
feel  it  expedient  to  evince  ;  but  I  never  did,  and  never  can, 
consent  to  assist  in  the  slightest  degree  at  a  clandestine 
courtship." 

We  both  hastened  to  disclaim  the  smallest  anticipation  of 
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such  a  thing,  though  we  could  not  but  thank  her  ladyship 
for  the  benevolence  and  courtesy  with  which  she  had 
treated  us  when  she  might  well  have  visited  upon  us  her 
extreme  displeasure. 

She  continued :  **  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  interested 
in  you — though  I  cannot,  and  may  not,  help  you  at  alL 
Had  I  disapproved  of  the  engagements  which  any  of  my 
own  children  had  formed,  I  should  have  resented,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  interference  of  friends  who  took  their  view 
of  the  affair,  and  not  my  own.  I  owe  it  to  the  Misses  Wyn- 
terthorpe  to  permit  no  further  resumption  of  the  intercourse 
they  judged  it  wise  to  interrupt  some  months  ago.  I  am 
sure  Esther  will  see,  as  I  do,  that  duty  forbids  me  to  offer 
any  encouragement  to  a  suit  which  displeases  her  lawful 
guardians.  How  far  they  are  justified  in  their  prejudices  it 
is  not  for  me  to  determine  ;  but,  as  the  prejudices  unhappily 
do  exist,  there  is  no  more  at  present  to  be  said.  Come  and 
see  me,  Martin  Soames,  when  you  can  spare  an  hour  to  an 
old  woman  who  has  but  her  own  dull  society  to  offer  you  by 
way  of  entertainment ;  but  now — as  the  shadows  of  evening 
are  falling — I  must  request  you  to  say  good-bye  to  Esther, 
and  take  your  departure,  pledging  yourself  on  the  honour  of 
a  Christian  gentlemen  not  to  return  to  this  vicinity  so  long 
as  she  continues  my  guest,  and  not  to  attempt  any  corre- 
spondence while  she  remains  at  Raleigh  Court.  Now  I  ara 
going  to  the  drawing-room ;  I  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  which  to  exchange  farewells  ;  when  I  return,  you  will  be 
quite  ready  to  separate."  And  the  dear  old  lady  was  as 
good  as  her  word ;  she  trotted  off  and  left  us  standing  in 
the  dusk,  by  the  gleam-lit  fireplace.  The  minutes  passed 
but  too  rapidly;  we  had  still  so  much  to  say  to  each  other. 
As  for  making  arrangements  for  future  meetings,  that  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question  ;  I  had  promised  my  aunts  not 
to  disobey  them — to  yield  to  them,  at  least  for  the  present, 
quite  implicitly ;  and  I  must  be  true  to  my  word. 

"  But  how  long  is  this  submission  to  last  ?  "  asked  Martin, 
after  I  had  confessed  to  him  how  great  was  the  strain  which 
had  been  put  upon  me  throughout  the  past  year,  and  how 
inexpressible  had  been  the  relief  of  speaking  face  to  face  at 
last 
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"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  I  answered ;  "  I  cannot  see  precisely 
when  the  obligations  that  bind  me  to  my  duty  shall  cease. 
Time,  that  brings  with  it  so  many  changes,  may  bring  a 
gentler  spirit  to  those  to  whom  I  owe  allegiance.  One  thing 
is  indubitable  :  till  I  am  of  age,  I  must  remain  in  perfect 
subjection  ;  only — — " 

"  Only  you  will  not  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded  ?  You 
will  not  consent  to  break  the  troth  which  we  vowed  to  each 
other  last  summer  ?  '• 

"  I  will  not,"  I  replied;  "so  long  as  it  pleases  you  to  hold 
me  your  promised  wife,  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  troth.  My 
aunts  understand  that,  in  spite  of  all  they  can  urge,  I  con- 
sider myself  betrothed,  and  must  refuse  to  listen  to  over- 
tures from  any  other  than  yourself.  But  when  I  am  twenty- 
one,  which  will  be  in  two  years,  you  know " 

"  Ah,  then  how  will  it  be,  my  Esther  ?  " 

"  Then  I  think  I  shall  assert  my  claim  to  be  more  at  my 
own  disposal — in  all  save  the  one  particular.  I  have  said  I 
will  never  marry  you  without  consent;  but  I  shall  feel 
justified  in  carrying  on  a  regular  and  avowed  correspond- 
ence, if  you  still  desire  it,  and  in  seeing  you  from  time  to 
time.  So  much,  I  think  I  may,  in  justice  to  you  and  to 
myself,  demand." 

The  time  had  sped  all  too  rapidly,  and  Lady  Rachel, 
whose  indulgence,  I  comprehended,  had  its  defined  limits, 
now  returned  Martin  and  I,  greatly  comforted  and 
encouraged  by  our  brief,  but  thrice  happy,  period  of  free 
communion,  were  fain  to  part  After  he  had  gone  away, 
and  my  kind  friend  and  I  were  left  alone  in  the  twilight,  I 
opened  my  heart  to  her  without  reserve  ;*  telling  her  that,  of 
course,  neither  Martin  nor  myself  would  dream  of  pre- 
suming on  her  great  generosity,  or  in  any  way  abusing  her 
kindness.  "We  had  made  no  arrangements,  no  schemes 
for  the  future,  and  should  make  none;  being  content  to 
go  on  without  further  definite  plans,  till  such  time  as  I 
should  hold  myself  free  to  rule  my  own  conduct." 

"  And  that  will  be  in  two  years'  time,  I  suppose  ? "  was 
her  question. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  I  owe  very  much  to  my  aunts, 
I  know ;  they  have  heaped  unnumbered  benefits  upon  me ; 
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they  have  treated  me  as  they  would  have  treated  their  own 
child — I  cannot  say  more.  And,  therefore,  it  behoves  me 
to  render  them  grateful  obedience  within  certain  limits/' 

"And  those  limits?" 

"  Time  and  circumstances  alone  can  determine.  I  cer- 
tainly owe  something  to  my  betrothed  husband  atf  well  as 
to  my  aunts ;  there  can  be  no  reason — there  cannot  exist 
any  imperative  obligation — why  my  whole  life,  especially  in 
the  future,  should  be  at  their  disposal.  Even  a  parent,  I 
feel  assured,  has  not  such  absolute  power  over  a  child — 
for  all  Hme'^ 

"You  are  right.  I  do  not  think  God  committed  to 
parents  more  than  paternal  rule.  The  parent  may  not  ex- 
ercise arbitrary  control ;  neither  he  nor  she  may  play  the 
despot  and  the  tyrant,  and,  under  God,  one's  life — when  we 
come  to  years  of  discretion — is  our  own.  Only,  Esther, 
one  must  be  careful — very  careful,  as  Christian  men  and 
women— to  refrain  from  the  expression  of  self-will  and  from 
selfishness.  Selfishness  is  such  a  Proteus — it  takes  so  many 
specious  forms,  such  numberless  illusive  shapes,  that  it  is 
sometimes  all  but  impossible  to  identify  it.  But  when 
you  are  twenty-one — and  years  soon  slip  by — what  then, 
Esther?" 

"  Martin  asked  me  the  same  question,  and  I  told  him 
that  then — being  no  wild,  reckless  girl,  and  having  reached 
the  years  of  discretion — I  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  take 
my  own  affairs  into  my  own  hands.  That  is  to  say,  I  shall 
hold  myself  warranted  in  writing  to  him,  and  in  receiving 
letters  from  him,  at  pleasure ;  also  I  shall  feel  myself 
justified  in  meeting  him  at  certain  intervals — if  my  aunts 
still  refuse  him  the  entrke  of  Wyntercombe ;  since  he  can 
never  come  to  me,  I  must  sometimes — of  course,  with  all 
due  regard  to  maiden  modesty — go  to  him,  for  my  life  will 
be  partly  his  so  long  as  we  both  shall  live." 

"  Still,  you  do  not  propose  to  take  your  fate  into  your 
own  hands,  and  become  Martin  Soames's  wife  in  defiance 
of  authority  ?  For,  Esther,  it  would  be  in  defiance  of  your 
aunts'  will — •!  can  put  it  in  no  milder  way — that  you  mar- 
ried Martin,  unless  great  and  marvellous  changes  come  to 
pass.     I  have  known  your  aunts  from  their  childhood,  and, 
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with  all  due  respect  for  them,  I  must  confess  that  they  have 
always  made  a  Moloch  of  their  prejudices  on  the  subject  of 
rank  and  family." 

"They  have  a  code  of  laws  of  their  own,  by  which  they 
will  abide,"  I  answered ;  "  but  do  you  honestly  think,  dear 
Lady  Rachel,  that  this  code  is  a  perfectly  just  and  righteous 
one  ?  Ought  they,  as  Christian  women,  to  impose  it  on  all 
over  whom  they  have  control  ?  Have  they  common  sense, 
have  they  sound  philosophy  on  their  side,  when  they  hold 
over  every  other  principle  the  pre-eminence  of  what  they  call 
blue  blood 'i  Tell  me  exactly  what  you  think,  please ;  you 
must  be  a  judge ;  you  have  had  large  and  manifold  ex- 
periences of  life,  and  you  may  boast  of  le  pur  sang  on  your 
own  behalf." 

"  Yes,  I  may,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  ancestors  ;  mark  me  !  I  say  illustrious^ 
not  merely  *  ennobled ' ;  and  also  I  have  seen  more  of 
life  than  have  many  in  my  rank.  And  we  certainly  owe 
something  to  the  rank  and  condition  into  which  it  has 
pleased  God  that  we  should  be  bom.  As  a  rule  it  is  un- 
wise, it  is  inexpedient,  to  marry,  as  one  would  say,  beneath 
you ;  I  do  not  think  any  one  ever  found  happiness  in  an 
actual  mesalliance,^^ 

"  And  an  actual  *  mhalliance '  would  be  a  really  unsuit- 
able marriage,  unsuitable  in  every  way.  Something  more 
than  the  mere  accident  of  birth  would  have  to  be  considered 
There  ought  to  be  equality  all  through." 

'*  Generally  equality.  But  there  is  also  the  law  of  com- 
pensation to  take  into  consideration.  I  considered  it 
myself  when  I  married;  for  I  also  married,  as  waiting- 
maids  say,  to  displease  at  least  a  portion  of  my  family." 

"  Dear  Lady  Rachel,  how?  The  Raleighs  were  a  county 
family. ^^ 

"  They  were  so,  certainly,  when  I  became  a  Raleigh ;  but 
my  husband  was  simply  a  commoner,  and  it  was  intended 
by  some  of  my  relations  that  I  should  wear  a  coronet. 
Also,  he  was  not  of  what  your  aunts  would  call  *good 
descent ' ;  three  generations  before  his  ancestors  had  been 
poor  people,  and,  what  is  more,  had  been  in  trade.  I 
believe    my  husband's    great-grandfather  began  life  as  a 
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wool-comber,  with  no  position  and  very  little  wealth.  No ; 
my  husband  was  certainly  not  *  well-born '  in  the  estimation 
of  many  people." 

"  And  yet  you,  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  thought  him  your 
equal  ?  " 

"  More  than  my  equal,  Esther ;  I  always  knew  him  for 
my  superior,  A  woman  should  never  presume  to  go  to 
God's  altar,  and  in  His  dread  sight  pledge  herself  to  one 
whom  she  cannot  hold  in  honour  and  full  reverence. 
Arthur  Raleigh  was  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  extreme  refinement;  he  was  likewise  a 
person  of  good  common  sense,  for  lack  of  which  no  other 
qualities  can  atone ;  he  was  of  a  sweet  disposition,  tender 
and  affectionate,  of  a  most  loving  temperament,  generous 
and  noble-minded  always.  Also,  he  was  not  wanting  in 
worldly  gear.  Though  not  excessively  rich,  he  was  mode- 
rately so ;  he  had,  for  his  station  in  life,  and  for  all  our 
needs,  according  to  our  position,  enough  and  to  spare.  If  I 
had  not  married  him,  Esther,  I  should  have  missed  my 
greatest  joy  and  blessing.  It  is  long,  long  since  God  took  him 
to  Himself,  but  his  memory  is  still,  and  will  ever  be  to  me, 
inexpressibly  sweet  and  precious  ;  and  a  union  such  as  ours 
was  not  for  this  life  only :  I  wait  for  our  meeting  in  the 
world  beyond  the  grave." 

Tears  of  emotion — they  were  not  tears  of  sadness — were 
in  the  dear  old  lady's  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and  I  heard  her 
murmur  softly  to  herself,  "  Yes,  I  wait,  I  wait !  God  will 
give  us  back  to  each  other  when  the  right  time  comes." 
Ah,  it  must  be  sweet,  indeed,  to  be  married^ as  she  is,  not 
only  for  a  time,  but  for  eternity.  And  it  must  be  the  only 
true  kind  of  marriage,  after  all.  Presently,  when  she  had 
quite  recovered  her  composure,  I  ventured  to  say,  "  Then  I 
do  think — it  seems  to  me^  at  least — that  Martin  and  I  are 
not  so  very  unequal.  He,  too,  is  a  Christian  gentleman, 
and  his  education  is  in  no  wise  inferior  to  my  own.  His 
sisters  say  how  good  and  kind  he  is,  and  his  mother  calls 
him  the  best  of  sons.  His  father  declares  that  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent business-man,  and  foretells  for  him  a  most  prosper- 
ous career.     Why  should  he  not  be  my  husband  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  my  child,  I  cannot  say  why.    Only,  be  content 
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to  wait—\o  wait  God's  time.  Do  nothing  rashly,  or  wil- 
fully ;  never  be  tempted  to  take  your  fate  into  your  own 
hands.  Leave  it  with  God  to  order  all  events,  however 
minute  ;  and  for  the  present — ^and  who  shall  presume  to  ad- 
judicate for  the  future  day? — obey  your  parents,  in  the 
person  of  your  good  aunts,  and  o/ai/V— wait  ! " 

"  I  will  try  to  wait  patiently,*'  I  responded ;  **but  it  is  rather 
more  of  a  trial  than  it  seems  to  be  to  wait  patiently,  especi* 
ally  when  everything  goes  against  you." 

"  Many  things  come  to  pass,  my  dear,  that  we  do  not 
look  for ;  there  are  revolutions  in  hearts  as  well  as  in  society. 
But  there  is  one  thing  more,  Esther,  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider, and  that  does  not  so  much  relate  to  the  future  as  to 
the  present  time.  You  and  I  cannot  keep  the  secret  of 
Martin's  visit  to  ourselves ;  your  aunts  must  know  what  has 
transpired.  Let  us  be  open  and  candid,  dear,  whatever 
may  befall.  I  am  an  old  woman  now,  and  through  life, 
whether  it  concerned  myself  or  others,  I  have  always  found 
that  secrets  are  dangerous  things." 

"Yesj  my  aunts  must  know  that  Martin  and  I  have 
met,'*  I  replied.     **  Shall  I  write  to  one  of  them  ?" 

"  I  think  not ;  I  fancy  I  should  like  to  tell  the  story  my- 
self.    I  also  am  somewhat  to  blame." 

"  Nay,  you  could  not  help  Martin  finding  his  way  hither ; 
why  should  you  be  blamed  ?  " 

**  I  could  have  dismissed  him  as  soon  as  I  recognised  him. 
Instead  of  that  I  treated  him  as  my  visitor ;  I  deliberately 
prolonged  the  interview." 

*'  Can  I  thank  you  sufficiently  for  that  kindness  ?  The 
help  and  consolation  you  have  afforded  are  past  description. 
I  can  imit  now,  and  be  patient — now  that  we  have  quite 
understood  each  other.  No,  dear  Lady  Rachel,  you 
surely  are  not  to  blame." 

"  Your  aunts  may  think  me  culpable,  Esther,  and  they 
must  know.  In  short,  my  child,  if  there  be  any  blame  at  all 
— and  I  suppose  there  is  some  somewhere,  or  will  be  in  Miss 
Wynterthorpe's  estimation — I  wish  to  bear  my  share  of  it. 
I  think  you  and  your  Martin  deserve  a  Httle  consideration. 
Leave  me  to  tell  the  story." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  very  generous  ;  of  course  you  will 
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relieve  me  from  a  painful  responsibility.     Will  you  write  to 
Aunt  Joanna  ?  '* 

**  I  think  not ;  a  written  statement  will  attach  quite  too 
much  importance  to  the  event  of  this  morning.  Besides,  it 
is  so  much  easier  to  make  oneself  perfectly  understood  by 
word  of  mouth  than  by  an  elaborate  correspondence.  I 
tell  you  what  we  will  do,  Esther  :  next  Wednesday  will  be 
your  birthday,  and  we  will  invite  the  Misses  Wynterthorpe 
to  dinner.  We  will  give  a  New  Year's  day  entertainment ; 
will  that  do?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  give  a  party  ?  *' 

"  Not  exactly ;  the  notice  would  be  too  short  in  any  case, 
and  your  aunts,  as  you  know,  are  sticklers  for  etiquette.  I 
thought  of  writing  to-morrow  to  Joanna,  and  asking  her  to 
drive  over,  with  Dorothy,  to  four-o'clock  dinner.  Bertha, 
poor  dear,  must  not  venture,  I  suppose  ?  Then  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  will  come  to  tea.  We  can  make  our  disclosures 
before  they  arrive.'' 

"  You  are  very  good  ;  I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  be  grate- 
ful enough.  You  do  not  know  how  much  uncomfortable - 
ness  I  shall  be  saved." 

"  I  wish  I  could  invite  the  Misses  Soames  to  assist  in 
honouring  your  birthday,  but  I  suppose  that  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question?" 

"  Utterly  so,  I  am  afraid.  That  is  to  say,  I  should  lose 
more  than  I  should  gain  ;  for,  much  as  my  aunts  value  your 
friendship.  Lady  Rachel,  I  fear  they  would  never  condone 
such  an  offence  against  les  convenances.^' 

"  No,  it  would  never  do ;  I  must  ask  the  young  ladies 
some  day  when  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  society. 
You  see,  my  dear,  I  should  do  more  harm  than  good  by 
trying  to  force  matters,  or  by  openly  taking  your  side." 

**  You  have  done  infinitely  more  than  I  could  ever  have 
hoped  for,"  I  replied ;  "  do  precisely  what  you  deem  wisest, 
and  also  what  is  easiest  for  yourself  Martin,  I  know,  will 
never  forget  to-day  ;  we  can  never  either  of  us  return  your 
kindness ;  we  can  only  love  you,  and  pray  God  to  bless  you 
and  yours  always." 

"  And  what  can  be  a  better  return  for  any  benefit,  larger 
or  smaller,  than  love  and  prayers  ?     But  we  will  talk  no 
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further  now,  child,  for  it  is  so  dark  that  it  must  be  almost 
dinner-time.  Ring  the  bell,  if  you  please ;  Davis  knows 
how  fond  I  am  of  playing  at  blind  man's  holiday,  in  the 
winter  gloaming,  and  he  never  brings  in  the  lamps  unsum- 
moned,  unless  I  have  formal  company  And  I  will  write 
the  note  to  Miss  Wynterthorpe  this  evening,  so  that  it  may 
be  despatched  to  Wyntercombe  at  the  first  opportunity.  I 
think  your  aunts  will  come,  if  they  have  no  other  engage- 
ment." 

"To  the  best  of  my  belief,  they  had  none,  up  to  Christmas- 
day,"  I  said.    "  I  do  hope  nothing  will  prevent  the  visit." 

"  I  think  they  will  come.  At  any  rate,  the  invitation  shall 
go  to-night — one  of  the  grooms  can  ride  over,  presently ; 
the  moonlight  is  so  brilliant  there  can  be  no  danger  of  his 
coming  to  grief,  and  the  cold  will  not  harm  a  sturdy  lad." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MY    NINETEENTH    BIRTHDAY. 

"Another  year!  another  leaf 
Is  turned  within  life's  volume  brief." 

Lady  Rachel  and  I  sat  together  on  the  last  evening  of  the 
year ;  she  had  received  a  reply  from  my  Aunt  Joanna.  "She 
and  Dorothy  would  be  extremely  happy  to  accept 
her  kind  invitation  for  New  Year's  day,  but  Bertha  was  so 
very  poorly,  and  in  such  low  spirits,  that  it  seemed  unde- 
sirable to  leave  her ;  therefore  she  begged  to  be  excused  for 
staying  at  home  with  the  invalid.  Dorothy,  however, 
would  be  only  too  greatly  pleased  to  dine  with  Lady  Rachel 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  they  all  trusted  Esther  was  mak- 
ing herself  quite  agreeable  to  her  kind  and  condescending 
friend." 
I  must  say  I  felt  just  a  little  relieved  on  hearing  that  I 
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should  have  only  Aunt  Dorothy  to  encounter,  for  of  my 
three  aunts  she  was  decidedly  the  least  formidable.  I  some- 
times thought — though  only  sometimes — that  if  she  were 
the  only  person  to  be  consulted,  it  would  not  be  a  hopeless 
task  to  endeavour  to  win  her  over  to  our  side.  But  Aunt 
Joanna  !  One  might  as  well  try  to  soften  a  fortification  of 
adamant  as  essay  to  touch  her  feelings  at  the  sacrifice  of 
family  and  pedigree !  As  for  Aunt  Bertha,  it  seems  to  me 
that  she  has  really  a  personal  dislike  to  Martin,  though  I 
suppose  that  is  quite  a  mistake  on  my  part ;  she  can  only 
despise  him  for  being  what  she  superbly  styles  "a  born 
plebeian,"  and  plebeians,  as  opposed  to  patricians,  are,  and 
must  ever  be,  in  her  estimation,  mere  vulgarians.  No ;  I 
cannot  help  feeling  glad  that  Aunt  Dorothy  comes  by  her- 
self to-morrow. 

I  went  upstairs  rather  early,  for  Lady  Rachel  was  evi- 
dently a  little  tired,  and  indisposed  for  conversation :  I 
lingered  for  a  few  moments  at  the  great  staircase  window, 
looking  out  upon  the  moonlit  gardens,  the  still,  glassy  moat, 
and  the  broad,  white  lawn  beyond,  just  sprinkled  over  with 
snowflakes  and  hoar  frost,  as  if  it  were  sown  with  orient 
pearls ;  and  then  I  went  to  my  room,  my  own  snug  little 
room,  where  the  fire  was  burning  brightly,  and  there  was 
a  plentiful  supply  of  logs  and  cannel  coal  at  my  disposal,  if 
I  felt  inclined  to  keep  the  hearth  warm  through  the  chilly 
night.  I  rang  for  Patience,  and  I  soon  found  that  she  was 
more  than  willing  to  be  dismissed  with  all  possible  speed, 
for  there  was  a  merry  party,  she  told  me,  in  the  servants* 
hall,  and  they  were  going  to  see  the  old  year  out  and  the 
new  year  in  in  orthodox  fashion,  under  the  express  patron- 
age of  the  housekeeper  and  Mrs.  Matson  ;  for  my  lady  had 
told  her  own  woman  that  she  might  assist  her  into  her 
dressing-gown,  and  then  leave  her  to  herself. 

And  as  I  really  did  not  need  Patience's  services,  and  it 
seemed  a  great  pity  the  girl  should  not  enjoy  herself  in  her 
own  way,  I  followed  my  lady's  example,  and  being  wrapped 
in  my  warm  dressing-gown,  left  my  maid  to  follow  her  own 
devices  with  her  friends  below. 

I  sat  before  the  cheerful  blaze  for  a  long  while,  thinking 
rather  dreamily  of  a  great  many  things,  and  wondering  how 
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Martin  was  spending  his  New  Year's  eve.  Suddenly,  I 
remembered  that  he  had  said  something  about  going  to 
church  with  his  father,  and  mother,  and  sisters,  for  the 
congregation  to  which  they  all  belong  meet  always  a  little 
before  midnight,  on  the  last  night  of  the  year,  to  thank  the 
Lord  God  for  all  His  mercies  through  the  twelve  months 
just  expired,  and  to  implore  His  blessing  on  the  coming 
days,  veiled  as  yet  from  mortal  sight. 

"  I  can  at  least  pray  with  them,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  Let 
me  see,  it  is  well  over  half-past  eleven  ;  I  think  they  must 
be  assembling  even  now  in  that  quiet  little  chapel  I  have 
been  told  of.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  service  they  will 
have." 

And  then  I  took  up  my  Bible,  which  lay  on  the  table 
close  at  hand,  and  after  a  little  hesitation  opened  it  at  the 
hundred  and  third  Psalm.  Lady  Rachel  had  read  it  down- 
stairs with  the  servants  an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  I  could 
think  of  nothing  more  suitable.  But  as  I  read  it  over 
again,  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  new  meaning,  undreamed 
of  before ;  the  words  seemed  to  me  so  real  as,  in  the  mid- 
night silence,  I  said  them  to  myself:  "Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name. 
Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His 
benefits." 

Then  I  thought  how  I  had  forgotten  the  countless 
benefits,  the  loving  kindness,  and  the  tender  mercies  that 
had  crowned  my  life  all  through  the  vanished  year.  Was 
my  mouth  sitisfied  with  the  good  things  that  had  fallen  to 
my  lot?  Was  my  youth  renewed,  like  the. eagle's  ?  Was  I 
really  and  truly  grateful  for  the  goodness  that  had  visited 
me  continually  in  the  past  ?  And  my  heart  told  me  that  I 
had  been  too  often  unmindful  of  God,  too  little  anxious  to 
do  His  will  and  to  serve  Him  faithfully. 

Then  I  went  on  with  my  Psalm,  and  read  thoughtfully 
till  I  came  to  the  fifteenth  verse,  and  there  it  was  written  : 
^*  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass ;  as  a  flower  of  the  field, 
so  he  flourisheth.  For  the  wind  passetli  over  it,  and  it  is 
gone ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more."  I 
paused  awhile,  and  reflected,  "  Is  it  really  so  ?  Yes,  it 
must  be,  for  the  Bible  says  it ;  but  do  we,  do  /,  realise  that 
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all  things  here  below  soon  change  and  fade  away  ?  that  all 
flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower 
of  grass  ?  "  And  then  I  remembered  that  it  was  also  said, 
"  Here  we  have  no  abiding  city."  It  seems  but  a  short 
time — really,  not  many  days — since  the  year  commenced ; 
how  quickly  the  weeks  and  the  months  have  sped,  and  yet 
how  much  has  happened !  And  so  year  after  year  will  glide 
away;  even  a  long  life  seems  to  pass  all  swiftly.  Lady 
Rachel  says;  and  every  old  year  as  it  died  away  in  the 
darkness — or,  as  it  happened  to-night,  in  the  cold  white 
moonbeams — ^would  bring  us  all  nearer  the  end.  And 
what  will  the  end  be  ? 

And  then  I  prayed  earnestly,  as  I  really  believe  I  had 
never  prayed  before,  that  God  would  make  me  His  child 
and  servant,  and  grant  me  His  Spirit  to  guide  me  into 
all  truth,  and  into  the  ways  of  peace,  through  the  year  that 
would  have  dawned  ere  many  minutes  had  fled.  And 
while  by  turns  I  prayed  and  thought,  I  heard  the  far-off 
music  of  church  bells  wafted  upon  the  wind  from  distant 
Netterley.  I  got  up,  drew  back  the  curtains,  and  opened 
the  window — first  muffling  myself  in  a  thick  woollen  shawt 
— and  waited  for  the  death-knell  of  the  departing  year.  All 
was  very  still — there  was  not  much  wind ;  but  a  low  moan 
seemed  to  fill  the  clear,  cold  air,  and  whisper  among  the 
leafless  branches.  Ever  and  anon  came  the  faint  peal  of 
the  melancholy  bells,  and  a  little,  subdued  ripple  of  water, 
where  the  river  still  gurgled  in  one  tiny  streamlet  among 
the  almost  frozen  reeds.  The  bells  ceased,  and  all  was 
profound  silence ;  then,  slowly,  solemnly,  the  stable  clock 
struck  twelve,  and  the  dear  old  year  was  gone — gone  for 
ever !  Yes ;  it  had  been  a  blessed  year,  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  shaded  some  of  its  summer  hours  ;  and  I  felt 
as  if  I  must  commit  myself  and  all  my  affairs,  and  all  I 
loved  and  cared  for,  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  would 
order  things  aright,  and  in  His  own  good  time  "make 
straight  paths  for  my  feet." 

And  then  they  broke  out  again,  more  merrily  and  louder 
this  time ;  the  happy,  pealing  bells  as  they  rang  in  the  good 
New  Year.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  let  the  New  Year  into  my 
silent  chamber ;  and  as  if  the  peace  of  the  still  midnight, 
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broken  only  by  the  music  of  the  bells,  was  stealing  into  my 
heart  And  I  could  offer  up  that  prayer  which  I  had  said 
so  often  with  my  lips  alone,  "Fulfil  now,  O  Lord,  the 
desires  and  petitions  of  Thy  servant,  as  may  be  most 
expedient  for  her.''  After  which  I  was  glad  to  close  the 
window,  and  go  to  bed,  amd  very  soon  I  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed  happy  dreams  till  the  morning,  and  Patience  came 
to  wish  me  a  very  Happy  New  Year,  and  many  happy 
returns  of  my  birthday. 

Neiv  Year'S'day,  185 1. — I  can  hardly  believe  a  whole 
year  has  gone  by  since  I  first  rather  reluctantly  took  up  my 
pen  to  write  what  Uncle  Harry  said  was  to  be  the  history  of 
my  life.  I  did  not  think  then  my  life  could  have  any  sort 
of  story  in  it ;  but,  first  and  last,  I  have  found  a  good  deal 
to  record  since  I  began  to  turn  these  pages ;  and  now  I 
have  got  well  into  the  volume,  and  my  journal  has  grown  to 
be  a  sort  of  friend — and  a  very  faithful  friend — to  whom  I 
can  tell  every  secret,  and  who  will  never  betray  my 
confidences. 

It  is  evening  now,  and  I  am  alone  again,  in  the  comfort- 
able room  that  I  am  learning  to  like  only  too  well.  Lady 
Rachel  met  me  at  breakfast  time  with  affectionate  greeting, 
and  the  expression  of  many  kindly  wishes;  and  we  had 
some  very  pleasant  talk  about  the  New  Year  which  had 
come  generally  to  all  the  world,  and  especially  to  myself, 
for  now  I  am  nineteen  years  old.  And  she  gave  me,  as  her 
birthday-gift,  a  pretty  little  trinket  case,  which,  she  said,  she 
thought  I  should  think  none  the  less  of  because  it  had  once 
been  her  own  and  lain  upon  her  dressing  table.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  handsome  present,  for  it  was  of  cedar-wood  bound 
with  solid  silver ;  and  on  a  little  plate  in  the  centre — newly 
inlaid — was  my  own  monogram.  I  thanked  my  kind  friend 
very  heartily,  telling  her  how  much  I  should  value  it,  and 
all  the  more  so  as  being  connected  so  closely  with  herself. 
And  then  she  said,  "I  have  something  else  for  you, 
Esther ;  but  I  almost  hesitate  to  give  it  into  your  hands  ;  it 
came  to  me  this  morning  with  a  letter  to  myself  from  a 
friend,  a  very  dear  friend,  of  yours  !  " 

And  she  laid  before  me  on  the  table  a  common  card- 
board box,  secured  with  a  piece  of  plain  white  ribbon,  and 
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addressed  to  "Miss  Esther  Wynne."  I  knew  in  a  moment 
whose  the  handwriting  was,  though  I  had  seen  it  only  a 
very  few  times. 

"  I  will  do  as  you  wish,"  was  all  I  could  say.  "  I  will 
leave  it  unopened  till  my  aunt  comes,  if  you  think  best, 
Lady  Rachel.  Of  course  I  am  longing  to  open  the 
packet." 

"  Of  course  you  are,  that  is  only  natural.  And  for  this 
once,  I  think  you  may  gratify  yourself,  for  Martin  tells  me 
there  are  only  flowers  in  the  box — a  few  winter-flowers  and 
a  message,  which  he  is  quite  sure  I  shall  not  disapprove ; 
there  \t  no  letter,  nor  anything  that  is  a  breach  of  his  solemn 
promise,  he  assures  me." 

"Then  I  will  open  it." 

And  removing  the  lid  of  the  fragile  casket,  I  found  only 
a  cluster  of  pure  white  Christmas  roses,  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  I  had  ever  seen,  and  underneath  an  embossed 
card,  on  which  was  written,  " '  The  Lord  bless  thee  and 
keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make  His  face  shine  upon  thee,  and 
be  gracious  unto  thee;  the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance 
upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.'    Amen. 

"In  Memoriam,  New  Year's  Day,  185 1.*' 

There  was  no  other  written  word — only  the  lovely  flowers 
and  buds ;  truly  my  lover  was  right  when  he  thought  that  to 
such  a  message  dear  Lady  Rachel  could  take  no  excep- 
tion. I  showed  her  the  card,  and  when  she  read  it, 
she  said,  "Your  best  friend  on  earth,  my  dear  Esther, 
could  wish  you  no  greater,  no  more  abiding  birthday 
blessing." 

I  took  my  flowers  upstairs  into  my  own  room,  and  put 
them  carefully  in  water.  If  Aunt  Dorothy  went  there — as 
she  probably  would — and  noticed  them,  I  resolved  that  I 
would  tell  her  whence  they  came. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  Lady  Rachel  and  I  walked 
to  the  Belvedere^  and  through  the  shrubberies  to  the  very 
extent  of  the  grounds;  then  we  went  into  the  winter- 
garden — which  has  sweet  memories  for  me  now — and 
gathered  some  fresh  flowers,  which,  at  her  ladyship's 
request,  I  arranged  for  the  table  and  for  the  vases  in  the 
drawing-room.      At  three  o'clock,  as  had  been   settled, 
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Aunt  Dorothy  arrived.  She  was  very  nicely  dressed,  and 
looked  her  best,  and  quite  young,  as  she  always  does  when 
nothing  happens  to  worry  and  vex  her.  She  was  quite  affec- 
tionate to  me,  and  kissed  me, — though,  as  I  said  before,  we 
are  not  a  kissing  family,  and  only  salute  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  But  she  evidently  thought  my  birthday  wa^ 
a  special  occasion  ;  and  she  was  very  kind,  and  brought  me 
her  own  present,  a  most  charming  set  of  lace  ruffles  to  go 
with  my  new  grey  satinette  dress,  one  that  I  brought  from 
London.  And  such  beautiful  lace,  too,  real  soft,  fine 
Mechlin,  than  which  I  think  nothing  can  be  lovelier.  But 
there  were  no  presents  from  my  elder  aunts,  only — as  I 
afterwards  discovered — a  not  too  kind  message  from  Aunt 
Bertha,  which  Aunt  Dorothy  forgot  to  deliver.  I  really 
think  Aunt  Bertha  would  like  to  send  Martin  out  of  the 
country,  and  shut  me  up  in  a  convent.  She  Often  deplores 
our  profession  of  Protestantism. — not  that  she  has  Roman 
proclivities  at  all ;  she  would  not  for  the  world  be  anything 
else  than  "  Church  of  England  ** — but,  as  she  openly  says, 
convents  are  such  a  convenience  when  it  is  necessary  or 
desirable  to  dispose  of  refractory  young  women  of  family. 
It  is  well  for  me  that  the  Wynterthorpes  are  not  Roman 
Catholics. 

Lady  Rachel  appeared  at  dinner,  en  grande  tenue  ;  partly, 
I  believe,  in  honour  of  our  guest,  whom  I  could  see  she 
wanted  to  propitiate,  and  partly  as  a  compliment  to  its 
being  a  sort  of  festival  and  my  nineteenth  birthday.  She 
wore  one  of  her  grandest  dresses,  a  rich  black  velvet  with  a 
train,  and  some  exquisite  old  Venetian  lace,  that  had 
belonged  to  the  Countess,  her  grandmother.  Her  son's 
wife  has  the  family  jewels,  I  know ;  but  she  still  possesses 
some  fine  diamonds  and  pearls,  which  were  part  of  her 
toilette  to-day.  Aunt  Dorothy  told  me  privately  that  she 
looked  like  a  duchess. 

After  dinner,  whilst  the  dessert  was  still  in  progress.  Lady 
Rachel  sent  me  into  the  greenhouse  for  some  heliotrope 
and  myrtle ;  and  I  knew  that  she  intended  me  to  linger  a 
little  in  choosing  the  bouquet,  that  she  and  my  aunt  might 
have  a  little  private  conversation.  I  took  care  to  be  quite 
half-an-hour  away,  and  I  came  back  at  last  with  no  little 
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trepidation,  being  apprehensive  of  what  the  effect  of  Lady 
Rachel's  communication  might  be. 

But  Aunt  Dorothy,  to  my  intense  relief,  was  no  less 
pleasant  and  genial  in  her  manner  when  I  re-entered  the 
room  than  when  I  left  And  presently  afterwards,  when 
my  hostess  retired  to  take  her  usual  siesta,  and  I  was 
requested  to  entertain  her  visitor  for  a  short  time,  we  had  a 
very  satisfactory  little  discourse  upstairs  in  my  own 
chamber.  "So  Martin  has  paid  you  a  visit,  Esther?" 
began  my  aunt,  gravely,  but  quite  kindly ;  "  Lady  Rachel 
has  told  me  all  about  it ;  and,  really,  I  do  not  see  how  she 
could  have  acted  otherwise  than  she  did ;  and  I  suppose 
you  were  very  glad  to  see  him  yourself?  " 

"Yes;  very  glad,"  I  admitted.     "I  am  so  much  more 

satisfied  now  that  we  have  met,  and  assured  each  other  of 

our  sentiments ;   and  we  both  feel  we  can  bear  patiently, 

and  even  cheerfully,  the  continued  separation  which  my 

k  aunts  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  enforce." 

"  Esther,"  said  my  aunt,  very  quietly  and  seriously,  "  tell 
me— -now  that  we  are  quite  alone — is  this  engagement  with 
Martin  Soames  to  stand  for  life,  or  till  one  of  you  shall 
haply  release  the  other  ?  " 

**  We  shall  never  give  each  other  up,"  I  replied,  steadily. 
"Nothing  can  alter  our  affections.  Our  pledge  to  each 
other  is,  *  till  death  us  do  part*  " 

"  And  do  you  hope  by  your  perseverance,  in  opposition 
to  your  family,  to  gain  your  ends  at  last  ?  or  will  you,  after 
a  certain  time  has  elapsed,  take  your  fate  into  your  own 
hands  ? " 

"  Aunt  Dorothy,"  I  replied,  "  I  can  say  nothing  as  to  the 
future,  I  promise  only  for  the  present :  I  passed  my  word 
that  I  would  not  disobey  my  kind  aunts,  my  lawful 
guardians,  who  stand  to  me  in  the  stead  of  parents,  inas- 
much as  I  would  refrain  from  meeting  Martin  clandestinely, 
or  from  carrying  on  with  him  any  kind  of  correspondence. 
We  never  met  till  the  other  day,  and  then,  as  I  suppose  you 
will  believe,  I  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  of  his 
coming.  You  could  scarcely  expect  me,  I  think,  to  rise  at 
his  approach  and  walk  away  without  a  word  exchanged  or 
.  clasp  of  hands  ?  " 
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"  Well,  no,  child ;  I  do  not  think  I  could.  And  if  I 
alone  had  the  arbitration  of  the  family  affairs  I  fancy  I 
might  be  induced  to  relent ;  you  two  young  things  seem  to 
be  so  deeply  and  unmistakably  attached  to  each  other. 
But  my  solitary  word  would  go  for  nothing,  as  you  are  very 
well  aware ;  never,  while  my  sisters  live,  will  they  grant  you 
permission  to  marry  otherwise  than  as  they  choose." 

"  So  far,  then,  I  must  be  content.  Unless  circumstances 
alter  very  much  I  can  never  expect  their  sanction,  even 
their  reluctant  sanction ;  but  I  do  think,  Aunt  Dorothy,  if 
consent  rested  wholly  with  you,  you  would  not  withhold  it 
— that  is,  after  we  had  been  tried  and  tested,  for  a  reason- 
able time." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  should,  child,  though  I  feel  it  quite 
treasonable  of  me  to  admit  so  much.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
sadly  disloyal  to  my  family  ;  I  am  scarcely  true  to  myself,  as 
a  Wyntercombe  Wynterthorpe.  But,  Esther,  you  are  a 
woman  now,  and  you  understand  something  of  a  woman's^ 
difficulties ;  and  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  have  had  to  pay 
all  too  dearly  for  some  of  the  family  prejudices.  I  deferred 
to  my  sisters,  years  ago,  when  I,  too,  might  have  been  a 
happy  and  an  honoured  wife ;  they  have  almost  forgotten 
the  event,  I  believe ;  but  I  sometimes  regret  the  full  happi- 
ness that  might  have  been  mine  if  I  had  not  yielded,  if  I 
had  not  listened,  to  their  strong  arguments.  And  your  little 
affairs  bring  back  to  me  regretfully  the  circumstances  of 
those  never-to-be-forgotten  days,  when  I  was  as  young  and 
fair  as  you  are  now.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  be 
another  victim  to  this  absurd  passion  for  ancestral  blood,  I 
must  not,  dare  not,  countenance  you  in  your  engagement ; 
it  is  too  late  to  turn  recusant  on  my  sisters'  hands ;  I  have 
always  been,  in  some  ways,  in  subjection  to  them ;  I  have 
always  acknowledged  their  authority,  especially  Joanna's,  as 
head  of  the  family ;  and  I  cannot  alter  my  tactics  now.  All 
I  can  do  for  you,  Esther,  is  to  promise  not  to  act  in  decided 
opposition,  and  to  bid  you  waiV^ 

"  And  that  we  are  both  content  to  do,"  I  replied.  "  And 
that,  also,  is  dear  Lady  Rachel's  counsel.  She  sees  no 
reason  why  Martin  Soames  should  not  be  my  husband  some 
day.     But    not  now;   not   while  my  guardians  withhold 
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consent ;  not  while  I  could  only  marry  in  defiance  of  their 
authority.  But  she  thinks,  Aunt  Dorothy,  that  years  and 
the  course  of  events  may  make  alterations  entirely  unfore- 
seen at  present.  Influences  which  we  cannot  anticipate 
now,  may  soften  my  aunts,  and  change  their  opinions, 
which  seem  so  inflexible.  If  God  wills  our  union,  she  says, 
it  must  be ;  if  He  does  not,  it  is  in  vain  to  struggle  for  our 
own  way.  She  said  last  night,  *  When  He  opens  a  door,  no 
one  may  essay  to  close  it  again ;  when  He  shuts  it,  none 
can  open.'" 

"Lady  Rachel  is  a  wise  woman,  and  a  very  good  woman; 
you  cannot  do  better,  Esther,  than  give  ear  to  all  she  says. 
I  suppose  I  had  better  tell  my  sisters  the  story  of  Martin's 
sudden  appearance  at  Raleigh  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  if  you  please.  Aunt  Joanna  would  have 
heard  the  entire  account  of  his  visit  had  she  accompanied 
you  to-day ;  she  will  be  angry  and  annoyed  at  first,  I  dare 
say,  and  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  have  the  first  effusion  of  her 
displeasure,  and  Aunt  Bertha's  too,  dissipated  while  I  am 
away  from  Wyntercombe.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not 
dread  Aunt  Bertha  more  than  I  dread  Aunt  Joanna.  Aunt 
Bertha  is  so  very  bitter,  and  seems  to  have  no  compassion 
on  young  hearts.  I  remember  hearing  some  one  say — I 
forget  who,  for  it  was  quite  in  my  childish  days — that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  sour  her ;  she  was  once  about  to  be 
married — on  the  point  of  going  to  the  altar — when  some- 
thing dreadful  transpired — ^I  never  heard  what.  Prim  said 
once  in  my  hearing,  though  she  had  no  idea  I  was  in  the 
room,  that  Miss  Bertha  had  had  a  blow,  and  that  she  would 
never  get  over  it.  She  added,  that  she  had  been  an  invalid 
ever  since,  and  would  be  delicate  as  long  as  she  lived." 

"  Yes ;  Bertha  sustained  a  terrible  shock,  years  ago,  when 
I  was  quite  a  little  girl.  You  know  I  am  ten  years  Bertha's 
junior ;  and  she  and  Joanna  always  treat  me,  even  now,  as 
*'  so  very  youngJ  They  seem  to  forget  that  I  have  passed 
my  first  youth,  that  I  am  older  than  your  mother — that  I 
am  no  longer  an  ingenue;  an  unsophisticated  maiden  whom 
it  is  expedient  to  guard  from  over-intimacy  with  the  world. 
Therefore  I  have  never  been  in  their  confidence.  I  know 
very  little  of  Bertha's  actual  story  —  but  I  have  seen  her 
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wedding-dress  and  parts  of  her  trousseau^  and  her  bridal 
veil,  and  her  wreath  of  orange-blossom,  all  crushed  and 
faded  with  lying  by  in  that  great  Florentine  coffer  which 
you  have  often  seen  at  the  end  of  the  upper  corridor." 

"  Her  wedding-dress  which  she  never  wore  ?  She  must, 
indeed,  have  had  the  saddest  experiences." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  she  never  wore  it ;  I  am 
pretty  sure  she  was  dressed  as  a  bride  when  the  awful  catas- 
trophe occurred." 

"  Then  he  must  have  died  ! — died  at  the  altar,  like  the 
bridegroom  in  The  Brown  Rosarie^^  I  said,  in  an  awed 
voice.  "  Poor  Aunt  Bertha !  she  must  have  had  a  *  shock '; 
I  wonder  she  lived  on." 

"  Ah,  child !  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  to  kill  us.  She 
would  have  died,  if  she  could,  I  dare  say ;  but  she  had  to 
live  and  grow  faded  and  elderly.  But  he  did  not  die ;  he 
is  alive  now,  I  am  positive." 

"  Then  he  must  be  married  ?  He  was  false,  then.  .  Oh, 
Aunt  Dorothy,  that  was  worst  of  all !  But  do  you  know 
how  it  all  happened  ?  " 

"  No,  Esther ;  I  know  very  little  more  than  I  have  told 
you;  but  Lady  Rachel  knows;  her  daughter,  Clara  Sey- 
mour, was  one  of  Bertha's  bridesmaids." 

"  Would  you  mind,  would  any  one  mind,  my  asking  her 
to  tell  me  the  story  ?  " 

"I  have  often  thought  of  asking  her  myself,  but  the 
opportunity  has  never  chanced.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
family  history  should  be  suppressed  as  regards  some  mem- 
bers of  it,  I  am  sure.  Neither  your  mother  nor  myself  were 
ever  received  into  the  confidence  which,  as  women  grown, 
we  could  have  demanded." 

"  Perhaps  Lady  Rachel  would  tell  us  at  tea-time,  for  we 
shall  be  alone ;  the  Wilsons,  you  know,  turned  out  to  be 
engaged  at  the  Deanery,  if,  indeed,  Mrs.  Wilson  would  not 
be  obliged  to  remain  at  home  and  nurse  her  influenza.  I 
think  now  we  ought  to  go  down  ;  the  urn  will  be  in  by  this 
time." 

"  One  word  more,  Esther,  and  it  will  sound  rather  mys- 
terious; you  are  quite  right  in  resolving  not  to  many 
without  your  aunts*  consent ;  but  let  no  one  ever  persuade 
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you  to  marry  against  your  own  will  You  may  be  urged  to 
wed  the  choice  of  others  and  not  your  own ;  you  may  be 
threatened  with  consequences,  if  you  disobey ;  but  remem- 
ber this  is  a  free  country,  and  you  cannot  be  forced  to 
accept  the  most  eligible  parti  in  the  world  if  you  steadfastly 
refuse." 

"  Is  there  any  chance  of  such  an  alternative  presenting 
itself?"  I  asked,  feeling  my  breath  taken  away  at  the  mere 
supposition.  ' 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  chance,"  replied  Aunt  Dorothy, 
seriously.  "  Esther,  I  am  talking  rather  oracularly,  I  know, 
but  it  cannot  be  helped.  This  added  trouble  may — or  may 
not — be  your  portion ;  I  hope  it  may  never  be.  But'  you 
have  had  just  a  word  of  warning,  and  I  may  not  say  more. 
Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  drawing-room." 


CHAPTER  XV. 
LADY    Rachel's   .story. 

"  Oh,  perjured,  execrable  wretch  I 
On,  foolish,  wilful  woman  !  " 

TT  TE  chatted  pleasantly  over  our  tea;  and  then  Aunt 
Y  V  Dorothy  took  out  her  fancy-work — some  new  kind 
Qi  crochet,  I  believe ;  Lady  Rachel  resumed  her  interminable 
knitting ;  and  I,  not  to  be  the  unsociable  one,  was  fain  to 
occupy  myself  with  the  muslin  embroidery  that  is  just  come 
into  fashion,  a  strip  of  which  I  commenced  the  day  after 
Christmas-day.  We  had  a  fairly  long  evening  before  us, 
for  the  carriage  which  was  to  fetch  Aunt  Dorothy  would  not 
be  due  till  ten  o'clock,  for  Wyntercombe  is  within  half  an- 
hour's  drive  of  Raleigh  Court.  Aunt  Dorothy  was  thinking, 
I  knew,  how  she  could  introduce  the  subject  of  Aunt 
Bertha. 
It  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  bring  her  into  the  conversa- 
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tion,  for  Lady  Rachel  began  to  express  her  regret  that  Miss 
Wynterthorpe  should  have  been  detained  at  home  for  such 
a  cause — her  sister  having  been  so  much  more  of  an  invalid 
of  late  than  formerly. 

"  Still,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  "  Bertha  is  very  much  better 
and  stronger  than  she  used  to  be  long  ago  when  Isabel  and 
I  were  in  the  schoobroom.  I  can  remember  when  she  was 
away  in  Italy  for  many  months,  and  our  governess  always 
spoke  of  her  as  one  whose  life  would  probably  be  brief.  She 
began  to  get  better,  really  better,  about  the  time  Isabel  went 
to  India ;  though  I  can  never  remember  her  as  otherwise 
than  extremely  delicate." 

"  We  scarcely  dared  to  hope  she  would  ever  return  from 
Italy,"  responded  Lady  Rachel ;  "  and  she  was  a  long  time 
travelling  for  her  health  in  various  places,  as,  of  course,  you 
must  recollect.  I  was  really  very  much  surprised  when  at 
last  she  consented  to  settle  down  at  Wyntercombe.  Her 
long  illness  must  have  been  a  trial  to  all  of  you,  especially 
Joanna." 

"  It  was  a  trial,  and,  in  some  sense,  is  still  so.  But  do 
you  know.  Lady  Rachel,  Isabel  and  I  were  never  told  much 
about  the  sources  of  her  illness?  We  two  were  always 
treated  as  mere  children,  even  when  we  were  quite  old 
enough  to  be  trusted  and  taken  into  the  family  counsels. 
Prim  knows  much  more  than  I  do  about  Bertha's  unfortu- 
nate marriage — that  was  never  a  marriage." 

**  That  never  could  have  been  a  marriage.  And  have  you 
really  never  heard  the  true  story,  Dorothy  ?  There  were 
some  very  absurd  reports  afloat  at  the  time,  I  remember. 
But,  of  course,  Clara  and  Marian  and  myself,  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  whole  unhappy  scene,  knew  exactly  how 
much  was  truth  and  how  much  foolish  rumour.  It  was 
quite  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  you  and  Isabel — ^who  were 
little  things,  almost  in  the  nursery— should  not  be  told  much 
about  the  affair,  and,  then,  for  Bertha's  sake,  the  subject 
was  strictly  avoided,  and  as  little  said  as  possible.  As  years 
passed  on  the  occurrence  faded  from  the  memories  of  those 
who  were  not  personally  interested  in  the  catastrophe.  But 
I  never  dreamed  that  you  were  not  now  fully  informed  oi 
the  sad  events  of  that  terrible  trouble." 
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"  Joanna  has  never  revealed  to  me  what  really  happened 
on  the  day  that  I  have  heard  Prim  call  Miss  Bertha's  wed- 
ding-day. Of  course,  Bertha  herself  has  never  made  even  a 
passing  allusion  to  the  event,  and  as  I  do  not  particularly 
care  to  revert  to  the  story  at  home,  now  that  so  many  years 
have  passed  away,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  all  about  it,  so 
that  I  may  perfectly  comprehend  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 
There  is  no  reason,  that  I  can  see,  why  Esther,  also,  should 
not  hear  the  story." 

"  None  in  the  world  ;  I  was  wondering  only  the  other  day 
whether  she  knew  anything  of  the  family  earthquake  of 
thirty  years  ago,  for  it  must  be  quite  so  long  since  that  most 
eventful  day,  the  details  of  which  are  as  fresh  in  my  memory 
as  if  it  had  all  happened  a  little  year  ago.  It  is  quite  as 
well,  I  am  sure,  that  she  should  hear  the  whole  truth,  nor  do 
I  think  Joanna  would  really  object  to  her  hearing  it,  pro- 
vided she  had  not  herself  to  assist  at  the  disinterment  of 
buried  memories.  As  for  yourself,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
keep  from  you  the  secrets  of  past  years  where  your  own 
sister  is  concerned ;  what  /  know,  you  surely  may  know, 
and  so  may  Esther.  Yes ;  it  is  more  than  thirty  years 
since  we  all  met  to  make  high  festival  on  poor  Bertha's 
marriage-day.  You  and  Isabel  were  away  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight" 

"  Yes  ;  we  had  had  the  measles,  we  two  little  ones,  and 
then  the  hooping-cough  ;  so  we  were  sent  away  to  Brading, 
where  our  old  nurse  then  lived  in  a  pretty  cottage  of  her 
own.  It  was  thought  best,  as  I  understood,  that  we  should 
be  out  of  all  the  bustle." 

"  I  suppose  that  was  it,  for  the  first  idea  was  that  you  and 
Isabel  should  figure  as  bridesmaids  at  the  wedding.  Your 
indisposition  put  that  out  of  the  question,  for  it  was  quite 
impossible  that  either  of  you  should  go  to  church ;  and  as 
hooping-cough  is  catching,  or  generally  believed  to  be  so, 
some  of  us  were  rather  relieved  to  be  sure  we  ran  no  risk  of 
infection.  I  know  I  was  very  glad  of  your  absence,  on  my 
own  children's  account.  Joanna  and  my  Clara,  Marian  and 
a  Miss  Mowbray,  who  was  then  very  intimate  at  Wynter- 
combe,  were  the  bridesmaids." 

"  And  our  mother  and  father  were  both  living  ?  " 
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"  Both  of  them,  though  your  mother  was  so  much  of  an 
invalid  that  Joanna  and  I  undertook  all  the  responsibilities 
between  us.  But  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  Bertha's  en- 
gagement came  upon  us  like  a  thunderclap,  for  we  all  sup- 
posed she  loved,  and  would  many,  Philip  Dormer,  the 
handsome  young  heir  of  Stavordale,  who  was  her  father's 
choice  and  mother's  favourite,  and  as  fine  a  young  fellow, 
and  as  brave  and  true-hearted,  as  any  girl  could  have 
fancied." 

"And  what  was  the  bridegroom  like?  I  have  a  dim 
recollection  of  being  spoken  to  by  him  at  Wyntercombe 
before  we  two  became  so  ill  as  to  be  banished  from  company ; 
but  I  cannot,  in  the  least,  recall  his  face  and  general  appear- 
ance. I  remember  that  we  were  taught  to  call  him  Mr. 
Lorraine,  and  to  Bertha  and  Joanna — and  I  think  to  our 
parents — he  was  called  Francis.  Before  we  returned  from 
Brading  the  bouleversement  had  taken  place,  and  we  were 
told  that  Bertha  was  too  ill  to  be  married,  and  that  we  were 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  breathe  the  name  of 
Francis  Lorraine.  We  should  never  see  him  again,  never 
hear  of  him,  Nurse  Simpson  said,  and  we  must  forget  all 
about  him  as  fast  as  we  could.  And,  child-like,  we  did  for- 
get till,  as  we  began  to  grow  up,  certain  remarks  and  refer- 
ences to  this  uncompleted  marriage  brought  back  the  hazy 
memories  of  the  past  Who  was  Francis  Lorraine,  Lady 
Rachel? — for  to  this  day  I  only  know  that  he  was  an 
•objectionable /^r//.  How  did  Bertha  come  to  be  engaged 
to  him  ?  " 

*'  No  one  knows,  I  fancy,  exactly  who  Mr.  Lorraine  was  ; 
he  had  certainly  no  right  to  the  name  he  appropriated, 
which  was  that  of  a  cousin — or  half-cousin,  rather;  for 
there  was  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  Francis,  and  he  was 
an  undoubted  adventurer.  His  real  name  was  Francis 
or  Frank  Foster — the  actual  Mr.  Lorraine  was  travelling  far 
away  in  Canada.  Bertha  first  met  the  impostor  at  the  table 
d'hdte  of  some  watering-place,  where  she  and  Joanna  were 
paying  a  short  visit  Of  course,  he  satisfied  her  that  he  was 
Mr.  Lorraine,  of  some  place  in  Ireland,  of  very  good  family 
and  descent — that^  of  course  ! — also,  that  he  was  possessed 
of  large  estates  and  considerable  property.     He  appeared 
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to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  Bertha  Wynterthorpe,  and 
Bertha  fully  reciprocated  the  attachment.  Events  proved 
how  devotedly  she  loved  him." 

"That  is  pretty  nearly  the  story  I  have  heard.  I 
understood  that  he  imposed  upon  the  whole  family  by 
assuming  the  role  of  another  person,  whose  antecedents  and 
history  were  really  unexceptionable,  whose  pretensions  to 
birth,  character,  and  wealth  were  entirely  genuine." 

"  The  real  Francis  Lorraine,  of  Killorden,  was  a  man  of 
honour  and  position  ;  the  mock  Francis — though  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  accomplished  men  I  ever  met — was 
a  cheat  and  a  base  deceiver.  For  Bertha  herself  he  had 
a  thousand  attractions ;  she  firmly  believed  him  to  be  all 
that  he  claimed  to  be  ;  indeed,  your  parents  and  your  whole 
family  never  doubted  the  verity  of  his  pretensions.  Francis 
Lorraine  was  well  known  to  be  the  master  of  Killorden  ;  his 
name  duly  appeared  in  all  lists  of  county  families;  and 
he  was  enrolled,  to  all  appearance,  among  the  landed 
gentry  ;  he  had  been  educated  at  Eton,  he  had  graduated 
at  Oxford,  he  had  travelled  abroad,  with  a  reverend  clergy- 
man of  repute  as  his  tutor ; — n©  one,  for  an  instant,  sus- 
pected the  imposture.  Thirty  years  ago,  there  was  not  the 
frequent  communication  between  distant  countries  which 
now  there  is ;  and  the  Wynterthorpes,  though  well  up  in 
society,  lived  a  tolerably  secluded  life — even  in  London^ 
to  which  they  resorted  every  season — on  their  eldest 
daughter's  account  There  were  no  railways,  no  telegraph 
wires,  no  penny-post,  no  cheap  newspapers,  no  anything 
which  tended,  as  so  many  things  do  now,  to  bring  the  ends 
of  the  earth  together.  But  none  of  us  honestly  liked  the 
pseudo  Francis  Lorraine ;  we  never  took  to  him,  as  people 
say." 

"  Except  Bertha ;  of  course  he  was  her  ideal  ?  " 

"Except  Bertha.  She  was  simply  infatuated;  in  her 
estimation  he  was  a  wondrous  piece  of  perfection  ;  and  she 
attributed  our  inexplicable  distrust  to  mere  prejudice — in 
the  case  of  my  eldest  son,  who  had  once  sought  her  hand, 
to  pure  malignity.  She  wrought  upon  her  father  so  far  as 
to  compel  him  to  receive,  with  all  due  honours,  her  affianced 
husband,   and  over  Joanna  she  had  always    unbounded 
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influence.  It  was  to  have  been  a  two  years'  engagement ;  I 
strongly  urged  that,  for  Bertha  was  not  quite  nineteen,  and 
I  hoped  something  might  transpire  during  the  interval  to 
open  her  beclouded  eyes,  and  awaken  her  from  what  I  felt 
confident  was  nothing  more  than  a  dream,  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,  a  mere  mirage.  And  yet,  all  seemed  to  be 
correct  Only  once  he  was  doubted ;  some  one  whom  my 
son  had  known  at  Oxford  paid  his  respects  at  Wyntercombe; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  introduced  to  Bertha's 
betrothed ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  young  man  and  the 
true  Francis  Lorraine,  the  lawful  master  of  Killorden,  had 
been  intimate  in  former  years.  Young  Delacourt — I  think 
that  was  his  name — confided  to  my  son  the  fact  that  the 
two  men  were  entirely  different  persons,  although  there  was 
a  certain  likeness — Lonaine  of  Killorden  was  older,  and 
slightly  pitted  with  small-pox ;  the  *  Impostor,'  as  we  Raleighs 
began  to  call  him  quite  among  ourselves,  was  a  much  more 
robust  man,  and  he  had  a  perfectly  delicious  voice,  and 
raved  about  music;  while  Delacourt  declared  that  the 
actual  Lorraine  could  not  sing  a  note." 

"  Did  not  this  unexpected  revelation  open  the  eyes  of 
some  people  ?  " 

"Not  of  the  people  whose  eyes  ought  to  have  been 
opened.  Something  was  said,  of  course,  and  my  son  and 
his  friend  got  the  credit  of  much  envy  and  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness.  And  questions  were  asked,  naturally; 
but  the  false  Lorraine  was  too  clever  a  deceiver  to  be  so 
easily  unmasked ;  and  then  he  had  Bertha  on  his  side. 
The  threatened  exposk  only  hastened  the  catastrophe; 
Lorraine,  that  is  to  say  \h.t  pseudo  Lorraine,  began  immedi- 
ately to  urge  on  the  marriage.  He  represented  to  Bertha 
that  nope  of  her  relatives  honestly  liked  him,  and  were 
fully  prepared  to  substantiate  any  flaw  which  they  might 
have  discovered,  or  supposed  they  had  discovered,  in  his 
youthful  character  ;  and  he  confessed  that  in  earlier  days  he 
had  sown  his  little  crop  of  wild  oats,  after  the  manner  of  too 
many  young  men  of  wealth  and  position.  And  Bertha 
loved  him  all  the  more,  and  trusted  him  yet  more  com- 
pletely, for  his  seeming  candour  and  ingenuousness.*' 

"How   terrible    the    awakening   must   have  been!"  I 
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exclaimed  "  No  wonder  that  she  could  never  overget  that 
dreadful  blow  ;  but  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Rachel ;  I  am 
interrupting  you,  and  I  am  most  anxious  to  hear  how  the 
revelation  was  made  at  last." 

"  I  am  coming  to  it,  Esther.  Bertha  and  Joanna,  influ- 
enced doubtless  by  Lorraine,  took  a  fancy  to  go  up  to  town 
that  year  earlier  than  usual ;  also  it  was  really  desirable  that 
Mrs.  Wynterthorpe  should  lose  no  time  in  consulting  a  cele- 
brated physician — and,  as  Bertha  pleaded,  it  was  so  very  much 
easier  to  get  a  trousseau  in  London  than  in  the  country. 
And  once  settled  in  Grosvenor- square — your  father  had  a 
town-house  there  at  that  time,  Dorothy — there  began  to  be 
some  talk  about  an  early  wedding.  Lorraine  hurried  mat- 
ters on,  and  particularly  desired  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  at  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  instead  of  at 
Netterley,  as  had  always  been  intended.  He  hated  the 
publicity  of  a  rural  wedding,  and  shrank  from  it,  he  de- 
clared; he  wanted  to  be  married  with  as  little  fuss  and 
display  as  possible ;  he  did  not  want  his  lovely  bride  stared 
at,  and  commented  on,  by  all  the  gaping  rustics  of  the 
place.  Such  weddings  were  quite  out  of  date  now,  and 
were  well  out  of  fashion  as  out  of  taste." 

** I  often  wondered,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  "why  the  affair 
took  place  in  town  ;  my  father,  and  Joanna  too,  thought  so 
much  of  their  own  people,  and  their  own  parish  church. 
And  yet  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  Wynter- 
thorpe married  at  Netterley  Church  for  the  last  century." 

"  Well,  Lorraine  found  means  to  persuade  Bertha,  and 
her  parents,  too  ;  and  Clara  and  Marian  were  summoned  to 
Grosvenor-square  early  in  May — the  marriage,  it  was  found, 
could  not  well  take  place  before  the  end  of  the  month.  I 
was  to  run  up  to  town  so  as  to  be  able  to  help  and  chape- 
ron Joanna,  who  had  everything  on  her  hands,  her 
mother  being  too  much  out  of  health  to  undertake  the 
smallest  responsibility — It  seemed,  at  one  moment,  doubtful 
even  whether  she  would  be  able  to  attend  the  ceremony  at 
all.  I  joined  the  wedding-party,  as  arranged,  only  a  day  or 
two  before  the  bridal,  and  I  had  scarcely  been  in  the  house 
two  hours  before  my  own  daughters  whispered  to  me  that 
there  was  certainly  something  *  a  little  strange '  about  the 
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bridegroom.  Mr.  Wynterthorpe — who  had  become  singu- 
larly indifferent  of  late  to  matters  of  business  that  would 
have  engrossed  his  whole  attention  a  few  years  before- 
had  certainly  left  matters  too  much  in  the  hands  of  Lor- 
raine's solicitor,  a  man  who  appeared  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  some  others,  a  very  doubtful  person.  The  settlements, 
such  as  they  were,  seemed  to  my  mind  very  oddly-worded, 
and  the  bridegroom  would  have  entire  control  of  Bertha's 
fortune." 

**  That  has  always  been  something  of  a  puzzle  to  me," 
remarked  Aunt  Dorothy;  ** untoward  revelations,  if  there 
be  any,  generally  come  to  the  surface  with  the  settlements, 
I  have  often  wondered  how  the  pseudo  Lorraine  of  Killor- 
di<tn  managed  Xkitm,^' 

"  He  managed  them  very  cleverly,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and 
yet  not  so  cleverly  as  to  escape  strong  suspicion.  Nothing 
but  your  father's  inertness  at  that  time  could  have  carried 
matters  to  the  point  actually  reached ;  even  the  girls,  Clara 
and  Marian,  were  startled  at  the  licence  permitted ;  and  at 
last— at  last,  Joanna  was  aroused.  But  it  was  too  late;  the 
imprudence  had  so  nearly  reached  its  consummation  that 
we  saw  no  way  out  of  the  quagmire ;  the  crisis  was  too 
close  at  hand  to  be  deferred,  unless  something  totally  unfore- 
seen transpired.  We  could  not  rouse  your  father  to  any- 
thing like  clear,  active  thought ;  he  did  not  like  Lorraine, 
he  avowed;  should  never  have  chosen  him  for  a  son-in-law; 
but,  things  having  gone  so  far,  they  must  go  on  to  the  end. 
Something  seemed  to  tell  me  they  were  going  on  to  the  bitter 
end" 

"  And  nothing  could  be  done  with  Bertha  ?  " 

*'  No ;  I  know  she  would  listen  to  no  remonstrance  which 
assailed  her  lover's  honour  and  integrity,"  said  Aunt 
Dorothy,  "  Bertha,  as  I  am  sure  you  know.  Lady  Rachel, 
had  always  far  more  persistency — shall  I  not  say  obstinacy  I 
— than  the  rest  of  us.  She  had  also  immense  confidence  in 
her  own  judgment  and  discrimination." 

"  I  know  she  had.  If  I  had  never  guessed  it  before, 
both  Joanna  and  I  were  forced  to  acknowledge  it  then,  on 
the  last  evening — ^as  we  fully  supposed — of  her  maiden  life. 
She  was  seriously  displeased  with  me,  but  quite  furious  with 
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her  sister,  who  was  failing  her  just  at  the  final  moment. 
She  went  to  bed  early,  for  of  course  Lorraine  was  absent 
that  night ;  he  had  bidden  farewell  to  his  bride  an  hour  or 
so  before,  to  meet  her  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  at  the  altar  of  St.  George's." 

"  I  can  fancy  Joanna's  irrepressible  anguish  when  once 
she  became  convinced  of  the  terrible  mistake." 

"  She  and  I  talked  together  till  late  into  the  night,  trying 
to  devise  some  means  by  which  the  marriage  might  be 
delayed,  for  at  last  Joanna — roused,  I  think,  by  the  mock 
settlements  and  my  representations — was  fully  awake.  The 
weather  was  very  sultry,  and  overcast — the  night  so  hot  and 
close,  that  we  sat  with  our  windows  wide  open,  almost 
gasping  for  air.  It  was  dawn  when  we  parted  ;  I  went  to 
sleep  for  a  while,  to  be  awoke  by  a  distant  rumble  of 
thunder ;  a  storm,  which  had  been  predicted  for  several 
days,  was  evidently  brooding.  I  could  only  hope  it  would 
exhaust  itself  quickly,  for  I  knew  that  no  tempest  would 
interfere  with  Bertha's  settled  purpose ;  but  the  thunder 
rolled  away  and  came  back  again,  and  when  Clara,  as  first 
bridesmaid,  carried  the  bride's  breakfast  into  her  room 
betimes,  the  lightning  was  flashing  vividly  across  the  sullen 
sky." 

**Ah,  poor  Bertha!  She  has  still  a  great  horror  of  a 
thunderstorm." 

"  It  was,  of  course,  a  very  dark  morning,  and  so  sultry 
that  we  who  were  at  all  weather  wise  foresaw  something 
worse  to  follow.  The  tempest  might  come,  and  welcome, 
we  said  to  each  other,  for  it  was  wanted  to  clear  the  heavy 
air,  if  only  it  would  not  culminate  in  a  thorough  downpour, 
and  awful  peals  of  thunder,  as  we  were  preparing  to  drive  to 
church.  But  just  as  the  carriage  came  round,  and  the 
bridesmaids  were  preparing  for  their  short  journey,  down 
came  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  the  horses'  heads  had  to  be 
turned,  so  as  not  to  face  the  storm.  Just  as  Joanna  and 
Clara  adjusted  the  wreath  on  Bertha's  head — so  Marian 
told  me  afterwards — the  most  awful  flash  of  lightning  filled 
all  the  darkened  room,  and  drove  them  away  from  the 
windows.  The  thunder  was  simultaneous ;  what  with  the 
tremendous  crash  and  the  glare,  they  felt  fairly  confounded 
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— the  electric  fluid,  they  feared,  had  struck  the  house. 
Those  who  were  timid  almost  swooned  with  terror  ;  those 
who  were  bravest  and  calmest  trembled  and  hid  their 
faces.  Poor  Bertha,  shrouding  hers  in  her  bridal  veil,  cried 
pitifully,  *  It  is  cruel !  Even  heaven  is  against  me  on  my 
marriage  day ! '  We  awaited  awhile,  but  the  heavy  tempest 
did  not  lift,  and  so  we  drove  through  the  pouring  rain  to 
the  church,  where,  of  course,  the  bridegroom  was  already 
awaiting  us." 

"It  must  have  been  trying  to  the  nerves,  at  least ;  but  I 
have  heard  Joanna  say  that  in  those  days  Bertha  had  no 
nerves ;  it  is  far  otherwise  now." 

"When  we  reached  the  church  the  storm  seemed  to  be 
at  its  height;  the  streets  and  squares  through  which  we 
passed  were  completely  empty ;  even  the  squalid  outcasts 
that  always  gather  round  the  skirts  of  any  public  ceremonial 
— the  very  dogs — were  driven  to  seek  shelter.  How  the 
servants  and  the  horses  bore  the  brunt  of  the  pitiless 
tempest,  I  could  not — cannot  now — ^imagine.  The  bridal 
finery  was  sadly  dashed  in  the  brief  transit  from  the 
carriages  to  the  church-steps,  for  the  awnings  of  our  time 
were  an  unknown  accommodation  in  those  bygone  days. 
Inside  all  was  gloom  and  obscurity ;  there  was  the  bride- 
groom and'  his  best  man,  looking  very  handsome,  I  must 
confess,  and  in  no  wise  discomposed  by  the  state  of  things 
without.  Bertha  and  her  party  had  safely  arrived — that 
clearly  was  enough  for  him.  There  were  a  few  spectators  in 
the  church,  but  very  few,  yet  more  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  officiating  clergyman  was  an  old,  toothless 
dignitary,  who  mumbled  his  words  piteously ;  the  clerk  was 
a  bustling,  officious  person,  with  a  limp,  who  was  evidently 
unnerved  by  the  thunder  and  lightning.  Two  stiff-starched, 
vinegar-faced  pew-openers  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  us, 
their  hands  rigidly  crossed  on  their  white-frilled  aprons ;  it 
was  clear  that  no  rain  could  wash  the  starch  out  of  those 
sour,  grim  functionaries.  The  hollow  thunder  peeled,  and 
the  blue  lightning  flashed  through  the  great  windows  of  the 
dreary  church  as  we  took  our  places  round  the  altar.  The 
bride,  of  course,  came  last,  followed  by  her  trembling 
bridesmaids,  and  leaning  on  her  father's  arm.     She  was 
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very  pale,  her  cheeks  were  almost  colourless,  but  she  looked 
wonderfully  beautiful." 

'*  Bertha  must  have  been  most  lovely  in  those  days — 
exceedingly  *  fair  to  see.' " 

"  As  the  service  commenced  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a 
frightful  dream,  from  which  I  must  presently  awake ;  at  the 
same  time,  my  senses  seemed  quickened  to  something 
beyond  natural  perception,  and  I  had  a  curious  sort  of  pre- 
sentiment of  what  was  about  to  be.  As  the  mumbling  old 
clergyman  read  the  preliminary  address — and  as  he  read, 
the  thunder  almost  drowned  his  voice — I  saw  the  bride- 
groom's face  was  of  an  unnatural  ashen  hue ;  and  when  it 
came  to  the  words,  *  if  any  man  know  any  just  cause  why 
they  may  not  lawfully  be  joined  together  let  him  now  speak, 
or  else  hereafter  for  ever  hold  his  peace,'  I  could  see,  as 
did  others,  that  he  cast  an  apprehensive  glance  towards  the 
end  of  the  great,  darkened  church,  as  if  some  one  might 
appear,  and  show  '  just  cause  '  even  at  this  solemn  moment 
Down  there  in  the  shadowy  gloom  there  was  neither  sound 
nor  movement ;  but,  in  another  instant,  before  the  cere- 
mony could  be  continued,  a  voice  at  my  elbow  spoke  up, 

*  I  forbid  this  marriage ;  the  man's  name  is  not  Francis 
Lorraine ;  and  I  am  his  lawful  wife.'  In  a  moment  all  was 
bustle  and  confusion,  and  the  bridegroom,  with  a  look  of 
deadly  hatred  at  the  tall,  fierce-looking  woman,  exclaimed, 

*  It  is  a  lie  !  Go  on  with  the  service ;  all  can  be  explained.' 
But  even  as  he  spoke  he  looked  like  a  thwarted  fiend.  The 
clergyman,  for  answer,  closed  his  book,  and  replied,  *  I  can- 
not go  on ;  the  marriage  cannot  be  solemnised  to-day.* 
Then  the  woman — a  handsome  but  showy,  vulgar-looking 
person — continued,  *  This  man's  name  is  Frank  Foster,  and 
here  is  the  certificate  of  my  own  marriage.'  And  as  she 
said  this,  she  stepped  up  close  to  the  communion-rails  and 
handed  a  paper  to  the  clergyman. 

"  *  It  is  a  trick,  a  conspiracy  1 '  cried  Lorraine,  striving  in 
vain  for  composure ;  '  I  am  not  Frank  Foster,  and  I  am  no 
woman's  husband!'  But  there  was  an  end  to  the  cere- 
mony, not  only  for  that  day,  but  for  ever ;  and  we  carried 
Bertha  home  fainting,  and  still  through  the  thunder  and  the 
pouring    rain.     I  have  never    seen    Frank    Foster,  alias 
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'  Francis  Lorraine,'  since ;  he  and  his  accomplices  disap- 
peared, and  the  whole  truth  was  disclosed.  Sad  as  was 
poor  Bertha's  fate,  it  might  have  been  far  worse ;  she  just 
escaped  being  the  victim  of  her  own  self-will  and  credulity, 
and  of  a  most  wicked  and  devilish  conspiracy.  But,  as  you 
both  know,  she  has  never  been  herself  since  that  dreadful 
day.  An  almost  fatal  illness  followed,  and  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  the  shock  of  what  happened  killed  your 
mother,  Dorothy,  and  hastened  your  father's  death. 
Though  he  lived  for  years,  he  never  seemed  to  regain  any- 
thing like  health  or  composure,  and  the  loss  of  his  wife  was 
a  very  heavy  blow.  Bertha's  partial  recovery  is  certainly 
owing  to  Joanna's  tender  and  ceaseless  care  ;  she  gave  up 
all  thought  of  marriage  on  her  own  account,  and  devoted 
herself  for  years  entirely  to  her  unhappy  sister.  And  that 
is  pretty  nearly  all  I  have  to  tell — all,  at  least,  in  which  you 
will  take  any  great  interest ;  the  history  of  the  last  few 
years  is  as  well  known  to  you  as  to  myself." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY. 

'*  Come  one,  come  all— this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

OF  course  we  had  a  great  deal  to  say.  Aunt  Dorothy 
and  I,  on  the  subject  of  Aunt  Bertha's  dreadful 
experiences,  and  certain  questions  were  asked  and  answered 
by  way  of  further  explanation,  which  proved  that  Aunt 
Dorothy  had  been  treated  as.  very  little  better  than  an  out- 
sider— or,  at  best,  almost  as  much  a  junior  as  myself.  And 
yet,  as  I  could  perceive,  it  was  not  at  all  the  want  of  confi- 
dence which  had  sealed  Aunt  Joanna's  lips,  but  an  intense 
aversion  to  revert  to  the  past,  which  all  concerned  not  un- 
naturally desired  should  be  both  dead  and  buried. 
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"Poor  Aunt  Bertha  !"  I  said  to  Lady  Rachel,  when  we 
were  alone  once  more.  "  It  must  have  been  an  awful  blow ; 
I  only  wonder  that  she  lived  through  it  But  how  could 
she  care  so  much  for  that  sort  of  man  ?  His  shallowness 
must  have  been  apparent  to  any  one  not  actually  in- 
fatuated" 

"  That  was  where  the  mischief  lay,  Esther ;  she  was  in- 
fatuated— thoroughly  so;  she  was  completely  blinded  by 
her  affections  ;  and  I  must  say  that,  in  outward  seeming,  I 
have  seldom  met  a  more  attractive  man  than  poor  Bertha's 
treacherous  suitor.  He  was  what  might  be  called  an 
*  accomplished '  person ;  he  could  play  on  the  piano  to 
perfection,  and  he  had  a  voice  in  a  thousand — ^rich  and  full 
and  melodious,  and  of  extraordinary  compass.  He  could 
speak  several  Continental  languages,  and  he  professed  no 
common  intimacy  with  the  ancient  classics ;  but  his  Latin 
and  Greek  scholarship  my  son  more  than  doubted,  espe- 
cially when  he  caught  him  tripping  on  the  familiar  ground, 
common  to  every  schoolboy.  He  had  read  a  good  deal,. 
and  he  had  a  splendid  memory — ^all  that  he  knew  was 
ready  for  production  ;  and  he  certainly  possessed  a  store  of 
general  information  which  made  him  a  very  fluent  talker. 
Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced,  but  I  have  always  mistrusted^ 
ever  since  those  days,  a  man  who  seems  to  know  something 
about  everything — a  polyglot  sort  of  person  warranted  to 
give  you  information  on  any  subject — ^a  living  encyclopaedia ; 
in  short,  chock  full — as  the  Americans  say — of  fact  and 
fiction,  but  altogether  lacking  depth  and  philosophy,  and 
the  merest  show  of  consistency.  But  Bertha  believed  in 
him — unfortunate  girl ! '' 

"One  naturally  believes  in  one's  best  beloved." 

"  Most  naturally.  The  danger  to  youth,  as  well  as  to 
people  no  longer  young,  is  in  loving  what  is  in  itself  untrue. 
Many  a  specious  lie  shows  dazzlingly  in  the  sight  of  crude 
inexperience.  It  seems  to  me,  Esther,  that  the  only  safe- 
guard on  which  a  young  woman  can  rely  is  that  her  lover 
should  be  a  God-fearing,  pious  man ;  that  he  should  be  a 
Christian,  not  only  in  profession,  but  in  his  common  every- 
day life ;  that  he  should  love  the  Gospel — not  only  hear 
it,  or  believe  it,  or  even  teach  it     An  old  nurse  of  mine 
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used  frequently  to  say  to  me  long  after  I  left  the  nursery, 
*  Ah,  my  dearie !  an  ounce  of  possession  is  worth  more 
than  a  hundredweight  of  profession.'  Your  Martin  is  a 
Christian  young  man,  I  well  believe;  and  he  has  also  plenty 
of  mother-wit  and  good,  sound  sense ;  therefore,  I  should 
say  you  may  trust  him  without  fear.*' 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so  well  of  him,"  was  all  I 
could  say ;  for  I,  that  knew  his  goodness,  felt  that  this  was 
no  common  compliment,  no  bland  flattery.  Tears  of  t  in- 
tense thankfulness  rose  to  my  eyes  and  choked  my  voice, 
and  even  now  make  my  heart  beat ;  for  who  am  /  that  God 
should  have  given  me  the  love  of  a  man  who  is  so  good 
and  true,  and  whose  life  is  not  merely  religious,  but  in 
itseW  religion"? 

And  I  mtg/if  have  loved  one  whose  affections  were  given 
to  this  world  only ;  for  till  I  knew  Martin  I  am  afraid  I 
thought  but  little  of  what  constitutes  true  Christianity. 
How  good,  how  very  good  God  has  been  to  me  all  through 
my  life !  How  can  I  ever  praise  Him  enough  ?  how  thank 
Him  for  His  loving-kindness  ever  since  I  first  drew  my 
infant  breath? 

After  a  short  silence.  Lady  Rachel  continued,  "  This  sad, 
true  story  of  your  Aunt  Bertha's  youth  ought  to  residyou — 
still  in  the  morning  of  your  days — many  a  lesson,  Esther ; 
but  I  will  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  moral.  I  don't 
believe  in  '  lecturing,'  or  even  in  *  warning,'  except  now  and 
then  under  peculiar  circumstances.  We  elderly  folk  make 
great  mistakes,  I  am  afraid,  when  we  try  to  scold  and 
preach  young  people  into  rational  behaviour ;  and,  after  all, 
that  which  is  expedient  in  one  generation  will  probably 
be  not  expedient  in  the  next.  Mind,  I  don't  say  what  is 
right — for  right  is  always  right ;  though  I  suppose  that  may 
wear  so  many  different  aspects  as  to  be  sometimes  scarcely 
recognisable.  Still,  my  dear,  I  would  just  say,  let  this 
revelation  of  the  unhappy  past  make  you  infinitely  more 
considerate  and  tender  towards  your  Aunt  Bertha  than  you 
have  been  before.  When  you  think  of  her  as  peevish  and 
unreasonable — for  she  is  both — remember  all  she  has 
suffered;  remember  her  blighted  hope,  her  betrayed  trust, 
her  crushed  youth,  her  intensely  bitter  experiences." 
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*'  I  will,"  I  said ;  "  I  will  try  to  make  every  allowance, 
even  when  she  vexes  me  most  I  am  so  glad  I  know  the 
real  truth  about  her ;  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  she 
had  suffered  so  cruelly.  For  could  anything  be  more  cruel 
than  her  lot  ?  I  fancy  I  would  rather  lay  my  dearest  one 
in  the  dust,  and  hear  his  dear  voice  no  more  in  this  world, 
than  bury  my  faith  in  him.** 

"  Yes ;  a  thousand  times  rather,  child  !  God  does  not 
take  from  us  what  we  have  loved  i?i  Him,  When  the  grave 
covers  our  beloved  they  are  only  gone  before,  and  the 
dead,  as  we  call  them,  are  always  faithful,  and  we  wait  in 
patient  hope  for  our  re-union  in  a  fuller  and  higher  life. 
But  to  lose  at  one  fell  blow  one's  love  and  faith  and  confi- 
dence ;  to  know  the  creature  we  loved  so  passionately  was 
but  a  shadow,  an  ideal,  a  myth  that  had  no  actual  existence  — 
it  must  be  indeed  terrible  !  And  for  such  loss  there  is  no 
restitution.  One  could  even  bear  inconstancy,  provided 
the  inconstant  one  had  not  sinned;  for  life,  especially 
woman's  life,  my  dear,  must  necessarily  have  a  great  deal  of 
abnegation  in  it ;  that  kind  of  loss,  bitter  though  it  be,  is 
not  the  bitterest  of  all  sorrow ;  but  to  feel  that  one's  own 
love  is  dead — slain^  and  with  it  every  spark  of  esteem  and 
reverence — and  that  it  can  never,  never  rise  again,  must  be 
almost  too  much  for  poor  flesh  and  blood  to  bear." 

"And,  knowing  Aunt  Bertha  as  I  do,  I  should  say  she 
suffered  much  from  the  mere  sense  of  being  so  deceived. 
How  could  she  bear  the  humiliation,  the  degradation,  of 
being  the  avowed  betrothed  of  a  villain  ?  " 

"  I  think  when  the  blow  fell,  and  for  long  afterwards, 
she  was  so  utterly  crushed  that  she  had  no  power  to  reason 
— she  was  almost  too  ill  to  reflect  She  said  to  Joanna  that 
she  pitied  herself  intensely,  but  with  the  pity  she  might 
feel  for  another  person.  Then,  I  think,  it  dawned  upon 
her  that  she  had  not  only  suffered,  but  had  been  shame- 
fully wronged,  and  she  writhed  under  the  sense  of  the 
disgraceful  treatment  she  had  endured ;  her  pride — which 
had  been,  which  is,  excessive — was  stung  and  wounded  to 
the  quick ;  and  that,  I  fancy,  more  than  any  remembrance 
of  wronged  affection,  is  now  the  supreme  source  of  her  pain 
and  bitterness." 
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"  But,  having  suffered  so  severely,  having  such  bitter 
memories,  I  wonder  that  she  is  not  a  little  more  tender 
towards  those  who  have  to  bear  any  heart-sorrow.  I  think 
I  could  never  be  harsh  in  my  judgment  on  any  who 
loved  truly  and  devotedly,  even  though  the  love  itself  might 
deserve  some  blame." 

"  My  dear,  we  have  each  our  own  idea,  and  some  things 
in  this  world  will  always  be  inexplicable ;  there  will  be  some 
springs  of  thought  which  we  can  never  fathom  ;  some  sources 
of  action  which  we  shall  always  fail  to  trace ;  there- 
fore, let  us  spread  the  mantle  of  charity  over  that  which, 
to  outward  seeming,  is  reprehensible  and  incomprehensible. 
And  I  sometimes  marvel  which  bleed  the  longer,  the  wounds 
which  our  pride  and  self-appreciation  have  sustained,  or 
those  which  have  been  as  sword-thrusts  in  our  affections." 

January  Zthy  1851. — I  am  once  more  at  home  again, 
and  I  am  writing  in  my  own  room,  at  my  own  desk,  and  in 
my  own  "  Journal,"  which  I  am  beginning  to  think  was  one 
of  the  very  best  presents  Uncle  Harry  could  have  found  for 
me.  On  Twelfth  Day  Clara  Seymour,  Lady  Rachel's  eldest 
granddaughter,  arrived.  She  is  a  very  nice  girl,  and  seems 
really  devoted  to  her  "  grannie,"  as  Lady  Rachel  is  called,, 
and  prefers  to  be  called,  by  all  her  grandchildren.  Clara, 
is  bright  and  winsome,  the  sunshine  of  her  home.  I  hope 
I  shall  know  more  of  her ;  and  surely  this  is  an  intimacy  I 
may  be  allowed  to  cultivate;  my  aunts  cannot  object  to 
her  as  being  less  well-born  than  myself.  She  is  a  Seymour, 
and  I  am  only  half  a  Wynterthorpe,  say  what  they  will.  On 
Twelfth  Night  there  was  quite  a  large  party  at  The  Court, 
chiefly  of  children,  but  not  entirely.  There  were  some 
young  people  from  our  own  neighbourhood,  a  very  pretty 
girl,  an  orphan,  who  spends  her  holidays  with  Miss  North- 
bury;  also  Miss  Northbury  herself,  who  seems  on  really 
intimate  terms  with  the  lady  of  Raleigh.  And  there  were„ 
besides,  several  persons  from  Southam,  of  whose  position  I 
am  not  at  all  certain — only,  I  feel  tolerably  sure  that  not  one 
of  them  had  a  pedigree  or  could  boast  of  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  "  quarterings."  But  I  comforted  myself  by  reflect- 
ing that  anybody  received  by  Lady  Rachel  Raleigh  must 
be  quite  good  enough  company  fbr  myself,  even  though  I 
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might  take  rank  as  a  young  "^ady  of  family  "  and  as  a 
**  Wynterthorpe  of  Wyntercombe.*' 

On  the  following  afternoon,  according  to  previous 
arrangement,  our  own  carriage  came  for  me,  and,  very 
sorrowfully,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  kind,  motherly  friend,  who 
has  given  me  not  only  sound  advice,  but  true  com- 
fort and  sympathy.  Patience,  too,  was  not  at  all  glad  to 
leave  the  pleasant  circle  in  the  servants'  hall ;  Mrs.  Matson^ 
she  says,  is  far  more  agreeable  and  far  more  considerate 
than  Mrs.  Prim.  I  did  not  encourage  her  to  talk  much 
on  this  subject,  but  I  quite  agree  with  her. 

It  seems  rather  dull  at  Wyntercombe,  but  Aunt  Dorothy 
is  as  cordial  as  she  ever  was ;  Aunt  Joanna  has  said  nothing 
about  Martin  Soames's  visit  to  The  Court ;  and  Aunt  Bertha 
is — well,  I  will  remember  my  promise  to  Lady  Rachel,  and 
say,  "  she  is  about  as  usual.'*  It  was  only  from  her  that  I 
found  out  that  Aunt  Joanna  had  even  heard  of  my  adven- 
ture in  the  winter -garden  almost  a  fortnight  ago.  And 
somebody  received  a  letter  this  morning  from  Cousin  Chris- 
topher, regretting  that  he  could  not  pay  his  promised  visit 
to  Netterley ;  he  sent  a  very  kind  message  to  me,  and  hoped 
we  should  all  be  in  town  soon  after  Easter,  or  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  Cousin  Christopher  again.  I  wish  I  might  call 
him  "  Uncle  Christopher  " — it  seems  so  much  more  respect- 
ful to  a  person  who  must  be  not  far  from  sixty  years  of  age> 
and  old  enough  to  be  my  father,  if  not  my  grandfather. 
Though  I  am  afraid  he  would  not  like  the  idea  ;  he  does 
not  care  to  be  considered  at  all  elderly,  and  he  dresses  and 
behaves  like  a  person  only  just  past  youth  ;  and  yet  he  must 
be  fifteen  or  twenty  years  older  than  my  father  would  be> 
were  he  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Well,  here  I  am  again,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  resume  my 
regular  occupations,  I  suppose.  I  must  go  on  with  my 
group  of  embroidered  roses,  and  keep  up  my  practice,  and 
continue  my  translation  of  Racine, 

February  26th, — The  weeks  have  passed  again,  and 
nothing  particular  has  transpired.  I  should  think  there  was 
never  in  this  world  a  more  prosily- regular  family  than  we 
are  at  Wyntercombe.     Regularity  is  a  very  good  thing,  no 
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doubt ;  but  too  much  regiflarity  must  breed  stupidity  and 
dulness — at  least,  that  is  my  opinion,  which  Aunt  Bertha 
often  tells  me  is  worth  very  little.  The  days  are  growing 
much  longer.  I  am  able  to  dress  for  dinner  without  light- 
ing my  candles ;  the  mezereum  is  in  full  flower,  the  snow- 
drops are  lovely,  and  the  circles  of  crocuses — flaming  gold 
and  purple — are  as  gay  as  they  can  be.  I  found  coltsfoot, 
too,  the  other  day,  in  the  church  lane,  and  the  mosses 
are  springing  up,  green  and  soft,  and  the  primrose  stars 
and  the  periwinkle  are  beginning  to  brighten  the  sheltered 
woodlands.  The  skylark's  song  is  ringing  out  under  the 
clear  blue  sky ;  and  it  will  not  be  so  long  now  before  we 
hear  the  cuckoo.  But  at  that  time,  or  thereabouts,  I 
suppose,  we  shall  be  going  up  to  town  again,  for  my  aunts, 
one  and  all,  seem  bent  on  our  **  assisting"  at  the  opening 
of  this  most  wonderful  Exhibition,  of  which  all  the  world 
is  talking. 

Last  evening,  however,  a  conversation  occurred  worth 
transcribing.  Of  course  I  have  written  something  in  my  book 
every  day,  but  nothing  that  it  could  possibly  interest  any 
one  to  read.  Who  cares  to  know  that  we  had  pancakes  for 
dinnei*  because  it  was  Shrove  Tuesday ;  or  that  we  went  to 
church  because  it  was  Ash- Wednesday,  and  listened  to  that 
charming  Comminatton  Service^  which  I  never  did  like,  and 
which  seems  to  me  more  and  more  absurd  and  ludicrous 
every  time  I  hear  it  ?  I  don't  quite  know  whether  it  is  worth 
noting  that  we  had  our  usual  fare  on  that  day, — the  menu 
has  been  invariable  ever  since  I  came  to  Wyntercombe — 
salt  cod  and  egg-sauce,  and  plain  suet-dumpling  without 
sauce  of  any  kind.  Now,  I  don't  fancy  salt  cod,  though  I 
have  no  particular  objection  to  good  egg-sauce,  such  as  our 
cook  delights  to  make  ;  but  suet-dumpling,  eaten  with  more 
salt,  I  utterly  detest,  and  so  does  Aunt  Dorothy. 

We  all,  I  fancy,  arose  from  table  with  an  appetite,  for  my 
elder  aunts  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  their  Lenten  repast ;  but 
Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  were  actually  hungry,  all  the  more  so 
that  we  had  taken  a  long  walk,  and  so  missed  afternoon 
tea.  I  went  upstairs  to  the  schoolroom  as  soon  as  Aunt 
Bertha  fell  asleep  over  Nelson's  **  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  which  she  always  reads,  or  is  sup- 
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posed  to  read,  on  Ash-Wednesday,  Saint's  Days,  Good 
Friday,  and  other  special  occasions. 

I  had  just  got  my  books  out,  and  stirred  up  the  fire,  for 
it  was  a  very  cold  evening,  when  Aunt  Dorothy  looked  in, 
and  asked  me  to  come  to  her  room,  which  was  much  warmer 
and  brighter,  and,  nothing  loth,  I  went  To  my  great  sur- 
prise, and  not  a  little  to  my  satisfaction,  the  air  was  fragrant 
with  hot  coffee ;  a  little  pile  of  delicious  sandwiches,  a  good 
raised  pie  of  some  sort,  and  a  substantial  plum  cake,  were 
on  the  table ;  also,  there  was  a  loaf  and  butter,  and  a  pot  of 
apricot  jam.  Everything  looked  extremely  comfortable,  and 
to  hungry  folk  irresistible. 

"  Am  I  asked  to  supper  ?  "  I  inquired,  as  I  sat  down  by 
the  fire,  and  noted  that  two  cups  were  side  by  side  on  the 
little  tray,  and  two  plates,  flanked  by  knives  and  forks, 
ready  for  immediate  use.  A  British-plate  coffee-pot  that  I 
had  never  seen  before  stood  on  the  broad,  old-fashioned 
hob ;  the  aroma  of  the  coffee  was  most  inspiriting. 

"Yes,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy;  "lam  really  hungry,  and 
should  think  you  are,  too,  for  we  have  had  very  little  to  eat 
to-day,  and  we  neither  of  us  like  salt  fish  or  suet-pudding,  a 
dish  in  which  cook  does  not  excel.  So,  having  kept  the 
fast  which  *  the  Church  enjoins '  against  our  will,  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  not  have  a  little  modest  festival  to  please 
ourselves.  For,  as  you  know,  we  do  not  take  regular  sup- 
pers, and  I  have  a  distaste  of  port  or  sherry.  This  is  my 
private  coffee-pot,  sacred  to  my  own  refreshment,  which  I 
am  happy  to  share  with  you,  Esther." 

" Thank  you,  Aunt,"  I  replied;  **  I  cannot  say  that  your 
supper  will  be  unacceptable.  But  where  did  the  feast  come 
from?" 

"I  made  the  coffee  myself;  the  pie  came  from  the  con- 
fectioner's at  Southchester.  I  hope  it  is  good ;  I  ordered  it 
yesterday  on  my  own  account,  and  I  laid  the  storeroom  and 
the  pantry  under  contribution  for  the  bread  and  butter,  and 
cream,  and  apricot  jam.  I  cut  the  sandwiches  from  the 
ham  that  I  ordered  to  be  boiled  two  days  ago  for  the  break- 
fast-table ;  and  that  is  the  history  and  mystery  of  the  enter- 
tainment Now,  pour  out  the  coffee.  Will  you  begin  with 
pie  or  sandwiches  ?  " 
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Our  picnic  supper  was  delightful,  and,  as  Aunt  Dorothy 
was  supposed  to  be  the  chief  domestic  authority  in  the 
household,  I  did  not  see  that  there  could  be  any  actual  ob- 
jection to  our  enjoying  ourselves.  And  enjoy  ourselves  we 
did,  and  I  was  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  cut  a  good 
thick  slice  of  cake  for  Patience's  benefit,  and  to  present  her 
with  the  reversion  of  the  sandwiches.  For  the  servants' 
hall  fares  no  better  than  the  dining-room  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
which  happily  comes  but  once  a  year,  and  when  it  comes — 
unlike  Christmas — brings  no  good  cheer. 

Our  supper  being  finished,  and  feeling  very  much  the 
better  for  it,  we  sat  over  the  fire,  toasting  our  toes,  and  talk- 
ing about  the  weather,  which  had  suddenly  become  dull  and 
inclement,  as  it  often  does  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  and 
Aunt  Dorothy  remarked  that  if  Bertha  did  not  take  the  ut- 
most care  she  would  be  renewing  the  bronchial  cold,  and 
the  throat  irritation  that  had  troubled  her  more  or  less  ever 
since  our  return  from  Dawlish.  For  Aunt  Bertha  had  that 
morning  insisted  on  accompanying  us  to  church ;  she  said, 
as  we  were  driving  there,  that  she  never  would,  if  she  could 
help  it,  miss  "  that  excellent  Commination  Service."  There 
is  no  accounting  for  taste,  certainly,  but  I  sometimes  think 
Aunt  Bertha  prefers  anathemas  to  benedictions.  Well,  I 
must  remember  how  she  has  been  tried;  she  has  been 
soured;  her  hard  fate  has  turned  her  into  a  peevish,  cross 
old  maid,  who  has  an  invincible  objection  to  gaiety,  content, 
and  enjoyment  But,  really,  I  do  think  she  had  better  have 
remained  at  home  to-day;  it  was  not  at  all  the  kind  of 
morning  for  an  invalid  who  has  been  shut  up  for  three 
months  to  venture  abroad.  Of  course,  the  carriage  was 
kept  carefully  closed,  and  she  only  breathed  the  outer  air 
as  she  stepped  into  it  at  our  own  hall  door  and  left  it  for  the 
church  portal ;  but  the  church  itself  was  cold,  even  shivery ; 
the  Rector  told  Aunt  Joanna,  as  he  spoke  to  us  while  we 
waited,  that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  warming 
apparatus,  and  that  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  put  into 
proper  repair  before  Sunday.  Most  decidedly  the  tempera- 
ture inside  our  church  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been, 
and  I  was  very  glad  of  my  muff,  which  I  have  scarcely 
cared  to  carry  of  late. 
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We  went  on  talking  about  Aunt  Bertha  and  the  change 
in  the  weather  for  some  little  time  ;  then  suddenly  Aunt 
Dorothy  looked  at  her  watch,  and  remarked  that  she  should 
not  wonder  if  Joanna  had  prayers  earlier  than  usual.  After 
which,  she  said  abruptly,  and  rather  nervously,  I  thought, 
**  Esther,  do  you  remember  something  I  mentioned  to  you 
when  we  were  alone  together  at  Raleigh  Court  on  your 
birthday — something  about  your  possible  marriage  ?  " 

Yes ;  I  did  recollect  that  she  had  spoken  somewhat 
mysteriously  about  some  unknown  eligible  "•parti,''  whom 
I  might  be  urged  to  accept  as  a  partner  for  life ;  but  I  had 
almost  forgotten  the  circumstance.  No  lover  had  made  his 
appearance  during  our  sojourn  in  Mount-street,  and  I  had 
seen  so  few  people  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  except  the 
cathedral  dignitaries — who  were,  for  the  most  part,  married 
men — that  the  question  appeared  too  shadowy  to  entertain. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  that  the  subject  was  even  mooted, 
and  I  said  as  much. 

"  I  quite  meant  what  I  said,'*  replied  my  Aunt  "  I  felt 
then  that  I  could  not  say  more,  and  yet  that  I  must  drop 
you  a  hint.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  was  desired — requested, 
that  is— to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  is  actually  in  con- 
templation." 

"  Of  what  is  actually  in  contemplation  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  a  suitable  marriage,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
suitable  marriage,  is  being  arranged  for  you.  •  But  as  we 
are  a  plain  English  family,  and  cannot,  in  this  country, 
at  least,  take  your  establishment  entirely  into  our  own  hands, 
Joanna  and  Bertha  bade  me  mention  the  affair,  that  you 
might  not  be  too  much  startled  when  the  affair  is  mooted — 
when  the  formal  proposal  is  made  for  your  hand." 

"But  who  can  think  of  making  a  formal  proposal? 
Irrespective  of  my  engagement  to  Martin  Soames,  there  is 
no  one  else  who  thinks  about  me." 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that.  There  is  somebody — 
somebody  you  know  very  well,  and  whom  you  like,  and  who 
thinks  about  you.  As  a  union  with  Mr.  Soames  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  thought  that  you  may  as  well 
consider  the  proposition  to  which  I  refer." 

**What  proposition?     To  whom,  and  to  what  do  you 
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refer?"  I  asked,  now  thoroughly  aroused.  "Oh,  Aunt 
Dorothy,  is  there  a  plot  against  Martin,  and  are  you  in  it?" 

'*  I  am  not  in  any  plot,  Esther ;  and  at  first  I  declined 
taking  any  sort  of  initiative.  I  wished  Joanna  herself  to 
introduce  the  subject ;  but,  after  a  little  consideration,  I 
thought  it  would  be  kinder  if  you  and  I  had  a  little  private 
conversation  before  anything  decisive  could  be  said.  Can 
you  not  guess  at  all  to  whom  the  wishes  of  the  family 
are  turned?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  No  man  on  earth — save  the  one  man 
who  is  to  be  my  husband — has  ever  spoken  or  even 
implied  a  word  of  love  in  my  hearing.  No  one  has  even 
paid  me  a  compliment  which  might  be  construed  as  such." 

"  The  compliment  has  been  paid,  over  and  over  again,  I 
am  sure ;  but  you  are  a  simple,  inexperienced  girl,  and 
would,  I  know,  fail  to  interpret  what  was  said  in  a  more 
serious  light  Think  of  the  friend  who  evidently  admires 
you — and  is  continually  saying  little  flattering  things ;  the 
friend  who  will  never  allow  you  to  be  blamed  or  reprimanded 
when  he  is  present." 

"Aunt  Dorothy  !  "  I  gasped,  "you  cannot  mean ?" 

I  could  not  bring  myself  to  pronounce  the  name,  but  it 
struck  me  suddenly  tiiat  there  was  only  one  to  which  she 
could  possibly  refer — and  yet  1 

"  Yes ;  I  do  mean  your  cousin,  Christopher  Wynterthorpe. 
Of  course,'  it  is  late  in  life  for  him  to  think  of  settling,  but 
*  better  late  than  never '  he  says ;  and  by  such  an  alliance 
all  the  family  interests  would  be  united," 

"  But — but — he  is  my  cousin — my  near  relation." 

"  He  is  your  cousin,  certainly — ^your  second  cousin ;  and 
he  is  not  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  It  is  always  lawful 
to  marry  your  cousin.  I  do  not  say  it  is  exactly  desirable, 
but " 

**But,"  I  interrupted,  "it  is  monstrous!  You  told  me 
yourself  that  he  wanted  to  marry  my  own  mother.  He  has 
been  very  kind  to  me  ever  since  the  day  we  met,  and  I 
have  always  looked  upon  him  as  an  uncle — as  a  person  with 
whom  there  could  never  be  any  question  of  love  or 
marriage.     Besides,  he  is  old— z/^ry  oW^ 

**  He  is  rather  older  than  your  Aunt  Joanna." 
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"  Then  let  him  marry  her ;  the  family  interests — whatever 
they  may  be — ^will  be  united,  and  their  ages  will  be  more 
suitable.  Why,  Aunt  Dorothy,  he  had  better  marry  you 
than  me.  I,  know  Aunt  Joanna  is  about  fifty-five,  and  I  am 
just  nineteen.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  such  a  thing  !  I 
can  only  end  as  I  began,  by  declaring  that  it  is  monstrous  ! 
And  that  is  what  I  shall  say  to  any  who  presume  to  make 
such  a  shameful  proposal.  And,  oh,  Aunt  Dorothy,  I  did 
think  you  were  going  to  be  my  friend !  "  And  I  burst  into 
tears,  and  wept  bitterly. 

"And  I  do  mean  to  be  your  friend,"  replied  Aunt 
Dorothy.  "  I  have  only  told  you  what  Joanna  and  Bertha 
and  Christopher  planned  between  them  some  months  ago. 
I  shall  not  take  sides  with  them.  I  cannot  help  you  to 
marry  Martin  Soames ;  but  I  solemnly  promise  you  that  I 
will  never  aid  and  abet  the  others  in  establishing  you — as 
the  French  would  say — contrary  to  your  own  wishes.  If 
you  love  Martin  Soames,  be  content  to  wait  for  him ;  one 
cannot  tell  what  the  lapse  of  years  may  bring  forth  pro- 
vided you  both  remain  in  the  same  mind.  And  now  you 
know  what  you  have  to  guard  against  I  am  afraid  I  am 
sadly  unfaithful  to  my  trust.  Happily  for  you,  Cousin 
Christopher  will  not  be  here  to  plead  his  own  cause  yet 
And  you  are  quite  ctrXzm— positive — ^that  your  mind  is 
made  up?" 

"Quite  certain.  No  threats,  no  sneers,  no  persuasions 
will  ever  move  me.  I  have  promised  not  to  marry 
Martin  without  consent ;  but  I  have  also  vowed  never  to 
marry  any  one  else.  And  you  may  tell  them  so,  Aunt 
Dorothy;  they  will  spend  their  breath  in  vain  if  they 
urge  me  to  marry  my  cousin,  or  any  other  living  man. 
But  Cousin  Christopher !  How  dare  they  entertain  such 
an  abominable  idea  ?  " 

Then  the  bell  rang  for  prayers,  but  I  did  not  go  down. 
I  did  not  even  send  the  usual  excuses;  I  was  too  angry 
with  my  elder  aunts  to  treat  them  with  ordinary  respect 
I  told  Patience  that  I  should  not  want  her,  and  locked 
myself  into  my  room  ;  but  it  was  almost  daylight  before  I 
could  go  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE   BEST  POLICY. 

"  Should  Spring,  with  all  her  blossoms,  and  her  flowers 
To  be,  and  all  her  promised  fruit,  be 
Coupled  with  October  ?  " 

THE  March  winds  are  blowing  now,  and  the  March 
violets  are  shedding  their  sweetness  upon  the  chilly 
breeze,  and  I  have,  to  some  extent,  "  got  over,"  as  people 
say,  the  shock  I  received  on  the  evening  of  that  miserable 
Ash-Wednesday. 

I  went  in  fear  and  trembling  during  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  being  in  hourly  anticipation  of  an  attack  from  the 
powers  that  be;  but  as  evening  came  round  again,  and 
nothing  unusual  transpired,  and  I  was  not  summoned  to 
any  especial  audience,  I  took  heart  once  more,  and  began 
to  hope  that  matters  might  turn  out  more  favourably  than 
could  have  been  expected  I  questioned  Aunt  Dorothy 
quite  closely  on  the  following  day,  when  we  were  alone— 
for  she  and  I  sit  together  a  great  deal  now,  in  the  old  school- 
room and  elsewhere,  and  we  work  away  at  our  embroider}^- 
frames,  as  if  our  living  depended  on  it.  Had  anything  been 
said  downstairs,  when  I  did  not  make  my  appearance  at 
family  prayers  ?  No ;  Aunt  Bertha  was  in  a  very  mournful 
state  of  mind;  the  "  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  combined  with  salt  fish  and  hard  dumplings, 
having  evidently  impaired  her  digestion,  and  reduced  her  to 
such  a  state  of  depression  as  to  cause  her  to  retire  imme- 
diately the  servants  had  left  the  room,  without  concerning 
herself  at  all  as  to  my  unaccountable  absence. 

"  She  said  she  was  '  very  low '  / "  continued  Aunt 
Dorothy ;  *'  and  when  she  is  loWy  you  know  she  is  always 
extremely  unamiable,  and  her  society  is  anything  but 
desirable.  I  think  Joanna  was,  secretly,  very  much  relieved 
when  she  took  Prim's  arm,  and  observed  that  she  would  bid 
her  'good   night'  there  and  then,  as  she  would  be  very 
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much  better  alone  and  undisturbed  Nor  did  Joanna  seem 
quite  in  her  usual  spirits ;  her  jour  maigre  had  not  agreed 
with^er ;  she  complained  of  having  felt  ready  for  bed  the 
whole  evening;  and  she  was  rather  afraid  poor  Bertha 
would  suffer  for  her  temerity  of  the  morning.  I  replied  that 
it  was  but  too  probable ;  and  while  I  was  thinking  whether  I 
might  not  as  well  return  to  my  own  fireside,  and  enjoy  an 
hour's  quiet  reading — for  /  was  not  in  the  least  sleepy — 
Joanna  asked  me  where  you  were,  and  I  said  you  had  gone 
to  bed,  or  to  your  room  with  a  tiresome  headache. 
I  thought  days  of  abstinence  did  not  suit  your  constitution 
any  more  than  mine,  and  that  I  had  administered  some 
substantial  refreshment  in  my  own  chamber.  To  which 
piece  of  information  she  answered,  somewhat  irrelevantly, 
*  And  you  had  supped  together,  of  course.  Have  you  said 
anything  to  Esther  about  her  forthcoming  engagement  to 
Christopher?'  I  told  her  that  I  had,  and  that  you 
repudiated  the  remotest  idea  of  such  an  incongruous 
match ;  you  would  not  even  take  into  consideration  the 
mere  contingency  of  such  a  connection." 

**  I  am  glad  you  said  that,  Aunt  Dorothy,"  I  returned; 
"  I  do  hope  you  spoke  out  on  my  behalf,  and  unequivoc- 
ally?" 

"  I  told  Joanna  that  nothing  would  induce  you  to  listen 
to  the  scheme ;  you  would  not  even  grant  a  hearing  to  your 
mother's  rejected  lover;  and  that  your  answer  would  be 
precisely  the  same,  even  if  no  Martin  Soames  existed.'* 

"  And  was  she  convinced  ?  Did  she  believe  that  I  was 
not  to  be  persuaded  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  know,  Joanna  is  not  easily  to  be  defeated ; 
when  once  she  has  arranged  a  plan,  she  steadily  perseveres 
till  she  has  carried  it  out ;  and  she  only  laughed  and  said 
that  your  folly  was  exactly  what  she  had  apprehended  ;  but 
she  imagined  you  would  come  to  your  senses  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  and  Cousin  Christopher  was  in  no  great 
hurry,  and  would  not  like  you  any  better  for  your  instant 
acceptance  of  his  suit." 

"  His  suit,  indeed ! "  I  replied,  angrily.  "  Forgive  me> 
Aunt  Dorothy,  but  I  cannot  listen  with  common  patience 
to  so  foolish  and  wicked  a  proposition.     I  have  entirely 
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regarded  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  as  an  uncle,  and  one  does  not 
entertain  proposals  of  marriage  from  one's  uncle  ;  the  mere 
idea  is  revolting. 

"  But,  Esther,  that  plea  will  scarcely  serve  your  turn ; 
for  he  is  not  your  uncle.  He  is  your  cousin,  and  therefore 
not  within  the  prohibited  degrees." 

"  He  is  my  mother's  cousin  ;  and  I  know,  from  what  you 
have  told  me,  that  she  strongly  objected  to  this  kind  of 
intermarriage.  Such  an  alliance  may  be  legal — I  am  sorry 
to  think  it  is — but  I  have  always  heard  that  it  is  most  inex-. 
pedient,  and,  in  this  case,  it  would  be  most  unholy.  But 
what  can  have  started  such  a  senseless  notion  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  see,  Esther,  that  it  is  most  desirable  that 
Cousin  Christopher,  as  the  last  male  heir  of  the  Wynter- 
thorpes,  should  marry  and  found  a  generation  of  his  own  ? 
We  cannot  wish  the  race  to  expire  with  him." 

"I  hope  the  race  will  be  perpetuated  so  long  as  time 
exists,'*  I  returned ;  "  only  I  protest  against  being  in  any 
way  concerned  in  its  perpetuation.  Let  Cousin  Christopher 
marry,  by  all  means ;  he  may  take  a  wife,  and  a  young  wife, 
too,  if  it  please  him — why  should  he  not  ?  although  I  must 
say  it  is  a  little  late  in  the  day,  for  he  must  be  a  confirmed 
old  bachelor.  Still,  as  he  has  plenty  of  money  and  occupies 
a  high  position,  to  say  nothing  of  his  blue-blood  and  his 
unblemished  pedigree,  I  dare  say  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  securing  a  blooming  and  youthful  bride.  Why  should 
you  not  marry  him  yourself.  Aunt  Dorothy  ?  There  would 
not  be  so  very  much  disparity,  though  I  think  he  is  rather 
too  old  for  you." 

"  Why  ?  Because  he  does  not  want  me,  and  because  I 
would  not  accept  him  if  I  did.  I  never  had  a  taste  for 
intermarriage  among  the  members  of  one  family ;  I  cannot 
believe  in  any  delicate-minded  girl  thinking  of  her  cousin 
otherwise  than  as  a  brother.  Cousins  may  marry,  I  fancy, 
from  being  thrown  together ;  half  the  marriages  in  the  world 
come  of  that^  I  have  little  doubt ; — from  expediency,  from 
questions  of  property,  from  union  of  family  interests,  as 
would  be  the  case  in  this  instance,  but  from  pure  affection, 
from  genuine  preference,  very  seldom,  if,  indeed,  ever.  But 
with  yourself,  the  consanguinity  is  one  degree  less  remote." 
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"That  makes  no  difference — can  make  none;  and  I 
quite  agree  with  you  in  feeling  that  all  such  unions  are 
contrary  to  good  taste,  if  not  something  rather  worse.  Let 
us  talk  no  more  about  it.  Only,  I  shall  run  away  if  I  am 
harassed  by  Mr.  Wynterthorpe's  pretensions;  if  any  one 
attempts  to  force  me  into  a  marriage  to  which  neither  my 
heart  nor  my  will  consents,  I  shall  consider  that  the  promise 
which  I  freely  made  becomes  null  and  void,  and  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  place  myself  under  the  only  protection  which  I 
have  a  right  to  claim." 

And  there  the  conversation  ended,  and  nothing  has  been 
said  by  either  of  my  elder  aunts.  Aunt  Dorothy  proffers  no 
counsel ;  and  I  own,  situated  as  she  is,  it  must  be  extremely 
difficult  to  give  it.  What  my  own  line  of  action  is  to  be  I 
cannot  exactly  determine,  but  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it, 
take  the  initiative,  however  slightly.  I  have  made  sufficient 
protest,  I  think,  not  to  be  misunderstood,  not  to  have 
silence  taken  for  consent ;  and  now  the  next  move  must  be 
made  by  the  opposing  forces.  Aunt  Joanna  is  a  person  of 
very  few  words ;  she  will  wait,  I  imagine,  till  she  has  a 
decided  reason  for  speaking ;  she  will  take  a  good  deal  for 
granted  till  the  actual  crisis  shall  be  near  at  hand.  I 
scarcely  understand  Aunt  Bertha's  tactics,  if  she  has  any, 
for  she  has  not  made  a  single  allusion  to  the  vexed  subject, 
and  she  has  refrained  from  her  customary  sarcasms ;  but, 
then,  I  have  not  seen  so  much  of  her  as  usual ;  she  has 
been  confined  to  her  room,  though  not  to  her  bed,  since 
that  memorable  Ash  Wednesday,  and  Prim  has  been  her 
sole  attendant. 

But  one  good  turn  Aunt  Dorothy  has  done  me,  for  which 
I  shall  feel  eternally  grateful.  I  was  practising  •  on  the 
schoolroom  piano,  when  she  came  in.  "  Stop,  Esther,"  she 
said,  "  I  have  a  word  for  your  ear ;  you  are  in  need  of  good 
advice." 

"  I  am,  indeed,"  I  answered ;  "  I  have  been  going 
through  this  long  sonata  quite  mechanically,  my  mind 
being  so  much  preoccupied  with  more  important  con- 
cerns. I  do  need  advice.  Aunt  Dorothy ;  are  you  come 
to  give  it?" 

"No,  child ;  not  I.     I  am  not  very  wise  myself,  and  my 
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sisters  still  treat  me  as  in  every  respect  their  junior,  if  not 
their  inferior.  As  to  the  counsel  I  might  offer,  I  feel  that  I 
have  scarcely  a  right  to  give  it,  for  I  do  not  and  cannot 
take  their  view  of  the  scheme,  and  I  do  not  care  distinctly 
to  oppose  myself  to  their  will,  or  what  they  hold  to  be  their 
wisdom.  But  though  I  am  silent  myself— «^«/r«/ — I  have 
found  a  friend  to  whom  you  may  safely  open  your  heart, 
and  whom  duty  does  not  preclude  from  candid  utterance. 
I  have  made  a  sort  of  appointment  for  you,  Esther." 

"  With  whom  ?"  I  asked  breathlessly,  dropping  my  fingers 
from  the  keys — for  a  moment  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
wonder  whether  she  had  arranged  an  interview  for  me  with 
Martin,  or  perhaps  with  his  mother,  who  is  said  on  all 
hands  to  be  a  very  sensible  and  judicious  person,  the  which 
I  can  easily  believe,  seeing  that  my  Martin  is  her  son.  But 
a  moment's  reflection  convinced  me  that  Aunt  Dorothy 
would  never  so  far  forget  herself  as  to  side  openly  "  with  the 
enemy,"  as  the  Soaraeses  have  been  styled  in  the  privacy  of 
Wyntercombe.  Her  reply  came  quickly,  even  as  the  wild^ 
improbable  notion  flitted  across  my  brain. 

"  Lady  Rachel,  of  course.  To  whom  else  should  I  speak 
of  our  family  affairs  ?  " 

"I  might  have  guessed  as  much.  Will  she  come 
here?" 

"  No.  A  visit  here  would  not  avail  much  in  a  case 
where  free  and  uninterrupted  conversation  is  requisite.  I 
saw  Lady  Rachel  yesterday,  when  I  went  into  Southchester 
to  give  my  monthly  orders,  and  she  and  I  had  luncheon 
together  at  the  George  Hotel.  I  told  her  all  that  had 
passed  between  you  and  me,  and  also  between  myself  and 
my  sisters.  I  explained  to  her  exactly  what  I  supposed 
were  the  family  tactics,  and  the  difficulty  in  which  you 
would  be  placed  as  soon  as  Cousin  Christopher  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  or  as  soon  as  proposals  should  be  definitely 
made." 

"  Was  she  not  very  much  surprised  ?  " 

"  Extremely  so ;  and  she  said  some  things  that  were  not 

exactly  complimentary  of  Joanna  and  of  Bertha.     Lady 

Rachel  can  speak  her  mind  very  freely,  and  with  remarkable 

candour,  when  she  is  at  all  roused.     Of  course  she  wanted 
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to  know  what  was  your  programme ;  that  you  would  yield 
she  never  for  an  instant  fancied." 

"I  thank  herYor  that ;  I  am  glad  to  think  she  knows  me 
too  well  to  suspect  me  of  cowardice.  What  did  you  say, 
Aunt  Dorothy?" 

"  I  could  say  very  little,  Esther,  for,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
there  is  little  to  be  said.  I  told  her  you  were  very  much 
distressed,  quite  uncertain  how  to  act  for  the  best;  only 
steadfast  in  your  determination  not  to  listen  to  any  repre- 
sentations which  might  be  made,  and  ready  to  leave 
Wyntercombe,  if  necessary,  rather  than  receive  Mr.  Wynter- 
thorpe  as  an  acknowledged  suitor.  I  told  her  that  I 
scarcely  felt  justified  in  encouraging  you  to  open  revolt, 
which  seemed  the  only  alternative  possible,  if  I  counselled 
at  all ;  and  I  finished  by  asking,  if  she — who  could  not 
have  any  such  scruples,  and  who  was  a  person  of  weight  in 
our  circle — would  not  undertake  to  consider  the  matter 
herself,  and  give  you  suitable  advice." 

"  And  she  consented  ?  " 

"  She  did  so,  and  willingly ;  I  never  saw  her  so  interested 
in  my  life  in  anybody  as  she  is  in  you,  and,  I  think,  in  Mr. 
Soames  also.  We  spoke  first  of  her  lunching  at  Wynter- 
combe ;  but  very  little  consideration  convinced  us  that  the 
plan  would  not  answer ;  she  would  be  very  welcome  here,  as 
she  always  is,  but  Joanna,  and  Bertha,  too,  if  she  ventured 
downstairs,  would  naturally  hold  her  as  their  visitor,  and 
engross  the  whole  period  of  her,  stay.  Besides,  she  could 
not  very  well  contradict  or  appear  to  oppose  her  friends  in 
their  own  house.  It  seemed  to  both  of  us  that  you  should 
go  to  her.  She  will,  therefore,  despatch  a  note  to  you,  some 
time  this  evening,  asking  you,  with  your  aunts'  permission, 
to  spend  to-morrow  at  The  Court.  I  do  not  think  she  will 
receive  a  refusal." 

As  indeed  she  did  not.  Aunt  Joanna  only  said,  "So 
Lady  Rachel  wants  you  again,  Esther?  Well!  I  am 
rather  surprised  at  her  finding  pleasure  in  the  society  of  so 
young  and  unformed  a  person.  I  hope  you  impute  her  con- 
descension to  its  true  source,  her  great  natural  kindness  and 
almost  unequalled  amiability.  Of  course,  we  never  disap- 
point Lady  Rachel  Raleigh,  so  I  shall  expect  you  to  be 
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ready  to  step  into  the  carriage  precisely  at  eleven  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning.     You  will  return  to  dinner,  of  course." 

In  the  old  times  I  should  have  propdsed  walking  to 
Raleigh  Court,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  distance  was  not  of 
any  great  account ;  but  I  knew  quite  well  that  I  should  not 
be  allowed  to  take  my  walks  abroad  unaccompanied  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Martin  was  at  Southchester — was 
generally  there — all  the  week ;  but  I  might  haply  encounter 
some  of  the  Soames'  family,  a  contingency  which  was,  in  my 
aunts'  estimation,  to  be  avoided  When  I  went  into  Aunt 
Bertha's  room  she  simply  said,  "  Put  on  that  new  dress  that 
came  the  other  day  from  Miss  Birch's,  the  violet  French 
merino,  with  the  embroidered  robe,  and  you  may  have  my 
sable  furs,  if  you  like ;  I  thought  your  ermine  muff  and 
victorine  looked  rather  soiled  when  I  saw  them  on  Sunday. 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  appear  at  The  Court  otherwise  than 
perfectly  dressed." 

So  I  wore  my  Aunt  Bertha's  costly  sables,  for  to  have 
declined  the  offer  would  have  displeased  her  exceedingly. 
In  such  unimportant  matters,  how  kind,  how  thoughtful  she 
is.  Indeed,  how  generous  all  my  aunts  are  !  If  I  had 
formed  an  attachment  according  to  their  wishes,  I  should 
be  laden  with  presents.  If  I  were  engaged,  as  they  desired 
me  to  be  engaged,  I  should  have  a  trousseau  worthy  of  a 
princess. 

The  carriage  came  round  at  the  appointed  time,  and  I 
need  not  say  I  was  quitQ  ready ;  Darke  and  Fearns  were 
both  in  attendance,  as  they  had  been  on  a  former  occasion. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  was  safely  deposited  in  dear 
Lady  Rachel's  morning-room,  where  promiscuous  visitors 
are  never  announced.  We  wasted  no.  more  time  before 
plunging  into  the  conversation  on  the  one  engrossing  sub- 
ject, and  I  found  that  she  was  nearly  as  well  informed  as  I 
could  wish  her  to  be,  though,  of  course,  I  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  on  my  own  account,  and  I  finished  with  an  appeal 
for  the  wise  counsel  which  I  had  come  prepared  to  receive 
from  her. 

"  My  dear,"  she  answered,  when,  in  her  usual  style,  she 
had  pondered  her  reply,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  no 
fresh  advice  to  give  you  ;  only,  be  steadfast,  and  wait  I — 
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wait  for  the  daylight,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  surely  dawn 
upon  your  path,  and — do  nothing  rashly'^ 

"I  must  refuse,  and  refuse  persistently,  the  intended 
honour." 

"  That,  of  course ;  your  situation  with  regard  to  Martin 
Soames  complicates  the  matter,  perhaps,  but  it  does  not 
really  alter  it.  Even  if  perfectly  disengaged,  and  quite  un- 
attached, you  could  not  obey  your  aunts  in  this  particular. 
To  begin  with — you  regard  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  as  a  kins- 
man ;  then,  your  affection  for  him  can  only  be  accounted  as 
in  a  certain  stnsQ— filial.  Your  ages  are  too  diverse ;  nor 
can  the  match,  in  any  way,  be  considered  an  equal,  or  a 
suitable  one." 

'*I  thought  cousins  were  almost  the  same  as  brothers 
and  sisters,"  I  returned.  "Of  all  men  in  the  worlds 
Cousin  Christopher  is  the  last  of  whom  I  should  ever  have 
dreamed  as  a  possible  admirer.  My  mother,  you  know,, 
was  his  first  love,  and  she  shrank  from  the  idea  of  being 
anything  more  to  him  than  a  cousin ;  she  strongly  objected 
to  cousins  intermarrying." 

**  I  know  she  did ;  and  so  do  I.  If  one  of  my  own 
children  had  desired  to  marry  a  cousin,  I  do  not  say  I 
should  have  obstinately  refused  consent,  for  I  believe  that 
our  control,  as  parents,  over  our  offspring's  future  is  but 
limited.  People,  when  they  come  to  mature  age,  when 
they  have  had  proper  experience  of  the  world,  and  have 
been  duly  tried  and  tested,  so  that  they  may  be  sure  that 
they  know  their  own  minds — when  the  judgment  of  dis- 
cretion confirms  that  of  youthful  impulse  and  glamour — 
I  thmk  should  be  left  to  decide  for  themselves.  But, 
Esther,  I  should  have  opposed  such  a  match  with  all  my 
strength.  I  should  have  exercised  all  reasonable  authority 
to  put  an  end  to  it ;  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince my  erring  son  or  daughter — had  such  an  one 
ever  existed — of  the  utter  mistake  that  would  be  per- 
petrated, if  the  proposed  union  came  to  pass.  As  you 
grow  older,  you  will  understand  more  thoroughly  the 
force,  the  rationale  of  what  I  am  saying  to  you.  No ;  the 
marriage  of  cousins  is,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  altogether 
inexpedient;   the  only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  the 
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blunder — and  it  is  a  very  poor  one — is  on  the  score  of 
property y  and  family  interests,  generally." 

"  That  will  be  the  plea  my  aunts  will  urge,  I  have  little 
doubt,"  I  answered  "There  are  but  two  of  us  in  the 
world  who  count  as  Wynterthorpes,  and  I  am  only  half  a 
one.  In  point  of  law,  I  am  a  Wynne,  of  course ;  as  the 
heiress  of  Wyntercombe,  I  might,  of  course,  take  rank  as 
a  Wynterthorpe.  I  cannot  see  why  Cousin  Christopher 
should  not  marry  Aunt  Dorothy;  she  is  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  his  junior." 

But  Lady  Rachel  shook  her  head.  "Dorothy  has  no 
ambition  to  wed  her  cousin,  I  know,  and  the  obstacle 
which  your  mother  could  not  surmount  would  still  exist. 
She  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  has  far  more  serious 
views  on  the  subject  of  marriage  than  she  had  in  her  youth. 
She  regretted — as  matters  then  turned  out — that  poor 
Isabel  so  uncompromisingly  refused  to  listen  to  Christopher 
Wynterthorpe ;  but  she  feels  now  that  she  decided  wisely 
and  well.  There  is  no  compulsion,  no  harshness  to  be 
dreaded  from  your  Aunt  Dorothy.  If  she  cannot  lend 
her  aid  as  regards  your  own  wishes,  she  will  offer  no 
opposition." 

"She  will  be  *  neutral';  she  has  said  so  more  than 
once." 

"And  that,  as  matters  stand,  is  the  most  that  can  be 
expected  of  her ;  though  I  think,  if  affairs  come  to  a  crisis 
— as  may  be  the  case  should  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  publicly 
enter  the  lists — she  will  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  herself  on 
the  side  of  right  and  justice.  It  is  well  for  you,  Esther, 
that  all  your  aunts  are  not  unanimous." 

"And  your  counsel  is  that  I  take  no  decisive  step." 

"  What  sort  of  step  did  you  think  you  might  take  ? " 

"The  step  of  seeking  another  home — how,  or  where, 
I  am  doubtful.  But  I  have  learned,  chiefly  from  Aunt 
Dorothy,  what,  indeed,  can  be  no  secret— that  I  have  an 
income  of  my  own  so  long  as  I  remain  unmarried." 

"  That  you  are  entitled  to  something  like  a  Government 
pension,  I  am  well  aware;  as  long  as  you  remain  Esther 
Wynne  you  may  claim  from  certain  sources— as  the 
daughter  of  a  deceased   Indian   civil   servant — an  allow- 
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ance  of  ;^ioo  a  year.  On  that  you  can  live  quietly  and 
comfortably ;  but,  my  dear,  I  hope  things  may  never  come 
to  such  a  pass  as  to  justify  you  in  withdrawing  yourself 
from  your  own  family.  Bear  as  much  as  you  possibly 
can,  and  ask  God  to  grant  you  wisdom  and  patience; 
be  content  to  live  your  life  from  day  to  day,  and  let 
what  the  world  would  term  ^ your  destiny^  come  to  you 
—do  not  seek  it  yourself;  do  not  go  out  of  your  way  to 
meet  it  If  your  aunts  do  not  mention  Mr.  Wynlerthorpe, 
or  press  him  upon  your  immediate  notice,  keep  silence 
respecting  him  and  his  pretensions.  Go  on  in  your  usual 
routine,  making  no  change  whatever ;  when  the  hour  really 
strikes,  and  action  of  any  sort  is  imperative,  doubt  not 
that  you  will  be  guided  aright.  In  the  meantime,  my  dear, 
trust! — trust  your  Heavenly  Father's  goodness,  and  leave 
all  to  Him,  being  fully  confident  that  He  will  order  your 
life  as  shall  be  best  for  you,  not  only  on  this  earth,  but  in 
in  the  world  to  come. " 

"  I  will  try  to  do  so,  dear  Lady  Rachel ;  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  be  calm,  to  trust  and  wait  till  God  shall  appear 
on  my  behalf.  When  the  time  arrives,  I  dare  say — I 
know — I  shall  be  guided  into  the  right  path.  I  only  wish 
I  had  not  been  told  what  was  actually  impending ;  ignor- 
ance is  bliss,  you  know,  sometimes." 

**So  it  is  said  ;  but  in  your  case,  in  every  case,  I  doubt 
not  the  enlightenment  was  *  ordered  '  by  the  great  Captain 
at  the  helm.  My  dear,  just  believe  that  all  your  ways  are 
ordered^  and  you  will  be  saved  an  immensity  of  worry." 

"I  wonder  if  my  aunts  will  speak  to  you  of  what  is 
proposed  ?  " 

"  If  they  do,  I  shall  tell  them  very  plainly  what  are  my 
sentiments.  If  they  have  the  right  to  refuse  you  to  the 
man  of  your  choice — and  for  the  present  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  they  are  without  right — they  are  certainly  not 
warranted  in*  forcing  upon  you  the  man  of  theirs.  The 
utmost  they  can  claim  from  you  in  this  matter  which  so 
deeply  concerns  your  future  is  a  negative  obedience.  As 
I  understand,  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  is  still  in  Vienna  ?  " 

"That  is  where  he  is  supposed  to  be,  for  reference  is 
often  made  as  to  his  whereabouts  in  my  hearing.     Aunt 
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Joanna  did  say  something,  which  I  did  not  exactly  catch, 
about  Copenhagen.  Still,  wherever  he  may  be  now,  and 
whatever  may  be  his  arrangements,  I  know  that  he 
fully  intends  being  in  town  for  the  opening  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Of  course,  you  know  that  we  are  all  going  up  in  a 
few  weeks  ?  " 

"  I  know ;  because  I  shall  be  due  myself  in  Mount 
Street  directly  after  Easter,  and  Joanna  wrote  to  me  a 
month  ago  about  a  house,  or  some  rooms  rather,  that 
were  to  be  let  in  Harley  Street  My  son  and  his  family 
will  be  in  London  for  the  season  this  year,  and  the  Sey- 
mours have  their  own  house  in  Berkeley-square." 

**  Why  do  we  not  go  to  Grosvenor  Square,  where  my 
aunts  have  their  own  house?" 

"  Because  it  is  let  on  a  long  lease,  not  yet  expired ;  and 
it  is  let  because  your  Aunt  Bertha  will  never  enter  it  again.  ^ 
St  George's  Church,  in  Hanover  Square,  and  that  most 
desirable  family  mansion,  which  is  as  much  your  aunts' 
own  property  as  Wyntercombe — and  which  may^  one  day, 
be  yours — ^are  the  last  places  that  poor  Bertha  will  con- 
sent to  visit.  Not  within  sight  of  either  place  has  she 
ever  passed  since  that  fatal  day,  which  she  cannot  forget. 
We  shall  see  each  other  very  often,  I  hope,  in  town — 
Mount  Street  and  Harley  Street  are  not  so  very  far  apart 
— and  perhaps  I  may  have  the  honour  of  presenting  you ; 
this  I  have  not  promised  Joanna,  because  I  am  a  little 
afraid  that  the  unwonted  fatigue  of  a  Drawing-room  may 
be  too  much  for  an  old  woman." 

And  here  our  conversation  on  this  important  topic 
terminated,  and  I  went  home  very  much  cheered  and 
strengthened,  as  I  always  am  after  serious  talk  with  my 
most  excellent  friend.  And  I  told  Aunt  Dorothy  that 
night  that  I  had  resolved,  by  God's  help,  to  take  things 
quietly  and  coolly,  leaving  each  day  to  unfold  its  own 
good  or  evil,  and  dismissing  all  anxious  care  for  the 
future — the  sacred  future,  as  Lady  Rachel  herself  calls  it 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE     GREAT      EXHIBITION. 

"  I  felt  a  thrill  of  love  and  awe. 

To  mark  the  different  garb  of  each. 
The  changing  tongue,  the  various  speech 

Together  blent. 
A  thrill,  methinks,  like  his,  who  saw 

'  All  people  dwelling  upon  earth. 
Praising  our  God  with  solemn  mirth. 
And  one  consent !  *  " 

WE  are  in  London  again ;  we  have  been  "up  "  exactly 
one  fortnight.  The  house — or  rather  part  of  the 
house — in  Harley  Street,  was  taken  for  us  by  the  agent  Lady 
Rachel  recommended ;  Prim  and  her  subordinates  packed 
and  packed.  Hudson  and  Darke,  and  the  "  sacred  beasts  " 
preceded  us,  as  before,  and  we  travelled  up  to  town  by  the 
noon-day  train,  in  a  compartment  reserved  for  our  special 
accommodation.  I  like  Harley  Street,  I  think,  a  little  better 
than  I  liked  Mount  Street. 

Cousin  Christopher  was  not  here  to  receive  us,  as  had 
been  hoped,  for  he  is  still  in  Copenhagen,  on  some  very 
important  and  strictly  confidential  business ;  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  return  almost  immediately.  He  makes 
a  great  point — and  so  does  everybody — of  being  present  on 
the  first  of  May,  when  Her  Majesty  herself  is  to  open  the 
Exhibition.  It  will  be  a  most  splendid  and  brilliant  cere- 
monial, I  am  sure ;  nothing  else  is  talked  about  I  long  to 
see  the  inside  of  this  wonderful  Palace  of  Crystal  on  which 
the  sun  glitters  and  sparkles  whenever  it  shines.  I  wonder 
if  Martin  will  be  there.  It  is  just  possible,  but  not  at  all 
probable,  for  he  is  not  a  person  of  importance,  and  of 
course  there  will  not  be  room  for  all  the  world  on  the  day 
of  days.  We  had  some  little  difficulty  in  getting  our  own 
tickets,  and  only  succeeded  in  securing  them  through 
Hudson's  pertinacity,  and  the  free  use  he  made  of  Cousin 
Christopher's  name,  which  I  have  discovered  to  be,  in  many 
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cases,  potential.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  feel  quite  as 
grateful  to  him  as  I  should  be  to  any  one  else,  and  I  cannot 
help  wishing  he  would  remain  at  the  Court  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  instead  of  making  his  appearance,  here  in  Harley 
Street.  If  I  had  never  been  informed  of  his  "  honourable 
intentions,"  I  believe  I  should  rather  have  welcomed  his 
advent  than  deplored  it,  for  he  really  is  a  very  charming 
cousin ;  though  I  should  extremely  prefer  his  being  my 
**  uncle,"  because  one  cannot  marry  one's  uncle,  luckily,  be 
he  ever  so  marriageable. 
.  But  it  was  February  when  first  the  foreshadowing  of  this 
vexatious  troubfe  fell  upon  me ;  and  now  it  is  the  end  of 
April,  and  no  further  word  has  been  spoken  on  the  subject 
He  has  been  often  quoted;  he  is  talked  about  continually, 
now  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  "  hourly  expected  "  in  town  ; 
but  no  consequent  reference  is  ever  made  to  myself — 
perhaps  they  have  changed  their  plans ;  perhaps  Cousin 
Christopher  himself  has  altered  his  mind,  and  prefers  to 
sustain  only  a  paternal  relationship  towards  his  young  kins- 
woman, who  would  in  such  case  be  delighted  to  receive  his 
courteous  attention.  If  it  were  not  that  Aunt  Dorothy 
were  so  very  accurate — so  little  given  to  speak  without  full 
authority  for  what  she  states — I  should  begin  to  think  that 
she  had  made  some  absurd  mistake,  or  that  I  had  misappre- 
hended the  true  import  of  what  she  disclosed  to  me  on  the 
evening  of  Ash- Wednesday.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  greet 
him  as  "  uncle  "  when  he  does  arrive.  Uncles  are  splendid 
institutions  when  one  has  no  living  father,  and  I  am  sure  I 
could  be  a  most  affectionate  niece  ;  and  I  could  be  a  really 
loving  "cousin  " — if  cousins  might  be  as  safe  society  as 
brothers.  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  the  marriage  of 
such  near  relations  will  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  land.  I  said  as  much  to  Aunt  Dorothy,  but  she  ex- 
plained that,  however  inexpedient  such  marriages  might  be, 
however  objectionable,  they  could  not  be  rendered  illegal 
without  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject 

The  Court  returned  to  London  some  weeks  ago,  and  we 
are  told  the  Prince  Consort  has  been  engaged  night  and 
day  in  the  numberless  arrangements  for  the  grand  cere- 
monial.    The  Queen  is  to  pay  a  private  visit  to  the  Exhibi- 
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tion,  where  thousands  of  people  are  still  busily  occupied  in 
making  the  final  preparations  ;  they  say  the  poor  Prince  i» 
terribly  fagged,  for  he  is  really  the  mainspring  of  the  whole 
wonderful  concern.  I  suppose  London  was  never  fuller^ 
nor  more  thronged  with  illustrious  visitors  than  it  is  at 
present.  Mr,  Wynterthorpe,  when  he  comes — if  he  do 
come — will  be  quite  in  his  element  I  hope  he  will  be  so 
pleasantly  situated  that  he  will  not  trouble  his  head  about 
the  insignificant  womenkind  in  Harley  Street ;  though  my 
aunts,  I  am  -afraid,  would  be  extremely  disappointed  if  he 
failed  to  pay  us  all  proper  attention. 

To-day  is  the  29th  of  April,  and  I  saw  the  Queen  going 
to  the  Exhibition  ;  she  looked  a  little  tired  and  anxious,  I 
thought.  There  is  a  great  deal  still  to  be  done  before  the 
marvellous  May-day  festival,  which  is  only  the  day  after  to 
morrow.  And  I  have  just  heard  that  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  is 
at  his  club,  and  that  he  will  dine  with  us  at  eight  o'clock 
to-night,  if  we  have  no  engagement.  Curiously  enough,  I 
have  an  engagement,  though  my  elder  aunts  have  none. 
Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  accepted  an  informal  invitation  to 
spend  the  evening  in  Mount  Street,  in  order  to  be  intro- 
duced to  some  German  magnates,  with  whom  Lady  Rachel's 
son,  Mr.  Raleigh,  is  very  intimate.  So  I  shall  escape  the 
meeting  I  dread  for  a  few  hours  longer. 

May  2. — The  great  event  has  taken  place,  the  event 
upon  which  all  Europe  seemed  to  concentrate  its  gaze ;  and 
the  whole  thing  has  been  a  triumph,  for  Her  Majesty,  for 
the  Prince,  for  all  the  Royal  Family ;  for  everybody  who 
glories  in  the  name  of  Briton.  Cousin  Christopher  was 
still  in  Harley  Street  when  I  returned  from  Lady  Rachel's 
house,  at  a  rather  later  hour  than  had  been  intended — for 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  the  streets  were  so  crowded  that 
carriages  had  great  difficulty  in  taking  up  everywhere — but 
I  did  not  go  into  the  drawing-room,  on  the  plea  of  being 
exceedingly  tired.  Aunt  Dorothy  threw  off  her  burnous: 
and  went  in  dressed  as  she  was ;  I  sent  my  apologies  by 
her — it  was  rather  foolish,  perhaps,  but  I  felt  as  if  I  must 
put  off  the  evil  day  a  little  longer,  especially  as  our  meeting 
on  the  morrow  was  inevitable. 

And  on  the  morrow  we  did  meet,  at  luncheon,  and  Mr. 
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Wynterthorpe  was  extremely  polite,  as  he  always  is,  and 
made  the  most  gallant  and  courtier-like  speeches — ^particu- 
larly complimenting  me  on  my  improved  appearance.  I 
am  afraid  I  behaved  very  absurdly,  for  I  felt  my  cheeks 
glowing  while  my  eyes  sought  the  clusters  of  roses  upon  the 
Brussels  carpet,  and  I  felt  dreadfully  shy,  and  made  the 
most  stupid  rejoinders,  for  which  I  could  have  beaten 
myself.  How  is  it  that  one  can  never  say  just  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time  ?  I  have  thought  since  of  countless 
cool,  composed  answers  that  I  might  have  made,  so  many 
?  self-possessed  remarks,  all  tending  to  display  my  entire  and 
unassailable  indifference.  And  there  was  I  with  very  little 
more  than  monosyllables  at  my  command ;  I  was  as  discom- 
posed as  a  bread-and-butter  miss  who  has  not  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  schoolroom,  and  longs  for  her  governess  to 
keep  her  in  countenance.  And  every  time  Mr.  Wynter- 
thorpe addressed  me  I  felt  my  colour  rising,  and  my  em- 
barrassment, strive  as  I  would,  increase  to  absolute  pain.  I 
only  hope  he  did  not  construe  this  senseless  bashfulness 
into  actual  maiden  coyness,  which  he  might  have  considered 
slightly  encouraging.  And  there  is  an  alteration  in  his 
manner  towards  me ;  he  is  more  deferential,  to  a  certain 
extent  more  exigeant^  and  he  behaves  as  though  I  had  a 
special  claim  upon  his  regards.  I  hope  he  has  no  idea  of 
a  "  Dumbedike's  courtship  " ;  nothing  could  be  so  perplex- 
ing, so  utterly  provoking,  as  to  have  your  consent  taken  for 
granted. 

Mr.  Wynterthorpe  went  away  sooner  than  I  had  hoped 
for ;  he  was  going  to  dine  with  the  Corps  Diplomatique ; 
and  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house  half-a-dozen 
people  dropped  in  to  **  kettle-drum,"  and  to  discuss  the  on 
dits  of  to-day  and  the  expectations  of  to-morrow.  And 
during  the  evening  nothing  was  said  that  could  at  all  dis- 
concert me,  though  my  aunts  Joanna  and  Bertha  were  loud 
in  their  praises  of  Cousin  Christopher,  and  in  expressing 
their  satisfaction  at  his  return  to  England,  just  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  beginning  to  be  apprehensive  of  a 
disappointment.  And  Aunt  Bertha  remarked  that  it  would 
have  been  "quite  a  calamity"  had  he  been  detained  only  a 
few  days  longer,  just  at  the  time  that  we  should  have  been 
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reduced  to  extremity  for  the  lack  of  a  cavalier,  whose  duty 
as  well  as  pleasure  it  would  be  to  attend  us  on  this  most 
memorable  occasion. 

We  left  Harley  Street  yesterday  morning  at  about  half- 
past  ten  o'clock,  and  crossed  the  Park  by  the  route  which, 
according  to  the  official  instructions,  we  were  to  follow,  the 
ordinary  traffic  having  been  suspended  as  early  as  nine 
o'clock,  Hyde  Park  was  one  densely-crowded  mass  of 
human  beings,  all  in  the  most  enthusiastically  loyal  state  of 
mind.  The  sun  shone  resplendently,  and  gleamed  and 
glittered  upon  the  gigantic  building,  the  beautiful  "  Crystal 
Palace,"  which  everybody  says  is  the  last  wonder  of  the 
world,  far  surpassing  every  other  marvel  that  ever  existed. 
What  a  remarkably  clever  man  Mr.  Paxton  must  be  ! 

As  we  drove  up,  slowly  advancing,  after  getting  into  line, 
we  saw  that  the  flags  of  all  nations  were  floating  on  and 
about  the  immense  edifice;  we  reached  the  entrance  in- 
dicated on  our  tickets ;  and  then,  oh,  what  a  shock  of 
delighted  surprise !  what  a  magical  effect !  We  stood  in  the 
Great  Transept,  the  vastness  of  which  can  be  estimated  when 
one  remembers  that  it  encloses  two  huge  elms,  giants  of  the 
Park.  There  they  are,  as  free  and  unconfined  as  if  they 
grew  in  the  outer  air,  with  nothing  between  them  and  the 
open  sky ;  myriads  of  birds  disport  themselves  among  the 
branches,  and  among  the  waving  palms  and  the  tropical 
foliage  that  charms  the  eye,  as  surely  as  it  was  never 
charmed  in  this  country  before  !  Then  the  plash  of  the 
fountains,  the  wealth  of  glorious  flowers,  the  rich  dyes  of 
costly  stuffs  and  carpets,  which  could  be  seen  through  the 
vistas  in  the  nave,  longer  than  any  cathedral  aisle ;  the 
statuary,  the  thousand  wondrous  dazzling  productions,  the 
great  organ,  the  immense  concourse  of  people  thronging  all 
the  galleries,  and  much  of  the  floor,  and  hovering  about  the 
courts.  I  shall  never  forget  it ;  it  was  beyond  all  imagina.- 
tion,  it  had  to  be  seen,  in  order  to  be  only  faintly,  very 
faintly,  described. 

With  some  little  difficulty  we  got  to  our  seats,  marshalled 
by  a  lordly  official,  and  escorted  by  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  him- 
self. They  were  admirably  placed  ;  I  have  found  since  that 
we  owe  their  remarkably  advantageous    position  to  our 
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diplomatic  cousin,  who  had  done  wonders  for  us  through 
the  post  It  must  have  been  nearly  twelve  o'clock  when  we 
heard  the  trumpets,  which  announced  Her  Majesty's  arrival ; 
she  came  on  straight  into  the  middle  of  the  Great  Transept, 
and  there  was  a  throne  placed  in  front  of  the  crystal 
fountain ;  she  leaned  on  her  princely  husband's  arm^ 
and  he  held  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Royal,  a  fine  grown 
girl  of  her  age,  while  the  Queen  led,  also  by  the  hand,  the 
*  heir  of  this  mighty  realm — Albert,  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
cheering  was  tremendous,  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  says  he  never 
heard  anything  like  it.  The  organ  and  the  resounding 
orchestra  was  almost  overpowered;  and  the  Queen,  our 
dear,  good  Queen,  looked  so  sweet,  and  gracious,  and 
matronly,  with  a  face  beaming  with  joy  and  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  success  of  this  great  and  unsurpassed 
"  Peace  Festival,"  which,  I  believe,  unites  the  industry  oi 
all  the  nations  upon  earth.  I  think  she  must  have  felt  it 
almost  /oo  much  for  her. 

"  God  save  the  Queen  "  was  sung,  as  I  shall  never  hear 
it  sung  again.  And  then  the  Prince,  at  the  head  of  the 
Commissioners — all  political  and  distinguished  personages, 
— read  some  sort  of  Address,  or  Report,  to  Her  Majesty,  to 
which,  if  I  remember  aright,  she  returned  a  formal  answer. 
Then  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  offered  up  a  prayer, 
and  then  followed  the  *' Hallelujah  Chorus,"  which  rang 
through  the  immense  building,  making  one  think  of  the 
**  Everlasting  Song,"  of  the  voice  of  the  great  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number,  which  is  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings — saying 
eternally — "Alleluia!  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth ! " 

Afterwards  the  procession,  headed  by  the  Queen,  began. 
It  was  composed  of  the  representatives  of  all  nations,  and  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  our  own  country  ;  it  was  splen- 
didly arranged,  and,  as  we  are  assured,  in  the  exact  order 
which  had  been  prescribed.  Again  there  were  deafening 
cheers,  which  seemed  to  echo  through  the  vast  palace  of 
crystal,  and  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  many  an 
eye  was  moist  with  uncontrollable  emotion.  The  French- 
men shouted  their  "  Vivas/''  and  "  Vive  ia  ReineP'  on  every 
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side.  I  should  think  the  day  will  be  one  of  the  brightest 
in  the  dear  Queen's  life,  and  in  that  of  her  honoured 
husband.  The  military  band  played  the  march  from 
Athalie ;  it  was  very  fine.  The  old  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Anglesey  walked  arm-in-arm. 

When  the  Queen  returned  to  her  seat,  the  Prince  ordered 
Lord  Breadalbane  to  declare  that  the  Great  Exhibition  was 
duly  opened,  and  accordingly,  in  a  loud  sonorous  voice, 
his  lordship  spoke  :  "  Her  Majesty  commands  me  to  declare 
the  Exhibition  open."  And  then  followed  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  such  cheering  as  nobody  ever  seemed  to  have 
heard  before.  Lady  Rachel  and  her  party  were  not  very 
far  off  during  the  whole  ceremony,  but  not  so  admirably 
situated  as  we  were.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  I  hear,  kept 
his  eighty-second  birthday  on  this  august  festival ;  the 
Queen's  last  baby,  Prince  Arthur,  is  his  godson,  and  was 
named  "Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert,"  the  first  name 
being  after  his  illustrious  godfather. 

When  it  was  all  over,  we  drove  back  to  Harley  Street, 
still  through  crowds  of  an  excited  but  rejoicing  populace. 
We  went  straight  home,  for  Aunt  Bertha  was  terribly  ex- 
hausted, and  Aunt  Joanna  sadly  needing  rest.  Mr.  Wyn- 
terthorpe  and  Aunt  Dorothy,  however,  went  across  the 
Green  Park  and  reached  Buckingham  Palace  just  as  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort,  with  the  elder  children, 
appeared  on  the  balcony,  and  were  again  received  with 
those  tremendous  cheers.  I  have  been  told  since  that  Her 
Majesty  declared  this  May-day  to  be  the  proudest  and 
happiest  day  of  her  life ! — that  the  scene  can  never  be 
effaced  from  her  memory — I  am  sure  it  never  will  be  from 
mine,  should  I  live  to  be  an  infirm  octogenarian :  and  that 
the  name  of  the  Prince  Consort  will  be  deservedly  immor- 
talised. We  were  told  in  this  morning's  papers  that  25,000 
people  were  within  the  Exhibition  itself;  I  was  not  so 
happy  as  to  catch  a  sight  of  my  dear  Martin  among  them  ; 
also,  it  was  calculated,  that  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
of  people  were  assembled  between  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
Buckingham  Palace ;  and  yet  so  perfect  were  the  arrange- 
ments that  not  one  accident,  not  a  single  police  case,  re- 
sulted from  this  mighty  gathering. 

13 
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Mr.  Wynterthorpe  and  Aunt  Dorothy  returned  greatly 
delighted,  but  very  much  tired.  We  had  dinner  a  little 
earlier  than  usual ;  and  then  they,  and  I  with  them,  went  to 
the  Covent  Garden  Opera,  and  saw  the  Huguenots^  a  most 
splendid  and  successful  performance.  The  Queen  and 
Prince,  and  some  of  their  royal  guests,  were  there;  the 
Royal  box  was  almost  full;  and  again  I  listened  to  our 
magnificent  National  Anthem,  which  is  second  to  nothing, 
in  my  estimation,  save  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus."  Of  course, 
the  Royal  party  were  received  with  all  possible  acclaim,  and 
the  house  was  crowded.  I  found  that  the  box  we  occupied 
had  been  retained  by  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  long  before.  How 
many  pleasures  and  benefits  we  owe  to  our  kind  Cousin 
Christopher.  Aunt  Dorothy  says  that  through  him  we  are 
favoured  with  such  opportunities  as  are  scarcely  likely  to 
recur  in  the  course  of  a  long  life-time.  When  the  opera 
was  over,  we  were  too  much  fatigued  to  finish  up  the  day 
by  seeing  the  illuminations ;  besides,  we  were  a  little  anxious 
about  Aunt  Bertha,  whom  we  had  left  at  home  very  much 
the  worse,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  for  her  morning^s  exertion  and 
excitement.  Mr.  Wynterthorpe,  even,  was  too  tired  to  keep 
an  engagement  which  he  had  made  to  sup  at  his  cljib  ;  and 
as  for  Aunt  Dorothy  and  myself,  we  were  both  thankful  to 
lie  down  and  rest  in  peace  ;  but  though  I  slept  soundly,  I 
fancied  I  could  hear  the  roll  of  carriages  all  night,  and  the 
loud  huzzas  and  the  music  were  confused  with  the  beau- 
tiful opera  in  my  dreams.  Ah,  indeed !  it  was  a  wonderful 
festival ;  a  most  brilliant  and  for-ever  memorable  day. 

To-morrow,  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  will  be  at  the  Royal 
Academy  dinner,  and  I  believe  the  Prince  Consort  will 
be  there;  an  unwontedly  illustrious  company  is  expected 
to  assemble. 

Midsummer  Day. — We  are  still  in  town,  and  we  have 
seen  and  done  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things,  but  once  more  I 
am  in  sad  disgrace  with  my  two  elder  aunts.  Mr,  Wynter- 
thorpe is  gone  back  to  Copenhagen  ;  and  I  am — not  to  be 
presented !  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  honour  of  kissing 
my  dear  Queen's  hand ;  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  immensely, 
I  am  sure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  occasion  itself;  but,  all 
things  considered,  t  am  not  very  sorry  to  miss  the  pageant. 
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As  I  have  remarked  before,  I  think,  in  this  Diary,  I  have 
not  a  genius  for  dissipation ;  I  am  soon  wearied  out  with 
continual  gaieties ;  and  if  I  had  been  what  Aunt  Joanna 
calls  "  properly  introduced,"  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
I  might  have  been  placed  in  a  rather  embarrassing 
position. 

For  it  is  understood  now — fully  understood — that  I  am 
to  take  rank  simply  as  Miss  Wynne;  I  shall  never  be 
acknowledged  heiress  of  Wyntercombe.  I  have  declined, 
at  once  and  for  ever  the  honour  of  Cousin  Christopher's 
hand ;  he  must  look  out  for  some  other  lady  of  Capen- 
hurst. 

Things  went  very  pleasantly  for  some  weeks,  and  matters 
were  being  settled  about  my  presentation  to  Her  Majesty, 
when  something  that  was  said  one  day,  apropos  of  people 
being  "presented  on  their  marriage,"  startled  me  not  a 
little,  for  I  discovered  that  by  some  mysterious  and  most 
inexplicable  process  I  was  supposed  to  be  compromised! 
Things  were  taken  for  granted,  and  though  no  distinct  pro- 
posals had  ever  been  made,  it  seemed  to  be  an  understood 
thing  that  I  was  to  consider  myself  betrothed  to  Mr.  Wyn- 
terthorpe.  It  was  high  time  to  speak  if  I  wished  to  extri- 
cate myself  in  honourable  fashion. 

It  was  a  hopelessly  wet  afternoon,  and  we  were  quite 
alone,  my  aunts  and  I.  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  was  at  Epsom, . 
for  it  was  the  Derby  Day ;  Aunt  Dorothy  had  undertaken 
to  chaperone  me  on  Friday,  the  Oaks  Day,  which  is  held 
to  be  par  excellence  the  ^^  ladie^  day^  In  answer  to  some 
remark — I  scarcely  know  now  how  it  was  worded — made  by 
Aunt  Joanna,  I  ventured  to  say  boldly,  **  But  that  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  me ;  if  I  am  not  *  presented '  now, 
I  never  shall  be  *  on  my  marriage  * — if  that  ever  takes 
place ! — I  shall  be  quite  content  to  retire  into  humble 
life." 

"  Pray,  what  do  you  mean  ? "  returned  Aunt  Joanna  in 
her  most  imperious  tone. 

"  She  means  nothing  !  *'  interposed  Aunt  Bertha.  "  What 
should  she  mean  ?  Of  course,  she  knows  that  as  Mrs. 
Wynterthorpe  she  will  appear  at  Court  Esther,  do  pray 
throw  aside  this  affected  innocence  3  you  are  not  quite  an 
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ingenue  !  you  know  that  Cousin  Christopher  has  decided  to 
make  you  his  bride." 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  it,"  I  replied,  as  steadily  as  I  could, 
though  my  heart  was  beating  almost  audibly.  "  I  could 
not  know  it,  for  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  has  not  even  asked  me 
to  marry  him;  and  if  he  had,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  I  should  accept  him.  There  are  insuperable  ob- 
stacles." 

'*What  obstacles,  pray?" 

Aunt  Bertha  had  started  up  from  her  couch,  and  her 
netting  lay  on  the  floor.  Aunt  Joanna  sat  bolt  upright  in 
her  great  arm-chair,  and  looked  like  an  outraged  empress. 
Not  on  that  memorable  night,  just  a  year  ago,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Martin's  unwelcome  visit,  had  I  seen  her  eyes  so 
flash  with  angry  displeasure  and  disdain. 

"  The  first  obstacle  is," — and  I  tried  to  speak  as  calmly 
and  as  amiably  as  I  could — '*my  prior  engagement,  which 
entirely  puts  aside  the  possibility  of  any  other  betrothal;  that 
of  itself  would  be  an  all-sufficient  reason.  But,  further,  I  do 
not  love  Mr.  Wynterthorpe;  he  is  my  cousin,  and  the 
utmost  I  can  do  in  return  for  his  many  kindnesses,  is  to 
hold  myself  his  grateful  and  dutiful  niece.  I  hoped  that  he 
quite  understood  this ;  for  though  he  has  been  most  cour- 
teous, most  considerate,  he  has  never  said  one  word  which 
could  possibly  be  interpreted  as  coming  from  a  suitor.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  I  should  have  informed  him  of  my  engage- 
ment, of  which,  I  suppose — I  hope  for  his  honour's  sake — 
he  is  ignorant.'* 

**To  what  engagement  do  you  refer?  "asked  my  Aunt 
Joanna,  dryly. 

**  I  need  not  repeat  my  declaration  that  I  am  engaged  to 
marry  Martin  Soames,"  1  replied.  "  I  know  you  dislike  to 
hear  it  mentioned  ;  but  it  exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist. 
I  am  content  to  wait  till  you  consent,  or  till  he  set  me  free. 
And  such  being  the  fact,  any  other  addresses  must  needs  be 
unwelcome." 

"  Esther !  "  and  Aunt  Joanna  turned  furiously  upon  me  ; 
'*  once  more  I  forbid  you  to  affirm  an  untruth,  to  mention 
the  name  of  that  most  impudent  and  presumptuous  young 
man.     You  are  not  engaged  to  him  ;  you  will  never  be  I — 
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you  will  many  Christopher  Wynterthorpe,  and  do  your 
duty  to  the  family  to  which  you  belong.  Have  you  no 
sense  of  duty,  child  ?  Have  you  no  regard  for  the  claims 
of  your  own  people  ?  Will  you  stoop  to  disgrace  them  and 
yourself  ?  " 

"  No,  aunt ;  I  will  never  disgrace  myself,  and,  as  for  my 
sense  of  duty,  it  is  that  which  makes  me  shrink  from 
infidelity  to  my  promised  husband ;  it  is  that  which  forbids 
me  to  trifle  with  Mr.  Wynterthorpe,  who  I  can  only  regard 
as  a  kind  kinsman — my  mother's  rejected  lover,  and  my 
own  second  cousin.  But  surely,  surely^  you  would  not  urge 
me  to  wed  one  who  is  older  than  my  father  ?  " 

"  Misguided  girl ! "  said  my  Aunt  Bertha  ;  "  no,  •  we  will 
not  urge  you ;  you  are  unworthy  of  the  high  position  you 
might  so  easily,  and  at  the  cost  of  so  little  self-sacrifice, 
have  secured.  Where  will  you  find  a  man  so  talented,  so 
cultured,  so  accomplished,  as  Christopher  Wynterthorpe, 
the  friend  of  monarchs,  the  favourite  of  Courts?  He 
is  generous,  almost  lavish  ;  he  has  ample  means  at  his 
disposal.  Who  shall  say  to  what  high  distinctions,  to  what 
rank  he  may  not  attain?  Women,  far  more  beautiful  than 
you  are,  far  more  nobly  born  ;  women,  in  all  the  brilliancy 
and  bloom  of  their  first  youth,  would  deem  themselves 
honoured  by  the  very  addresses  you  seem  inclined  to  spurn," 

"  Indeed,  aunt,  I  do  not  spurn  them,  I  only  decline  them. 
I  thank  my  cousin  very  sincerely  for  the  honour  he  has 
done  me;  I  regard  him  as  my  kinsman,  my  mother's 
friend;  I  respect  him  as  my  elder;  I  admire  him  as  a 
diphmate,  as  a  most  charming  member  of  society ;  but 
there  regard,  and  respect,  and  affection  end.  He  is  not, 
never  can  be,  anything  more  to  me  than  my  mother's  first 
cousin,  my  esteemed  and  most  considerate  friend ;  I  should 
be  delighted  would  he  only  allow  me  to  accept  him  as  my 
ufuie.'' 

"  Nonsense,  Esther,  he  is  not  your  uncle,  and  that  ends 
all  such  foolish  notions.  Oh,  child,  can  not  you  perceive 
what  you  are  doing  ?  Do  you  not  see  what  you  lose,  what 
you  absolutely  fling  away  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  foolish 
fancy? — a  weak,  unworthy  sentiment  or  caprice,  which  you, 
I  dare  say,  dignify  by  the  name  of  a  passion.     Think  of  all 
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you  are  about  to  relinquish  for  Martin  Soames's  sake. 
Think  and  pause  awhile ;  take  some  little  space  to  count  the 
cost,  before  you  quite  fling  your  pride,  your  common-sense, 
your  natural  affection  for  your  family,  to  the  winds.  You 
may  gratify  yourself  for  a  moment's  illusion;  you  may 
repent  to  the  last  hour  of  your  Hfe." 

And  very  much  more  was  said — more  than  I  care  to 
transcribe  in  these  pages,  though  it  is  all  recorded  in  my 
private  journal.  Nor  was  this  conversation  the  only  one 
that  passed  between  us ;  sometimes  I  had  to  bear  unjust 
reproaches,  sometimes  to  parry  stern  commands,  sometimes 
to  endure  bitter  taunts  and  sarcasms ;  but  God  enabled  me 
to  stand  firm,  and  resist  alike  threats,  entreaties,  and  per- 
suasions. Mr.  Wynterthorpe  was  recalled  to  Copenhagen ; 
he  said  that  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  take  my  unkind 
refusal  as  an  "  ultimatum^  He  was  in  no  wild  hurry — he 
would  leave  me  full  time  to  consider  my  final  answer,  which 
he  flattered  himself  would,  in  the  end,  prove  favourable  to 
"his  fondest  wishes." 

And  so  all  bland,  and  smiling,  and  courtier-like  as  ever, 
he  left  me,  as  he  declared,  "  for  a  little  while."  But  before 
he  went  to  Denmark  I  assured  him  that  he  already  had  my 
answer.  I  could  not,  for  one  moment,  entertain  his  flatter- 
ing proposals,  as  I  had,  long  before  I  saw  him,  solemnly 
plighted  my  maiden  faith  to  Martin  Soames,  of  Netterley. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

AN   UNEXPECTED   MEETING. 
"  Didst  thou  say  part  ?     O  where  is  resolution  ?  " 

SUMMER  is  almost  over  and  we  are  in  Harley  Street 
no  longer.  After  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  left  town  our 
domestic  life  became  very  different  from  what  it  had  been ; 
we  went  out  very  much  less,  and,  in  July,  Lady  Rachel  and 
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Mrs.  Seymour  went  home  to  Raleigh  Court  I  began  to 
feel  exceedingly  tired  of  London,  and  to  pine  for  the 
summer  loveliness  that  I  knew  was  pervading  all  my  old 
familiar  haunts  at  Netterley.  I  felt,  too,  that  I  was  in 
worse  disgrace  than  ever  ;  Aunt  Joanna  seldom  addressed 
me,  or  seemed  to  take  any  interest  in  my  proceedings,  and 
Aunt  Bertha  scarcely  spoke  to  me,  except  to  find  fault,  or 
to  give  vent  to  some  unkind  sarcasm ;  and  once  again  I 
was  subjected  to  that  most  disagreeable  form  of  petty  per- 
secution, which  consists  in  being  perpetually  **  talked  at'* 

Aunt  Dorothy  was  the  only  one  who  remained  quite  un- 
altered in  her  general  behaviour,  and  my  happiest  hours 
were  spent  alone  with  her.  In  her  company  I  passed  a  good 
deal  of  time  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  with  her  I  visited 
the  Tower  of  London,  went  over  Westminster  Abbey  and 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  even,  on  one  occasion,  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Temple  Church,  and  walked  beneath 
the  leafy  shade  of  City-elms  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  And 
all  this  time  I  never  met  any  of  my  old  friends,  though  I 
was  continually  encountering  sundry  of  the  acquaintances 
that  I  had  formed  since  coming  up  from  the  country. 

But  one  day,  when  1  least  expected  it,  as  my  aunt  and  I 
were  parading  the  brilliant  courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  I 
came  face  to  face  with  Martin  Soames.  He  had  never  seen 
Aunt  Dorothy  since  the  evening  of  his  visit  to  Wynter- 
combe,  when  he  came  to  make  his  proposals  in  due  form, 
and  was  so  scornfully  dismissed.  They  met  now,  however, 
very  quietly,  and  Martin  treated  her  with  all  the  courtesy 
and  deference  which  was  due  to  a  Miss  Wynterthorpe.  He 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  embarrased,  and  I,  for  my 
part,  wondered  to  see  him  so  perfectly  serene  and  self-pos- 
sessed. Before  I  had  quite  realised  our  exact  position. 
Aunt  Dorothy  and  Martin  were  talking  as  affably  as  if  they 
had  been  friends  for  years,  and  accustomed  to  frequent  in- 
tercourse. After  some  spirited  conversation  about  the 
Exhibition,  the  flowers,  the  fountains,  and  the  wonderful 
manufactures  displayed  around  us,  Martin  turned  to  me 
and  said  rather  abruptly,  **  Esther,  do  you  know  I  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  my  promise  and  writing  to  you  ?  I  had 
so  much  to  say  to  you  that  must  be  said  that  I  felt  myself 
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justified  in  seeking  some  communication;  but  this  inter- 
view, which  neither  of  us  sought,  has  removed  all  difficulty- 
A  few  words  are  so  much  to  be  preferred  to  many  letters. 
But,  first  of  all,  tell  me,  please,  how  much  longer  you  are 
remaining  in  town  ?'* 

"That  I  cannot  tell  you,"  was  my  reply  ;  "but  perhaps 
Aunt  Dorothy  can." 

"Indeed,  I  cannot,"  returned  Aunt  Dorothy;  "my 
elder  sisters  make  all  the  family  arrangements.  But  I  think 
it  will  not  be  very  long  before  we  return  to  Wynter- 
combe.   Are  you  staying  in  town  at  present,  Mr.  Soames  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  have  been  visiting  at  the  Hallidays ;  Alice  is 
just  married,  you  know,  and  I  was  asked  to  the  wedding. 
At  present  I  am  at  the  Cathedral  Coffee  House,  by  St. 
Paul's,  my  old  lodgings  in  Salisbury  Street  are  occupied  ; 
I  did  not  write  early  enough  to  secure  them,  for  every 
place  just  now,  as  you  are  aware,  is  so  very  full." 

"  And  Alice  is  married  ! "  I  said ;  "  and  was  it  a  nice 
wedding,  and  how  is  Kate  ?  I  should  so  like  to  see  her. 
Tell  me  all  about  it,  Martin." 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell,"  he  replied ;  "  I  suppose  it 
was  what  people  call  a  *  very  pretty  wedding ! '  Alice 
looked  lovely  in  her  bridal  array,  and  Kate,  though  grieved 
at  parting  with  her  sister,  was  quite  herCwn  sweet  self." 

"  And  did  you  like  Mr.  Collison  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  did ;  they  say  he  is  worthy  of  Alice, 
and  I  daresay  he  is.  But  I  had  so  much  else  to  think 
about,  that  I  took  little  notice  of  him.  Esther,  though  I 
did  not  envy  him  his  bride,  I  envied  his  position  as 
bridegroom.  But  I  have  something  to  say  of  far  more 
interest  than  any  account  of  the  wedding  festivities,  though 
they  concern  my  kind  friends  at  The  Oaks ;  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  about  myself,  Esther ;  something  that 
you  ought  to  know." 

I  felt  a  little  tremor  pass  over  me,  for  I  saw  his  own 
countenance  changing  as  he  spoke.  Oh  !  what  had  he  to 
disclose  ?  Was  he  going  to  tell  me  that  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  world  was  against  us;  that  we 
could  never  hope  to  attain  the  position  to  which  we  had  so 
foolishly  aspired ;  that  it  would  be  better  and  wiser  to  yield 
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to  the  will  of  our  elders,  and  set  each  other  free  from  the 
promise  we  had  mutually  given  Y  I  looked  towards  Aunt 
Dorothy,  wondering  what  she  would  say  to  these  confi- 
dences— half  expecting  her  to  interfere — but  she  had 
moved  away  to  be  a  little  distance,  and  was  watching  some 
beautiful  foreign  birds  that  were  disporting  themselves  in  a 
gilded  aviary.  She  clearly  intended  us  to  enjoy  a  few 
minutes'  conversation,  free  from  any  restraint.  I  looked 
half  fearfully  to  Martin  as  he  signed  towards  a  seat  not  far 
away,  yet  still  farther  from  my  guardian's  vicinity ;  but  I 
let  him  take  my  hand  upon  his  arm  and  draw  me  in  the 
direction  indicated ;  I  could  perceive  that  he  had  some- 
thing of  the  utmost  importance  to  communicate. 

**  Esther,  my  dearest,"  he  began,  **do  you  wonder  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you  ?  " 

"Very  much,"  I  replied;  "but  please  make  haste,  I 
cannot  very  well  bear  suspense." 

"  I  have  entered  into  certain  engagements,  dear,  which  I 
am  by  no  means  certain  that  you  will  approve.  I  would 
have  consulted  you,  had  it  been  practicable,  before  I  con- 
sented to  undertake  the  business  to  which  I  am  all  but 
pledged,  I  say  all  but  pledged,  Esther,  because,  even 
now,  it  is  not  quite  too  late  to  withdraw  from  the 
contract ;  I  have  signed  no  articles,  I  have  not  pledged 
my  word.  I  delayed  only  till  I  heard  from  you ;  for 
you  have  every  right  to  hold  me  at  your  disposal  My 
darling,  should  you  object  to  my  leaving  this  country  for 
awhile — to  my  seeking  my  fortune  on  the  other  side  the 
sea?" 

For  a  moment  my  head  swam,  a  sick  faintness  came 
over  me ;  and  the  feathery  ferns  and  palms,  and  the 
bright-hued  flowers,  and  the  sparkling  water  in  the  marble 
basin,  seemed  to  waver  as  through  a  mist.  But  I  felt  the 
touch  of  his  hand,  and  my  composure  came  back  to  me. 
"  Yes,"  I  said,  *'  I  should  object — I  should  not  like  to  lose 
you  for  so  long  a  period  j  but  if  you  think  it  right  and 

well — if  it  is  your  duty " 

•  **  In  some  sense,  it  is  my  duty.  My  father,  you  know — 
or  most  likely  you  do  not  know,  for  we  have  had  so  few 
opportunities   of   common  explanations — has    business — 
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which  I  am  afraid,  I  cannot  quite  make  you  understand — 
with  a  celebrated  and  most  honourable  legal  firm  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn ;  he  has  always  been  highly  respected  and  trusted 
by  Messrs.  Whitt  and  Prover,  with  whose  well-known  firm 
he  has  had  relations,  for  many  years ;  and  now  they  apply 
to  him  to  send  some  one  upon  whom  he  can  entirely  rely 
to  procure  important  evidence  for  them  in  New  York." 

** In  New  York?     Oh,  Martin,  that  is  in  America! " 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,  little  one ;  but  it  is  not  such  a  very 
perilous  journey  nowadays  to  go  to  New  York  and  back 
again,  though  I  may  have  to  go  a  little  farther.  But 
Esther,  if  you  will  let  me  go — I  think  it  will  be  for  our 
advantage — do  your  understand,  dear  ?  It  is  a  position  of 
great  trust  that  I  am  asked  to  fill,  and  I  shall  gain  a  good 
deal  in  many  ways,  if  I  can  fill  the  post  assigned  me,  with 
ability  and  discretion,  and  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  Messrs. 
Whitt  and  Prover.  I  shall  not  only  be  amply  remunerated 
— but  if  I  can — as  I  feel  sure  I  can,  God  helping  me,  dis- 
charge this  great  trust  reposed  in  me,  I  shall  have  taken  a 
satisfactory  step  in  my  career.  For  I  am  a  little  ambitious, 
my  Esther ;  I  am  not  quite  content  to  follow  in  my  good 
father's  steps,  and  remain  an  obscure  country  attorney  all 
my  days.  I  want  your  people,  presently,  to  feel  that  you 
are  not  so  very  much  lowered  in  position  when,  in  due 
time,  you  come  to  share,  for  weal  or  woe,  my  fortunes. 
What  do  you  say,  dearest  1 " 

"  That  I  would  not  for  the  world  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  advancement — nevertheless  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not 
bear  just  yet  to  say,  *Go,  Martin,  and  may  God  prosper 
you  ! '  Still,  if  you  feel  yourself  bound — if  you  think  that 
a  way  is  opened  for  you " 

"  I  do  think  a  way  is  opened,  dearest.  All  my  friends 
think  so ;  and  it  would  not  be  for  so  very  long." 

"  For  how  long  ?  " 

"For  several  months,  I  suppose.  And  yet  I  cannot 
speak  confidently.  The  business  which  I  am  asked  to 
undertake  is  an  intricate  one,  and  requires  some  delicacy 
and  tact  to  transact  successfully.  I  have  been  instructed 
in  all  that  it  imports  me  to  know ;  every  confidence  has 
been  reposed  in  me,  and  I  think  I  see  my  way  to  a  satisfac. 
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tory  result  If  I  can  but  accomplish  all  that  is  required  of 
me,  I  shall  come  back  rejoicing  and  thanking  God,  who  has 
sped  me  on  my  way." 

"  There  is  no  danger — no  m^" 

"  Not  an  atom,  humanly  speaking.  There  is  danger  and 
risk  at  home,  and  all  around  us.  It  matters  little  where  we 
are,  so  far  as  common  safety  is  concerned.  But,  of  course, 
for  your  sake^  I  shall  take  every  care  of  myself.  I  shall  run 
no  risk  that  I  can  avoid.  And,  indeed,  none  will  be  re- 
quired ;  the  quest  on  which  I  go  involves  no  hazard,  no 
great  difficulty.  I  shall  need  only  keen  perception,  a  good 
legal  insight  into  certain  matters ;  nothing  more." 

"  There  is  the  voyage ! " 

"  A  trifle,  love ;  no  one  thinks  anything  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  these  days  of  steam,  and  improved  navigation. 
It  seems  to  us,  of  the  busy  world,  no  more  of  a  journey 
than  coming  up  to  London  seemed  to  you  when  you  started 
from  Netterley.  The  Liverpool  merchants  talk  of  crossing 
the  ocean  as  simply  and  coolly  as  they  speak  of  crossing 
their  own  well-known  Mersey ;  such  a  trip  seems  scarcely  to 
be  classed  as  an  adventure.  I  met  a  man  the  other  day 
who  had  just  crossed  for  the  fifteenth  time.  Besides,  dear, 
we  so  seldom  v^ttt — or  are  likely  to  meet — as  matters 
stand,  unfortunately.  We  shall  not  be  really  much  more* 
separated  than  we  are  at  present  The  interval  will  soon 
pass ;  and  when  I  return  I  trust  I  shall  have  brighter  pros- 
pects and  improved  resources  wherewith  to  meet  my  friends 
at  home — prospects  which  will  justify  me  in  submitting  to 
your  aunts  certain  hopeful  schemes  for  the  future.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  years,  my  Esther,  before  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  you  such  a  home  as  you  will  leave ;  but  if  things  go 
well  with  me — and  I  will  not  fail  through  lack  of  energy  or 
steady  plodding — I  shall  not  be  in  quite  such  an  inferior 
position  as  seemed  to  your  friends  would  be  the  case  a 
year  ago." 

"  It  has  been  a  weary  year,  a  very  trying  year,"  I  said, 
mournfully;  how  "trying"  it  had  been  and  still  was,  I 
determined  he  should  never  know — ^not  at  least  now,  when 
he  had  neither  power  nor  authority  to  interfere.  There 
might  come  a  blessed  time  when  it  would  be  my  duty,  as 
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well  as  my  happiness,  to  cherish  no  secret  apart  from  him, 
to  share  with  him  my  every  thought  and  feeling.  And  till 
that  happy  day  should  dawn,  I  would  refrain  from  adding 
one  iota  to  the  burden  he  must  bear. 

"  Yes ;  a  very  trying  year,"  he  responded  "  But  surely 
Miss  Dorothy  Wynterthorpe  is  by  no  means  so  unfriendly 
as  her  sisters  ?  She  is  not  so  indisposed,  as  formerly,  to 
show  us  a  little  favour.'' 

"  Aunt  Dorothy  is  very  much  altered  of  late,"  I  answered. 
**  I  think  she  regrets  having  so  far  relinquished  her  own 
interests  to  the  prejudices  of  her  elder  sisters.  And  from 
hints  she  has  dropped,  from  something  that  Lady  Rachel 
has  said,  I  gather  that  she  has  allowed  her  happiness  to  be 
sacrificed  to  their  craze  for  rank  and  pedigree,  and  she 
sees  no  reason  why  I  also  should  be  the  victim  to  a  like 
absurdity." 

"  I  admire  the  man  who,  being  taunted  on  having  no 
ancestors,  replied  that  he  himself  would  become  an  ancestor. 
Not  being  descended  from  forefathers  of  renown,  he  would 
strive  that  from  him  should  ascend  a  posterity  of  fame. 
Surely  it  is  worth  that  makes  the  man ;  worth,  combined 
with  genius  and  mental  power  ;  and  I  am  Radical  enough  to 
believe  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  carve  out  one's  fortunes 
than  to  inherit  them.  But  we  must  not  enter  upon  any 
such  discussion  now,  for  our  time  is  limited.  I  have  to  be 
at  the  Middle  Temple  by  six  o'clock,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
will  be  tired,  ere  long,  of  admiring  the  birds  and  the  various 
art-treasures  displayed  at  that  end  of  the  transept.  You 
will  see  me  once  more  before  I  take  my  departure  for  the 
New  World." 

**  /  will  I  Nothing  but  my  personal  inability  to  meet 
you  shall  hinder  me  from  bidding  you  farewell  I  think  I 
owe  you  so  much,  Martin  ?" 

'*  I  think  you  do,  dear.  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  pro- 
mised favour.  I  will  let  you  know  when  we  are  to  exchange 
adieus  for  a  little  while." 

**  How  soon  will  you  be  going  ?  " 

"It  is  not  quite  decided ;    some  important  documents , 
have  to  be  legally  signed   and  sealed  before    I  can  hold 
myself  in    complete  readiness.       But   if  I  can  stand  to 
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arrangements  already  in  course,  I  shall  embark  from  Liver- 
pool about  the  fifteenth  of  August." 

"So  soon?" 

"  The  sooner  I  go  the  better,  for  the  sooner  I  shall  return. 
And  all  the  while  I  am  away,  think  hopefully  of  our  happy 
re-union ;  I  feel  so  sure  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  some 
kind  of  satisfactory  compact  when  I  return.  Think  of  the 
sweet  peaceful  little  home  that  I  shall  strain  every  nerve  to 
win  for  myself,  and  make  ready  for  my  love  !  Think  of  the 
snug,  cosy  little  nest  that  I  shall  build  for  my  bonnie  birdie, 
who  will  surely  come  to  me — some  day  !  " 

"  I  will  come,  Martin,  when  God  wills  it.  No  other  nest 
— no,  nor  any  palace,  shall  be  my  resting-place  if  my  home 
cannot  be  with  you ;  I  will  be  faithful — I  will  wait  in  all 
patience — that  must  content  you." 

'*  I  should  be  a  wretch  if  I  were  not  contented,"  he  replied, 
smiling ;  "  but  here  is  Miss  Dorothy  coming  back  to  break 
up  our  iite-d'iite.  She  has  been  very  kind,  very  generous 
to  us." 

**  Now,  young  people,'*  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  as  she 
approached,  **it  is  high  time  we  dissolved  our  conference. 
Do  you  know  how  long  you  have  been  exchanging  confi- 
dences ?  " 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  the 
afternoon  had  slipped  by ;  but  Martin  begged  to  be  excused 
if  he  detained  us  a  little  longer  ;  he  wanted  to  tell  Aunt 
Dorothy — who  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  sudden  trust — 
of  his  immediate  plans  for  the  future.  We  found  a  secluded 
seat  in  one  of  the  Courts,  and  there  Martin  poured  out  the 
story  of  his  faith  and  hope,  and  imparted  the  news  of  the 
projected  voyage  to  America.  He  finished  by  saying, 
"  May  I  ask  you,  Miss  Dorothy,  to  let  me  have  a  parting 
interview  with  Esther  before  I  start  ? — it  will  be  a  great  con- 
solation to  us  both,  on  the  eve  of  parting.  I  have  little 
doubt  of  our  happy  meeting  in  due  season ;  but  life  is  uncer- 
tain— one  can  never  certainly  count  upon  any  bliss  in  this 
world  ;  and  when  the  ocean  rolls  between  us,  it  will  be  an 
unspeakable  comfort  to  remember  that  we  have  spoken 
together,  face  to  face,  once  more.  Most  grateful  to  you  shall 
we  ever  be." 
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**  Esther  shall  see  you  again  and  bid  you  farewell,"  replied 
Aunt  Dorothy,  unhesitatingly  ;  "  and  you  may  trust  me  to 
forward  her  happiness  as  far  as  in  me  lies  while  you  are 
away  in  another  hemisphere.  I  cannot  authorise  you  to 
carry  on  any  correspondence  with  her;  I  have  no  right  flatly 
to  oppose  my  elder  sisters,  who  believe  that  they  have  all 
authority  to  legislate  for  her ;  but  if  you  like  to  write  to  tiUy 
at  intervals,  without  any  enclosure  for  her — simply  news 
of  your  welfare,  and  a  brief  message — I  shall  feel  great 
pleasure  in  receiving  your  letters.*' 

**  And  to  your  great  goodness  will  you  add  one  more 
benefit  ? "  said  Martin,  quite  audaciously,  as  I  thought 
"  Will  you  write  me  a  few,  a  very  few,  lines  with  your  own 
hand,  just  to  assure  me  that  all  is  well  at  Wyntercombe  ? 
Of  course,  I  shall  hear  regularly  from  Ivy  Lodge  ;  but  news 
of  my  own  family — news  of  Netterley — will  not,  I  am  afraid, 
be  the  news  which  will  be  of  the  deepest  interest  to  me.  I 
shall  be  most  grateful.  Miss  Dorothy,  for  ever  so  brief  a  note. 
I  shall  feel  that  I  owe  to  you  what  I  can  never  repay.  Will 
you  grant  me  this  great  favour  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  will,  Mr.  Soames,"  was  Aunt  Dorothy's  answer. 
"  I  will  be  your  correspondent  while  you  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  I  will  let  you  know  how  Esther  fares,  since 
she  is  pledged  not  to  write  to  you  herself.  And  I  will  con- 
vey to  her  any  messages  you  may  entrust  to  my  care,  only 
stipulating  that  they  shall  not  be  too  long  or  too  numerous. 
And  I  do  trust  that  when  you  return  to  your  own  country 
things  will  have  assumed  a  different  aspect.  But  now  Esther 
and  I  must  say  good-bye,  for  we  have  already  far  exceeded 
our  leave  of  absence  \  if  you  will  find  a  cab  for  us  we  shall 
thank  you— our  own  carriage  is  not  to  meet  us  at  the  gates 
to-day." 

It  was  settled  that  Aunt  Dorothy  should  learn  from 
Martin  the  day  and  hour  at  which  we  must  meet  to  bid 
farewell ;  and  then  we  drove  off  at  full  speed  to  Harley 
Street,  conscious  that  we  were  dreadfully  late  for  five- 
o'clock  tea,  to  which  we  had  soberly  promised  to  return. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  '*  I  asked,  as  we  alighted  at  the 
door.  **  We  shall  most  certainly  be  catechised,  and  asked 
what  has  detained  us  ;  Aunt  Joanna  is  always  displeased  if 
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we  are  behind  time,  and  Aunt  Bertha  is  dreadfully  cross  if 
afternoon-tea  is  delayed  for  a  few  minutes." 

**  Leave  me  to  answer  for  our  shortcomings,"  said  Aunt 
Dorothy ;  "  I  am  going  to  assert  myself  a  little,  Esther.  It 
struck  me  to-day,  when  we  were  talking  to  Mr.  Soames, 
that  I  had  long  since  passed  my  premihre  jeunesse^  and  that 
I  might,  in  certain  things — especially  such  small  matters  as 
going-out  and  coming-in — legislate  for  myself.  I  shall  be 
forty-two  next  September,  and  I  really  think  a  woman  of 
such  mature  years  should  be  trusted  to  determine  what  her 
own  conduct  should  be.  Of  course  I  shall  tell  my  sisters 
of  our  meeting  with  your  Martin,  and  I  shall  also  let  them 
know  that  /  have  consented  to  your  taking  a  last  farewell  of 
each  other  before  he  leaves  for  Liverpool.  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  have  some  little  authority  over  my  own 
niece  as  well  as  they.  And  Isabel,  your  mother,  was  al- 
ways my  own  especial  sister.  I  lost  my  pair  when  she 
married ;  Joanna  and  Bertha  have  always  been  everything 
to  each  other,  and  I,  as  you  know,  have  always  been  left  out 
in  the  cold." 

As,  indeed,  she  always  had;  her  elder  sisters,  who  had 
exercised  a  natural  control  over  her  in  the  days  of  her 
youth,  seemed  in  no  wise  inclined  to  relinquish  their  privi- 
lege of  seniority.  She  had  been,  ever  since  I  came  to  form 
one  of  the  family,  treated  very  much  like  a  girl,  who  is  not 
supposed  to  have  a  will  or  even  a  decided  opinion  of  her 
own;  she  was  seldom  admitted  into  the  family  councils; 
she  was  very  seldom  consulted,  except  upon  such  small 
household  matters  as  came  under  her  immediate  controL 
For  Aunt  Dorothy  was  always  supposed  to  take  all  active 
service  upon  herself,  yet  still  rendering  certain  allegiance  to 
Joanna  and  Bertha,  who  held  the  reins  of  government 
pretty  tightly,  even  as  concerned  domestic  rule.  Even  Prim, 
though  unacknowledged,  save  as  a  trusty  aide'de-campy 
sometimes  outstepped  her  limits  by  carrying  a  message 
from  "her  mistresses,"  which  might  have  been  delivered 
to  a  little  girl,  under  governesses  and  tutors,  entirely  over- 
looking the  fact  that  Miss  Dorothy  was  quite  as  truly 
her  mistress  as  the  elder  ladies,  who  comported  them- 
selves as  the  queens-regnant  of  Wyntercombe. 
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Very  little  was  said  when  we  contented  ourselves  with 
cold  tea  and  the  reversion  of  some  crumbly  bits  of  cake ; 
neither  Aunt  Joanna  nor  Aunt  Bertha  seemed  to  be  in  a 
very  amiable  frame  of  mind  ;  but  Aunt  Dorothy,  instead  of 
making  apologies,  as  I  expected,  chatted  away  very  volubly, 
as  to  all  she  had  seen  with  one  exception ;  and  at  last 
wound  up  by  saying,  "  This  tea  is  really  not  fit  to  drink — it 
is  cold,  and  anything  but  strong ;  I  should  say  the  kettle 
did  not  boil.  Esther,  put  your  cup  down,  and  go  upstairs 
and  bid  Patience  cut  some  fresh  bread-and-butter,  and  set 
the  cups  and  saucers  in  my  room.  Order  ray  own  especial 
kettle,  then  I  shall  be  sure  the  water  boils.  Go  at  once, 
child  ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  your  aunts." 

Of  course  I  went,  only  too  glad  to  have  a  valid  excuse  for 
retreat ;  but  I  waited  a  good  while  before  I  was  joined  up- 
stairs by  Aunt  Dorothy;  and  the  kettle  boiled,  and  a 
plate  of  tempting  bread-and-butter  stood  awaiting  our  atten- 
tions, till  I  was  almost  disposed  to  make  the  tea  on  my  own 
account,  though  Aunt  Dorothy,  as  I  well  knew,  liked  to 
wet  the  leaves  herself,  and  never  cared  for  the  beverage 
when  it  had  been  standing  either  by  the  fire  or  under  the 
tea-pot  **  cosy  "  ;  which,  however,  was  not  permitted  in  her 
private  apartments. 

She  came  at  last,  however,  and  apparently  nothing  daunted, 
though,  as  she  presently  explained,  she  had  had  rather 
a  fierce  "  passage-at-arms  "  with  her  elders.  She  had  told 
them  all  about  our  meeting  with  Martin,  and  how  she  had 
allowed  me  to  converse  with  him  unchecked  and  undis- 
turbed ;  and  finally  she  had  imparted  the  news  of  his  forth- 
coming visit  to  America,  which  had  seemed  to  afford  them 
the  most  unmitigated  satisfaction.  He  would  be  "  quite 
out  of  the  way,"  they  both  observed — for  a  few  months, 
at  least ;  and  who  could  say  how  long  he  might  be  detained, 
or  if  he  would  ever  return  to  his  own  country  again  ?  And 
after  awhile  I  learnt  that  Aunt  Joanna  had  said,  **  He  may 
marry  a  deserving  young  woman  of  his  own  class  out 
there ;  let  us  hope  he  will  return  to  England  as  a  married 
man." 

'*  Or,  let  us  hope  he  may  never  return  at  all,"  coolly 
returned  Aunt  Bertha. 
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"  Vessels  may  be  lost,  though  shipwrecks  are  not  very 
common  in  these  days ! "  I  exclaimed,  with  indignation, 
though  I  gathered  that  the  worst  had  not  been  repeated 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  continued  Aunt  Dorothy,  as  she  poured 
out  a  final  cup  of  tea,  **they  are  so  well  pleased  to  know 
the  obnoxious  young  man  is  departing  for  another  hemi- 
sphere, that  I  think  you  will  not  incur  any  very  severe 
reprimand  for  the  passing  error  of  this  afternoon.  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  fact  that  you  are  to  see  each  other  once 
more  before  you  part ;  I  felt  that  I  had  encountered  enough 
for  one  sitting,  and  *  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof' " 


CHAPTER   XX. 

GOOD-BYE. 

'*  We  brake  no  gold  a  sign 
Of  stronger  faith  to  be. 
But  I  wear  his  last  look  in  my  soul. 
Which  said,  I  love  but  thee!*' 

IT  was  about  a  week  after  our  memorable  visit  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  when  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  went  thither 
for  the  last  time,  as  it  had  been  rather  hastily  decided  that 
we  should  return  home  almost  immediately.  Aunt  Bertha, 
who  had  been  for  several  weeks  sadly  indisposed,  njade  up 
her  mind  quite  suddenly  that  town  air  was  making  her  very 
much  worse,  and  that  her  only  hope  of  regaining  anything 
like  comfort  was  to  get  back  to  Netterley  as  fast  as  possible. 
She  had  been  having  advice  from  an  eminent  physician,  and 
now  Aunt  Joanna  sent  for  him  again,  beseeching  him  to  tell 
her  candidly  whether  there  was  really  any  occasion  for  more 
than  the  ordinary  solicitude. 

And  Sir  Gregory,  though  he  persisted  in  evading  some  of 
her  inquiries,  did  not  hesitate  to  reply  that  Miss  Bertha,  far 
from  improving  by  her  residence  in   Harley  Street,  was 
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certainly  falling  into  a  critical  state  of  health ;  she  was  restless, 
too,  and  nervous,  and  the  best  course  to  take  would  be  to 
humour  her  sick  fancies,  and  let  her  return  to  the  peace  of 
her  own  home  if  she  desired  it.  And  it  would  be  advisable 
— if  she  did  not  object — that  a  milder  climate  than  Torquay 
or  Dawlish,  about  which  she  had  talked  much,  should  be 
tried  before  the  winter  actually  set  in.  What  did  Miss 
Wynterthorpe  think  of  spending  some  months  at  Nice,  or, 
if  she  preferred  it,  in  the  south  of  Italy  ? 

Aunt  Joanna  said  that  her  sister,  when  her  health  had 
failed  many  years  ago,  had  tried  the  south  of  Europe  with 
no  little  success,  but  she  fancied  she  would  now  hesitate  to 
leave  England;  and  she  was  so  much  an  invalid  that  it 
seemed  scarcely  advisable  to  take  her  away  from  the 
comforts  of  her  home. 

And  indeed,  when  Aunt  Bertha  herself  came  to  be  con- 
sulted, she  refused  to  go  anywhere  except  to  Wyntercombe ; 
she  was  not  actually  worse  than  usual,  she  insisted,  only  she 
had  renewed  her  cold  in  some  inexplicable  way,  and  there 
was  certainly  something  irritating  in  the  London  atmosphere. 
She  would  be  able  to  breathe  quite  freely,  she  was  positive, 
when  she  was  once  restored  to  her  native  air,  which  invari- 
ably suited  her  better  than  any  other. 

So  orders  were  dispatched  to  Wyntercombe  almost  im- 
mediately, and  the  house  was  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive 
us  on  a  certain  day.  Aunt  Dorothy  would  have  liked  to 
remain  a  little  longer  in  town,  and  for  some  reasons  so 
should  I,  for  some  weeks  of  the  term  for  which  the  rooms 
had  been  secured  were  still  unexpired.  But  Aunt  Joanna 
would  not  hear  of  our  stay  being  prolonged  ;  "  Dorothy " 
could  stop  on  for  any  period  she  chose,  but  my  further  resi- 
dence in  Harley  Street  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  It 
was  not  at  all  expedient  that  I  should  remain  without  the 
countenance  of  the  elders ;  and,  besides,  I  was  required  at 
home. 

So  we  paid  our  final  visit  to  the  Palace,  walked  for  the 
last  time  up  and  down  the  glittering  nave,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  gorgeous  palms  and  ferns,  and  listened  to  the  final 
chords  of  the  great  organ,  as  it  thundered  out  its  resounding 
diapasons,  filling  the  great  transept  with  its  thunders.     And 
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there  was  the  seat  where  Martin  and  I  had  sat,  and  held  our 
ever-to-be-remembered  conversation;  and  there  was  the 
same  sparkling  fountain  and  there  the  same  splen- 
did array  of  richly-coloured  Oriental  scarves  and  carpets ; 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  Martin  himself,  anywhere — 
look  wheresoever  I  might.  How  would  he  know  that  I 
was  no  longer  in  Harley  Street  ?  how  guess  that  I  was  once 
more  at  Netterley  ? — as  would  be  the  case  so  very  speedily. 

I  looked  my  last,  with  real  regret,  at  the  beautiful  Exhi- 
bition, that  had  been  the  world's  wonder  through  all  that  fair 
summer-time,  and  that  would,  in  a  few  weeks,  pass  away  like 
a  marvellous  dream.  And  yet  I  was  not  sorry  to  return  to 
the  country,  for  I  was  quite  sure  that  Martin's  last  days  in 
England  would  be  passed  among  his  own  people  at  Ivy 
Lodge ;  only,  must  I  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for 
informing  him  of  our  removal  to  Southamshire  ?  But  that 
very  night  my  anxieties  were  laid  to  rest. 

"  I  have  sent  just  a  line — and  little  more  than  a  line — to 
Martin  Soames,  to  say  that,  all  being  well,  we  shall  be  at  Wyn- 
tercombe  again  on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  to-morrow," 
said  Aunt  Dorothy,  when  she  came  to  me  at  bedtime.  I 
could  scarcely  find  words  wherewith  to  express  my  gratitude, 
but  I  perceived  that  she  was  not  at  all  willing  to  prolong  the 
conversation ;  only  I  could  not  help  asking  how  she  knew 
his  address,  for  I  was  not  precisely  certain  of  it. 

"  I  addressed  him  under  cover  of  Messrs.  Whitt  and 
Prover,"  she  replied.  "They  are  a  celebrated  legal  firm.  I 
have  known  them,  by  repute,  ever  since  I  was  a  girl.  There 
is  no  fear  of  the  communication,  in  their  hands,  going 
astray." 

It  was  already  the  first  or  sejcond  day  of  August,  and  it 
was  certainly  expedient  that  our  journey  should  not  be 
deferred.  Aunt  Bertha  seemed  nervously  anxiously  to  ex- 
pedite matters,  for  she  was  persuaded  that  a  few  more  hours 
even  might  prove  so  fatal  that  removal  would  become  an  all 
but  insurmountable  difliculty,  and  I  could  see  that  Aunt 
Joanna  was  by  no  means  disinclined  to  hurry  on  the  pro- 
jected move.  So  once  again  Patience  was  busied  with 
packing,  and  Hudson  and  Darke  were  making  final  pre- 
parations ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  we  bade  adieu  to 
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Harley  Street,  taking  our  last  farewell  of  the  Palace  as  we 
drove,  in  a  hired  carriage,  across  the  Park— the  turf  of 
which,  and  the  trees,  were  already  wearing  the  dull,  sober 
livery  of  coming  autumn. 

The  journey  seemed  long,  for  Aunt  Bertha  was  irritable 
and  wearied ;  and  though  she  had  plenty  of  air-cushions,  she 
complained,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  insufferable  motion  of 
the  railway  carriage.  I  begin  to  think  that  she  really  is  very 
much  out  of  health — more  so  than  she  has  been  through  all 
the  years  that  I  have  known  her,  though  I  have  always 
understood  that  she  was  exceptionally  delicate,  and  must  be 
humoured  accordingly.  And  after  the  sad,  sad  story  I  heard 
at  Raleigh  some  months  ago,  I  cannot  wonder — I  only 
marvel — she  lived,  and  has  lived  on  so  long.  But  I  re- 
member that  Mrs.  Prim  said  once,  after  the  narration  of 
some  terrible  calamity  that  had  befallen  some  friends  of  her 
own,  "We  take  a  lot  of  killing  to  do  for  us  out  and  out." 
When  the  twilight  had  fallen,  and  it  was  so  dusk  that  we 
could  scarcely  see  the  lawns  of  Wyntercombe  as  we  drove 
up  to  the  porch,  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  tedious  journey 
and  thankfully  found  ourselves  at  home. 

August  i2>th, — Martin  is  gone,  and  we  have  bidden  each 
other  a  long  farewell.  We  had  only  been  at  home  two  days, 
and  had  not  actually  settled  down  to  our  accustomed  ways, 
when  Aunt  Dorothy  came  to  me  in  my  own  chamber, 
almost  as  soon  as  we  had  left  the  breakfast-room.  "  Child ! " 
she  said,  **  I  have  some  news  for  you.  Can  you  guess  what 
it  is?''  ' 

"  Martin  is  here,"  I  said,  as  quietly  as  I  could,  though  my 
heart  beat  painfully  the  moment  she  began  to  speak.  Her 
face  told  me  that  she  had  something  unusual  to  communi- 
cate. 

"  Yes ;  he  is  here,"  she  continued.  "  No,  not  at  Wynter- 
combe, but  at  Ivy  Lodge;  I  have  just  had  a  note  from 
him." 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  handed  the  missive  to  me.  I  read  : 
"  Dear  Miss  Dorothy  Wynterthorpe, — Taking  full  advantage 
of  your  very  great  kindness,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the 
time  of  my  departure  from  England  is  close  at  hand.  To- 
morrow   I    must  leave   Netterley — for — I   dare    not  say, 
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certainly,  how  long.  You  have  promised  me  that  I  shall  see 
Esther,  and  bid  her  farewell,  ere  we  separate ;  and  now  I 
claim  the  fulfilment  of  that  most  gracious  promise.  Would 
it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  accompany  her  along  the 
Southam  Road,  as  far  as  the  Elm  Copse,  where  the  lane  turns 
off  to  Raleigh  Court  ?  I  have  Lady  Rachel's  permission  to 
take  her  there  ;  she  is  quite  willing  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  countenancing  our  meeting  under  her  roof — perhaps,  for 
the  last  time.  She  undertakes  to  make  all  requisite  explana- 
tions to  the  elder  Misses  Wynterthorpe.  I  shall  be  in  the 
Copse  by  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  latest." 

I  read  the  note,  and  gave  it  back,  simply  saying,  "  I  am 
ready.  Aunt  Dorothy." 

'*  And  so  am  I,"  she  rejoined.  "  Go  and  put  on  your  hat 
at  once,  for  it  is  not  far  from  half-past  ten  already.  Joanna 
is  in  Bertha's  room  ;  she  will  not  be  surprised  to  see  us 
setting  out  together.  Happily,  it  is  a  very  fine  morning,  and 
the  sun  is  not  too  hot." 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  walking  under  the  umbrageous 
limes ;  Hudson,  with  his  most  sinister  expression,  watched 
us  from  the  lower  terrace,  where  he  seemed  to  be  taking  his 
morning  "  constitutional."  I  bethought  myself,  as  I  caught 
sight  of  his  saturnine  countenance,  how  well  it  was  that  I  was 
so  properly  escorted.  If  I  had  been  unaccompanied  1  doubt 
not  he  would  have  presumed  to  interfere,  for  I  felt  sure  that 
he  knew  that  the  objectionable  Mr.  Soames  was  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  would  not  dare,  however,  to 
address  "  Miss  Dorothy."  We  passed  out  of  the  great  gates, 
and  took  the  road  that  had  been  indicated,  till  we  came  to  the 
shady  Elm  Copse,  where  a  broad  but  unfrequented  lane  led 
direct  to  one  of  the  entrances  to  Raleigh.  And  I  perceived, 
long  before  we  reached  the  spot,  that  Martin  was  already 
awaiting  us. 

"  Now  I  will  leave  you,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy ;  and  she 
turned  to  retrace  her  steps. 

**  Can  I  ever  thank  you  suflficiently  ?"  said  Martin,  as  he 
stood  before  her  bareheaded.  "  I  shall  carry  the  memory 
of  your  great  kindness  with  me  across  the  sea,  Miss  Dorothy. 
Accept,  if  you  please,  my  heartfelt  thanks  before  we  part." 

"Good-bye,     Martin     Soames,"    responded    my    aunt, 
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extending  her  hand  with  all  friendliness  ;  "  good-bye,  and  I 
wish  you  all  prosperity,  and  a  safe  and  speedy  return. 
Take  care  of  yourself  for  Esther's  sake,  and  God  be  with 
you." 

And  then  she  turned  away,  and  I  was  alone  with 
Martin ;  we  were  about  half  a  mile  from  the  gardener's 
lodge. 

"  This  is  well,  my  Esther,"  began  Martin,  as  we  com- 
menced our  walk  beneath  the  trees ;  "  I  have  my  heart's 
desire,  and  you,  I  trust,  will  in  no  way  be  compromised 
Miss  Dorothy  will  say  what  must  be  said  when  she  returns ; 
and  Lady  Rachel  gives  her  sanction  to  our  meeting  once 
more  under  the  shelter  of  her  roof.  If  any  excuses  have  to 
be  made  for  us  I  am  sure  she  will  make  them." 

Ah,  how  lovely  it  was,  that  sweet  summer  morning !  for  it 
was  hardly,  as  yet,  to  be  considered  autumn.  How  star-like 
were  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  wild  St.  John's  wort,  and  how 
rich  the  fragrance  of  the  purple  marjoram,  just  bursting  into 
fullest  bloom.  On  some  slopes  close  at  hand  the  golden 
grain  was  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  far  away  we  could  see 
the  reapers  among  the  corn.  Oh,  if  Martin  had  not  been 
going  away !  if  only  we  were  not  on  the  eve  of  parting ! 
— and  my  sad  heart  would  whisper — //  may  be  for  ever  ! 

Lady  Rachel  met  us  on  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and 
led  us  straight  into  the  library,  where  a  light  repast  was  at 
our  disposal.  She  stayed  only  a  few  minutes,  and  then  left 
us,  saying  as  she  went,  "  I  will  leave  you  to  yourselves, 
children,  for  you  will  have  enough  to  say  to  each  other 
before  you  bid  good-bye.  Let  me  just  remind  you,  Mr. 
Soames,  that  you  are  due  at  Southchester  at  half-past 
four ;  my  pony-carriage  will  be  in  readiness  to  convey  you 
thither." 

It  was  not  yet  quite  noon ;  we  had  nearly  four  hours  before 
us — leisure  enough,  as  it  seemed,  to  say  everything  that 
could  be  said ;  and  yet,  when  the  clock  struck  three,  there 
was  so  much  still  left  unsaid.  The  swift  time  sped  on 
golden  wings,  and  presently  I  could  not  help  listening  to 
the  "tic-tic,"  on  the  mantel-piece  that  warned  me  how 
rapidly  the  few  moments  that  remained  were  diminishing. 
When  it  was  quite  half-past  three,  Martin  rose  for  the  fare- 
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"well  that  must  be  spoken,  and  I  tried  to  be  as  brave  as  I 
could     It  cost  him  something  to  be  composed,  I  knew. 

"  God  bless  you  and  keep  you,  my  own  darling ! "  he 
said,  still  holding  me  in  his  strong,  loving  arms  ;  "  keep  up 
your  courage ;  you  will  hear  of  me  from  Miss  Dorothy  and 
Lady  Rachel ;  and  in  the  spring,  if  it  be  God's  will,  I  shall 
see  you  again.  I  am  leaving  England  in  very  good  spirits, 
full  of  hope  and  happy  trust,  and  if  it  were  not  that  I  must 
perforce  bid  farewell  to  my  dearest  love  for  awhile,  and  to 
my  mother,  I  should  go  with  a  very  light  heart.  And  even 
while  parted,  you  know,  Esther,  we  can  still  meet  in  spirit 
— ^we  shall  never  forget  each  other  in  our  prayers  ?  " 

"No;  never,  never." 

"  And  I  feel  now  as  if  the  days  that  are  to  come  will  be 
sweeter  and  brighter  than  those  that  are  behind  us.  I  do 
not  despair,  my  own  love,  of  a  happy  future  in  store.  God 
will  make  all  things  work  together  for  our  good.  I  feel  that 
your  Aunt  Doroth/s  kindness  towards  us — her  change  of 
feeling  towards  myself — dear  Lady  Rachel's  countenance — 
are  so  many  pledges  of  our  blissful  reunion.  Think  of  our 
meeting  again,  my  sweet — think  of  it,  from  the  moment  we 
part ;  and  remember  the  love  that  is  between  us  can  never 
die — it  is  not  for  this  life  only,  it  is  for  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  grave." 

And  then  we  heard  the  phaeton,  which  was  to  convey  him 
to  Southchester,  slowly  moving  to  and  fro  outside  the  stable- 
yard  ;  and  that  was  the  signal  that  our  last  adieus  must  at 
once  be  spoken.  I  felt  for  the  moment  as  if  I  could  not 
bear  it ;  as  if  with  Martin  all  light  and  all  hope  were  passing 
away,  and  in  that  moment  of  bitterness,  it  was  as  if  the  love 
of  a  whole  life  were  compressed  into  that  sad  moment,  and 
with  it  the  anguish  of  despair.  But  his  last  kiss  was  given  ; 
my  liands  were  unclasped  from  his,  I  was  gently  placed  on 
the  sofa,  and  for  a  moment — and  not  longer — I  think  I 
must  have  lost  consciousness.  Then  I  listened,  and  heard 
the  sound  of  receding  wheels ;  the  honey-bees  still  hummed 
outside  the  open  window ;  the  marble  time-piece  on  the 
mantel  still  ticked,  and  ticked ;  the  doves  were  cooing,  and 
a  canary,  that  I  know  was  Mrs.  Matson's,  was  still  pouring 
forth  its  ceaseless  song — somewhere,  in  the  distance ;  and  I 
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was  alone,  Martin  was  gone  ! — and  only  God  knew  whether 
I  should  ever  see  his  beloved  face  again  in  this  world. 

Lady  Rachel  left  me  undisturbed  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
then  she  came  to  me  herself,  and  bade  me  come  to  tea, 
which  was  waiting  for  us,  in  her  own  especial  little  parlour. 
She  said  not  much  to  me,  till  I  had  put  down  my  cup,  and 
then  she  simply  remarked  on  the  exceeding  refreshment  of 
the  pleasant  draught  "  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates  " ;  but 
afterwards  she  began  to  speak  of  my  own  immediate  con- 
cerns, and  at  first  I  scarcely  comprehended  what  she  was 
saying.  At  last  I  heard,  "  I  am  going  to  take  you  home, 
Esther — the  carriage  is  ordered  for  half-past  five.  I  pro- 
mised Martin  that  I  would  see  you  fairly  at  Wyntercombe, 
and  in  care  of  your  aunt  Dorothy." 

"  Thank  you,  so  very — very  much,"  was  all  I  could  reply ; 
"you  have  been  most  kind,  most  generous — we  shall  never 
forget  it,  even  though  we  live  to  be  very  old." 

**  I  told  your  aunts,"  resumed  Lady  Rachel,  "that Martin 
Soames  was  going  to  America,  and  that  if  they  would  allow 
me,  I  meant  to  receive  you  and  him  here  for  a  few  hours, 
that  you  might  have  the  consolation  of  exchanging  spoken 
farewells ;  and  though  they  could  not  approve,  they  refrained 
from  making  any  opposition.  They  did  not  know  that  you 
would  meet  at  Raleigh  Court  to-day — for  I  did  not  know  \\ 
myself  till  yesterday — I  thought  I  would  make  the  whole 
affair  as  informal  as  might  be.  I  am  afraid  I  h^ve  taken 
more  upon  myself  than  has  ever  been  the  case  since  I  first, 
knew  Bertha  and  Joanna  as  quite  young  girls;  but  I  am. 
almost  their  oldest  friend,  and  they  will  pardon  in  me 
what  they  would  bitterly  resent  from  any  less  intimate 
acquaintance." 

I  knew  that ;  and  while  I  felt  deeply  grateful  to  her  lady- 
ship, I  also  thanked  God,  who  had  put  it  into  her  heart  to 
show  me  and  him  so  much  favour.  If  any  one  could  re- 
concile my  aunts  to  what  they  would  probably  term  my 
"  disobedience,"  my  "  terrible  insubordination,"  it  was  surely 
she,  their  own,  and  their  father's,  trusted  friend  of  many 
years. 

"And  now,  child,"  she  continued,  "while  we  are  still 
alone,  let  me  give  you  a  word  o!"  counsel.      Be  as  cheerful 
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and  as  patient  as  you  can.  Don't  resign  yourself  to  melan- 
choly ;  keep  yourself  constantly  employed ;  go  on  with  your 
studies,  and  with  all  the  little  house  occupations  to  which 
you  are  accustomed.  Take  to-night  for  rest,  and  perhaps 
for  a  little  pardonable  sentiment ;  brace  yourself  for  all  the 
efforts  that  must  be  made,  and  trust  your  dear  one  to  the 
care  and  loving-kindness  of  your  Father  in  heaven,  whose 
child  he  is,  and  who  will  be  with  him  in  this  country,  and 
in  America,  and  grant  him  all  journeying  mercies,  whether 
he  travel  by  land  or  by  water.  And,  Esther,  things  might 
have  been  worse  with  you  than  they  are ;  you  might  have 
been  severed  without  one  farewell  word.  Look  at  your 
troubles,  child — for  it  is  quite  natural  that  this  parting 
should  be  a  trouble — in  the  light  of  your  mercies.  I  doubt 
not,  in  God's  good  time,  all  will  yet  be  well ;  only  be  con- 
tent to  wait — be  patient  /  The  darkest  cloud  has  a  silver 
lining,  remember ;  it  is  our  Father's  will  that  it  should  be 
so." 

Not  long  afterwards  the  carriage  bore  us  away,  and  by  six 
o'clock  we  were  at  Wyntercombe.  I  thought  Aunt  Dorothy 
seemed  not  a  little  relieved  when  I  made  my  appearance, 
under  the  protection  of  Lady  Rachel.  She  had  had  rather 
a  stormy  time  of  it  during  my  absence,  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered. But  Aunt  Dorothy,  looking  back  upon  her  pro- 
longed experience  of  life,  had,  at  last,  decided  upon 
asserting  herself  when  need  required,  and  taking  into  her 
own  hands  the  reins  of  her  own  career — so  much  of  it,  at 
least,  as  remained  to  her.  The  days  of  her  youth  were  past; 
but  there  was  no  earthly  reason — and  certainly  no  heavenly 
reason — why  she  should  submit  to  the  arbitrary  control  of 
sisters  not  so  many  years  older  than  herself.  And  that 
very  same  evening  she  said  to  me,  "  I  am  more  of  a  warn- 
ing than  an  example  to  you,  Esther ;  I  ought  now  to  be 
living  my  own  life,  not  that  of  a  mere  Wynterthorpe,  oi 
Wyntercombe." 

"  Do  not  upbraid  Esther,"  said  Lady  Rachel,  turning  to 
the  couch  where  Aunt  Bertha,  as  usual,  was  luxuriously 
extended ;  "  she  has  felt  quite  enough  distress  for  to-day. 
She  is  not  going  to  mope,  I  assure  you,  though  her  lover 
has  gone  across  the  seas ;  she  will  be  as  bright  and  efficient 
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as  ever  tomorrow,  after  a  night's  repose,  I  am  pretty 
certain.  Let  her  have  to-night  to  fret;  we  were  young 
once,  ourselves,  Bertha ;  were  we  not  ?  " 

"  Of  course  we  were,  and  not  too  wise,  I  dare  say.  But 
none  of  us  had  low  tendencies,  as  Esther  evidently  has.*' 

"  Has  she  low  tendencies  ?  " 

"You  know  she  has,"  replied  Aunt  Bertha,  quite  re- 
proachfully. "  If  she  had  not,  we  never  should  have  been 
in  any  way  concerned  about  that  young  man  she  absurdly 
calls  her  lover — th>  pretentious  young  fellow  who  is  gone, 
or  going,  we  are  told,  to  Australia." 

"  To  whom  do  you  refer  ? "  asked  Lady  Rachel,  almost 
stiffly. 

"  Why,  to  that  tiresome  Martin  Soames,  the  lawyer's  son, 
who  has  the  effrontery  to  aspire  to  our  niece's  hand." 

"Martin  Soames  is  my  friend;  a  gentleman  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  esteem,"  was  the  quiet  reply ;  "  and  he  has 
sailed,  or  will  sail  to  morrow,  not  for  Australia,  but  for  New 
York." 

"  New  York,  is  it?  Oh  well,  it  is  all  one  to  us — Mel- 
bourne, or  Sydney,  or  Auckland,  or  New  York — or  anywhere 
else,  so  that  it  is  far  enough.  But  I  was  not  aware  that 
young  Soames  was  on  your  visiting  list,  Lady  Rachel." 

"  I  shall  always  esteem  him  my  friend.  Bertha,  and  he 
will  always  receive  a  genuine  welcome  at  Raleigh  Court." 

"  But  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  and  he  is  a  Dissenter — so 
very  low ! " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  he  is  a  gentleman ;  and — and 
— don't  be  shocked.  Bertha,  but  I  rather  admire  Dissenters. 
If  my  dear  husband  had  lived  to  the  present  time,  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  but  that  we  should  both  be  professed  Noncon- 
formists. The  Church  of  England,  as  she  was  in  the  days 
of  my  youth — the  Church  we  were  alike  taught  to  love  and 
to  revere — no  longer  exists ;  there  is  one  section  that  still 
remains  purely  Protestant,  I  believe,  but  that ,  is  dying  out 
with  old  men  and  women  like  myself.  I  was  told  the  other 
day,  on  the  best  authority,  that  there  are  Churchmen  and 
Churchwomen,  as  they  presume  to  call  themselves,  who 
openly  repudiate  not  only  the  doctrine,  but  the  good  old 
name  of  Protestant.     I  don't  think  I  shall  want  to  make  any 
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change  in  our  present  rector's  lime  ;  he  is  Protestant  enough 
for  me,  though  he  does  make  an  extra  fuss  about  Advent 
and  Lent,  and  goes  in  for  the  Saints'  Days,  which  were  never 
observed,  except  in  collegiate  churches  and  by  Romanists, 
when  you  and  I  were  young  women,  you  know,  Joanna. 
But  I  fancy  poor  Wilson  is  driven  to  a  few  things  he  would 
much  rather  avoid  if  he  were  left  to  himself ;  and  as  I  am  not 
obliged  to  attend  all  these  rubrical  services,  I  am  able  to 
please  myself.  So  I  think  I  shall  be  in  my  old  place 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  on  some  week  evenings  so 
long  as  we  continue  to  plead  the  merits  of  the  Master 
and  ignore  the  virtues  of  the  Saints  in  the  calendar; 
they  were  excellent  folk,  I  don't  doubt,  and  there's  no  harm 
in  respecting  their  memory.  They  would  be  extremely  sur- 
prised now,  I  fancy,  to  find  themselves  figuring  as  they  do 
on  ctTtain  festivals.  No,  Bertha  ;  I  was  born  what  is  called 
*  a  Churchwoman,'  and  I  shall  die  one,  probably,  for  I  hope 
Dr.  Wilson  will  last  my  time.  But  if  there  be  a  new  rector 
some  day,  and  the  new  fashions  prevail,  you  will  most 
likely  see  me  going  with  piy  friends,  the  Soames',  to  their 
conventicle." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  such  dreadful,  dreadful  things ! "  said 
Aunt  Bertha,  covering  her  eyes,  while  Aunt  Joanna  gravely 
shook  her  head. 

"Pray  excuse  me,"  replied  Lady  Rachel;  **I  do  not 
often  say  so  much  on  these  subjects,  I  very  seldom  expound 
myself;  and  now  I  really  must  return — I  have  a  little  cold, 
and  do  not  wish  to  be  out  after  dusk.  Good-bye,  Esther ! 
good-bye,  Dorothy !  I  think,  Joanna,  you  and  Bertha 
might  come  and  spend  a  quiet  day  at  The  Court  before 
the  summer  actually  passes  away ;  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  autumn,  when  it  comes,  turns  out  to  be  wet  and 
stormy." 

I  was  glad  to  get  away  to  bed,  for  my  head  ached  too 
violently  for  conversation  of  any  sort.  Both  Aunt  Dorothy 
and  myself  quite  comprehended  dear  Lady  Rachel's  little 
stroke  of  diplomacy — she  had  spoken  so  frankly  that  fur- 
ther attention  might  be  diverted  from  the  unfortunate 
culprit  whom  she  had  brought  back  to  the  bosom  of  her 
family. 
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As  I  bade  good-night  all  round,  Aunt  Joanna  said,  "  And 
now  I  hope,  Esther,  we  have  done  with  this  troublesome 
Martin  Soames,  who  has  so  much  disturbed  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  our  family.  Let  us  hope  he  will  never  return 
to  England ;  or,  if  he  must  come  back,  may  it  be  after  an 
interval  of  many  years." 

"  May  he  never  come  back ! "  responded  Aunt  Bertha, 
quite  fiercely.  "  If  the  vessel  on  which  he  sails  goes  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  I,  for  one,  shall  make  no  lamen- 
tation ;  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  fuss  if  he 
were  to  be  quietly  drowned — wrecked^  I  mean,  of  course — 
only  I  should  not  quite  like  the  ship  to  be  lost,  and  the 
whole  crew,  and  all  the  passengers,  along  with  her." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

A   DISCOURSE  ABOUT   MANY  THINGS. 
"  Come,  let  us  talk  together— let  us  chat ! " 

I  HAVE  taken  to  writing  selections  from  my  *'  Journal." 
**  If  I  went  on  copying  verbatim  all  I  wrote  at  certain 
periods,  the  manuscript  would  amount  to  many  volumes. 
I  think  it  will  be  more  agreeable,  and  certainly  more  con- 
venient, to  transcribe  from  the  diary  so  much  as  really  refers 
to  matters  of  importance,  and  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way, 
without  reference  to  the  entries  that  were  made  from  day 
to  day ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  plan  I  have  to  some  extent 
followed  from  the  beginning — ever  since  I  wrote  the  open- 
ing pages,  which  relate  to  my  eighteenth  birthday. 

Three  days  after  that  memorable  day  on  which  we  parted 
at  Raleigh  Court,  Aunt  Dorothy  received  a  newspaper 
in  which  was  chronicled  the  sailing  of  the  Orinoco,  the 
steamer  in  which  Martin  had  taken  his  passage  to  New 
York.     So  he  was  really  gone.     By  this  time  he  was  on  the 
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broad  seas,  and  it  would  be  many  a  day  before  news  of 
him  would  reach  us  here  at  home  in  Southamshire,  where, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  tidings  come  but  tardily. 

Aunt  Dorothy  came  into  the  schoolroom  with  the  paper 
in  her  hand  ;  she  silently  pointed  out  the  paragraph  which 
was  marked,  and  left  me  to  **  read,  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly digest "  the  fact  of  the  vessel's  departure  for  the 
Western  world.  In  about  an  hour  she  came  back  again, 
and  shut  the  door.  •  **  Let  us  have  a  little  quiet  talk, 
Esther,"  she  said.  **  Joanna  and  Bertha  have  gone  out  for 
a  drive,  and  they  have  taken  Prim  with  them.  It  is  always  a 
great  comfort  to  me  to  be  quite  sure  that  that  most 
estimable  woman  is  fairly  out  of  the  house." 

"  So  it  is  to  me.  Aunt  Dorothy.  I  have  caught  her  more 
than  once  in  circumstances  which  would  almost  warrant  one 
in  supposing  her  to  be  doing  her  best  to  overhear  what  is 
not  intended  for  her  ears." 

"  Quite  / — not  almost  !  I  found  her  the  day  you  were 
at  The  Court,  listening — positively  listening — at  the  crack  of 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  I  was  closeted  with  Joanna. 
We  were  talking  about  your  affairs ;  I  imagine  she  wished  to 
learn  all  she  could  as  to  the  current  state  of  things.  There 
is  one  comfort — her  ears  are  by  no  means  as  sharp  as 
they  once  were;  and  we  have  all  noticed  that  she  is 
getting  a  little  deaf." 

'*She  owns  herself  to  being  a  little  hard  of  hearing, 
whenever  she  has  a  cold,  and  she  seems  to  have  had  a 
series  of  colds,  and  chronic  colds,  too,  ever  since  the  first 
year  she  went  to  London.  Did  she  know  she  was 
detected?" 

"That  she  did,  for  I  turned  suddenly  and  quitted  the 
room — I  was  vexed  with  Joanna,  who  would  not  hear 
reason — and,  moving  very  quickly  and  noiselessly,  I  almost 
tumbled  over  Prim,  in  the  unmistakable  attitude  of  a 
listener.  She  looked  very  foolish,  I  can  tell  you  ;  angry 
and  confused,  and  quite  at  a  loss  for  a  plausible  excuse 
which  should  account  for  her  undignified  position.  I 
wonder  how  much  she  overheard  ?  " 

"  Was  there  anything  of  consequence  for  her  to  overhear  ? 
It  is  not  quite  pleasant,  certainly,  but  I  don't  think  I  care 
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SO  much  about  it ;  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  she  is  welcome 
to  get  all  the  information  she  can.  I  have  no  downright 
secrets,  you  know,  even  from  Aunt  Joanna,  and  therefore 
none  from  Aunt  Bertha,  as  the  two  always  exchange  all 
confidences.  As  for  yourself,  Aunt  Dorothy,  I  should  be 
ungrateful,  indeed,  if  I  tried  to  be  at  all  reserved  with  you. 
So  let  Prim  listen  as  long  as  she  likes ;  it  cannot  be  good, 
though,  for  her  rheumatism,  standing  in  draughty  corridors.  *' 

*'  That  is  her  own  look-out.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  cherish 
the  kindest  feelings  towards  poor  old  Prim ;  she  can  never 
quite  realise  the  obvious  fact  of  my  being  a  grown-up  woman; 
she  always  treats  me  a  little  de  haut-en-bas — taking  a  leaf,  I 
suppose,  out  of  her  mistresses'  books.  If  Joanna  and 
Bertha  live  on  to  old  age,  and  if  I  survive  I  shall  be  quite 
a  frisky  young  thing  of  three-score  and  ten,  like  Miss  Patty 
Penfold,  of  Putney,  to  whom  her  octogenarian  sisters  re- 
ferred as  *  that  girl,'  who  was  never  to  be  entirely  trusted 
on  the  score  of  her  youth.  Miss  Betty  was  eighty-five,  you 
know  —  Miss  Penfold  herself  rather  over  ninety ;  poor 
Patty  had  only  reached  the  immature  age  of  seventy-two, 
and  was  expected  to  run  up  and  downstairs  on  errands,  and 
dispense  with  a  personal  attendant." 

"  I  remember  I  was  very  sorry  for  Patty  Penfold,  for  it 
must  be  hard,  indeed,  to  be  ordered  about  and  snubbed 
when  you  have  exceeded  the  natural  age  of  man,  or  of 
woman-,  rather.  But  you  can  hold  your  own.  Aunt- 
Dorothy." 

"I  mean  to  do  so,  Esther.  I  think  I  am  quite  old 
enough  to  follow  my  own  devices ;  and  no  later  than  yes- 
terday I  gave  Mrs.  Prim  to  understand  that,  though  I  did 
not  aspire  to  be  her  mistress,  I  was  certainly  one  of  the 
three  mistresses  of  Wyntercombe.  I  thought  I  would  re- 
mind her  of  a  fact  of  which  she  is  quite  aware,  but  which  she 
has  apparently  forgotten  :  that  we  three  unmarried  daughters 
of  the  house  were  left  co-heiresses,  with  reversion  to  the 
survivors  or  survivor.  So,  now  that  I  have  certainly  said 
good-bye  to  premiere  jeunesse^  I  mean  to  assert  my  equality 
with  my  elder  sisters,  and  exact  a  proper  deference  from  the 
old  retainers  of  the  family." 

"  Well,  I  think  it  is  about  time  you  took  your  proper 
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position,  Aunt  Dorothy.     But  had  you  not  something  else 
to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  had,  child.  I  did  not  come  here  on  pur- 
pose to  pull  poor  old  Prim's  character  to  pieces,  though  she 
is  a  nuisance,  and  so  is  Hudson  ?  I  suppose  these  life-long 
servitors  always  are,  in  spite  of  their  tried  fidelity.  No ;  I 
came  to  talk  to  you  a  little  about  passing  events.  I 
promised  Joanna  that  I  would  be  her  spokeswoman." 

I  felt  rather  nervous  at  hearing  this ;  for  Aunt  Joanna 
can,  upon  occasion,  say  the  most  severe  things,  and  I 
would  rather  listen  to  aspersions  on  my  own  conduct  than 
on  my  dear  Martin's,  whose  only  fault  is  his  partiality  for 
myself.  As  for  Aunt  Bertha,  her  bitter  tongue  is  making 
me  quite  hardened.  It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do,  sometimes, 
to  refrain  from  what  Patience  calls  "answering  again." 
When  you  feel  that  you  have  a  nice-spirited  little  rejoinder 
just  ready  for  immediate  use,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  restrain 
your  lips.  But  I  try  to  think  of  poor  Aunt  Bertha  as  being 
" soured"  and  to  make  all  sorts  of  allowances  for  her  irri- 
tability and  sharpness  of  speech ;  perhaps  her  peculiar 
temper  is  to  be  part  of  my  discipline,.  I  remember  hearing 
the  Dean  say  to  Mrs.  Pontifex  that  God  sometimes  prolonged 
some  people's  lives  solely  for  the  discipline  of  other  people 
who  needed  a  perpetual  "  thorn  in  the  flesh."  And  I  think 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  sort  of  "  thorn  "  may  be 
beneficial  to  myself.  1  am  not  nearly  so  Christian-like  a 
young  person  as  I  ought  to  be.  All  these  thoughts  flashed 
rapidly  through  my  mind  as  I  prepared  to  listen  to  what 
Aunt  Dorothy  might  have  to  say.  When  it  came  it  was  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  I  had  apprehended. 

"  Joanna  took  me  to  task,"  began  Aunt  Dorothy,  "  as  I 
fully  expected  she  would,  for  having  to  a  certain  extent 
countenanced  you  in  your  *  obstinate  and  foolish  preference 
for  a  young  man  so  greatly  your  inferior.'  She  thinks,  of 
course,  that  I  have  acted  most  unwisely,  most  unworthily  ; 
and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  She  even  accused  me  of 
*  taking  your  part^  a  conclusion  against  which  I  strongly  pro- 
tested. Taking  sides  in  a  family  is  always  to  be  deprecated ; 
a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  not  even  if  three 
old  maids  be  at  the  head  of  it.     I  thought  at  first  I  would 
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do  my  best  to  pacify  Joanna,  and  account  for  my  seeming 
defection ;  but  the  next  moment  I  reflected  that  I  had  as 
much  right  to  legislate  for  poor  Isabel's  child  as  she  had,  and 
that  it  behoved  me,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  to  stand  my 
ground.    I  told  her  honestly  that,  though  as  a  Wynterthorpe 
of  Wyntercombe  I  could  not  exactly  approve  of  your  engage- 
ment, and  though  I  hesitated  to  sanction  it,  I  liked  Martin 
Soames  very  much,'  and  that  I  was,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me, 
justified  in  my  liking  by  Lady  Rachel  Raleigh,   who  had 
taken  quite  a  fancy  to  the  lowly-born  young  man,  spite  of  his 
absolute  lack  of  a  noble  pedigree.     I  informed  her,  also, 
that  Martin  would  probably  write  to  me,  apprising  me  from 
time  to  time  of  his  welfare,  and  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  • 
report  to  you  what  he  had  written,  provided  there  was  no 
enclosure  for  yourself.     Also,  she  knew  that  Lady  Rachel 
expected  to  hear  from  Martin,  and  would  doubtless  not  pre- 
serve an  impenetrable  silence  as  to  his  movements,  or  any- 
thing else  he  might  disclose ;  and  Lady  Rachel's  example  I 
was  glad  to  find  stood  me  in  very  good  stead.     *  You  are 
both  a  couple  of  simpletons  together,'  Joanna  said  at  last, 
though  not  at  all  angrily ;  *  and  I  am   simply  astounded  at 
Lady  Rachel,  with  the  bluest  of  blue  blood  in  her  veins 
But  I  comfort  myself  by  remembering  that  Martin  Soames 
is  actually  on  the  way  to  North  America,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  what  may  betide  between  the  present  day  and  the 
time  fixed  for  his  return.'     Don't  be"  angry,  Esther,     /did 
not  say  it,  nor  even  agree  with  her ;  but  she  went  on  to  ex- 
press a  wish  that  he  might  never  return  to  his  native  land ; 
she  did  not  exactly  say  that  she  hoped  something  might 
happen  to  him,  but  she  hoped  he  might  be  so  enchanted  with 
the  Yankees,  as  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  them  for  many  and 
many  a  day.     And  then ^" 

"And  then?" 

"  She  advised  me  not  to  refer  to  the  subject  before  Bertha, 
and  to  give  you  a  similar  warning.  She  said  poor  Bertha 
had  become  so  irritable  that  any  mention  of  Martin's  name 
— ^any  allusion  to  his  family  or  to  his  apparent  prospects — 
made  her  actually  furious,  and  threw  her  into  such  a  frenzy 
that  the  excitement  and  excess  of  displeasure  could  not  fail 
to  increase  her  malady." 
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*  What  is  her  malady  ?  " 

"She  suffers  from  a  complication  of  maladies — nerves 
and  lungs  are  alike  diseased ;  and  Sir  Gregory,  at  his  last 
interview  with  Joanna,  insinuated — nay,  more  than  in- 
sinuated— that  there  was  a  dangerous  affection  of  the  heart, 
of  long  standing.  I  remember  that  Dr.  Dell  hinted  at  the 
probable  existence  of  something  of  the  kind  many  years 
ago ;  and  since  our  return  from  town  his  suspicion  is  con- 
firmed. I  know  that  he  thinks  poor  Bertha's  life  will  not 
be  a  long  one ;  and  he  told  me  privately,  the  other  day,  that 
she  is  not  exactly  responsible  for  her  chronic  peevishness, 
or  for  her  occasional  outbursts  of  temper.  He  says  this 
mental  irritation  is  a  part  of  the  fatal  disease  that  must, 
sooner  or  later,  cut  short  her  days,  and  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  the  end  might  be  hastened  by  opposition.  And 
Joanna  thinks  you  ought  to  know  the  true  state  of  things, 
Esther,  and  so  do  I ;  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  *  put 
up,'  as  people  say,  with  a  good  deal  of  needless  provocation 
from  poor  Bertha.  I  am  afraid  she  will  never  be  any  better 
than  she  is  now ;  she  will  probably  grow  worse  and  worse, 
and  require  more  and  more  forbearance." 

"  I  will  remember  what  you  say,  Aunt  Dorothy,"  I  replied. 
"I  am  not  surprised  at  what  you  tell  me.  I  have  long 
thought  that  Aunt  Bertha's  state  was  gradually  becoming 
most  serious,  and  I  can  quite  believe  that  there  are  forces 
— influences,  perhaps — purely  physical,  which  tell  upon  her 
mental  condition.  I  will  try  not  to  exasperate  her ;  I  will 
do  my  best  to  conclude  that  it  is  her  malady  and  not  herself 
that  gives  vent  to  so  much  malice  and  bitterness  of  spirit ; 
I  will  let  her  say  what  pleases  her  without  contradiction." 

"  I  think  you  will  be  all  the  happier  that  you  have  done  so 
when  the  end  comes.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  be  as  patient 
as  I  know  how  to  be.  She  may  reprimand  me  as  sharply 
and  as  continuously  as  she  chooses ;  she  may  lecture  and 
scold  me  to  her  heart's  content ;  I  shall  not  retaliate.  But 
though  I  yield  to  Bertha — and  in  some  degree  to  Joanna,  as 
my  senior — I  am  not  going  any  longer  to  condone  Prim's 
impertinences.  One  may  cultivate  a  spirit  of  Christian 
meekness,  and  yet  protest  against  being  trampled  upon  by 
those  who  owe  you  obedience." 
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"  Perhaps  her  infirmities  are  to  a  great  extent  the  source 
of  her  unhappy  temperament." 

"I  really  hope,  for  her  own  sake,  they  are,  Esther.  I 
think  occasionally  she  goes  a  step  too  far,  even  for  Joanna 
— who  admitted  the  other  day  that  our  *  faithful  Prim '  was 
certainly  a  little  spoiled.  Bertha  allows  her  far  too  much 
licence,  she  says,  and  Bertha  must  not  be  opposed." 

"  Does  Aunt  Joanna  quite  comprehend  the  precariousness 
of  Aunt  Bertha's  condition,  do  you  think  ?  "  I  asked. 

"She  comprehends  enough  to  make  her  extremely 
anxious,  and  sometimes  I  am  sure  she  suspects  the  truth ; 
but  Sir  Gregory  spoke  far  more  plainly  to  me  than  he  did  to 
her.  Dr.  Dell  has  never  disguised  his  opinion,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  since  the  morning  after  our  return  to  Wyn- 
tercombe,  when  he  first  renewed  his  professional  visits.  Of 
course  he  perceives,  what  is  quite  obvious,  that  Joanna  is 
completely  devoted  to  her  sister  Bertha.  They  have  been 
twins  in  heart  and  spirit  ever  since  I  can  recollect ;  since 
Bertha's  great  trouble — I  can't  speak  for  what  went  before 
— they  have  been  all  the  world  to  each  other.  I  sometimes 
think  this  is  the  real  reason  why  Joanna  has  never  married 
— for  that  she  has  had  suitors,  and  not  a  few,  I  am  certain, 
though  I  never  heard  that  one  aspirant  was  more  favoured 
than  another.  And  Dr.  Dell  observed  that  it  was  useless 
to  awake  her  fears  at  present,  as  it  was  quite  upon  the 
cards  that  Bertha  might  rally  again  and  again,  and  seem 
even  likely  to  recover  her  strength.  So  we  agreed  that 
Joanna  should  be  Spared  the  dread  as  long  as  possible." 

"Of  course  she  should.  We  will  do  our  best  to  prevent 
her  apprehensions  from  being  prematurely  awakened  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Prim  will  give  no  untimely  hint ;  it  is  one 
of  her  characteristics  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  possi- 
bilities, and  a  whisper  from  her  would  have  weight." 

"  That  it  would.  But  Dr.  Dell  has  taken  due  precau- 
tions, and  bid  her  keep  her  previsions  to  herself.  I  asked 
him  to  speak,  for  he  quite  understands  the  idiosyncracies  of 
the  poor  old  body ;  and  I  knew  that  one  word  from  him 
would  be  of  more  avail  than  fifty  from  me." 

**Prim  has  a  very  high  appreciation  of  Dr.  Dell's  skill — 
he  has  treated  her  very  successfully  more  than  once,  when 
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she  was  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism;  she  assured 
Patience  that  the  great  London  doctors — none  of  them  were 
*  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  him ' ;  and  she  is  quite  sure  that 
Miss  Bertha  will  soon  be  herself  again,  now  that  she  is 
under  the  care  of  her  own  old  doctor,  who  knows  her  con- 
stitution.*' 

"  So  much  the  better.  It  is  well  that  both  Bertha  and 
Joanna  should  be  kept  as  undisturbed  as  possible.  Dr. 
Dell  will  look  in  almost  every  day,  and  will  let  us  know  the 
moment  there  is  the  the  slightest  symptom  of  a  change. 
As  Prim  says,  he  knows  his  patient's  constitution;  and, 
what  is  more,  he  knows  the  whole  of  her  miserable  story. 
He  has  attended  her  for  almost  thirty  years,  for  you  know 
he  commenced  his  practice  in  his  father's  time,  while  he 
was  little  more  than  a  youth ;  and  Bertha,  when  she  re- 
turned from  her  long  Continental  tour,  took  a  fancy  to  him, 
and  preferred  him  to  the  old  gentleman.  She  even  requested 
that  he  might  attend  her,  rather  than  the  senior  Dr.  DelL" 

"  Something  was  said  about  our  going  abroad  for  the 
winter  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  should  not  at  all  object,  nor  would  you,  I 
imagine.  I  have  travelled  so  little  that  I  know  nothing  of 
foreign  countries ;  I  have  been  to  Paris  once,  and  I  have 
spent  a  fortnight  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Also,  I  have 
been  blessed  with  a  Scotch  tour,  though  that  is  scarcely  to 
be  counted,  because  it  does  not  necessitate  crossing  the 
water,  or  even  quitting  British  shores.  While  Joanna  and 
Bertha  have  been  all  over  France  and  Belgium,  have 
wintered  at  Cannes,  have  passed  some  weeks  in  Rome, 
and  know  something  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  I  really 
hoped  it  was  going  to  be  our  turn  at  last." 

"  And  you  think  the  scheme  will  fail  ?  " 

"  I  am  pretty  sure  it  will.  Sir  Gregory  rather  insisted 
upon  it ;  but  Bertha  would  not  hear  of  renewing  her  Con- 
tinental experience.  I  think  she  might  take  it  into  her 
head  to  visit  Dawlish  again  :  but  further  she  will  not  travel. 
And  Dr.  Dell  admits  that  a  long  journey  would  not  be 
good  for  her  ;  he  says  she  may  go  pretty  safely  into  Devon- 
shire, or  even  into  Cornwall,  if  she  would  like  the  change  ; 
but  as  the  season  advances  she  will  need  home  comforts 
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more  than  ever,  and  will  probably  suffer  less,  shut  up  in  her 
own  warm  room,  with  all  accustomed  luxuries  around  her^ 
than  if  removed  to  a  more  genial  climate  in  the  land 
of  the  orange  and  the  myrtle,  and  exiled,  so  to  speak, 
from  her  own  country." 

"  I  am  often  sorry  for  invalids  who  are  sent  from  home 
only  to  die.  But  I  think,  at  one  time,  Aunt  Joanna  was 
quite  disposed  to  try  a  more  southern  atmosphere ;  she 
was  talking  to  Mrs.  Strather  about  Malta — or  Madeira,  I 
forget  which — as  being  very  serviceable  to  invalids  during 
the  cold  months." 

"It  was  Madeira  where  Mrs.  Strather's  delicate  son 
lived  for  a  couple  of  years  ;  but  then  he  was  quite  a  young 
man,  and  had,  moreover,  suffered  from  an  accident  He 
came  home  perfectly  restored  to  health  and  as  strong  as 
ever ;  but  as  Aunt  Bertha  objected — ^and  not  unreasonably 
— to  so  long  a  sea-voyage,  Joanna  at  once  yielded  the 
point  Moreover,  Martin  Soames's  journey  to  America 
quite  decided  her  to  remain  in  England." 

"What  could  Martin's  trip  have  to  do  with  her?  She 
would  have  been  no  nearer  to  him  in  Madeira,  or  in  Italy, 
than  she  is  now  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  would  not  But  don't  you  comprehend, 
child? — till  Martin's  departure  was  actually  settled  she  thought 
it  would  be  well  for  you  to  be  out  of  temptation's  way. 
Some  months  ago,  when  we  were  arranging  for  our  stay  in 
town,  she  said  to  me,  *  I  wish  he  would  go  out  of  the  country; 
but  as  I  suppose  he  will  not,  or  cannot,  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  's^nd  her  out  of  it.'  Now,  as  soon  as  she  knew  that  your 
dear  friend  was  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  spend  some 
months  in  the  United  States,  her  anxiety  to  send  you  abroad 
abated,  and  then  disappeared  altogether.  And  at  the  same 
time  she  made  up  her  mind  not  to  urge  Bertha  to  take  up 
her  temporary  residence  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  to  follow 
her  own  inclinations,  and  stay  at  home." 

"  Oh,  I  understand !  The  source  of  danger,  the  Ute  nmrey 
being  removed,  England  became  less  objectionable." 

"  Just  so.  You  are  as  safe  from  unwelcome  attentions 
here  at  Netterley,  and  perhaps  a  little  safer,  than  you  would 
be  in  a  French  convent" 
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"  In  a  French  convent  ?  Aunt  Bertha  is  always  talking 
about  the  superiority  of  French  hotels.  Convent-life,  even 
as  a  boarder,  would  never  suit  her."        * 

**  She  never  dreamed  of  it  suiting  her  :  she  never  con- 
templated  setting  her  own  foot  within  monastic  walls.  But 
I  thought  you  knew  she  tried  very  hard  to  persuade  Joanna 
— I,  of  course,  was  not  consulted — to  let  you  be  placed  in  a 
Parisian  convent  for  a  year  or  two  on  the  plea  of  finishing 
your  education.  Mademoiselle's  French  we  had  all  thought 
rather  unsatisfactory — she  was  of  Alsatian  origin  and  pro- 
vincial breeding,  as  we  afterwards  discovered — and  your 
French  master,  Mr.  Tanton,  complained  a  good  deal  of  your 
accent" 

"  When  was  this  idea  afloat  ?  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of 
it,  or  I  should  certainly  have  made  my  protest." 

"  The  subject  was  on  the  tapis  last  summer,  before  we 
went  up  to  town.  But  Aunt  Joanna  objected  ;  she  said  she 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  your  being  exposed  to  Popish 
influences;  and  when  Lady  Rachel  was  taken  into  the  family 
counsels,  she  at  once  proclaimed  herself  as  being  of  the 
opposition  party.  So  the  idea  was  dismissed,  and  Cousin 
Christopher,  when  informed  of  the  scheme,  was  dead  against 
it ;  inasmuch  as  you  seemed  to  him  quite  beyond  school- 
room days ;  he  thought  a  girl  in  her  nineteenth  year  too  old 
for  tutelary  discipline  ;  he  advised,  in  lieu  of  the  convent,  a 
gay  London  season.*' 

"  Which  I  have  been  so  thoughtless  as  to  forfeit  entirely." 

"  Yes ;  I  don't  think  the  opportunity  will  ever  recur. 
Bertha  will  never  forgive  your  rejection  of  Cousin 
Christopher's  offer ;  she  was  quite  set  upon  the  marriage." 

"  But  why  ?  For  putting  the  objectionable  consanguinity 
out  of  the  question,  the  utter  unsuitability  was  surely  most 
manifest  The  disparity  of  age  was  quite  enough  to  settle 
the  question.  May  does  not  naturally  mate  with  De- 
cember." 

"  Your  claim  to  be  *  May '  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  you 
might  almost  personify  April — all  buds  and  blossoms.  But 
Mr.  Wynterthorpe  is  scarcely  so  venerable  as  to  personate 
December.  He  is  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  I  grant ;  but 
I  should  rather  compare  him  to  October.*' 
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"  Well,  perhaps  December  is  too  severe.  Suppose  I  cal* 
myself  Spring,  and  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  late  Autumn,  Aunt 
Dorothy;  surely  you  never  thought  such  a  match  to  be 
desired?" 

"  Not  I.  As  you  say,  the  disparity  was  too  great ;  nor 
do  I  think  your  respective  temperaments  would  have  quite 
accorded  To  be  candid,  Esther,  you  are  not  fitted  to 
enact  the  rdle  of  grande  dame  ;  you  have  not  a  genius  for 
dissipation,  nor  am  I  really  sure  that  I  have  the  gift  myself. 
I  am  not  *  to  the  manner  bom,'  I  am  afraid ;  I  could  never 
play  the  part  successfully." 

"  I  think  you  would  have  been  a  queenly  lady-am- 
bassadress ;  you  might  have  presided  with  a  great  deal  of 
effect  at  political  receptions.  Cousin  Christopher  should 
have  sought  the  hand  of  Yiv&  first  cousinJ* 

"  It  would  have  been  in  vain.  Long,  long  ago,  when  he 
came  forward  as  your  mother's  suitor,  I  made  my  protest 
against  the  union  of  such  near  relatives.  I  can  under- 
stand why  the  elders  so  much  wished  it — it  would  have 
united  the  two  estates  of  Wyntercombe  and  Capenhurst. 
And  such  marriages  are  generally  mere  arrangements— 
sacrifices  to  property  and  convenience.  It  is  singular  that 
Christopher  should  have  been  baffled  by  both  mother  and 
daughter  ;  that  both  should  have  preferred  a  humbler 
alliance.  Esther,  do  you  really  suppose  that  Martin  Soames 
will  some  day  be  your  wedded  husband  ?  " 

"  If  we  both  live  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  but  just  now  the 
prospect  is  of  the  remotest ;  and  I  am  content  to  wait  till 
God  shall  open  a  door.  But,  Aunt  Dorothy,  please  under- 
stand one  thing — Martin  Soames  will  be  my  husband,  or 
none  other/  If  I  may  not  marry  him — and  I  sometimes 
think  I  never  shall — no  one  else  will  ever  take  his  place. 
I  inherit  my  mother's  determination ;  my  hand  shall  go 
with  my  heart,  or  remain  in  my  own  possession." 

**  I  remember  her  saying  precisely  the  same  thing,  when 
her  father  urged  her  to  accept  the  lover  he  favoured.  She 
had  peculiar  views,  had  my  sister  Isabel,  and  I  sometimes 
think  she  was  not  far  wrong.  I  might  have  been  much 
happier  had  I  taken  my  fate  into  my  own  hands,  or  had  I 
been  content  to  wait,  after  your  example,  Esther.     I  have 
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heard  people  say  that  everything  is  possible  to  one  who 
knows  how  to  wait" 

"  And  is  it  quite  too  late,  auntie  ?  " 

"Quite.  The  man  I  loved,  and  who  loved  me,  and 
whom  I  sacrificed  to  my  senseless  pride,  married  long  ago, 
and  is  blessed  in  his  marriage.  I  know  his  wife — she  is  a 
very  sweet  woman ;  he  must  thank  God  in  his  heart,  if  not 
with  his  lips,  that  he  never  wedded  a  Wynterthorpe ;  for  our 
pride  has  been  our  curse,  Esther,  and  will  be,  I  fear  me, 
to  the  end.  Thank  God  that  you  are  a  Wynne,  child ;  the 
Wynnes  are  simple  Christian  folk,  and  they  may  inherit  a 
blessing.     I  thought  I  heard  the  carriage." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  coming  up  the  avenue,  and  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  to  go  down  to  luncheon.  I  am  very  glad  we 
have  had  this  conversation.  Aunt  Dorothy — it  has  been  a 
rather  desultory  one,  I  am  afraid;  still,  I  think  we  are 
getting  to  understand  each  other  a  great  deal  better." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

PROVOCATION. 

*'  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella." 

YES ;  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  were  certainly  coming  to  a 
better  understanding.  I  think  I  profited  by  her  ex- 
perience of  the  sad  effects  of  "snubbing"  and  undue 
restraint  upon  the  mature  female  character,  for  we  gradually 
became  more  intimately  associated,  and  might  have  passed 
for  elder  and  younger  sisters  rather  than  as  aunt  and  niece. 
We  were  friends  and  equals  now,  though  still,  to  some  ex- 
tent, pupil  and  teacher. 

And,  on  the  whole,  the  autumn  passed  peacefully  away. 
Aunt  Joanna  was  not  unkind,  though  she  had  ceased  to  be 
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affectionate,  nor  could  she  quite  forget  how,  as  she  said,  I 
had  "  ruthlessly  dashed  down  all  her  hopes  "  by  my  obstinate 
refusal  to  become  the  bride  of  one  whom  I  was  entirely  con- 
tent to  consider  only  as  my  condescending  elderly  relative. 
Aunt  Bertha  tried  my  patience  to  the  very  last  pitch  of  en- 
durance. She  frequently  summoned  me  to  her  presence  for 
the  express  purpose,  as  it  seemed,  of  expending  upon  my 
unlucky  head  the  wrath  and  indignation  that  filled  her  very 
souL  Aunt  Joanna  never  mentioned  Martin's  name;  for 
her,  he  might  have  passed  out  of  existence.  She  contented 
herself  with  mourning  over  the  infatuation  which  led  me  to 
reject  the  most  unprecedentedly  eligible  offer  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  young  lady  to  receive ;  and  Aunt  Joanna  was  by 
no  means  devoid  of  a  certain  worldly  wisdom. 

Whatever  position  in  this  world  Aunt  Bertha  might  per- 
chance have  filled,  it  could  never  have  been  that  of  a  diplo- 
matist. Her  temper  was  too  violent,  her  scorn  too  exces- 
sive, to  allow  of  her  exercising  the  smallest  amount  oi  policy. 
She  had  no  words  at  command  sufficiently  strong  to  express 
her  wrath  and  indignation  at  the  "  folly  !  madness  !  pusilla- 
nimity I  treachery !  falsehood !  base  ingratitude  ! "  with 
which  she  never  failed  to  charge  me  when  I  was  compelled 
to  pass  half-an-hour  in  her  presence.  She  could  no  more 
forgive  my  declining  the  honour  of  becoming  Mrs.  Wynter- 
thorpe  than  she  could  pardon  Martin  for  having  had  the 
presumption  to  be  born,  and  the  temerity  to  make  his  pro- 
posals in  due  form  at  Wyntercombe.  If  there  had  been  the 
remotest  chance  of  my  lover  being  banished  from  my  mind 
— if  by  any  possibility  I  could  have  forgotten  him — Aunt 
Bertha  took  exceedingly  good  care  that  such  a  contingency 
should  not  arise ;  and  her  sisters  sometimes  ventured  to 
hint  that  she  could  have  devised  no  better  method  whereby 
the  memory  of  Martin  Soames  should  be  perpetuated. 

I  tried  hard  to  be  patient ;  I  bit  my  lips  in  the  frequent 
endeavour  to  repress  my  own  exasperation ;  I  bethought 
myself  that  "  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath  " ;  and  I 
made  the  experiment,  but  entirely  without  success.  Aunt 
Bertha  was  an  exception,  of  course,  to  the  general  rule, 
but  an  exception  she  was,  and  a  most  striking  one.  The 
more  sweetly  you  received  her  thrusts,  the  more  meekness 
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you  evinced,  the  bitterer  and  the  sharper  grew  the  stabs 
which  she  had  no  small  ingenuity  in  inflicting.  And  I  have 
learned  since  those  days  that  the  "  soft  answer  "  is  far  from 
an  invariable  remedy  when  applied  to  certain  overbearing 
dispositions.  There  are  people  in  the  world  whom  the  oft- 
quoted  "  soft  answer  "  does  nothing  but  irritate ;  the  gentler 
you  are  the  more  relentless  they  become ;  tears,  especially 
silent  tears,  bring  down  upon  the  unfortunate  victim  over- 
whelming avalanches  of  indignation — and  thunders  roll,  and 
lightnings  flash,  and  sweeping  floods  descend,  till  the  meek 
sufferer,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  is  goaded 
at  last  to  make  reprisals. 

One  day,  something  of  this  sort  happened  :  Aunt  Bertha 
sent  for  me  to  read  to  her.  My  time  was  frequently  thus 
occupied  at  this  period,  for  her  eyes  were  weak,  much  con- 
versation had  been  forbidden,  and  she  slept  very  little.  I 
forget  now  what  it  was  that  engaged  us  that  wet  chilly 
November  morning ;  I  only  know,  certainly,  that  it  was  a 
three-volume-novel  of  some  note  from  the  Southchester 
Circulating  Library.  As  far  as  I  recollect,  the  whole  story 
was  about  a  pair  of  helpless  lovers,  who  were  sundered  by 
cruel  guardians  and  driven  to  the  verge  of  desperation  by 
the  persecution  of  those  in  rule  over  them.  I  have  an  idea, 
too,  that  the  tale,  though  not  without  its  merits,  and  de- 
cidedly interesting — not  to  say  sensational — took  too  much 
the  side  of  the  faithful  betrothed,  who,  by  "hook  or  by 
crook,"  gained  their  ends  at  last ;  married,  to  displease  all 
the  unpleasant  people,  and  lived  happily,  in  health,  wealth, 
and  general  prosperity,  to  the  end  of  their  days;  the 
"  powers  that  were  "  decidedly  getting  the  worst  of  it,  and 
being  generally  discomfited. 

I  did  not  think  then — and  I  saw  no  reason  for  changing 
my  mind  long  afterwards — that  the  novel,  though  exciting, 
was  by  any  means  wholesome  reading ;  it  was  precisely  the 
kind  of  story  to  foster  a  rebellious  and  defiant  spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  foolish,  undisciplined  young  people.  It  was  not  a 
good  lesson  for  any  maiden,  but  as  I  remarked  before  it 
was  extremely  interesting,  and  having  reached  the  end  of 
the  first  volume,  the  peruser  would  be  almost  certain  to  go 
on  to  the  end  of  the  third.     I  had  read  for  almost  two 
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hours,  evincing,  I  suppose,  an  undue  enjoyment  of  the 
heroine's  situation,  when  Aunt  Bertha  suddenly  exploded, 
bid  me  shut  up  the  "  insufferable  heap  of  nonsense,"  and 
toss  the  book  behind  the  fire. 

The  first  command  I  implicitly  obeyed ;  the  second,  for 
obvious  reasons,  I  did  not  The  book  was  not  ours,  we 
were  bound  to  return  it  to  the  librarian,  in  good  condition, 
at  a  given  time  ;  moreover,  I  wanted  extremely  to  read  the 
concluding  chapters.  I  laid  down  the  offending  volume 
with  childlike  docility — perhaps  the  ghost  of  -a  smile 
trembled  on  my  lips — and,  as  I  was  not  dismissed,  I  took  up 
my  netting,  and  prepared  myself  to  be  industrious.  Aunt 
Bertha  always  finds  fault  with  people  who  sit  with  their 
hands  before  them,  especially  young  people,  for  whose  un- 
employed fingers,  according  to  Dr.  Watts,  the  Evil  one  is 
supposed  to  find  "  mischief  still  to  do."  But,  of  course, 
that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  idle  herself,  read- 
ing and  meditation,  sleeping  and  dozing,  varied  by  some 
pretence  at  a  piece  of  fancy-work,  is  the  extent  of  her 
industry. 

"  Esther,"  she  began,  presently,  in  that  querulous  tone 
which  always  bespeaks  a  temper  seeking  cause  of  offence — 
"  Esther,  you  provoke  me  beyond  endurance  ! " 

"  Do  I,  aunt?     I  am  sorry." 

"  Of  course  you  do,  and  you  know  it.  There  you  sit, 
with  those  slim  white  fingers  of  yours,  fussing  with  your 
netting-needle  and  mesh,  and  making  believe  to  be  meri- 
toriously busy." 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  feel  any  merit  in  the  performance,"  I 
returned,  as  pleasantly  as  I  could  ;*"  but  you  know,  Aunt 
Bertha,  both  you  and  Aunt  Dorothy  have  always  depre- 
cated my  wasting  my  time  ;  you  have  both  lectured  me  on 
the  value  of  spare  moments  till  I  have  learned  to  estimate 
their  worth.  I  keep  this  antimacassar  entirely  for  scraps  of 
opportunity  like  the  present." 

"  Do  you,  indeed  ?  But  fingers  may  be  employed  and 
time  wasted,  notwithstanding;  and  something  of  more 
worth  than  mere  leisure  may  be  wasted.'* 

"  I  suppose  so.  Oh,  dear,  this  mesh  must  be  uneven ; 
the  stitches  are  not  at  all  equal." 
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**  Never  mind  your  stitches.  Whenever  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  speak  faithfully  to  you,  Esther,  you  always  contrive 
to  turn  the  conversation." 

Now,  when  anybody  desires  to  "  speak  faithfully  "  to  me, 
I  always  know  what  is  coming,  and  I  do  my  best  to  prepare 
for  the  encounter.  I  folded  up  my  netting  and  let  it  rest 
in  my  lap.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  detach  the 
stirrup  from  my  foot.  Curiously  enough,  that  stirrup  was 
one  of  the  very  few  trifles  that  I  cherished  as  presented  by 
Martin ;  though  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one, 
not  even  Aunt  Dorothy,  guessed  who  was  the  donor.  But 
as  I  caught  Aunt  Bertha's  disdainful  glance  directed 
towards  the  burnished  metal  arch,  which  I  was  balancing 
on  the  toe  of  my  slipper,  I  felt  almost  sure  that  she  had 
her  private  suspicions. 

"  Pray  do  not  dance  about  that  silly  piece  of  German 
silver,  you  make  me  nervous,"  she  continued.  "  You  have 
done  enough  to  overthrow  my  happiness  during  the  last  few 
months,  without  worrying  me  into  a  brain  fever.  You  know 
that  kind  of  irritating  motion  is  always  too  much  for  me." 

I  removed  the  offending  stirrup,  and  said  that  I  would 
try  to  be  quieter.  Meantime  I  was  calculating  how  best  to 
make  my  escape.  I  looked  at  my  watch — it  wanted  a  full 
hour  to  luncheon-time.  Aunt  Bertha  went  on :  "  What 
were  you  thinking  about  with  that  satirical  smile  all  round 
your  mouth  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  even  know  that  I  was  smiling ;  but  I  think 
the  story  I  have  just  been  reading  was  in  my  mind  Per- 
haps, too,  I  did  feel  a  little  amused  at  your  telling  me  to 
put  the  book  behind  the  fire." 

"You  did,  did  you?  Just  like  you!  Esther  Wynne, 
your  mother  never  had  any  sense  of  duty;  no  idea  of 
deferring  to  her  elders.  Have  a  care  you  do  not  follow  in 
her  steps,  and  involve  yourself  in  irremediable  disgrace." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,  Aunt  Bertha ;  my  mother's 
child  is  not  likely  to  bring  disgrace  upon  that  mother's 
family;  my  father's  child  will  hold  his  name  in  all 
honour." 

"  How  am  I  to  assure  myself  of  that  ?  You  have 
spurned — yes,  shamefully  spurned — an  offer  of  honourable 
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marriage;  and  you  are,  for  aught  I  know — for  aught  any 
of  us  know — preparing  to  elope  at  the  first  opportunity 
with  that  low-born,  low-bred,  penniless  adventurer,  the 
lawyer's  son." 

"  I  shall  never  elope.  Aunt  Bertha." 

*'Then  what  do  you  mean  to  do?  " 

"  TVait /—diS  patiently  as  I  can — till  it  please  God  to 
open  a  way  for  me — for  us  !  I  have  told  you,  again  and 
again,  that  I  will  not  marry  in  defiance  of  my  natural 
guardians.  Before  I  consent  to  stand  at  the  altar  and 
pledge  my  vows,  I  shall  require  the  sanction  of  at  least  two 
out  of  my  three  aunts." 

"Then  you  will  die  a  spinster!"  she  exclaimed, 
passionately.  "You  may  count  upon  my  death — I  dare 
say  you  do  ! — but  I  am  not  going  to  die  just  yet  And  even 
if  I  do,  I  shall  exact  a  promise  from  Joanna,  before  I  go, 
to  stand  firm,  and  hold  you  to  your  word.  As  for  Dorothy, 
she  is  simpleton  enough  for  anything ;  but  I  trust  she  is 
not  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety  as  to  dream  of  sacri- 
ficing the  family  honour  for  the  sake  of  the  whim  of  a 
foolish,  love-sick  girl.  I  tell  you,  you  will  nti^er  marry 
Martin  Soames !  If  I  die,  I  will  rise  from  my  grave  to 
forbid  the  nuptials." 

"Pray,  do  not  say  such  dreadful  things,  aunt'* 

"^«//"  she  resumed,  speaking  with  increased  emphasis, 
**  I  need  not  trouble  myself  about  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
have  a  presentiment — a  very  string  presentiment,  too — 
that  your  audacious  sweetheart  will  never  come  back  from 
America.  He  will  be  2i  Jonah  on  board  the  vessel  in  which 
he  embarks,  and  he  will  go  to  the  bottom,  and  you  will  see 
him  no  more.'*  ^ 

"  Aunt,  aunt !  "  I  remonstrated,  tears  choking  my  voice; 
"  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  be  such  a  little  idiot  as  to  cry  over  a 
lover  to  whom  you  ought  never  have  condescended  to 
speak  one  word  ?  '*  And  then  she  said  such  shameful  and 
untrue  things  about  my  dear  absent  friend  that  I  could  pre- 
serve my  composure  no  longer.  I  wept ;  and  she  taunted 
me  with  my  babyish  tears  ;  I  sobbed,  and  I  really  think  if 
she  had  had  but  strength  enough  she  would  have  admin- 
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istered  a  box  on  the  ear  by  way  of  summary  punishment  I 
made  no  reply,  and  she  went  on  heaping  slander  upon 
slander  on  Martin — on  all  the  Soameses ;  on  myself,  for 
having  dared  even  to  contemplate  such  a  disgusting  mh- 
alliance. 

She  went  on  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  My  spirit 
rose  as  it  never,  since  my  childhood's  days,  had  risen 
before.  I  felt  my  courage  revive.  Was  it  temper  ?  I  don't 
know;  perhaps  it  was.  At  any  rate,  I  wiped  my  eyes, 
steadied  my  voice,  and  was  at  once  equal  to  the  occasion. 
"The  soft  answer"  had  proved  unavailing;  the  softer  it 
was  the  more  wrath  it  provoked.  Might  not'  one  be  angry 
and  refrain  from  sinning  ?  Might  not  one  essay  to  stem 
this  lava-like  flood  of  insensate  angry  words  ? 

I  rose  to  my  feet,  folding  up  my  netting  and  putting  it  in 
my  netting-case ;  then  I  said,  quietly,  but  with  so  much 
decision  that  I  was  astonished  at  myself,  "  Aunt  Bertha,  I 
am  going  to  leave  you ;  I  will  stay  here  no  longer  to  be 
insulted.  You  have  said  quite  enough,  and  far  more  than 
enough.  I  have  listened  to  you,  borne  with  you  too  long  3 1 
will  wish  you  a  good  morning !  " 

"You  have  borne  with  me  too  long?  Insolent  girU 
And  you  dare  to  say  that  you  are  insulted  because  the 
extent  of  your  shame  is  shown  to  you — the  wickedness  of 
your  conduct  exposed  ?  But  I  shall  repeat  your  words, 
your  very  words,  to  Joanna,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  sur- 
prised if  she  do  not  bid  you  quit  the  shelter  of  the  roof 
which  you  have  defiled  by  your  base  ingratitude — your  dis- 
obedience ! " 

"  Very  well.  If  it  must  be  so,  it  must  be.  But  I  think 
the  expulsion  will  be  rather  more  to  your  own  discredit 
than  to  mine." 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  put  on  independent  airs.  But 
where  will  you  live,  away  from  the  home  which  you  have 
forfeited?" 

"  That  I  shall  have  to  consider.  At  least,  I  think  two 
homes  will  be  open  to  me." 

"  Indeed  !    Will  one  of  them  be  in  America  ?  *' 

"  You  know  it  will  not.  But  I  am  almost  sure  that,  in 
such  an  extremity,  I  should  be  received  at  Raleigh  Court ; 
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or  I  could  go  to  Martin's  mother,  and  find  a  peaceful  home 
with  her."      ' 

"  So,  you  do  not  object  to  being  a  pauper  ?  to  utter 
dependence  upon  those  on  whom  you  can  possibly  have  no 
claim?" 

"  I  should  not  be  a  pauper,  under  any  circumstances ;  I 
should  scorn  to  be  dependent  while  I  can  work  for  my 
living.  But  I  need  not  so  work.  You  seem  to  forget  that 
I  have  my  own  income — a  poor  pittance,  indeed,  for  one 
brought  up  to  so  many  luxuries,  but  still  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  for  all  my  wants." 

**  May  I  ask  to  what  you  refer  ?  " 

•*  Certainly ;  though  I  believe  you  know  all  about  it  I 
know  now  that  I  have  never  been  dependent  upon  the 
bounty  of  my  aunts.  From  some  source — I  am  not 
exactly  sure  what  it  is — I,  as  the  orphan  daughter  of  a 
Bengal  Civil  servant,  have  been  entitled  ever  since  my 
father's  death,  and  shall  be  entitled,  as  long  as  I  remain 
unmarried,  to  2i pension  of  ;^  100  a  year." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  inquire  how  ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  I  do  know  it,  and  that  the  guardianship  of  my  aunts,  one 
and  all,  ceases  as  soon  as  I  attain  my  twenty-first  year.  I 
have  another  alternative  if  you  compel  me  to  leave  Wynter- 
combe." 

"  I  said  that  you  mightbe  compelled  to  leave  your  present 
home.     Insurbordinate  children  must  be  threatened." 

"  I  am  not  a  child,  and  I  am  not  insurbordinate.  But,  if 
I  am  to  be  so  cruelly  upbraided,  if  I  am  to  be  threatened^  if 
I  am  to  be  scolded — almost  bullied — I  shall  not  wait  to  re- 
ceive my  dismissal  I  shall  pack  up  my  clothes  and  my 
books — all  that  is  strictly  my  own,  and  see  if  I  cannot  be 
received  by  Miss  Northbury.  Should  there  be  any  delay 
about  my  pension  —  which  is  not  improbable,  since  the 
authorities  would  have  to  be  communicated  with — I  should 
beg  her  to  find  me  employment  in  her  school." 

"  You  would  not  dare  to  insult  your  family  by  taking — a 
situation  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  hesitate.  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  stay  here 
to  be  insulted  myself.     Why  should  I  ?  " 
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"  It  is  absurd  for  a  naughty  child  to  say  she  is  in- 
sulted simply  because  her  continued  naughtiness  provokes 
the  expression  of  disapproval.  I  suppose  you  fancy 
you  are  to  have  your  own  way,  and  gratify  your  own 
absurd  whims — your  girlish  caprices — and  never  be  taken 
to  task?" 

"  It  will  be  time  to  take  me  to  task  when  I  throw  off  the 
reins  of  authority.  Let  the  conversation  end,  if  you  please. 
Shall  I  send  any  one  to  you  ?  " 

And  before  an  answer  could  be  returned  I  left  the  room, 
for  I  saw  that  a  flood  of  hysterical  tears  was  inevitable,  and 
she  would  require  other  ministrations  than  mine.  I  really 
felt  unwell  myself;  the  storm  I  had  encountered  was  getting 
too  much  for  my  nerves,  which,  though  not  as  sensitive  as 
Aunt  Bertha's,  were  not  exactly  of  wrought-iron  or  of  tem- 
pered steel. 

But,  rather  to  my  surprise,  I  found  in  the  dressing-room 
Aunt  Joanna,  sitting  quietly,  and  looking  not  a  little  dis- 
turbed. "I  was  just  coming  in,  child,"  she  said.  *'  I  heard 
the  commencement  of  your  squabble,  and  I  must  say  you 
are  not  exactly  to  blame  in  this  instance.  Poor  Aunt 
Bertha  is  getting  into  such  a  weak  condition,  her  nerves 
are  in  such  a  shattered  state,  that  we  must  bear  with  her, 
whatever  she  may  say.  Now,  I  will  go  to  her,  and  give  her 
a  dose  of  sal-volatile^  or  perhaps  a  sedative,  if  I  see  fit. 
You  had  better  not  visit  her  again  to-day." 

I  willingly  assented  to  being  excluded  from  her  presence, 
and  I  went  my  way  to  find  Aunt  Dorothy.  I  thought  I 
should  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  sal-volatile  myself,  for 
I  was  really  faint ;  I  found  my  way  to  the  schoolroom,  and 
rang  for  Patience,  who  brought  me  what  I  needed.  After- 
wards, I  sat  still  and  rested,  and  presently  regained  my 
equanimity ;  by  the  time  Aunt  Dorothy  appeared  I  was  quite 
composed  and  able  to  give  her  a  detailed  account  of  all 
that  had  transpired;  she  was  very  much  amused  at  the 
idea  of  the  library-book  being  offered  up  as  a  burnt  sacrifice, 
but  vexed,  and  almost  provoked,  at  her  sister's  unreasonable 
excitement.  "  But  I  really  believe  poor  dear  Bertha  cannot 
help  it,"  she  said,  apologetically.  "  Sir  Gregory  warned  us 
that  she  would  be  increasingly  subject  to  these  attacks. 
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You  must  endeavour  to  avoid  being  left  alone  with  her  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes ;  your  presence — control  your  feel- 
ings as  you  may — is  evidently  most  irritating,  and  any  violent 
excitement  is  so  bad  for  her,  and  bad  for  you,  too,  poor 
child ;  you  are  quite  pale  and  shaken.  Of  course  you  wUl 
attach  no  importance  to  anythjng  she  said  Joanna  is 
gravely  displeased,  as  you  very  well  know ;  but  she  will  not 
think  of  punishing  you  by  thrusting  you  out  into  the  world 
Joanna  is  not  vindictive — far  from  it ;  but  if  she  were,  she 
has  far  too  much  family  pride  to  permit  her  niece  to  go  out 
as  a  governess,  or  in  any  way  earn  her  living.  She  might 
propose  shutting  you  up  in  a  convent,  if  that  could  be  done, 
to  keep  you  out  of  the  reach  of  Martin  Soames,  or  any 
other  utterly  objectionable  suitor ;  but  she  would  never 
consent  to  your  turning  schoolmistress  or  dressmaker, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever." 

"  I  suppose  not.  Persons  in  a  certain  rank  of  life  seem 
to  think  it  is  a  degradation  to  work  for  money.  I  wonder 
why?'' 

"  Because  it  is  to  lose  caste ;  to  sever  yourself  from  the 
upper  ten  thousand ;  to  mix  yourself  up  with  the  working 
classes." 

'*Do  you  know.  Aunt  Dorothy,  I  think  some  of  the 
prejudice  against  what  are  called  the  *  working  classes '  is 
giving  way  ?  I  read  the  other  day  of  a  celebrated  author 
being  received  by  the  Queen.'* 

"  Oh,  that  is  rather  different.  Great  genius  is  often  allied 
.  to  good  birth,  even  to  nobility ;  you  would  not  presume 
to  treat  Sir  Walter  Scott,  if  he  were  living,  as  an  inferior. 
Nobody  is  too  proud  to  know  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  Even 
great  physicians  are  sometimes  received  into  the  best 
society.'* 

"  And  great  actresses.  I  cannot  see  wherein  the  exact 
distinction  lies.  Mr.  Wynterthorpe,  when  I  was  talking  to 
him  about  Miss  Arabella  Goddard,  said  all  that  I  urged 
about  superior  talent  might  be  quite  true,  but  we  must  dram 
a  line.     Now,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  " 

"  It  is  difficult  to  decide ;  the  world  has  changed  very 
much  since  I  was  a  girl ;  Joanna  says  society  is  turning 
topsy-turvy,  and  parvenus  are  forcing  themselves  into  the 
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best  circles.  It  may  be  so— I  am  not  sure;  but  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  one  is  at  all  the  better  or  the  happier 
for  the  sphit  of  exclusiveness  in  which  we  have  been 
bred.  Like  yourself  I  say,  *  Where  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn?'" 

"  I  think  it  should  be  drawn  so  as  to  include  all  worth 
and  goodness,  especially  where  that  worth  is  allied  to 
gifts  and  talent  of  any  kind ;  and  worthlessness,  however 
distinguished  and  wealthy,  should  be  sedulously  excluded. 
I  should  not  care  to  have  many  of  the  Georgian  day  for 
my  intimates ;  and  from  what  I  have  read  in  a  book  in 
Lady  Rachel's  own  library,  I  believe  a  good  many 
patents  of  nobility  are  by  no  means  distinctions  to  be 
proud  of  But,  of  course,  a  girl  can  only  see  very  dimly 
how  the  world  actually  rolls  on  its  way.  I  can  only  be 
sure  of  one  thing,  that  real  goodness  and  virtue,  education 
and  true  refinement,  are  the  royal  stamp  for  which  we 
should  look.  All  else  is  independable.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  exactly  a  Conservative.  I  can't  believe '  in  a  thing 
simply  because  it  has  a  flavour  of  antiquity ;  and  when  all 
is  said  and  done  there  must  have  been  a  day  when  all  that 
is  now  venerable  and  time-honoured  was  deemed  an  innova- 
tion." 

**  Well,  there  is  some  truth  in  that,  I  must  confess.  No 
one  tries  to  prove  that  we  have  been  standing  perfectly 
still,  making  no  sort  of  advance ;  though  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  Bertha's  creed — which  is  like  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  cannot  be  changed — should 
not  be  resolved  into  the  last  clause  of  the  Gloria  Patri  I " 

"  *  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be  : 
world  without  end ! '  Oh,  that  only  applies  to  the  great 
immutable  truth  that  underlies  Eternity;  nothing  created 
can  abide  the  shocks  and  changes  of  all  time." 

The  next  day  came  a  letter — a  long  pleasant  letter — 
from  Martin,  addressed,  of  course,  to  Aunt  Dorothy.  He 
had  reached  his  destination  safely,  and  had  every  hope  of 
bringing  his  business  to  a  successful  termination.  He  was 
going  on  to  Virginia,  and  afterwards  to  Florida,  but  he  would 
write  again  and  keep  us  well  posted  up  as  to  his  movements. 
He  was  very  well,  and  in  excellent  spirits ;  he  had  extremely 
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enjoyed  the  voyage,  and  was  just  about  to  accompany 
some  friends  for  a  short  time  to  Niagara,  Of  course  it  was 
not  to  be  dreamed  of  that  he  should  cross  the  wide  Atlantic, 
and  leave  the  world-renowned  cataract  unvisited,  especially 
as  he  might  never  be  so  near  the  Falls  again.  He  was 
keeping  a  daily  record  of  his  travels,  which  he  hoped  some 
day  would  be  in  the  hands  of  his  friends.  He  could  not,  as 
yet,  fix  even  the  month  for  his  return ;  but  he  imagined 
that,  God  prospering  him,  he  wduld  set  foot  on  British  soil 
before  the  end  of  the  next  May. 

"A  very  sensible,  straightforward  letter,"  said  Aunt 
Dorothy,  when  we  had  both  read  it  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
"and  very  nicely  expressed,  my  dear;  it  is  the  letter  of 
a  good  man  and — a  genthmanJ^ 

Soon  afterwards  we  met  Charlotte  and  Lizzie  Soames 
walking  with  their  mother.  We  bowed,  uncertain  whether 
free  speech  would  be  allowed ;  but  Aunt  Dorothy  stopped, 
and  frankly  shook  hands  with  all  three,  and  we  had  quite  a 
long  confabulation,  and  talked  over  the  last  news  from 
Martin.  They  had  spent  the  day  before — that  is  to  say, 
the  girls  had — at  Raleigh  Court. 


CHAPTER     XXIII. 

ANOTHER   CHRISTMAS. 

"  For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

FOR  some  weeks  I  hardly  saw  Aunt  Bertha.  If  I  en- 
tered her  room  she  never  addressed  me;  indeed, 
she  never  spoke,  except  in  answer  to  my  formal  inquiry, 
"  How  are  you  this  morning,  aunt  ?  "  And  then  she  curtly 
replied,  "worse,"  or  "better,"  as  the  case  might  be,  or 
according  to  her  frame  of  mind,  which  varied  perpetually. 
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But  just  about  Christmas,  when  Aunt  Dorothy  was  busjr 
with  her  usual  mild  preparations  for  seasonable  festivities,. 
a  stop  was  put  to  everything.  We  were  all  awakened,  ia 
the  dead  of  night,  by  the  loud  pealing  of  Aunt  Bertha's  bell 
through  the  great  silent  house.  My  first  idea  was  that  a 
fire  had  suddenly  broken  out ;  and  the  next,  when  I  had 
satisfied  myself  that  there  was  neither  smoke  nor  smell 
of  burning,  that  Mrs.  Prim's  Cassandra-like  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  at  last,  and  Wyntercombe  delivered  over  to  burglars, 
and  possible  murderers. 

Before  I  could  put  on  my  dressing-gown  and  wrap  myself 
in  a  warm  shawl,  for  it  was  bitterly  cold.  Aunt  Dorothy  was- 
in  the  room ;  she  was  white  and  trembling,  and  altogether 
unlike  herself.  "Oh!  what  is  it?"  I  could  just  gasp,  as  I 
began  to  shiver. 

"  Bertha  is  very  ill  and  asks  for  you." 

"For  me?"  I  asked  in  pure  astonishment;  "did  she 
really  ask  for  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  really;  she  believes  that  she  is  dying.  Make 
haste,  but  wrap  yourself  as  warmly  as  possible,  for  it  is 
freezing  sharply."  And  indeed  the  chill  night  air  seemed 
to  penetrate  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  my  being  as  I  stood ; 
I  saw  that  she  was  muffled  in  her  own  long  fur  mantle,  and 
yet,  nevertheless,  was  shaking  with  the  intense  cold.  I 
added  to  my  envelopments  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
followed  Aunt  Dorothy  along  the  cold,  icy  corridor  to  the 
warm  southern  chamber  which  had  been  assigned  to  Aunt 
Bertha  and  to  her  special  attendant,  Mrs.  Morrison,  who 
was  really  a  professed  nurse,  and  had  been  for  some  years 
at  Wyntercombe,  without,  however,  becoming  at  all  a  con- 
fidential servant  like  Prim.  Something  like  warmth  seemed 
to  comfort  me  as  I  stepped  into  the  familiar  room,  where  a 
good  fire  was  always  kept  up  all  day  and  through  the  night. 
Aunt  Bertha  lay,  as  usual,  supported  by  pillows,  and  looking 
like  death ;  Aunt  Joanna,  and  Prim,  and  Morrison  were 
there,  and  I  gathered  that  Dr.  Dell  was  sent  for.  "  Auntie, 
what  is  it?"  I  said,  as  I  bent  over  the  pallid,  anxious  face,, 
and  took  the  damp,  cold  hand  that  lay  on  the  counterpane. 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  she  feebly  answered.  "  I 
want  to  tell  you,  before  I  go,  that  I  am  sorry — sorry  for  the- 
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hard  things  I  said  about  Martin  Soames.  I  did  not  mean 
it— not  quite^  that  is ;  yes,  I  meant  it  at  the  time ;  but  I  do 
not  now.  I  don't  want  you  to  marry  him,  for  Joanna  does 
not  want  it ;  it  will  not  matter  to  me,  but  I  hope  he  will 
come  back  all  safe  and  sound ;  I  do  hope  he  will  not  be 
wrecked,  or  drowned,  or  in  any  way  hurt  If  anything 
happened  to  him,  I  shall  think  that  my  wicked  wish  was  a 
prayer^  and  wicked,  selfish  prayers  are  sometimes  answered, 
are  they  not?  Forgive  the  cruel,  spiteful  things  I  said, 
Esther.  I  am  dying,  remember,  and  I  should  like  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  world." 

"  I  forgive  every  word,  Aunt  Bertha ;  I  shall  never  think 
of  it  again.  It  will  be  as  though  you  had  never  spoken 
unkindly.  And  Martin  would  say  the  same,  if  he  were 
here." 

And  then,  quite  exhausted,  she  sank  back,  gasping,  and 
I,  who  had  no  experience  of  death,  thought  that  the  end 
was  come.  Just  then.  Dr.  Dell  appeared ;  and  though  he 
believed  his  patient  to  be  in  a  most  critical  state,  I  soon 
perceived  that  he  did  not  think  the  case  would  be  imme- 
diately fatal.  He  requested  us  all  to  go  away,  leaving  only 
Aunt  Joanna  and  Mrs.  Morrison  in  the  room ;  and  when 
Prim  would  have  remonstrated,  with  her  little  patter  of 
weak  words,  he  peremptorily  bade  her  be  silent  and  obey 
orders;  the  fewer  persons  in  attendance  the  better,  and 
there  must  not  be  the  slightest  disturbance.  Everything 
depended  upon  the  most  perfect  quiet. 

Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  went  away  to  the  schoolroom,  where 
a  housemaid  had  just  lighted  a  fire,  and  there  we  sat,  wait- 
ing for  tidings  from  the  sick-room.  Prim  would  have  stayed 
with  us,  and  given  us  the  benefit  of  her  own  private  con- 
victions, and  asserted  her  ruffled  dignity,  had  we  been 
at  all  encouraging;  but  after  a  little  aimless  talk,  and  an 
expression  of  her  belief  that  "poor  dear  blessed  Miss 
Bertha  "  was  "  moribund,"  she  went  away,  shaking  her  head, 
and  invoking  something  a  little  short  of  imprecations  on 
the  unlucky  doctor  who  had  presumed  to  legislate  for  her, 
and  exclude  her  from  the  actual  scene  of  her  duty. 

"  Go  to  bed,  Prim  !  "  was  all  the  answer  Aunt  Dorothy 
vouchsafed  to  the  indignant  protester.     "  Go  to  bed,  if  you 
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don't  want  to  be  laid  up  with  one  of  your  most  severe 
attacks  of  rheumatism ;  and  if  Dorcas " — her  own  special 
attendant — "  bp  up  and  stirring,  send  her  to  me,  here." 

She  went  away  in  high  dudgeon,  and  very  glad  we  were 
to  be  relieved  of  her  not  too  welcome  company.  We  could 
hear  murmurs  of  her  suppressed  grumbling,  as  she  stumbled 
along  the  draughty  passage,  and  slammed  the  baize  door 
which  opened  into  the  grand  corridor.  Presently  Patience 
made  her  appearance,  looking  not  much  more  than  half 
awake.  Prim  had  chosen  to  rouse  her^  rather  than  Dorcas, 
with  whom  she  was  not  just  then  on  speaking  terms,  and 
who  slept,  too,  at  the  other  end  of  the  house. 

"  Where  is  Dorcas  ?  "  asked  Aunt  Dorothy.  I  had  pro- 
posed sending  for  Patience,  but  Aunt  Dorothy  objected  to 
her  being  roused,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  always  a  pity 
to  rouse  young  people  from  their  midnight  slumber  if  it 
could  at  all  be  avoided ;  and  Patience  wa^  famous  through- 
out the  house  for  being  an  unusually  heavy  sleeper.  Prim 
had  awakened  her — she  told  me  afterwards — by  shaking  her 
violently,  and  holding  the  candle  close  to  her  face;  she 
bade  her  grimly, — and  without  a  word  of  explanation, — get 
up  immediately  and  go  to  Miss  Esther  in  the  schoolroom. 
What  she  could  be  ysranted  for  in  the  schoolroom  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  the  poor  girl,  in  her  dazed  and  drowsy 
condition,  could  not  in  the  least  conjecture. 

"  Oh,  are  you  here,  Patience  ?  "  said  Aunt  Dorothy ;  "  I 
told  Prim  to  wake  Dorcas;  she  is  such  a  light  sleeper  I 
wonder  she  is  not  about  But  go  and  get  us  some  hot 
coffee  at  once,  and  tell  cook  to  have  plenty  for  everybody 
in  the  servants'  hall ;  and,  Patience,  put  a  cup  for  Dr.  Dell ; 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  of  something  warm.'* 

And  while  Patience  was  absent,  we  began  to  talk  again 
about  Aunt  Bertha.  "  I  am  afraid  our  disagreement,  several 
weeks  ago,  was  very  bad  for  her,"  I  said,  remembering  rather 
remorsefully  how  very  angry,  for  a  few  minutes,  I  had  felt. 
Angry?— yes,  undoubtedly  angry!  And  now  we  might 
never  converse  together  again  on  this  side  the  grave !  I 
think  it  was  then  that  I  first  began  dimly  to  comprehend 
what  late — too  late — regret  might  be. 

"  I  suppose  it  did  not  do  her  any  good  "  replied  Aunt 
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Dorothy  ;  "  but  in  her  nervously  irritable  state  it  was  inevit- 
-able  that  something  of  the  sort  should  occur^  and  Joanna 
-assures  me  that  you  were  very  little,  if  at  all,  to  blame. 
Bertha  was  not  only  provoking  to  the  last  degree,  but,  as 
Joanna  acknowledges,  evidently  determined  to  drive  the 
argument  to  extremity  ;  she  reproached  herself  directly  after- 
wards for  not  having  interfered  almost  at  the  commencement 
•of — of — what  shall  I  say  ? — the  dispute.  I  knew  that  poor 
Bertha  was  repenting,  by  something  she  said  to  me  a  day 
or  two  ago  ;  and  do  you  know,  Esther,  I  never  knew  her  to 
be  so  much  in  doubt  of  herself?  To  be  sitting  in  judgment 
on  her  own  opinion,  on  her  own  actions,  is  so  very  unlike 
70ur  Aunt  Bertha  that  I  have  been  thinking  she  must  be 
what  the  Scotch  cz}\fey  !  This  morning  she  told  me  she 
liad  been  dreaming  about  that  young  Soames." 

"Dreaming  of  Martin  ?     Did  she  tell  you  what  she  had 
<ireamed  ?  " 

"  She  did.  You  know  there  is  a  latent  sort  of  superstition 
™about  Bertha ;  indeed,  both  she  and  Joanna  attach  much 
more  importance  to  dreams  than  either  you  or  I  would  do, 
and  Prim  is  perfectly  absurd.  She  told  me  that  she  was 
lying  wide-awake  till  it  was  almost  morning — she  was  not 
sure  whether  the  clock  had  struck  four  or  five  before  she  fell 
asleep — but  suddenly  she  found  herself  in  some  strange  land, 
unlike  anything  she  had  ever  seen  before.  She  was  on  the 
seashore,  waiting  for  some  one  who  was  expected  to  land 
almost  immediately,  and  she  was  watching  anxiously  for  the 
Tessel.  It  grew  very  dark,  and  a  thunder-storm  seemed  to 
be  threatening.  It  began  to  rain  heavily  ;  but  she  still  kept 
•on  the  look-out  for  the  coming  ship.  By-and-by  she  saw  it 
come,  tossing  and  rolling  across  the  foaming  breakers,  for 
the  sea  was  running  very  high,  and  the  people  about  her 
were  all  crying  out  that  it  was  drifting  upon  the  rocks,  and 
would  be  broken  to  pieces.  Suddenly — she  does  not  know 
liow — it  seemed  to  be  *  revealed '  to  her  that  Martin  Soames 
was  on  board,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  wrecked, 
and  a  cruel  feeling  of  satisfaction  filled  her  mind,  while  she 
said  to  herself,  almost  gleefully,  *  If  he  is  lost,  it  will  be  all 
right,  he  will  give  us  no  more  trouble  ;  but  I  hope  he  will 
be  the  only  one.'    Almost  immediately  the  ship  was  aground, 
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and  the  waves  began  to  wash  over  her,  and  a  great  number 
of  men  and  women  were  struggling  in  the  dark,  cold  water. 
Some  one  called  for  boats ;  but  Bertha  said  aloud,  *  Not  till 
Martin  Soames  is  drowned  ! '  " 

"  How  horrible  1  How  she  must  hate  him  !  '* 

"Well;  she  stood  watching  and  watching,  till  the  ship 
sank,  and  all  the  people  with  it ;  the  crowds  upon  the  shore 
had  not  manned  their  boats,  in  obedience  to  her  will ;  and 
now  all  was  over.  Then,  under  a  clear,  bright  sky,  she  went 
walking  along  the  sands,  and  climbing  over  the  rocks,  think- 
ing to  herself  with  a  smile  of  self-gratulation,  *  Now  he  is 
dead  I  we  shall  never  hear  of  him  again ! '  And  her  heart 
swelled  high  with  triumph." 

I  shuddered !  "  Oh,  auntie  ! "  I  interrupted ;  "  I  wish  you 
had  not  told  me." 

**  Nonsense,  child ;  it  was  only  a  dream,  the  reflection  of 
the  many  thoughts  that  thronged  her  brain.  Why,  I  dreamed 
of  your  Martin  one  night  last  week,  and  I  thought  he  was 
taken  up  and  tried  for  poaching,  and  Joanna  was  called  to 
give  evidence  against  him.  But  that  was  not  the  end.  Sud- 
denly, it  was  *  borne  in  upon  her  mind,'  as  Ruth  Dabbs  would 
say,  that  she  was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  all  these  inno- 
cent people,  and  an  indescribable  anguish  and  horror  came 
over  her,  and  unspeakable  compunction  for  what  she  had 
done,  and  a  yearning,  passionate  desire  to  undo  the  evil  she 
had  wrought;  for  that  the  catastrophe  had  been  in  some 
curious,  occult  way  brought  about  through  her  vindictive 
desire,  she  did  not  doubt.  After  awhile  she  came  to  a  little 
lonely  cove,  and  there,  among  the  tangle  and  seawreck,  and 
partly  buried  in  the  sand,  lay  a  multitude  of  corpses,  several 
hundreds  it  seemed  to  her,  and  among  them,  with  uncovered 
face,  the  only  one  she  had  almost  prayed  to  see  dead.  In 
that  moment,  she  says,  all  her  anger  against  him  vanished, 
and  she  would  have  given  her  own  life  to  recall  his,  and  her 
conscience  whispered  to  her  that  she  was  Cain.  And  she 
felt  like  Cain ;  the  guilt  of  murder  was  upon  her,  and  a  voice 
said — and  it  sounded  as  a  sullen  murmur  upon  the  waters — 
*  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer ;  and  ye  know 
that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.'  She 
owned,   however,    that  Morrison    had    read  the  verse  to 
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her  the  last  thing  overnight,  according  to  her  regular 
custom." 

"  It  was  a  ghastly  dream." 

"  It  was  not  by  any  means  a  desirable  one ;  but  I  am  not 
surprised  at  the  suggestion  of  the  idea — our  dreams  have  so 
intimate  a  connection  with  our  waking  thoughts  ;  and  then, 
the  reading  of  that  particular  chapter  fixed  the  impression 
of  the  regret  she  had  been  secretly  cherishing,  I  am  con- 
vinced, since  the  day  of  her  outbreak.  She  was  led  away  by 
her  unreasonable  anger,  or  she  would  never  have  wished  a 
fellow-creature  dead ;  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  known 
poor  Bertha  bitterly  repent  her  sins  of  speech." 

By  this  time  our  coffee  was  ready  and  the  fire  had  burnt 
to  a  cheerful  blaze,  and  presently  Dr.  Dell  appeared,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  invitation  which  had  reached  him. 

"  Ah  !  you  always  think  of  the  right  thing,  Miss  Dorothy," 
he  said,  as  he  sat  down  with  his  feet  on  the  fender.  "  It  is 
a  bitter  night — the  coldest  we  have  had  this  winter ;  the 
thermometer  was  below  zero  when  I  left  my  own  house. 
You  ladies  must  take  care  of  yourselves." 

"  We  are  doing  so,  Doctor,"  returned  Aunt  Dorothy,  "  and 
we  are  waiting  to  hear  your  opinion  of  the  patient." 

"  She  is  very  ill,"  he  replied,  gravely ;  "  but  not  worse 
than  I  have  known  her  before.  She  will  require  the  most 
unceasing  care,  the  most  devoted  attention,  if  we  are  to  hope 
to  pull  her  through." 

"  But  can  she  be  pulled  through  ?  Will  nursing  do  anything 
for  her  ?   You  as  good  as  told  me  that  medicine  would  not.'' 

"  Assiduous  nursing  will — or,  at  least,  may — prolong  her 
life ;  but  nothing  can  effect  an  ultimate  restoration ;  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  I  believe  Miss  Wynterthorpe  per- 
ceives the  truth  at  last" 

"  But  you  think  this  attack  may  not  prove  speedily  fatal  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say.  Miss  Dorothy ;  her  hold  on  life  may  be 
loosened  at  any  moment.  Still,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  she  may  rally  again  and  again  ;  she  has  so  much  vitality 
in  her  constitution  that,  were  it  not  for  the  actual  existence 
of  various  fatal  diseases,  I  should  say  she  might  yet  live  to 
be  an  old  woman.  But,  things  being  as  they  are,  I  cannot 
encourage  any  such  hope.     I   repeat  that  it  is  simply  a 
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question  of  time ; — the  end  may  be  very  near,  or  it  may  be 
deferred." 

"  How  oracular  !  *'  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  almost  smiling ; 
"  do  you  know,  Dr.  Dell,  I  have  almost  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  myself?" 

"  I  simply  cannot  give  you  any  other  opinion,  nor  do  I 
think  the  best  medical  skill  in  the  country  could  speak  more 
decisively.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  attack  being  warded 
off,  Miss  Bertha  may  regain  strength  ;  and,  if  kept  very  quiet 
— altogether  without  excitement — disease  may  for  awhile  be 
baffled.  But  it  is  imperative  that  there  shall  be  no  fuss,  no 
agitation.  I  sent  Mrs.  Prim  away,  partly  because  I  had  but 
small  reliance  on  her  disci  etion  and  powers  of  self-control, 
and  partly  because  there  were  too  many  persons  in  the  room.** 

"  And  the  danger  is  for  the  hour  quite  over  ?  "    • 

"Not  over,  but  lessened.  Miss  Wynterthorpe  has  my 
directions,  and  she  and  the  nurse  will  keep  watch  till  the 
morning,  when  you  and  Miss  Esther  may  relieve  guard. 
There  must  be  two  persons  continually  with  the  invalid,  in 
case  the  fainting  fits  recur ;  therefore,  I  should  advise  you 
both  to  husband  all  your  strength ;  go  at  once  to  bed,  and 
get  a  good  sleep  till  such  time  as  your  good  offices  shall  be 
required." 

This  was  excellent  advice,  as  we  could  not  but  admit. 
Dr.  Dell  departed,  and  Aunt  Dorothy  despatched  me,  on 
the  instant,  to  my  bed,  in  order  to  secure  as  much  repose  as 
the  remainder  of  the  night  might  permit.  She  herself  went 
to  speak  to  Aunt  Joanna,  and  to  promise  to  take  her  place 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  on  which  we  had  already 
entered. 

It  was  rather  a  dismal  Christmas  to  which  we  were 
committed.  The  servants  in  their  own  quarters  had  the 
best  of  it,  for  they  were  allowed  the  usual  party  of  their 
own  friends,  though  they  were  obliged  to  forego  their 
customary  dance  in  the  large  kitchen,  which,  nevertheless, 
was  duly  decorated  with  holly  and  mistletoe.  Aunt 
Dorothy  issued  the  regular  orders  for  the  replenishing 
of  the  larders  with  the  orthodox  Christmas  fare,  and  the 
cook  served  up  a  recherchk  repast  in  the  dining-room ;  we 
were  quite  alone,  but  there  was  dinner  enough  for  twenty 
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people.  And  so,  somewhat  laboriously,  we  kept  the  festal 
season.  Aunt  Bertha  was  slightly  better ;  but  we  all  were 
Sire  now — or  all  but  sure — ^that  this  would  be  her  last 
Christmas  upon  earth. 

Aunt  Joanna  went  to  her,  even  before  the  dessert  was 
set  on  the  table,  and  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  remained  alone 
together,  to  contemplate  the  delicacies  we  did  not  care  to 
discuss.  Our  attempt  at  something  like  festivity  was  a 
melancholy  failure;  we  trifled  with  our  crystallised  fruits, 
we  found  fault  with  our  hot-house  grapes,  which  had  come 
from  Covent-garden ;  we  just  tasted  the  wonderful  port, 
and  the  choice  Madeira,  which  is  only  brought  up  on 
Christmas-day,  and  for  my  aunts'  respective  birthdays,  or 
on  really  state  occasions.  At  last  Aunt  Dorothy  said : 
**  Don't  you  think,  my  dear  Esther,  we  are  enacting  a  sort 
of  farce  ?  I  feel  very  much  as  if  I  were  performing  the 
part  of  Miss  Dorothy  Wynterthorpe,  of  Wyntercombe, 
assisted  by  Miss  Wynne,  in  *  The  Christmas  Family  Dinner/ 
Shall  we  not  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room — or,  better  still, 
see  if  we  can  be  received  upstairs,  in  the  invalid  chamber  ? 
I  think  Bertha  would  not  object ;  she  is  certainly  a  little 
stronger  to-day." 

I  rose  with  a  willing  heart;  there  was  something  most 
depressing  in  our  sitting  there,  with  nothing  particular  to 
say,  all  the  luscious  fruits,  and  confections,  and  rich  wines, 
standing  unheeded  before  us. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "let  us  go.  What  is  the  use  of 
making  a  pretence  at  hilarity  ?  We  can  set  either  Prim  or 
Morrison  at  liberty  ;  and  we  three  cannot  be  too  much  for 
Aunt  Bertha  to-day." 

"  No  ;  we  shall  be  quiet  enough,  for  we  are  not  likely  to 
excite  her  too  much  •  Joanna  said  she  was  sure  she  would 
be  the  better  for  a  little  cheerful  society.  But  first,  Esther, 
let  us  drink  two  toasts — one  to  Aunt  Bertha's  better  health ; 
the  other  to  the  *  Health,  wealth,  and  happiness '  of  Martin 
Soames !     Which  shall  it  be  ?  " 

And  she  moved  the  heavy  decanters  towards  her. 

"Claret,  if  anything,"  I  answered.  "I  really  dislike 
port  and  sherry,  and  all  the  heavy  wines ;  they  are  little 
better  than  medicine.      As   for  the   very  old  kinds,  the 
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wonderful  vintages  that  are  scarcely  to  be  secured  for  love 
or  money,  they  are  simply  my  detestation." 

"I  can  hardly  say  that  I  detest  them;  but  I  prefer 
claret,  chablis,  and  hock,"  returned  Aunt  Dorothy.  "In 
my  father's  time  we  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine  at  Wynter- 
combe,  and  Hudson  used  to  make  a  great  point  of 
'keeping  up  the  cellar.'  I  do  think,  Esther,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  change  since  the  earlier  days  that  I 
can  only  just  remember.  And  good  changes,  too ;  people 
used  to  drink  far  too  much  wine  even  twenty  years  ago. 
Now  the  lighter  wines  are  coming  into  fashion,  and  the 
gentlemen  do  not  sit  over  the  wine  till  they  are  not  fit 
company  for  the  ladies  any  longer.  A  man  who  owns  to 
his  bottle  a-day  is  no  more  spoken  of  with  approval.  I  am 
really  afraid  we  Wynterthorpes  have  been  rather  too  con- 
servative ;  we  have  gone  on  following  the  old  way  till  we 
have  got  into  grooves.  I  don't  mean  that  people  should 
be  continually  turning  the  world  upside-down,  making 
changes  simply  for  the  sake  of  change ;  but  surely  it  is  well 
to  ensure  progression  in  our  habits.*' 

"  Lady  Rachel  says  that  if  we  do  not,  we  certainly  retro- 
grade. The  man  who  exactly  copies  his  father,  or  the 
woman  who  slavishly  follows  the  example  of  her  mother,  is 
sure  to  be  a  failure.  She  is  '  behind  the  times,'  and,  as  the 
years  roll  on,  becomes  a  sort  of  anachronism.  I  have 
heard  Martin  say  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  and  rejoice 
that  his  mother  welcomed  every  improvement,  and  rejected 
no  change  simply  because  it  was  an  innovation,  and  she  was 
not  used  to  it" 

"  What  were  those  lines  you  were  quoting  the  other  day  ? 
They  were  something  that  Martin  believed  in,  were  they 
not?" 

"Yes;  it  was  from  Morte  iT Arthur^  one  of  our  new 
Laureate's  wonderful  poems ;  I  think  it  was — 

*  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.* 

Martin  said  that  was  a  veritable  Gospel  to  be  preached  to 
the  whole  of  Christendom." 
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"  There  is  truth  in  it,  and  hope,  and  consequently  pro- 
gress, Martin  was  right.  Here  is  to  his  health  and 
happiness,  and  to  his  safe  return.  And  may  God  bless 
and  prosper  him  ! " 

And  then  we  drank  very  gravely  to  Aunt  Bertha.  We 
did  little  more  than  put  our  full  glasses  to  our  lips,  for 
I  knew  that  Martin  objected  to  the  custom  of  "  drinking 
healths,"  and  Aunt  Dorothy  had  already  taken  what  she 
called  her  "allowance,"  and  wished  no  more. 

Afterwards  we  went  upstairs,  and  Aunt  Bertha  seemed 
quite  to  welcome  our  arrival.  I  had  never  seen  her  in  so 
sweet  a  frame  of  mind;  she  kissed  me,  and  wished  me 
many  happy  Christmases,  and  we  all  talked  quietly  and 
hopefully  of  various  things.  Only  when  the  New  Year,  so 
close  at  hand,  was  spoken  of,  Aunt  Bertha  said  :  "  I  shall  be 
with  you  when  it  comes,  I  think,  and  perhaps  for  a  little 
while  longer  \  but  I  shall  be  gone  long  before  its  close — 
gone — *  past  night,  past  day  * — I  do  not  know  whither. 
But  I  trust  in  God's  mercy  that,  all  my  sins  being  pardoned 
for  Christ's  sake,  my  soul  may  be  received  into  its  rest." 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  Aunt  Bertha's 
room,  and  we  read  aloud,  at  least  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  did, 
and  Aunt  Joanna  herself  asked  me  for  the  May  Queen, 
Then  Aunt  Bertha  said,  "You  used  to  sing  without  the 
piano,  Esther  \  do  you  think  you  could  give  us  *  The  Land 
of  the  Leal,'  without  any  accompaniment  ?  " 

I  said  I  thought  I  could,  and  I  did  so  pretty  successfully, 
I  think,  for  the  tears  were  in  more  eyes  than  my  own  before 
I  finished  singing.  Altogether  we  passed  a  happy  evening, 
and  I  went  to  my  room  with  tenderer  thoughts  of  poor  Aunt 
Bertha  than  I  had  ever  entertained  before. 

And  presently  my  birthday  came.  I  was  twenty  years  old, 
and  I  felt  now  that  I  was  quite  grown  up ;  in  twelve  months 
more  I  should  be  "of  age!"  Oh,  what  would  happen 
before  that  day  arrived !  what  joy,  what  sorrow,  what 
changes  would  the  New  Year  bring  ?  I  could  only  quiet 
my  beating  anxious  heart  by  telling  myself  that  the  Lord 
God  omnipotent,  the  Lord  of  all  consolation,  reigned  over 
my  poor,  insignificant,  obscure  life,  as  well  as  over  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  over  the  land,  and  over  the  seas. 
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and  over  all  things  here  below.  Aye,  and  over  the  fulness 
and  joy  of  the  eternal  world  to  come. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  receive,  early  in  the 
morning,  a  box  of  Christmas  roses,  just  like  those  which 
I  had  received  a  year  ago,  at  Raleigh  Court.  They  came 
from  Martin's  mother,  who  sent  them,  as  she  said,  ^^for 
him''  It  was  one  of  the  last  things  he  had  requested  her  to 
do  before  he  bade  adieu  to  Netterley ;  Aunt  Dorothy  was 
the  channel  through  which  they  reached  me.  I  took  the 
precious  flowers  with  great  joy,  and  I  thanked  God  for  all 
the  blessings  that  had  been  granted  me  since  the  last 
season's  pure  white  blossoms  had  come  to  brighten  my  life. 
I  had  other  presents,  too,  and  among  them,  the  beautiful 
pearl  bracelets  that  Aunt  Bertha  had  once  said  should  be 
mine,  "if  I  proved  myself  worthy  of  the  gift."  "I  shall 
not  be  with  you  next  New  Year's  Day,"  she  said,  as  she 
feebly  tried  to  clasp  one  on  my  wrist.  "  I  think  I  should 
have  left  them  to  you  in  any  case,  but  it  is  far  pleasanter  to 
give  them,  and  hear  you  say  how  much  you  like  them." 

Several  weeks  later  a  letter  came  from  Martin,  to  Aunt 
Dorothy.  He  was  well  and  prospering,  and  sent  loving 
messages  to  me.  So,  then,  the  dream  that  troubled  me 
was  but  a  dream  !  And  again  I  thanked  God,  and  took 
courage. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AUNT   BERTHA. 

**  Through  waves,  through  clouds  2Xi\  storms. 
He  gently  clears  thy  way. 
Wait  thou  His  time ;  so  shall  the  night 
Soon  end  in  joyous  day." 

SPRING  is  here  once  more,  and  I  am  glad — more  glad 
than  I  can  tell.  It  has  been  a  very  dreary  winter,  a 
very  trying  one,  people  say,  and  I  believe  they  are  right. 
We  have  had  keen,  biting  frosts,  deep  snows — I  think  for  a 
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whole  month  we  never  saw  the  greensward — and  when  the 
snow  which  had  lain  so  heavily  on  lawn  and  meadow  at  last 
disappeared,  the  whole  world  was  shrouded  in  mist  and  fog, 
and  the  mud  was  something  not  to  be  described  We  began 
to  inquire  whether  the  celebrated  "seven-leagued"  boots  of 
antiquity  were  still  in  existence,  and,  if  so,  could  we  obtain 
them  from  our  respectable  Southchester  bootmaker,  or  must 
we  send  to  London  in  order  to  procure  them  ? 

To  add  to  our  difficulties,  both  the  **  sacred  beasts  "  took 
very  bad  colds,  and  had  to  be  solicitously  doctored  by  a 
tall,  loud-voiced  individual,  who  came  from  Southam  and 
prescribed  draughts,  and  drenches,  and  boluses,  and  blisters, 
and,  "  I  don't  know  what  all ! "  as  Fearns  said,  when  he 
explained  to  Aunt  Dorothy  that  she  could  not  possibly  go 
to  Southchester  unless  it  was  with  hired  horses ;  and  they 
would  be  of  little  use,  seeing  that  the  brougham  had  come 
to  grief  in  one  of  the  deepest  ruts  in  Watery  Lane,  and  was 
gone  to  the  carriage-hospital,  and  Darke  himself  was  in  bed 
with  a  raging  influenza.  So  we  have  done  very  little  walking, 
and  still  less  driving.  Aunt  Joanna  has  scarcely  been  out 
of  the  house  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  Aunt 
Dorothy  and  I  have  just  been  able  to  get  to  church  on 
Sunday  mornings,  and  no  more.  As  for  the  Saints'  daySy 
we  have  not  as  much  as  thought  about  them,  though,  of 
course,  we  have  » heard  the  bell  going  occasionally;  and 
Dr.  Wilson  told  us  that  on  one  wretched  day  in  February, 
when  it  snowed,  and  rained,  and, froze,  and  blew  alternately 
— if  not  exactly  altogether — he  dispensed  with  the  service, 
because  there  was  no  congregation  save  himself  shivering  in 
his  surplice,  the  clerk — poor  old  Jeremy — as  hoarse  as  a 
raven,  and  the  organist,  who  came  in  lamenting  the  necessity 
of  using  a  gathered  finger.  To  his  great  relief  the  organ- 
blower  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  \  and  it  being  decided 
that  there  was  not  a  quorum^  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  to 
go  home,  and  shut  up  the  death-cold  church  till  a  more 
convenient  opportunity. 

On  Ash-Wednesday,  likewise,  there  were  only  seven 
women  and  a  stone-deaf  old  pauper  present ;  but  as  there 
really  was  an  assemblage  that  constituted  a  "congregation," 
legally  speaking.  Dr.  Wilson  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
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proceed  with  the  **  Commination  Service,"  for  which,  I 
shrewdly  suspect,  he  has  no  more  affection  than  I  have* 
Aunt  Joanna  says  that  as  Dr.  Wilson  is  our  clergyman  we 
are  bound  to  show  him  all  possible  respect ;  but  though  he 
is  an  excellent  man  and  excessively  kind,  he  is,  she  is  sadly 
afraid,  by  no  means  a  "sound  Churchman."  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  that  means,  nor  do  I  think  is  my  aunt  her- 
self. Does  it  mean  that  Dr.  Wilson  is  unsound  physically, 
or  mentally,  or  only  ecclesiastically  ?  It  is  in  the  last  par- 
ticular that  he  is  defective,^!  suppose.  But,  "sound"  or 
"  unsound,"  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  is  a  true  Christian,  a 
loving,  meek,  humble  follower  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  told 
Martin,  just. before  he  went  away,  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Church  quite  as  much  as  himself — for  there  was  only  one 
Church  that  it  was  worth  while  belonging  to,  and  that  was 
not  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  the 
Independent  Church,  or  the  Baptist  Church,  or  any  one 
separate  Church  in  Christendom ;  but  the  "  holy  Church  " 
throughout  the  world — the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Church  of 
the  faithful  of  every  creed,  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 

Yes,  I  am  sure  our  dear  old  vicar  is  a  good  and  holy 
man ;  bless  him  !  He  is  getting  very  grey  now,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  is  failing  a  little,  for  he  is  certainly  less  vigorous 
than  he  was  when  I  first  remember  him.  But  I  love  his 
silvering  hair,  and  his  deep,  earnest  voice,  and  his  kind, 
gentle  face,  and  the  warm  pressure  of  his  hand,  so  af- 
fectionate, so  fatherly!  He  is  not  ashamed  of  being  a 
Protestant^  which  I  am  much  afraid  some  of  the  clergy 
are.  '  • 

He  and  Martin  had  a  good  many  friendly  disputes,  I 
know,  but  they  never  fell  out  over  their  differences.  And 
one  day,  when  he  said  something  that  was  very  broad- 
minded,  Martin  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  you  ought  to  be  a  Non- 
conformist"; and  dear  Dr.  Wilson  replied,  so  kindly,  "Well, 
I  think  not  \  I  am  too  old  to  make  changes,  and  my  own 
Church  is  quite  good  enough  if  her  worst  enemies  will  let 
her  alone.  You  know  a  man's  worst  foes  are  those  of  his 
own  household,  and  my  Church's  most  dangerous  antagonists 
are  those  who  call  themselves  Anglo-Catholics,  and  yet  dare 
to  number  themselves  among  her  children."     And  then 
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Martin  asked  him  why  he  wore  a  white  vestment  during 
part  of  the  service,  and  he  replied  that  it  surely  could  not 
matter;  his  Church  prescribed  it,  so  he  obeyed  her  law. 
But  if  it  ever  came  to  be  considered  as  the  robe  of  a 
sacrificial  priest,  then  he  would  certainly  discard  it,  since 
there  is  no  longer  any  sacrifice  to  be  offered  up,  save  the 
universal  one  of  prayer  and  praise,  which  is  common  to  all 
believers.  He  thought,  too,  there  was  something  in  ancient 
usage,  and  something  also  in  Conformity,  so  long  as  no 
actual  principle  was  involved,  no  vital  truth  attacked.  And 
he  ended  by  saying,  "  Only,  let  every  one  be  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind ;  let  us  be  quite  sure  what  we  do  believe,  and 
what  we  reject  If  I  were  your  age  I  should  hold  it  my 
duty  to  weigh  some  things  more  exactly ;  to  yield,  perhaps, 
rather  less  to  personal  inclination  and  to  lifelong  custom. 
I  don't  know ;  I  think  my  work  now  is  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  its  pristine  purity,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  do  all  I  can  to 
protect  my  poor  old  Church  from  the  errors  of  doctrine  and 
the  mischievous  practices  that  are  prevailing,  and  increas- 
ingly so,  in  her  midst." 

And  referring  to  the  Commination  Service,  which,  luckily, 
comes  only  once  a  year.  Lady  Rachel  told  me  of  something 
that  happened  long  ago  in  the  parish  church  which  she  used 
to  attend  when  she  was  a  child,  and  the  family  were  staying 
at  the  manor-house,  which  was  her  mother's  dower,  and  in 
a  very  secluded  district.  It  was  Ash-Wednesday,  and  the 
rector,  who  was  very  old  and  infirm,  was  also  suffering  from 
severe  sore-throat,  or  from  some  bronchial  or  catarrhal 
malady  that  reduced  his  voice  to  a  hoarse  whisper ;  the 
congregation  was  exceptionally  small,  and  as  the  tolling  of 
the  bell  ceased  he  said  to  the  clerk,  who  was  waiting  on  him 
in  the  vestry,  ^*Sykes,  I  don't  feel  fit  to  do  the  duty;  I'm 
too  weak,  and  my  voice  is  like  a  dying  crow's."  And  good 
Mr.  Sykes  responded,  "  Deary  me,  your  reverence,  don't  ye 
do  it ;  we  can  do  very  well  without  yer  cussing  us  this  year. 
I'll  go  read  the  proper  Psalms  for  the  day,  and  Foulkes,  the 
schoolmaster,  '11  read  the  lessons,  and  we'll  sing  *  the  plea 
of  a  woful  sinner,'  and  that  '11  do  as  well  as  if  we  had  the 
Bishop  and  all  the  Chapter."  But  here  I  am,  talking  about 
Churches,  and  I  meant  to  write  something  quite  different — 
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something  that  seems  to  me  of  far  more  interest  The 
inclement  weather  did  not  appear  to  increase  Aunt  Bertha's 
illness.  Of  course  we  kept  her  room  very  warm,  and  at  one 
settled  temperature ;  the  walls  of  our  old  house  are  very 
solid  and  thick,  and  long  ago,  before  I  can  recollect,  she 
had  double  windows  put  to  all  her  rooms ;  the  fire  was  care- 
fully kept  up  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  so  that  the  extreme 
cold  made  less  difference  to  the  invalid  than  to  any  one  else. 
Still  she  grew  weaker,  though  very  slowly ;  but  now  that  the 
primroses  and  daffodils  are  all  in  flower,  and  the  fruit-trees 
are  showing  blossom,  and  the  first  buds  of  the  catkins  are 
adorning  elm,  and  beach,  and  poplar,  I  can  perceive  a  very 
great  difference.  She  can  sit  up  but  for  a  short  time,  she 
takes  less  and  less  nourishment,  and  she  turns  faint  at  the 
slightest  exertion.  Dr.  Dell  says  she  might  last  many 
months  longer,  if  it  were  only  her  lungs  that  are  affected ; 
but  the  heart  now  is  in  such  a  weak  state,  that  there  is  very 
little  hope  of  her  living  to  see  the  summer  flowers. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  hoping  that -she  may  see  the  roses  of 
which  she  is  so  fond.  I  think  she  cares  more  and  more  for 
the  little  bouquets  we  make  up  so  carefully,  and  carry  to 
her  bedside ;  and  she  asks  continually  if  the  lilacs  in  the 
shrubbery  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  bloom.  It  is 
April  now,  and  the  south  wind  is  blowing,  and  the  turf  is 
starred  with  white  daisies.  As  for  the  thrushes  and  the 
blackbirds,  they  keep  up  one  chorus  of  song  all  through 
the  day,  but  more  especially  at  evening-time,  when  their 
mellow  notes  vibrate  upon  the  still  twilight  air,  and  they 
seem  to  be  offering  up  their  praises  to  the  Lord  of  all.  But 
it  is  passing  sweet  in  the  early  morning.  Aunt  Bertha  says  ; 
for  she  lies  awake  a  great  deal,  and  can  always  hear  the 
little  choristers  of  Nature  at  their  early  matins,  with  the 
first  flushing  of  the  dawn ;  and  they  remind  her  how  the 
great  Father  cares  even  for  the  little  feathered  creatures  that 
His  love  has  called  into  existence. 

Yesterday,  I  was  sitting  by  her  ;  Aunt  Joanna  and  Aunt 
Dorothy  were  taking  a  drive — for  the  "sacred  beasts," 
having  been  well  nursed  and  doctored,  are  to  the  fore  again ; 
and  Darke  has  quite  recovered  from  his  influenza,  though, 
as  he  says,  he  is  "awfully  shaky."    Aunt  Bertha  was  better, 
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apparently,  than  she  has  been  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
quite  disposed  to  talk ;  she  lay  watching  me  as  I  plied  my 
needle — I  was  working  for  some  poor  people  that  Mrs. 
Soames  told  me  were  in  great  distress — and  I  fancied  she 
was  falling  into  a  dose,  as  she  frequently  does,  if  all  is  quiet 
about  her,  when  suddenly  she  said,  "Who  are  those  little 
frocks  for,  Esther;  they  are  making  you  quite  industri- 
ous?" 

"  For  John  Timms,  the  labourer's  children,"  I  replied. 
^*  He  has  been  laid  by  for  weeks,  and  out  of  work,  and  his 
wife  has  been  unable  to  do  much  the  whole  winter ;  there 
-are  six  or  seven  little  children." 

'*John  Timms!  why  he  lives  at  Shepperton,  quite  an 
outlying  part  of  the  parish.  His  wife,  Grace  Timms,  used 
to  be  a  very  pretty  young  woman,  when  she  was  in  service 
at  Orchid  Farm.  How  did  you  hear  of  them  ?  From  Mrs. 
Wilson,  or  Mrs.  Dale,  I  suppose  ?  " 

I  hesitated  ;  for  I  had  heard  of  the  sad  plight  the  poor 
Timms'  were  in — from  neither.  At  last  I  said,  "Mrs. 
Soames  told  me  how  badly  off  they  were ;  I  had  been  saying 
what  a  terrible  winter  it  must  have  been  for  the  poor," 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Soames !  and  that  reminds  me, — have  you 
lieard  from  Martin  lately  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  never  hear  from  him.  Aunt  Bertha ;  but 
Aunt  Dorothy  heard  from  him  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  his 
mother  has  a  letter  by  every  mail  He  was  quite  well  when 
lie  wrote  last" 

**  Does  he  never  write  to  you  ?  " 

**  No ;  I  promised  to  hold  no  correspondence  with  him 
till  I  should  be  twenty-one,  and  I  have  held  to  my  word ; 
he  would  not  wish  me  to  do  otherwise." 

Then  for  a  few  minutes  there  was  silence  in  the  quiet 
^room,  and  I  went  on  with  my  needlework,  which  I  wanted  to 
get  finished  before  night  Presently  Aunt  Bertha  spoke. 
"  Esther,  I  have  something  I  want  to  say  to  you.  I  have 
wanted  to  say  it  for  some  time,  and,  perhaps,  this  is  as  good 
an  opportunity  as  any  other— perhaps  there  may  be  no 
other." 

"Well,  aunt?" 

"I  have  changed  my  mind  about  Martin  Soames,  or 
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rather,  I  should  say,  it  has  been  changed  for  me.  I  have 
been  lying  here  now  for  almost  five  months,  and  I  have  had 
much  time  for  reflection —for  serious  meditation.  I  felt  very 
resentful  at  first,  very  angry  at  being  quite  shut  out  from  the 
busy  world,  and  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that  I  was 
still  a  person  of  some  importance — ^that  I  was  still  a  power 
and  an  influence  in  my  own  family.  Gradually  it  dawned 
upon  me  that  my  life  was  over,  that  I  should  never  go  down- 
stairs any  more,  never  take  my  place  again  in  society,  or  in 
the  domestic  circle;  and  looking  forward  to  that  other  world 
that  now  seems  so  near  at  hand — that  is  now,  indeed,  the 
only  reality — I  think  my  whole  spirit  was  softened  and  sub- 
dued, and  I  longed  to  be  at  peace  with  all  mankind  And 
among  other  things  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  no  right  to 
rule  your  life ;  that  it  was  only  my  sinful  pride  that  led  me  to 
oppose  myself  to  the  hopes  you  had  entertained.  Some- 
thing— my  conscience,  I  suppose — led  me  to  perceive  that 
I  had  been  very  wrong,  very  foolish.  I  know  now  that  I 
was  most  unkind,  most  insulting,  to  that  young  man  when 
nearly  two  years  ago  he  came  here  to  ask  our  sanction  to 
his  addresses.  I  wish  he  were  at  home — I  should  like  to 
see  him  again,  and  let  him  know  that  I  am  not  quite  such  a 
pitiless,  iron-hearted  woman  as  I  must  have  seemed  to  him 
that  night  I  wonder  if  he  forgives  my  contemptuous 
treatment  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  he  does ;  Martin  has  not  an  atom  of  actual 
unkindness  in  his  whole  composition.  I  am  positive  he 
could  not  cherish  a  grudge  against  his  worst  enemy,  still  less 
against  the  relatives  of  the  woman  he  loves.  One  word,  one 
whisper  of  conciliation,  would  be  quite  enough  to  bring  him 
to  your  feet" 

**When  do  you  expect  him  back,  Esther?" 
"  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  return  towards  the  end 
of  next  month,  but  his.  mother  does  not  feel  at  all  certain 
that  he  will  be  able  to  abide  by  his  plans.  The  business 
which  took  him  to  America  has  proved  of  so  complicated 
a  nature,  that  much  more  time  has  been  consumed  in  its 
settlement  than  he  at  first  anticipated." 

"  He  is  able  to  accomplish  it  successfully,  I  hope  ?  " 

*'  He  is  succeeding  even  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expec- 
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tations,  I  believe.  He  thinks  he  has  uravelled  a  mystery 
that  has  perplexed  legal  experts  for  about  half  a  century. 
He  has  got  the  clue  in  his  hand,  he  is  fully  persuaded,  and 
he  believes  he  has  penetrated  the  whole  secret,  whatever 
that  may  be.  Even  his  mother  is  not  much  in  his  confi- 
dence ;  for,  you  understand,  the  affair  is  not  his  own,  nor 
his  father's  ;  it  concerns  certain  persons  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction— valued  clients  of  Messrs.  Whitt  and  Prover. 
Martin  attracted  the  attention  of  these  celebrated  lawyers, 
it  seems,  more  than  a  year  ago,  when,  chiefly  through  his 
skill  and  perseverance,  a  very  complicated  piece  of  business 
was  brought  to  a  successful  termination — business  in  which 
Mr.  Soames,  senior,  was  deeply  interested.  Mr.  Whitt,  who 
is  said  to  be  a  person  of  wonderful  sagacity,  though  he  is 
quite  seventy-five  years  of  age,  was  so  struck  with  Martin's 
clear-sightedness — what  he  called  his  extraordinary  per- 
spicacity— that  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  procure  his 
services  for  this  most  important  affair.  Mr.  Whitt  and  Mr. 
Prover  have  both  hinted  that,  if  he  choose,  he  may,  upon 
his  return,  accept  a  highly  responsible  and  influential  post 
in  their  office,  if,  indeed,  he  be  not  requested  to  become  a 
junior  partner  in  the  firm." 

"  If  he  accept  a  partnership  in  that  firm,  he  will  at  once 
become  a  person  of  some  standing  in  the  legal  world — 
the  world  will  be  before  him,  so  to  speak — he  will  take  rank 
as  one  of  the  first  London  solicitors  of  the  day,  he  will  no 
longer  be  an  obscure  country  lawyer  like  his  father." 

*'I  think,  aunt,  you  a  little  underrate  that  father's  posi- 
tion— he  has  a  good  deal  of  the  county  business  in  his 
hands,  and  he  is  on  terms  with  some  of  the  leading  people 
in  and  about  Southchester ;  altogether,  he  is  no  such  insig- 
nificant person  as  even  I,  at  one  time,  took  for  granted. " 

"  Perhaps  I  do  mistake ;  perhaps  I  took  too  much  for 
granted.  Not  to  belong  to  an  old  family,  not  to  have  an 
undoubted /^^/^r^^,  seemed  to  me  always  a  calamity.  Only 
the  other  day  I  heard  something  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Soames  family ;  they  have  no  descent — as  we,  as  /  have 
counted  descent — but  they  come  of  a  good  honest  stock, 
and  are  well  respected  by  all  who  know  them.  And  though 
I  hey  have  risen  by  dint  of  ability  and  perseverance,  and 
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unblemished  integrity,  no  one  seems  to  regard  them  as 
upstarts,  as  mere  parvenus.  Well,  for  your  sake,  Esther, 
my  dear,  I  hope  Martin  will  one  day  become  a  celebrity, 
and  reach  the  topmost  rung  of  the  legal  ladder ;  from  my 
heart  I  wish  him  God-speed  ! " 

Tears  of  happiness  filled  my  eyes.  Was  it  really  Aunt 
Bertha  who  was  speaking  ?  Aunt  Dorothy,  too,  was  won ; 
there  was  only  Aunt  Joanna  now  to  be  subdued.  Oh,  how 
good  God  had  been  to  me  !  How  wisely  had  Lady  Rachel 
counselled  me,  when  she  bade  me  "  Wait'' — wait  His 
time.  Yes,  the  years  work  wondrous  changes  ;  all  hearts  are 
at  the  Lord's  disposal.  He  opens  wide  the  door  that 
seemed  a  sealed  entrance,  and  He  shuts  it,  and  it  cannot 
be  unclosed  How  marvellous  are  God's  ways,  how  limit- 
less the  designs  of  Providence  1 

"  My  dear,"  continued  Aunt  Bertha,  after  a  little  pause, 
**  thank  God  for  me,  who  has  opened  my  eyes  to  perceive 
His  truth  and  perfect  goodness,  before  I  go  hence  and  am 
no  more  seen.  You  know,  Esther,  sore  trouble  befell  me 
in  the  days  of  my  youth,  but,  instead  of  bowing  to  the  rod,  I 
fought  against  it.  My  heart  grew  hardened,  my  spirit 
embittered.  In  my  own  mind  I  arraigned  God,  who  had 
decreed  the  terrible  discipline.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
my  sad,  sad  story,  dear  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  I  know  all  about  it.  Lady  Rachel  told 
me  when  I  was  staying  at  Raleigh  Court,  last  Christmas 
twelvemonths.  And,  auntie,  I  was  so  glad  to  know  it,  for 
it  made  me  think  very  tenderly  of  you,  and  of  all  you  had 
suffered.     It  was,  indeed,  a  sore  chastisement." 

**Not  sorer  than  I  deserved,  not  more  than  I  needed, 
for  I  refused  to  hear  the  gentle  voice  that  bade  me  submit 
and  give  myself  to  God.  At  first  I  was  crushed  ;  I  writhed 
in  my  vain  agony ;  I  upbraided  God  for  having  laid  upon 
me  more  than  I  could  bear.  I  prayed  to  die.  I  longed  to 
escape  from  myself,  from  the  maimed,  blighted  life  that 
could  never  be  the  same  again ;  and  God,  in  His  infinite 
mercy,  turned  away  from  my  supplication.  Esther,  child, 
if  God  ever  sends  you  a  supreme  sorrow,  a  grief  that  nothing 
in  this  world  can  heal,  submit  yourself  to  the  Father  of  all 
spirits.     Be  content  to  live,  if  it  be  His  will — to  live  even  to 
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old  age,  if  it  be  His  good  pleasure ;  my  idol  was  smitten,  my 
bright  particular  star  blotted  out  from  the  firmament ;  and 
I  turned  away  in  sullen  despair  from  all  the  lovely  constel- 
lations that  were  left;  I  despised  even  the  glorious  sun 
himself:  and  so  I  have  lived  on  all  these  weary  years, 
a  waster  of  God's  most  precious  gifts,  a  cumberer  of  the 
ground  Thank  the  good  God  for  prolonged  life,  for  the 
space  He  has  awarded  for  repentance,  for  the  peace  He  has 
granted  through  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  our  Lord — my  Medi- 
ator, my  Sacrifice,  my  Teacher." 

**  Auntie,  dear,  you  will  tire  yourself.  Could  you  not 
sleep  a  little  now  ?  " 

'*  No,  dear ;  not  just  yet  It  relieves  me,  it  comforts  me, 
to  tell  of  His  great  goodness,  His  wondrous  loving- kindness. 
And  I  want  to  confess  all  my  sin,  especially  my  sin  against 
you,  Esther,  and  against  Martin  Soames.  It  was  my 
abominable  pride,  my  cherished  family  pride,  on  which  we 
poor  weak  Wynterthorpes  have  so  foolishly  valued  our- 
selves. Try  to  forget  it,  Esther ;  I  really  could  not  help  it 
— at  least,  I  fancy  I  could  not ;  it  was  the  habit  of  a  whole 
lifetime,  it  was  the  fatal  inheritance  of  my  race.  I  was 
blind — blind!  Now,  through  the  grace  of  God  I  see  a 
little,  only  a  little ;  soon,  very  soon,  the  vision  will  be 
plainer ;  I  shall  see  *  face  to  face,'  and  know  even  aS  I  am 
known.  I  bless  my  Father  who  has  taken  the  veil  from  my 
eyes  before  I  am  unclothed  from  mortality.  And,  my  dear, 
there  is  one  little  thing  I  must  say  that  I  think  will  please 
you." 

"  What  is  it,  auntie  dear  ? '' 

**  It  is  this — Martin's  Christian  meekness  impressed  me 
greatly  at  the  time,  though  I  would  not  and  did  not 
acknowledge  it  to  myself  There  must  be  a  power,  a 
strong  power  in  Christianity,  I  said;  this  man  must  be 
a  good  man,  a  true  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  he  would 
never  have  taken  so  patiently  the  contempt  Joanna  and  I 
openly  expressed  for  him  and  for  his  family  on  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  evening.  Only  a  sincere  Christian  could 
have  taken  so  meekly  the  insults  heaped  upon,  the  re- 
proaches cast  at,  him,  for  presuming  to  come  to  Wynter- 
combe,  and  ask  respectfully  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
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plight  his  troth  to  a  daughter  of  our  house.  He  did  not 
ask  that  he  might  marry  you ;  he  was  content  to  wait,  he 
said,  to  bide  our  own  time,  to  accept  any  terms,  if  only  he 
might  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  dear  hope  that  some  day 
his  faith  and  patience  would  be  rewarded.  But  we  laughed 
him  to  scorn — I  particularly.  I  told  him  that  he  must  be 
mad  to  dare  to  think  that,  under  any  circumstances,  he 
could  ever  be  received  into  our  ancient  family.  Poor, 
foolish,  intolerant  old  women  that  we  were  to  say  all  the 
cutting,  taunting  things  we  did  say!  And  it  was  very 
vulgar,  too,  very  rude;  we — especially  I — were  less  of 
ladies  than  Martin  of  a  gentleman ;  our  boast  of  gentle 
birth,  our  pretensions  to  gentle  breeding,  might  well  have- 
provoked  his  ridicule.  But  always,  Esther,  after  that  inter- 
view, I  had  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  he  was  really  better 
and  grander  than  we  were  ;  and  I  told  myself  he  was  hard- 
skinned  ;  that  common  creatures  can  bear  sharp  thrusts 
without  being  much  hurt ;  that  he  was  craven-spirited ;  that 
the  blood  flowed  coolly  and  tamely  in  the  veins  of  a  ple- 
beian ;  that  he  was  of  meaner,  baser  nature  than  nou& 
autres.^^ 

"  But  you  think  quite  differently  now,  auntie  ?  You  wili 
never  despise  Martin  again  ?  " 

"  No  ;  never.  I  should  like  to  see  him  once  more,  and 
to  hear  him  call  me  *  Aunt  Bertha.'  But  I  shall  be  gone 
when  he  comes  back,  even  if  he  return  next  month_ 
Remember,  Esther,  you  have  my  full  consent  to  marry 
him  ;  but  you  must  get  Joanna's.  Her  prejudices  are  still 
so  strong  as  to  be  almost  indomitable.  Dorothy  yielded — 
or  I  am  much  mistaken — the  very  day  after  the  young  man. 
paid  his  visit ;  and  she  has  said  since,  that  she  does  not  see 
why  you  should  not  wed  to  please  yourself,  and  that  she 
will  never  stand  in  your  way,  but  rather  encourage  you  in 
holding  to  your  plighted  word  Your  only  difficulty  now 
will  be  with  Joanna ;  I  shall  speak  to  her  before  I  go ;  but 
it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  move  her." 

"  It  will  all  come  right  in  time ;  I  know  it  will.  God  will 
make  it  right.  All  hearts  are  at  His  disposal,  even  Aunt 
Joanna's." 

"  And  even  mine  !    Nothing  mortal  could  have  moved 
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me  once.  I  prided  myself  on  being  like  adamant ;  but 
now — oh,  it  is  so  different  When  one  is  about  to  die 
— to  enter  upon  another  and  higher  state — one  begins  to 
see  clearly,  to  see  things  as  they  are  before  God.  The 
aspects  of  all  things  change.  The  great  becomes  little,  and 
the  little  turns  to  great.  The  joys  and  woes  of  life  shrink  up 
and  disappear  before  the  great  Eternity  that  is  at  hand.  So, 
when  you  stand  at  the  altar  with  Martin  Soames— as  in. 
God's  good  time  you  surely  will — remember,  Esther,  that 
you  have,  fully  and  freely,  my  blessing^ 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

**  THE     BORDER-LAND." 

•*  Then  pass,  ye  mourners,  cheerly  on. 
Through  prayer  unto  the  tomb, 
Still,  as  ye  watch  life's  failing  leaf, 
Gathering  from  every  loss  and  grief 
Hope  of  new  spring  and  endless  home." 

MAY,  once  more  ;  beautiful  and  "  charming  May  "  ! 
as  the  song  says,  that  everybody  has  been  singing 
for  the  last  two  seasons.  It  is  really  a  very  lovely  time  of 
the  year.  "  Fresh,  fair  and  gay,"  it  is,  indeed,  the  "  Queen 
Month "  of  all  the  twelve ;  and  now  that  the  balmy 
southern  gales  breathe  round  about  us,  and  the  earth  is 
green  again,  it  is,  as  a  hai)py  child  once  said,  "such  a 
|)leasant  thing  to  be  alive ! "  The  hawthorn  is  in  full 
flower,  for  the  eastern  winds  have  ceased  to  blow ;  the 
Gueldres  roses  in  our  shrubbery  are  floating  on  the  soft 
breezes  like  globes  of  silver,  and  the  laburnum  droops  its 
golden  chains,  and  the  air  is  fragrant  with  the  delicious 
odour  of  the  lilacs.  The  swallows  are  come  back  again. 
I  see  them  skimming  hither  and  thither  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  swifts  keep  up  their  plaintive  cry  as  the  twilight 
shadows  fall,  and  they  dart  in  and  out  of  the  old  grey  ivied 
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tower.  The  lark  sings  morning,  noon,  and  night,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  bliss  ;  the  cuckoo's  voice  is  heard  all  through  the 
long,  bright  day  ;  and  all  the  world  is  robed  in  beauty,  and 
flooded  with  melody. 

But  dear  Aunt  Bertha  is  no  longer  with  us  ;  it  is  a  week 
to-day  since  she  sank  peacefully  to  her  eternal  rest  I  will 
write  down  now — before  the  impression  fades  from  my 
memory — what  I  can  best  recollect  of  those  last  days  of 
her  earthly  pilgrimage.  She  did  not  suffer  much  pain, 
I  think ;  and  her  cough  grew  less  trying  as  she  sank  and 
sank;  but  her  weariness  and  wasting  were  sad  to  con- 
template. She  was  too  weak  at  last  to  lift  her  hand ;  but, 
oh  !  so  strangely  unlike  the  fretful,  peevish  Aunt  Bertha  of 
former  time ;  so  gentle,  so  patient,  so  uncomplaining.  She 
talked  no  more  about  "  this  miserable  world  "  ;  and  when  I 
opened  the  Bible  at  her  bedside,  at  her  request — which  was 
very  often — she  asked  no  longer  for  a  chapter  from  the 
Book  of  Job  ;  but  begged  to  hear  the  twenty-third  Psalm  or 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John  the  Beloved 
She  liked  much  to  be  read  to,  and  nothing  pleased  her 
more  than  some  sweet  verses  from  a  dear  little  book  of 
poems  called  "The  Dove  on  the  Cross,"  which  Mrs. 
Soames  sent  to  her  one  day,  thinking  it  would  help  to 
please  and  comfort  her.  She  was  too  feeble  to  hold  the 
small  volume  in  her  own  hands,  and  her  eyes,  towards  the 
last,  were  so  dim  that  she  could  not  see  plainly  even  the 
clearest  print ;  but  she  loved  to  listen  to  me  reading — or,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  sweet  May  evenings,  reciting  some  of  her 
favourite  lines.  "The  Border-lands,  dear;  The  Border- 
lands !  "  she  would  whisper  again  and  again,  as  we  sat  by 
her  in  the  fading  twilight ;  "  say  it  once  again ;  it  was 
written  on  purpose  for  me.*' 

Then  I  repeated  those  verses,  that  will,  I  think,  abide 
with  me  while  life  lasts,  and  that  will,  I  am  almost  sure, 
tremble  on  my  own  mute  lips  when  I,  too,  come  to  the 
solemn  brink  of  Jordan  : 

'*  Father,  into  Thy  loving  hands 
My  feeble  spirit  I  commit, 
While  wandermg  in  these  Border-lands 
Until  Thy  voice  shall  summon  it. 
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"  These  Border-lands  are  calm  and  still. 
And  solemn  are  their  silent  shades  ; 
And  my  heart  welcomes  them,  until 
The  light  of  life's  long  evening  fades. 

*'  I  heard  them  spoken  of  with  dread, 
As  fearful  and  unquiet  places  ; 
Shades  where  the  livings  and  the  dead, 
Look  sadly  in  each  other's  faces. 

•*  But  since  Thy  hand  hath  led  me  here. 
And  I  have  seen  the  Border-land  ; 
'  Seen  the  dark  river  flowing  near, 

Stood  on  its  brink,  as  now  I  stand  ; 

"  There  has  been  nothing  to  alarm 

My  trembling  soul ;  how  could  I  fear 
While  thus  encircled  with  Thine  arm  ? 
I  never  felt  Thee  half  so  near. 

**  I  know  that  Thou  wilt  never  leave 

The  soul  that  trembles,  while  it  clings 
To  Thee ;  I  know  Thou  wilt  achieve 
Its  passage  on  Thine  outspread  wings. 

'  And  since  I  first  was  brought  so  near 

The  stream  that  flows  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
I  think  that  it  has  grown  more  clear 
And  shallow  than  it  used  to  be. 

**  I  cannot  see  the  golden  gate 

Unfolding  yet  to  welcome  me  ; 
I  cannot  yet  anticipate 
The  joy  of  Heaven's  jubilee. 

*  But  I  will  calmly  watch  and  pray, 
Until  I  hear  my  Saviour's  voice 
Calling  my  happy  soul  away 
To  see  His  glory,  and  rejoice." 

There  are  more  verses,  but  I  have  quoted  only  those  she 
loved  best — those  that  I  know  best  by  heart,  from  reciting 
them  so  often  to  the  dear  one  whose  feet  were  "  slipping 
over  the  brink,"  even  in  that  very  hour.  The  little  book, 
familiar  enough,  perhaps,  many  years  ago,  is  not  so  common 
now,  and  is  less  known  than  formerly ;  therefore,  I  make  no 
apology  for  giving  these  few  and  simple  extracts.      She  was 
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very  fond,  too,  of  some  sweet  little  verses  called  "  Sunday 
Morning  " : 

"  Once  again  the  light  is  dawning 
On  a  blessed  Sunday  morning  ; 
Once  again  the  bells  are  ringing. 
From  the  quiet  valley  bringing 
Invitation  sweet  to  me. 
To  look  up  and  worship  Thee. 

"  Others  in  Thy  house  of  jirayer 
Seek  Thee,  and  they  find  Thee  there  ; 
In  my  lonely  chamber,  I 
Worship  Thee  adoringly  ; 
Graciously  Thou  blessest  me. 
Bidding  me  look  up  to  Thee. 

"  Not  alone  I  worship  here. 
Holy  angels  hover  near  ; 
And  those  long-departed  spirits. 
Sanctified  through  Jesu's  merits. 
Are  not  they,  too,  here  with  me. 
Looking  up,  O  Lord,  to  Thee  ? 

**  Not  within  Thy  house  alone 
Is  the  footstool  of  Thy  throne ; 
This  green  earth,  an  emerald  bow. 
Girdles  round  its  steps  below  ; 
Mortal  man,  where'er  he  be. 
May  bow  down  and  worship  Thee. 

"  Arches  spanning  the  blue  sky 
Spring  unseen  by  mortal  eye  j 
Pillars  of  Thy  temple  rise. 
All  around  us  to  the  skies  : 
Gleamings  only  can  we  see 
Through  its  cloud-wrought  tracery 

"  They  who,  in  communion  here 
With  the  holy  and  the  dear. 
Thrilling  anthems  loudly  raise 
To  Thy  glory  and  Thy  praise  ; 
Not  more  ble/s'd  are  they  than  she. 
Who  is  left  alone  with  Thee." 

And  now  she  is  with  Him  for  ever,  and  her  soul  is 
satisfied.     She  needs  not  "  saintly  shrine,  nor  creed,"  for 
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she  is  at  home — ^at  home  with  the  Lord,  and  with  her 
Saviour,  through  whom  her  sins  are  all  forgiven,  and  whose 
praises  she  is  joyfully  singing.  Ah,  what  is  that  world  of 
glory  like  ?  We  cannot  tell ;  we  cannot  even  dimly  imagine 
what  it  must  be  "  to  be  there."  When  the  echoes  of  the 
everlasting  song  first  fall  upon  the  ear  that  wakens  to  the 
harmonies  of  heaven,  what  must  be  the  thrill,  the  marvel, 
the  bliss,  the  joy  unspeakable  ?  We  know  only  that  Christ 
the  King  of  Glory  will  be  there,  that  we  shall  be  like  Hiniy 
and  see  Him  as  He  is. 

The  end  came  very  peacefully.  The  Lord  was  very 
merciful,  and  spared  her,  and  spared  us,  the  anguish  of 
watching  the  death-struggle.  It  was  a  sweet,  quiet  Saturday 
evening;  the  cuifew  was  sounding,  and  a  thrush — or 
nightingale,  I  scarcely  know  which — was  pouring  forth  its 
pure  melodies  among  the  lilac  bushes  below  the  window, 
when  she  awoke  from  a  sort  of  dose  or  stupor  in  which  she 
had  lain  for  some  hours.  There  was  one  little  quiver  of  the 
half-closed  eyelids  ~a  smile  of  exceeding  sweetness — then  a 
sigh,  like  that  of  a  slumbering  child  sinking  confidently  to 
rest — a  little  gasp — and  all  was  over.  Life's  long  week  was 
past;  the  work-a-day  toil  was  all  done,  and  the  eternal 
Sabbath  had  dawned :  she  had  reached  the  "  unsetting 
sun,"  and  the  days  of  her  mourning  were  ended.  Re- 
deemed by  Christ,  most  mercifully  taught  by  His  Spirit,  she 
went  home  to  Him. 

I  saw  her  for  the  last  time  in  the  still  repose  of  death. 
Sadly  worn  and  wasted,  but  something  of  heaven's  own 
beauty  resting  on  her  exquisite,  marble-like  features,  she 
was  lovelier  and  fairer,  in  death,  than  I  had  ever  known 
her  in  life.  And  as  I  looked  and  pressed  my  lips  to  hers 
for  the  last  time,  and  bade  adieu  till  we  should  meet  before 
God's  throne, — in  the  land  that  is  very  far  off,  where  the 
King  reigns  in  His  beauty, — I  thanked  Him  that  the 
victory  had  been  won,  the  erring  soul  cleansed  from  all  its 
stains  in  the  one  sacrifice  offered  up  on  Calvary,  and  the 
redeemed  spirit  safe — at  Home, 

I  recalled  her  sad,  sad  story,  as  I  looked  on  the  white 
calm  face ;  and  I  chid  myself  that  I  had  ever  thought  so 
hardly  of  her  in  earlier  days.     ^^  Much  was  forgiven  her^^^ 
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she  often  said,  in  those  last  few  weeks ;  much  was  forgiven 
her,  and  she  loved  much.    Now,  she — 

**  .    .     .     stands  with  Christ  in  glory, 
Looking  o*er  life's  finished  story," 

and  she  knows  how  much  she  owes  her  Lord ! 

In  future,  I  hope  I  shall  be  careful  not  to  pass  a  hasty 
judgment  on  any  one's  infirmities  or  shortcomings,  when  I 
do  not  know  all  particulars  of  bygone  history;  the  past 
would  often  account  for  the  present,  had  we  but  due  know- 
ledge of  it  '  May  God,  who  is  the  essence  of  Love,  teach 
me  perfect  charity. 

We  laid  Aunt  Bertha  to  rest,  not  among  the  Wynter- 
thorpes  of  old  time,  not  in  the  dismal  family-vault  under 
the  chancel,  but  in  the  open  churchyard  without ;  for  she 
had  expressly  said  that  she  wished  it  should  be  so.  "  I 
know  it  will  make  no  difference,"  she  explained,  about 
three  weeks  before  she  died,  "  it  will  not  be  me^  myself, 
that  you  will  leave  under  the  turf  out  yonder ;  but  I  should 
like  to  think  the  green  grass  would  be  growing  over  my 
grave,  the  common  grass  and  the  daisies,  and  perhaps  the 
cowslips ;  and  Sunday  after  Sunday  your  feet  will  pass  by 
my  quiet  resting-place." 

Dr.  Wilson  read  the  funeral  service.  There  was  no 
hearse,  that  also  was  her  own  desire ;  our  own  servants  and 
some  of  the  working-people  of  the  village  carried  her  down 
the  lime  avenue  and  along  the  road  to  the  peaceful  spot 
she  had  chosen  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  next 
to  the  grave  of  a  pious  young  woman  who  had  died  of  con- 
sumption at  Netterley  the  year  before,  while  we  were  away 
in  London.  There  were  no  mourners  except  Dr.  Dell  and 
Mr.  Soames;  but  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  stood  with  Mrs. 
Wilson,  close  to  the  mossy,  fern-grown  wall  of  the  Vicarage 
garden,  which  skirts  the  churchyard  on  the  southern  side. 
We  both  wished  to  follow  the  dear  remains  to  the  tomb^ 
but  Aunt  Joanna  would  not  hear  of  such  an  innovation. 
"Such  a  proceeding  was  not  to  be  thought  of!"  was  her 
sorrowful,  but  most  decided  ultimatum  ;  people  in  our  rank 
of  life  never  appeared  at  the  interment  of  their  relatives ;  it 
was  not  delicate,  it  was  not  in  the  fitness  of  things.     As  for 
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herself,  it  would  be  more  than  she  could  sustain,  nothing 
would  tempt  her  to  make  the  trial ;  Aunt  Dorothy  must 
please  herself,  of  course,  but  she  had  still  control  over  my 
behaviour,  and  I  should  not,  if  she  could  help  it,  set  old 
custom  at  defiance,  and  outrage  propriety.  Of  late,  she 
had  yielded  far  more  than  she  had  believed  it  possible  she 
cmld  concede,  but  there  were  limits  to  everything,  and  this 
was  one  of  them. 

So  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I — though  we  very  much  regretted 
the  refusal — felt  that  we  had  no  right  needlessly  to  oppose 
ourselves  to  the  head  of  the  family ;  we  gave  up  the  point, 
but  on  Mrs.  Wilson's  invitation  we  took  up  our  position  in 
the  garden,  which  we  could  reach  quite  privately  by  cross- 
ing over  from  our  own  shrubbery ;  and  there,  by  the  sunk 
fence,  which  divided  the  lawn  from  the  "  God's  Acre  "  of 
our  own  Netterley,  we  could  see  the  pall-covered  coffin,  and 
the  little  procession,  as  it  passed  ino  the  quiet,  grey  old 
church. 

We  could  hear  the  Vicar's  voice,  too,  and  perceive  his 
white-robed  figure  as  he  met  the  bearers  in  the  porch,  and 
pronounced  those  words  of  solemn  cheer,  "  I  am  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life,  saith  the  Lord :  he  that  believeth  in 
Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die."  And  then  we 
knew  that  they  carried  her  along  the  dim  northern  aisle, 
and  past  the  marriage-altar  and  in  front  of  the  communion- 
rails,  where  she  would  kneel  nevermore.  No,  nevermore  ! 
but  we  trusted,  nay,  we  were  assured,  that  she  is  gathered 
now  with  the  great  multitude  whom  no  man  can  number, 
clothed  in  white  array,  and  called  to  the  marriage-supper 
of  the  Lamb. 

We  sat  down  on  the  bench,  under  the  great  cedar,  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  read  to  us  that  grand  chapter  from  St  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  tells  us  how  Christ  is  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  become  the  firstfruits  of  them  that 
sleep.  That  the  corruptible  shall  put  on  incomiption,  and 
the  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  that  Death  shall  be 
swallowed  up  in  victory ! — the  victory  given  by  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Then  once  more  we 
stood  upon  the  turf,  and  heard  the  familiar  voice  that  told 
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us  that  God  having  taken  to  Himself  the  soul  of  our  dear 
sister  here  departed,  her  body  was  committed  to  the 
ground,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  Resurrection  to 
eternal  life. 

Out  of  the  church,  with  the  little  congregation  who  had 
assembled,  came  a  figure  that  I  thought  I  recognised,  and 
looking  more  attentively,  I  saw  that  it  was  my  own  dear 
Lady  Rachel.  She  had  taken  Mr.  Soames's  arm,  and  she 
followed  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  where  she  stood  with  her 
head  bowed.  But  she  raised  it — and  I  knew  the  celestial 
smile  that  would  be  behind  the  shrouding  crape  veil,  as  the 
clods  fell  on  the  coffin-lid ; — ^the  smile  of  thanksgiving  and 
rejoicing,  that  she  was  not  there — but  "  for  ever  with  the 
Lord"  So  then  there  was  another  mourner  at  Aunt 
Bertha's  funeral — her  trusted  and  oldest  friend 

A  little  while  afterwards,  she  came  into  the  Vicarage 
where  we  were  all  sitting.  She  knew  that  Joanna  had  for- 
bidden us  to  join  the  public  ceremonial  in  the  church  and 
at  the  grave,  so  she  was  not  surprised  to  find  us  there  with 
Mrs.  Wilson.  "  Ah,  well !  "  she  Said,  when  she  had  kissed 
us  all,  "  it  does  not  matter,  my  dears.  Joanna  does  not 
quite  see  as  we  do.  But  I  think  she  will  some  day — 
perhaps  on  earth — but  certainly  in  the  world  beyond  the 
grave.  We  shall  not  take  our  silly  conservatism  to  heaven, 
that  is  a  comfort :  we  shall  be  quite  ready  to  go  on  from 
grace  to  grace,  and  from  glory  to  glory.  Bear  with  Joanna's 
litde  infirmities ;  be  very  gentle  with  her,  Dorothy,  for 
though  your  way  is  not  her  way,  she  will  feel  the  loss  of  her 
dearly-loved  sister — her  second  self,  the  companion  of  her 
infancy — far  more  deeply  than  you  can  tell.  She  will  miss 
her  sadly,  for  their  lives  have  been  passed  together — bound 
up,  as  it  were,  in  one  another. 

When  we  got  back  to  Wyntercombe  we  found  the  house 
no  longer  darkened ;  the  sweet  May  sunshine  was  stream- 
ing into  the  rooms,  and  Patience  had  arranged  fresh  flowers 
upstairs  and  down.  But  Aunt  Joanna  remained  shut  up 
in  her  own  chamber  the  whole  day,  and  only  Prim  was 
admitted  once  or  twice.  Not  for  her  were  the  sunshine 
and  flowers  ;  she  could  not  lift  up  her  face  in  trusting  hope 
to  the  deep  blue  heavens  above ;  she  listened  rather  to  the 
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deep  booming  of  the  lonely  knell  that  tolled  all  day  long, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  the  grey  church  tower. 

On  the  morrow,  it  seemed  as  if  we  resumed  ordinary  life 
again,  but  Aunt  Joanna's  life-long  occupation  was  gone. 
Bertha  needed  no  more  nursing,  nor  watching,  nor  tending 
— no  more  sympathy  nor  forbearance — no  more  consolation. 
She  had  gone  where  there  is  neither  sorrow  nor  pain,  where 
tears  are  wiped  away  from  every  eye. 

And  now  I  began  to  remember  that  the  time  was  drawing 
near,  very  near,  for  Martin's  return.  It  was  the  last  week 
in  May — surely  we  might  look  for  him  at  any  hour.  But 
instead  of  himself  came  two  letters,  one  to  Mrs.  Soames  and 
one  to  Aunt  Dorothy.  Impediments  that  he  had  not  at  all 
expected  had  started  up  at  the  last  moment,  even  when  he 
had  begun  to  make  preparations  for  his  voyage.  There  was 
a  sudden  accession  of  business  necessary  to  complete,  per- 
fectly, all  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  effect ;  and  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  remain  yet  a  little  while  longer,  and  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  what  was  already  done — ^^ Finished,'^  in- 
deed, he  said,  but  for  a  few  vexatious  formalities — mere 
red'tapeismsy  which,  if  omitted,  might  haply  interfere  with 
the  full  success  he  had  so  triumphantly  obtained.  It  might 
be  yet  another  month  before  he  would  be  ready  to  sail — it 
might  be  even  longer ;  he  could  not  say,  certainly,  but  he 
would  write  again,  when  he  had  quite  fulfilled  his  trust,  and 
nothing  human  could  interfere  with  his  departure. 

Of  course,  he  knew  nothing  about  Aunt  Bertha's  death, 
and  no  one  had  written  to  him  since  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  because  we  all  believed  him  to  be  on  his  homeward 
way.  I  felt  a  good  deal  depressed,  when  a  long  letter  came 
from  Philadelphia,  instead  of  a  line  from  Liverpool  saying 
that  he  was  safe  in  port,  and  would  be  at  Netterley  a  few 
hours  after  his  communication.  The  disappointment 
seemed,  at  first,  almost  more  than  I  could  bear  patiently, 
and  Aunt  Dorothy  said  she  felt  as  if  she  were  losing  heart 
It  is  now  over  nine  months  since  I  said  farewell  to  my  dear 
friend  His  mother  confesses  that  she  does  not  now  expect 
him  till  the  beginning  of  August.  His  father,  to  whom  he 
wrote  on  business  matters  solely,  says  that  the  little  diffi- 
culty that  has  turned  up  may  detain  him  some  weeks 
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longer  than  he  expected,  and  that  even  the  pettiest  detail 
must  be  attended  to,  since  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to 
mar  the  perfect  excellence  of  the  important  and  critical 
business,  which  he  has  brought  to  so  successful  an  issue. 

No  doubt,  all  will  be  right  in  time,  and  the  best  season  of 
the  year  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  is  before  us.  Still,  I 
cannot  help  being  a  little  saddened,  and  Aunt  Dorothy's 
melancholy  silence  does  not  help  to  cheer  us.  I  think  she 
is  feeling  the  effects,  now,  of  the  long  strain  upon  her 
energies — for  she  seldom  left  the  sick-room  during  the  last 
few  trying  weeks.  Aunt  Joanna  says  very  little ;  she 
seldom  mentions  her  departed  sister's  name ;  but  I  can  see 
how  great  the  effort  is  to  maintain  composure  :  her  eyes  are 
often  heavy  with  the  weight  of  the  tears  that  she  will  not, 
or  cannot,  shed. 

Aunt  Dorothy  grieves  more  now  than  in  the  earliest  days 
of  mourning.  It  is  the  first  break  in  our  circle,  and  all — 
especially  the  sisters — feel  it  intensely.  It  has  been  a  lovely 
spring,  I  never  remember  a  lovelier ;  yet,  somehow,  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  change  ;  the  flowers  are  not  so  plentiful,  nor 
the  trees  so  green  as  they  were  only  a  little  time  ago. 
Wyntercombe  seems  duller  than  usual,  and  so  does  Net- 
terley  altogether.  The  skies  are  really  blue  as  ever,  I  sup- 
pose, and  the  birds  sing  as  sweetly  as  they  did  only  a  month 
ago  ;  and  yet — and  yet,  all  is  so  different.  The  fault  is  in 
myself — death  has  been  in  our  midst,  and  the  shadow  is  on 
us  still.  I  feel,  sometimes,  as  if  the  old  brightness  would 
never  return.  What  is  it  oppresses  me  so  heavily,  and 
weighs  down  my  spirit  ? 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  it  appears  such  a  very  long 
time  since  Martin  and  I  exchanged  farewells  in  the  library 
at  Raleigh  Court ;  I  was  full  of  hope  for  awhile,  but  now  it 
is  as  if  hope  were  dying  within  me.  My  girlhood  seems 
suddenly  to  have  passed  away,  and  I  have  become  a  woman, 
and  a  very  sober-minded  woman,  too.  Ah,  my  lost  girlhood  ! 
I  think  of  you  tenderly  now  that  you  are  gone,  and  gone 
for  ever  !    On  tiestjeune  qu'unefois. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  regarcis  departed  friends,  we  think 
only  of  their  virtues,  and  forget  their  faults ;  so  now  I  re- 
member only  the  brightness  and  light-heartedness,  and  the 
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sweet  carelessness  of  my  early  youth,  and  forget  its  dreary 
days,  and  all  its  dulness  and  restraint.  I  wish  I  could 
throw  off  this  burden  of  sorrow  that  oppresses  me ;  some- 
thing whispers  to  me  that  it  may  be  not  only  the  reflection 
of  the  mournful  past,  but  a  foreshadowing  of  darker  days  to 
come.  Ah,  me  !  and  I  thought  it  would  be  so  easy  to  wait 
and  possess  my  soul  in  patience  in  the  sad  and  cloudy  day. 
"  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me  ?  hope  in  God ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise 
Him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance  and  my  God." 

Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  went  to-day  to  see  Mrs.  Soames  :  we 
have  never  been  so  courageous  before,  but  we  saw  n6 
reason  why  we  should  not  give  ourselves  the  great  pleasure 
of  spending  half-an-hour  at  Ivy  Lodge.  Aunt  Dorothy  said 
she  would  charge  herself  with  the  duty  of  informing  Aunt 
Joanna  of  our  departure  from  rules.  Of  course,  she  might 
do  as  she  pleased — she  will  not  any  longer  submit  to  the 
restraint  so  long  imposed  upon  her ;  but  I  am  breaking 
bounds  a  little,  I  know,  though  only  a  very  little ;  and  it 
was  a  great  comfort  to  be  kissed  and  petted  by  Martin's 
mother,  and  to  hear  his  praises  sung  by  her,  and  by 
Lizzie  and  Lottie,  who  think  he  is  the  very  best  young 
man  in  all  the  world.  Lottie  calls  him  her  "  incomparable 
brother ! " 

For  she  has  another  brother  whom  I  barely  know  by 
sight ;  he  is  like  Martin  in  looks,  yet — to  my  mind,  that  is 
— not  nearly  so  handsome.  Sydney  is  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  he  gives  promise. already  of  being  what  people  call 
"  a  very  able  lawyer,"  and  trustworthy  and  honourable  to 
boot.  He  is  to  take  Martin's  place  in  his  father's  office ;  he 
is  to  be  the  junior  partner,  if  Martin  sees  fit  to  accept  the 
offer  that  it  is  now  certain  will  be  made  to  him  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  by  Messrs.  Whitt  and  Prover. 
His  father  will  not  have  it  otherwise ;  he  says  Martin  may 
never  again  be  placed  in  such  advantageous  circumstances, 
and  he  will  not  allow  him  to  sacrifice  anything  to  filial 
sentiment.  Mr.  Whitt  told  Mr.  Soames  that  arrangements 
were  being  effected  for  his  retirement ;  he  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  firm  for  just  half-a-century,  and  he  thinks  it  is 
high  time  he  retired  upon  his  laurels,  and  left  the  field  open 
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to  younger  men.  Mr.  Prover  is  his  son-in-law,  and  not 
more  than  fifty  years  ^of  age.  It  will  be  '*  Prover  and 
Soames"  before  Chris'tmas,  please  God,  says  Martin's 
father,  and  he  seems  highly  satisfied  that  it  should  be  so. 

I  always  thought  Martin  Soames  was  no  common  young 
man,  and  that  no  common  destiny  awaited  him.  And  Aunt 
Dorothy  says  she  has  been  of  the  same  opinion  ever  since 
that  eventful  evening,  when  he  paid  his  respects  to  the 
"Misses  Wynterthorpe,  of  Wyntercombe." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WEARY  DAYS. 

"  Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen 'd  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

IT  has  been  a  dull  sort  of  summer,  for  all  it  promised  so 
well.  The  hopes  that  blossomed  with  Spring  have  not 
been  quite  fulfilled ;  the  leaves  are  on  the  trees,  of  course, 
and  the  grass  is  green,  and  there  are  some  lovely  flowers. 
But  we  have  had  one  of  those  chilly,  wet  seasons  that  the 
farmers  always  dread;  the  hay-harvest  has  been  almost  a 
failure,  though  people  say  there  was  never  a  heavier  crop  of 
grass.  I  do  not  remember  a  wetter  Mid-summer,  and,  what 
is  more,  my  aunts  say  precisely  the  same  thing.  Lady 
Rachel,  however,  distinctly  remembers  a  year,  long  ago,  when 
she  was  quite  a  little  girl,  and  George  III.  was  on  the  throne, 
when  the  weather  was  in  no  wise  better,  but  perhaps  a  trifle 
worse,  than  it  is  at  present ;  for  it  rained  for  forty  days  before 
St.  Swithin's,  and  for  at  least  forty  days  afterwards,  till  all  the 
rivers  were  overflowing,  and  the  whole  country  for  miles  and 
miles  was  like  a  tideless  sea. 

But  this  year  is  really  very  dismal ;  it  has  rained  for  weeks, 
and  it  is  raining  still,  and  the  weatherwise  people  are  prophe- 
sying all  kinds  of  coming  troubles;    we  shall  have  no 
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improvement  till  the  end  of  October  ;  the  corn  and  barley 
will  rot  in  the  fields,  or  be  swept  away  by  the  floods  in  the 
lowlands ;  we  are  to  have  hailstorms  and  tempests,  and  I 
know  not  what  And  famine  and  pestilence,  and  battle  and 
earthquake,  are  to  follow. 

I  told  Lady  Rachel  of  these  prognostications  when  we  were 
having  one  of  our  little  chats  the  other  day,  and  she  said, 
*'  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  my  dear ;  nothing  has  such  terri- 
ble results  as  are  often  threatened.  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  the  *  war-time,'  you  know,  and  as  people  were  very 
ignorant  and  not  a  little  superstitious  in  those  days,  calam- 
ities without  end  were  always  being  prophesied !  and  some 
said  we  were  living  in  the  *  last  times,'  and  that  the  end  of 
all  things  was  at  hand ;  yet,  instead  of  a  final  break-up,  and 
all  sorts  of  direful  calamities,  as  we  were  led  to  expect,  the 
world  has  seen  many  wonderful  improvements  since  that  day. 
We  have  progressed,  gloriously  so.  Witness  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition that  you  and  I  attended  last  year.  We  have  enlarged 
our  borders,  in  every  way,  and  prosperity  and  many  mercies 
have  been  ours." 

**  Still,"  I  continued,  "  there  must  come  times  of  sorrow 
and  disaster." 

"Undoubtedly.  We  can  never  boast  ourselves  of  to- 
morrow ;  we  can  never  anticipate  next  year  or  next  month ; 
we  cannot  even  guess  what  another  week  will  bring  forth  ; — 
it  may  be  that  good  or  evil  is  in  store  for  us,  who  can  tell  ? 
One  thing,  and  one  only,  is  sure — the  Lord  reigneth.  He 
is  over  all,  and  all  that  is  or  that  will  be  has  been  *  ordered  ' 
for  our  goody 

"  I  know  it.  Lady  Rachel ;  but  one's  heart  sinks  some- 
times ;  one  fears,  as  one  enters  into  the  cloud." 

"  No  doubt,  Esther.  Very  few  have  faith  enough  to  watch 
the  darkness,  and  the  cloud  preparing  to  burst,  without  mis- 
giving and  apprehension.  Perhaps  there  was  only  One  who, 
looking  forward  to  foretold  grief,  could  say,  unfalteringly, 
*  Thy  will  be  done!'" 

"  Can  any  one  say  it  unshrinkingly,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  think  not ;  nor  does  God  require  it  of  us,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge.  He  has  promised  that  as  our  day  our  strength 
shall  be.     He  does  not  say  that  He  will  grant  supplies  of 
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grace  for  time  to  come.  We  may  draw  from  the  wells  ot 
salvation ;  our  fresh  springs  are  in  Him.  We  must  not  pre- 
sume to  lay  up  for  ourselves  reservoirs  that  shall  never  fail. 
We  must  pray  from  day  to  day,  *  Give  us  our  daily  bread.'  " 

"  I  have  wondered  whether  people  ever  really  mean  all 
they  say  about  submitting  to  God*s  will !  *' 

"  I  don't  know,  child ;  but  I  am  afraid  not  People  who 
talk  religion — who  make  loud  profession — never  have  much 
of  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them.  There  is  an  old  woman 
in  this  parish  whom  I  sometimes  go  to  see,  and  I  seldom 
visit  her  but  she  tells  me  that  she  longs  to  have  no  will  of 
her  own,  that  she  leaves  herself  in  God's  hands,  and  is  quite 
willing  to  wait  His  time.  It  sounds  very  beautiful,  and  would 
be  really  beautiful  if  it  were  true ;  but  I  believe  the  poor 
soul  deceives  herself  far  more  than  any  other  person ;  for 
she  fancies  she  is  leaving  herself  in  her  Father's  hands,  while 
all  the  while  she  sits  and  complains  of  her  trials.  If  the  fire 
goes  out,  or  she  has  a  bad  fit  of  indigestion,  she  laments 
piteously.  A  bad  night  makes  the  poor  old  thing  quite 
cantankerous." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  I  said,  "  I  have  not  sympathy  enough  with 
those  who  toss  restlessly  on  their  beds,  and  cannot  sleep  ; 
I  know  just  enough  of  sleepless  nights  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  a  terrible  weariness ;  for  lately  I  have  not  slumbered  in 
my  own  old  peaceful  fashion.  I  have  had  more  or  less 
disturbed  nights  of  late." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  in  very  strong  health,  Esther. 
You  have  had  painful  experiences  this  year ;  and  young  folks 
as  well  as  old  ones  have  their  seasons  of  depression.     What . 
is  troubling  you  now  ?  " 

**I  was  going  to  answer — ^Nothing I ^  But  that  would 
scarcely  be  altogether  true.  You  know,  we  quite  expected 
Martin  would  be  home  ere  this ;  and  week  after  week  passes 
away  and  he  does  not  come.  We  do  not  even  know  exactly 
where  he  is.  The  last  letters  sent  from  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Whitt  and  Prover  remain  unanswered ;  even  his  father  is 
beginning  to  be  uneasy." 

"  My  dear,  I  had  a  little  talk  with  dear  Mrs.  Soames  last 
Sunday;  I  went  in  after  church  to  speak  to  her,  and  she 
told .  me  all  her  fears.     She  is  beginning  to  feel  very  much 
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depressed  Don't  let  her  see  that  you  are  giving  way ;  there  is 
nothing  more  infectious  than  a  state  of  nervous  apprehension. 
And  Martin's  mother  is  not  quite  as  strong  as  she  used  to  be." 

"  I  try  to  cheer  her  up  as  well  as  I  can ;  but  I  am  afraid 
I  am  rather  too  dismal  myself." 

*'  What  is  it  that  disheartens  you,  Esther ;  is  it  the  pro- 
longed waiting  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  it  is ;  suspense  is  so  very  wearying.  I  do  try 
not  to  be  apprehensive,  but  sometimes  I  cannot  help  it ;  the 
sense  of  heart-sickness  is  quite  overpowering." 

**  My  poor  child,  you  have  been  severely  tried,  I  must 
confess.  The  waiting  I  counselled  has  been  so  long,  so  very 
long ;  still,  I  think  you  have  been  patient." 

"  Generally,  I  think  I  have ;  but  sometimes  I  have  re- 
belled. I  have  felt  that  I  am  being  hardly  dealt  with,  and 
yet " 

"And  yet?" 

**  I  have  more  reason  for  gratitude.  Things  are  so  much 
better  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Aunt  Bertha  retracted  all 
her  unkind  words  before  she  died ;  she  blessed  Martin  and 
me,  and  gave  her  consent  to  our  future  marriage.  Aunt 
Dorothy,  too,  has  shown  kindness  almost  from  the  beginning, 
and  is  constantly  paying  every  attention  to  the  Soames's  ; 
and  as  for  you,  dear  Lady  Rachel,  you  have  been  our  con- 
stant friend  all  along ;  we  owe  you  more  than  words  can  tell. 
Oh,  if  Martin  would  only  come  home ;  if  only  I  knew  that 
he  were  safe,  I  think  I  could  wait  patiently,  unmurmuringly 
for  the  rest;  I  have  such  perfect  faith  in  /^/w." 

"  That  is  well,  child.  Your  love  would  be  of  very  little 
account  if  you  lacked  trust  in  the  man  to  whom  you  have 
plighted  your  troth.  But,  Esther,  do  not  let  your  faith  in 
God  fail  you.  I  think  some  day,  perhaps  very  speedily,  you 
will  have  your  dear  friend  at  your  side  again ;  but,  should 
any  trouble  intervene,  still  trust  in  God ;  still  be  content ; 
pray  that  you  may  be  content  still  to  wait  Remember,  dear, 
this  life  is  not  all ;  there  are  still  the  rest  and  the  joy  of  the 
world  beyond  the  grave.  But,  just  now,  I  think  your  weak- 
ness and  nervousness  are  the  result  of  physical  weakness ; 
you  want  tone,  as  the  doctors  say.  You  have  had  no  change 
since  you  returned  from  town  last  year  ?  " 
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**No,  we  could  not,  you  know.  When  we  came  back  to 
Wyntercombe,  Aunt  Bertha  was  quite  too  unwell  to  travel 
even  a  short  distance ;  then  she  grew  worse  and  worse,  and 
would  not  hear  of  ever  so  little  a  change.  After  awhile  she 
was  far  to  ill  to  be  moved,  or  to  be  left,  by  any  of  us — we 
all  knew  that  she  was  slowly  dying.  And  then,  when  the 
end  did  come,  when,  at  last,  we  were  free  to  go  whither  we 
would,  we  lacked  energy,  I  think,  to  leave  Netterley." 

"  Joanna  did,  certainly ;  and,  taking  all  things  into 
account,  I  do  not  wonder.  She  has  been  hardly  tried ;  in 
many  respects,  her  life  has  been  intertwined  with  Bertha's 
ever  since  I  first  remember  them  as  dear  little  sisters.  She 
must  feel  now,  after  so  many  years  of  closest  intercourse,  as 
if  that  life  were  broken  off,  and  belonged  very  little,  or  not 
at  all,  to  what  remains.  But  I  have  been  thinking,  Esther, 
that  you  all  three  really  require  some  change,  and  ought  to 
have  it  speedily,  before  the  days  become  quite  too  short  for 
seaside  enjoyment.  I  wonder,  now,  if  /  could  persuade 
Joanna  to  make  the  needful  effort  ?  " 

**  I  am  almost  afraid  you  could  not;  though,  if  anybody 
has  any  influence  with  her,  it  is  certainly  yourself.  As  you 
say,  she  cannot  rally  from  the  shock.  Though  the  blow 
was  so  long  expected,  it  had  a  most  stunning  effect  when  at 
last  it  fell.  We  all  felt  it,  and  poor  Aunt  Joanna  has 
suffered,  and  still  suffers,  almost  more  than  you  could 
possibly  imagine." 

"  I  know  she  does ;  and  at  her  age,  and  to  a  disposition 
so  intensely  conservative  as  hers,  it  is  so  difficult  as  to  be 
next  to  impossible  to  come  back  with  spirit  and  interest  to 
the  life  which  must  be  taken  up,  and  without  /ler — the  sister 
who  has  been  all  the  world  to  her.  But,  for  Dorothy's  sake 
and  yours,  I  think  I  shall  at  least  fry  to  persuade  her." 

"Aunt  Dorothy  would  be  very  glad  to  get  away  from 
Wyntercombe,  and  this  wet  summer  has  not  been  good  for 
her ;  nor  have  I  been  the  bright  companion  she  looked  for, 
I  am  afraid.  She  did  propose  Dawlish ;  but  Aunt  Joanna 
would  not  hear  of  it,  and  Prim  said  it  was  cruel  to  remind 
her  of  any  place  where  she  had  once  been  with  her  dear 
departed  sister." 

"  It  was  not  exactly  cruel,  though  it  was,  perhaps,  rather 
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inexpedient  But  Dawlish  is  not  the  only  watering-place 
left  in  the  world,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  bracing  enough  for  you 
and  Dorothy." 

"Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  do  not  feel  the  better  for  it,  I  must 
own.  I  scarcely  know  why  we  thought  of  it ;  Auntie  would 
prefer  Ilfracombe." 

"  And  she  ought  to  have  Ilfracombe,  and  so  ought  you. 
Esther,  suppose  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  sea-air  next 
month,  do  you  think  your  aunt  would  refuse  to  accompany 
me  ?  I  have  been  thinking  of  going  somewhere  this  autumn. 
Even  if  it  go  on  raining  it  will  be  something  of  a  change ; 
and  I  believe  we  are  none  of  us  too  fashionable  for  water- 
proofs and  goloshes." 

"It  seems  to  be  the  veiy  thing,  if  only  Aunt  Joanna  could 
be  persuaded.  I  suppose,  though,  I  should  have  to  go 
wherever  the  others  went?" 

"  Undoubtedly.  And  it  is  quite  as  much  for  your  sake 
as  for  Dorothy's  that  I  intend  to  make  the  proposition. 
You  are  pale  and  thin,  child ;  you  are  always  complaining 
of  being  tired,  and  Dorothy  tells  me  you  have  but  a  poor 
appetite.  Of  course  you  must  go ;  the  salt  breezes  of  Ilfra- 
combe are  the  very  thing  for  you;  and  the  weather  may 
improve — after  all,  we  may  have  a  lovely,  brilliant  autumn 
to  atone  for  the  dripping  summer.  Matson  was  reminding 
me  this  morning  that  the  ash  leafed  before  the  oak  this 
spring." 

"  Did  it  ?    I  think  it  did ;  but  what  of  that  ?  " 

"Really  nothing!  At  least,  I  can  perceive  no  adequate 
reason  in  the  old  saying  that  is  so  popular  in  some  of  our 
southern  counties." 

"  What  saying  ?  What  can  the  leafing  of  the  trees  have 
to  do  with  the  weather  ?  " 

**What,  indeed!  Though  there  is  sometimes  a  grain  or 
two  of  rationality  in  a  ton  of  superstition.  Did  you  never 
hear  the  rhyme — 

*'  *  If  the  oak  shall  leaf  before  the  ash, 
Then  the  summer  will  be  a  splash : 
If  the  ash  shall  leaf  before  the  oak. 
Then  the  summer  shall  be  a  soak  ?  * 

Meaning,  that  in  the  former  event  we  shall  have  only  gentle 
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showers,  and,  on  the  whole,  fine  weather ;  and  in  the  latter 
alternative  a  pouring  wet  summer,  like  the  present  one." 

"  It  is  very  curious.  Can  there  be  any  truth  in  the  old 
saying  ?  " 

"Probably  not.  My  philosophy  convinces  me  to  the 
contrary ;  still,  I  am  not  naturalist  enough  to  show  good 
reason  why  the  rhyme  is  simple  rubbish.  The  varying 
processes  of  vegetation  may  have  a  certain  effect  upon  the 
temperature ;  I  cannot  tell." 

"  I  should  think  rather  the  vegetation  would  be  influenced 
by  the  temperature.  I  wonder  if  Prim  knows  anything  of 
it ;  she  is  always  talking  about  the  changes  of  the  moon  and 
•pluvial  anticipations.'  I  believe  she  consults  'Moore's 
Almanack '  two  or  three  times  a-day.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
anything  in  it  at  all  ?  " 

"There  are  'pluvial  anticipations,*  certainly.  My  rheum- 
atism has  been  worse  than  usual  this  wet  summer,  and  so, 
I  dare  say,  has  poor  Prim's;  we  old  people  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge  certain  barometrical  effects.  When  the  air  is 
very  damp,  and  the  atmosphere  heavy,  odours  of  all  kinds 
are  most  perceptible ;  the  prevalence  of  bad  smells  nearly 
always  indicates  the  approach  of  rain.  As  for  the  changes 
of  the  moon,  I  really  do  not  know  in  the  least  I  was 
taught  in  my  early  youth  that  certain  hours  of  day  and 
night  were  favourable  or  unfavourable  times  for  the  moon 
to  change.  But  then,  we  all  learn  so  much  that  has  to  be 
unlearned  as  we  come  to  years  of  maturity ;  every  generar 
tion,  we  will  hope,  transmits  a  little  fresh  wisdom  to  the 
next  one.  Every  decade  sees  the  explosion  of  some 
cherished  fallacy.     And — 

"  *  Forward,  forward,  let  us  range  ! 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change.* 

Though  1  am  an  old  woman,  I  hope  I  am  ready  and 
willing  to  renounce  the  prejudices  of  earlier  days — those 
prejudices,  at  least,  which  time  and  experience  have  proved 
to  be  untenable.  But  revenons  d  nos  moutonSy  Esther.  I 
am  afraid,  though  I  am  becoming  more  liberal,  age  is 
making  me  more  garrulous,  and  leading  me  to  wander  from 
the    point.      We  were    discussing  the   expediency  of  all 
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together  making  an  autumn  tour  in  search  of  renewed  vigour. 
Shall  we  agree  to  it  ?  Shall  I  buckle  on  my  armour,  and 
try  the  powers  of  my  eloquence  on  Aunt  Joanna  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"Yes ;  it  would  be  so  very  good  for  them  both.  Only — 
Lady  Rachel,  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  extremely 
foolish — only  I  should  be  so  glad,  to  be  left  at  Wynter- 
combe." 

"  But  why  ?  You  are  looking  like  one  of  the  poor  white 
roses  in  the  border  yonder— all  plashed  and  splashed  by  the 
ceaseless  rain.  We  shall  have  to  be  calling  in  our  friend, 
Dr.  Dell,  on  your  account" 

"  No,  I  do  not  need  Dr.  Dell ;  I  am  not  at  all  ill,  only 
anxious  and  worried ;  and  I  shall  be  more  anxious  at  Ilfra- 
combe  than  at  Netterley.  If  anything  should  happen  I 
should  be  away — I  should  know  nothing  of  what  tidings 
reached  Ivy  Lodge ;  and  all  correspondence  is  .still  inter- 
dicted." 

"  Esther,  you  are  foolish  and  unreasonable.  I  shall  hold 
myself  as  in  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Soames,  and  so  will 
your  Aunt  Dorothy,  and  Ilfracombe  is  not  five  hundred  miles 
from  Netterley.  Child,  you  want  a  little  bracing  in  every 
point  of  view ;  mind  and  body  are  both  somewhat  below 
par,  I  am  convinced.  I  shall  drive  over  to-morrow  and  see 
if  I  cannot  settle  matters  without  more  ado.  I  must  try 
whether  or  not  Rachel  Raleigh  has  lost  any  of  her  old 
persuasive  rhetoric.  I  can  be  as  obstinate  as  Joanna 
Wynterthorpe,  if  I  only  resolve  not  to  show  the  white 
feather.  If  she  can  argue,  so  can  I ;  let  us  see  which 
is  the  stronger — or,  at  least,  the  more  persevering — 
woman." 

And  so  terminated  our  little  dispute;  only  before  we 
parted,  and  I  had  quite  consented  to  leave  affairs  to  be 
arranged  by  the  powers  that  were.  Lady  Rachel  talked  to 
me  very  kindly  and  tenderly  on  the  duty  of  doing  the  best 
for  my  bodily  condition. 

"  For,"  she  said,  as  she  folded  up  her  work,  "if  you  want 
to  do  any  good  in  the  world  you  must  keep  well;  you  must 
do  all  you  can  to  keep  up  your  strength.  There  is  no  merit 
in  breaking  down  through   carelessness  of  one's  physical 
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State;  and  there  is  no  sense  in  yielding  to  sentiment — 
though  sentiment,  I  grant,  must  be  properly  considered.  If 
the  worst  should  come — which  pray  God  it  may  not — 
breaking  down  before  it  arrive  will  avert  nothing,  and  you 
will  have  all  the  less  strength  to  endure  the  ills  that  must 
come — when  they  really  do  come." 

And  so  I  said  no  more,  but  agreed  to  follow  the  will  of 
my  elders.  And  next  day  Lady  Rachel  came  and  attacked 
Aunt  Joanna  with  so  much  tact  and  persistency  that  at  last 
she  yielded,  and  Prim  received  orders  to  pack  for  Ilfra- 
combe.  By  the  time  all  was  settled  we  were  close  upon 
September,  and  our  kind  friend  took  upon  herself  all 
requisite  arrangements. 

And  the  last  day  we  were  at  Wynterthorpe  we  had  a 
visit  from  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  brought  news  that  she,  also,  had 
been  ordered  to  Ilfracombe,  partly  on  her  own  account,  and 
partly  on  that  of  Kate  Halliday,  who  had  been  in  a  weak 
state  of  health  all  through  the  summer.  Mrs.  Wilson  had 
volunteered  to  take  charge  of  her ;  for  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible that  her  parents  should  just  then — for  special  reasons, 
which  need  not  be  explained — absent  themselves  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 

"And  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  alto- 
gether," said  Lady  Rachel,  when  the  scheme  came  to  be 
talked  over ;  the  house  I  have  secured  is  quite  large  enough 
for  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Kate,  and  for  the  Doctor  also,  if  only 
he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  us  ;  it  may  as  well  be  com- 
fortably full  as  half  empty.  You  will  not  disapprove,  I  am 
sure,  Joanna  ;  Dr.  Wijpon  can  provide  for  two  Sundays — 
his  wife  admits  that  he  can.  If  any  Saints'  days  fall  due,  well, 
I  am  sure  the  saints  can  do  very  well  without  a  service  for 
once  in  a  way ;  and  if  anybody  feels  that  they  cannot  get  on 
without  a  Litany — why  should  not  they  meet  together  and 
say  one  ?  The  church  will  be  there  just  the  same  as  if  Dr. 
Wilson  were  at  home ;  and  that  God  will  be  there,  if  He  is 
reverently  called  upon,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt." 

To  my  surprise,  and  to  Aunt  Dorothy's,  Miss  Wynter- 
thorpe made  scarcely  any  opposition  ;  she  did  not  even 
enter  a  protest  against  uncanonical  Litanies  ;  nor  did  she  in 
the  least  object  to  Kate  Halliday  being  of  the  party.     For 
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my  part  I  was  very  glad  ;  the  mere  idea  of  being  able  to 
enjoy  her  society,  and  talk  unrestrainedly,  revived  my 
spirits,  and  gave  me  fresh  energy  for  the  projected  journey. 
If  only  Charlotte  and  Lizzie  Soames  might  have  gone  with 
us,  how  delightful  it  would  have  been  !  but  so  much  having* 
been  conceded,  I  told  myself  that  I  should  be  really  un- 
grateful if  I  cried  out  for  more.  Besides,  "  my  sisters,"  as  I 
always  call  them  now  privately,  were  really  wanted  at  home 
for  their  mother  was  a  good  deal  out  of  health,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  leave  Ivy  Lodge  while  news  of  Martin 
might  arrive  at  any  hour.  Only  I  resolved  that  I  would 
make  Aunt  Dorothy  accompany  me  to  Ivy  Lodge  some 
afternoon  before  we  went  into  Devonshire ;  we  never  dined 
now  till  quite  seven  o'clock,  for  Aunt  Joanna  had  evinced  a 
strong  objection  to  long  evenings  ever  since  her  sister's 
death,  so  it  suited^us,  and  it  suited  the  Soameses  when  we 
dropped  in,  without  being  invited,  to  afternoon  tea.  Indeed, 
five  o'clock  was  their  regular  tea-time,  for  they  were  by  no 
means  a  fashionable  family. 

We  paid  our  visit,  and  we  were  mutually  comforted ; 
Mrs.  Soames  promised  to  telegraph  instantly  to  Aunt 
Dorothy,  when  she  received  the  long  looked-for  tidings, 
and  any  letter  that  might  arrive  should  be  speedily  for- 
warded. I  went  home  at  last  quite  hopeful,  and  glad  to  be 
away  from  quiet  Wyntercombe  for  a  little  while.  Oh,  how 
much  pleasanter  and  brighter  than  ours  seemed  the  com- 
fortable, though  far  smaller  rooms  of  Ivy  Lodge.  Mr. 
Soames  came  in  from  Southchester  just  as  we  were  taking 
leave,  and  he  kept  us  awhile  on  the  threshold — though  it 
was  quite  half-past  six,  and  time  to  dress  for  dinner — to 
squeeze  my  hand,  and  say,  **  Don't  despair,  Esther,  my 
dear,  and  don't  let  the  mother  and  Lottie  make  you  down- 
hearted, for  it  will  all  come  right  presently.  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  you  will  find  Martin  at  his  own  fireside  when 
you  return  from  Ilfracombe.  I  understand  the  whole  affair 
far  better  than  you  loving  women ;  I  quite  see  that  it  is  not 
only  possible,  but  most  probable,  that  he  may  be  detained, 
even  after  he  has  taken  his  passage.  He  will  not  mind  any 
amount  of  trouble  or  inconvenience,  if  only  he  can  succeed 
in  making  all  square  and  safe.     I  saw  from  the  first  that 
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things  might  go  vexatiously ;  and  they  will  be  vexatious  to 
the  end,  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  don't  believe  there 
are  half-a-dozen  men  in  the  country  whom  Whitt  and 
Prover  would  have  trusted  as  they  have  trusted  my  son 
Martin.  Now,  my  child,  good-bye,  and  keep  up  your 
spirits  just  a  little  longer ;  Martin  must  find  his  favourite 
roses  on  these  pale  cheeks  when  he  comes  back  again." 

And  then  he  kissed  me  in  right  fatherly  fashion,  and 
we  made  the  best  of  our  way  home,  for  Aunt  Dorothy 
suddenly  remembered  that  her  watch  was  a  little  slow. 

Next  day  we  commenced  our  journey  to  Ilfracombe, 
stopping  one  night  at  Barnstaple ;  we  had  to  travel  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  by  coach,  for  railways  were  not 
nearly  so  numerous  in  1852  as  they  are  to-day;  and  both 
Aunt  Joanna  and  Lady  Rachel  had  agreed  to  leave  their 
equipage  and  their  own  stately  animals  behind  them.  We 
got  to  Ilfracombe  by  the  second  evening,  and  found  all 
ready  for  our  reception,  the  servants  having,  as  usual,  pre- 
ceded us,  except  Prim,  who  always  travelled  at  leisure  with 
her  ladies.  We  were  very  tired,  especially  Lady  Rachel. 
At  the  sight  of  the  sea  Aunt  Joanna  seemed  more  than 
usually  depressed. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Kate  and  Mrs.  Wilson  arrived,  and 
we  enjoyed  many  a  ramble  on  the  rocks  and  alpng  the  wild 
and  beautiful  shore.  Aunt  Joanna  and  Lady  Rachel  paired 
together  very  well :  they  could  rest  on  the  soft  turf,  and 
avail  themselves  of  their  camp-stools,  or  stop  comfortably  at 
home,  while  we  younger  ones  roamed  about  at  our  own 
sweet  will ;  for  Aunt  Dorothy  liked  to  climb  as  well  as  I 
did,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  renewed 
her  youth. 

Of  course,  there  was  plenty  of  news  to  hear  and  listen  to : 
Kate  had  to  confide  the  secret  of  her  own  engagement.  It 
was  not  to  be  talked  about  just  at  present,  for  they  might 
have  to  wait ;  her  beloved  was  busy  making  a  railroad  in 
Russia,  and  after  that  he  was  going  to  India ;  but  father  and 
mother  had  given  their  consent  right  willingly,  for  Robert 
Middleton  was  well  knowr\  in  the  engineering  world:  a 
rising  man,  almost  certain  to  make  his  mark  among  his 
peers;   and  he  was   "well  worth   waiting  for."      It  was 
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Stipulated  that  the  wedding  was  not  to  be  talked  about 
except  among  friends,  till  Robert  returned  from  India. 

And  Alice — Mrs.  CoUinson  ?  Alice  actually  had  a  baby 
of  her  own,  the  most  wonderful,  beautiful,  and  intelligent 
baby  that  was  ever  bom.  And,  of  course,  Kate  was 
"auntie"  in  her  own  right,  and  Mrs.  Halliday  was  quite 
overcome  with  joy  at  holding  rank  as  "grandmamma." 
Mn  Halliday,  we  were  informed,  did  not  take  quite  so 
kindly  to  his  grand-paternal  honours ;  he  was  not  half  as 
proud  as  it  was  his  duty  to  be.  But  then,  men  are  so 
conceited :  they  object  to  being  taken  for  a  day  beyond 
their  age. 

Then  there  were  long  mornings  on  the  beach ;  and  Aunt 
Dorothy  read  her  novel,  while  Kate  and  I  talked  over  all 
our  private  affairs.  I  told  her  she  had  the  advantage  of  me, 
for  she  knew  my  Martin  so  well,  almost  as  intimately  as  I 
could  boast  of  knowing  him ;  for  she  had  seen  much  more 
of  him  than  I  actually  had ;  though  we  thought  we  under- 
stood each  other  as  perfectly  as  if  we  had  passed  months 
together.  While  her  lover — this  unequalled  Robert — who 
was  busy  with  British  navvies  in  Russia,  I  had  never  had 
the  privilege  of  beholding.  I  had  only  been  favoured  with 
a  sight  of  his  daguerreotype^  for  photographs  as  we  have 
them  now  were  still  in  their  infancy,  and  good  ones  were 
very  far  from  common. 

The  weather,  too,  at  last  amended ;  we  seemed  to  have 
left  all  the  clouds  and  rain  behind  us  in  Southamshire,  and 
the  sun  shone  in  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky,  and  the  sea 
was  almost  as  blue  as  the  Mediterranean — at  least,  so 
Aunt  Joanna  and  Lady  Rachel  affirmed.  It  was  too  late  to 
save  the  harvest,  many  people  said,  as  they  sighed  and 
shook  their  heads  at  the  doleful  accounts  that  the  news- 
papers furnished;  but  things,  as  Mrs.  Wilson  declared, 
were  never  half  so  bad  as  they  were  pictured,  and  the 
farmers  looked  proverbially  on  the  gloomiest  possible 
aspect  of  rural  affairs.  Half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no 
bread,  and  we  must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  wait 
in  patience  for  the  brighter  day.  Everything  seemed 
possible,  now  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  at  last  repealed. 

But  Aunt  Joanna  silently  shook  her  head.     She  took 
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very  little  interest  in  public  affairs  now,  she  had  almost 
forgotten  what  politics  meant ;  but  she  always  strongly 
approved  of  ^^  Protections^  and  prophesied  the  future  ruin 
of  the  unfortunate  British  farmers. 

It  was  almost  the  end  of  September  when  a  letter  at  last 
arrived  from  Mrs.  Soames,  enclosing  one  from  Martin, 
which  told  that  everything  was  now  finally  and  trium- 
phantly settled.  He  had  effected  far  more  than  he  could 
ever  have  hoped  for,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  He 
had  taken  his  passage,  not  in  a  New  York  steamer,  but  in 
one  that  set  sail  from  a  southern  point ;  for,  as  a  few  days  of 
perfect  leisure  remained,  he  thought  it  quite  as  well  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  seeing  what  American  life  really  was. 
He  had  been  reading  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  naturally 
wanted  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Southern  States  before  he 
left  for  Europe. 

The  next  day  two  more  letters  were  forwarded,  one  for 
Aunt  Dorothy,  and  one  for  Lady  Rachel.  They  contained 
more  information,  and  many  loving  messages  for  me; 
indeed,  both  ladies  declared  that  they  were  written  almost 
entirely  for  my  eye.  So  once  more  my  trembling  heart  was 
at  rest. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
"by  the  sad  sea  waves." 

"  I  cannot  speak  ;  tears  so  obstruct  my  words. 
And  choke  me  with  unutterable  joy." 

I  THINK  that  year  we  .realised  something  of  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  what  our  Transatlantic  neighbours  call 
their  "  Indian  Summer."  The  days  shortened,  indeed,  and 
the  twilight  fell  full  three-quarters  of  an  hour  earlier  than 
when  we  first  came  to  "  Silverrock  " — the  name  of  our  plea- 
sant marine  residence.     The  lamps  were  lighted  soon  after 
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our  early  tea,  for  we  all  kept  primitive  hours  at  Ilfracombe, 
and  gave  fashionable  orthodoxy  to  the  winds. 

But  we  all  enjoyed  our  sojourn  by  the  sea,  and  we  were, 
one  and  all,  much  better  in  health,  and  stronger  for  the 
bracing  atmosphere  of  North  Devonshire.  Aunt  Dorothy 
became  quite  juvenile  and  brisk,  and  as  ready  as  any  of  us 
for  long  walks,  and  boating,  and  scrambling  on  the  rocks. 
As  for  Aunt  Joanna,  she  seemed  happier  than  I  had  ever 
known  her — she  was  resigned  and  yet  cheerful,  and  she  had 
laid  aside  somewhat  of  her  authoritative  air,  and  her  im- 
perious manner  was  visibly  subdued.  Surely  she  gained 
much  in  many  ways  from  the  society  of  her  old  friend, 
and  she  and  Lady  Rachel  passed  many  hours  together 
over  their  knitting  and  crochet,  discussing  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, and  reading  some  of  the  best  new  literature  of  the 
day. 

*'  I  really  think  I  owe  you  something,  Rachel,"  said 
Aunt  Joanna,  one  day,  as  they  finished  the  last  chapter  of 
one  of  Macaulay's  Essays,  "  I  really  was  getting  too  con- 
servative for  anything  but  the  family  vault.  I  had  no  idea 
of  modern  thought  and  modern  sentiment ;  I  believe  I  was 
born  full  fifty  years  behind  the  time,  and  I  am  half  afraid  I 
have  been  standing  still  intellectually  ever  since  I  was  ^v^- 
and-twenty.  It  was  quite  time  I  awoke  to  a  sense  of  my 
own  stupidity,  and  began  to  trouble  myself  about  the  rate 
of  progress  at  which  this  nineteenth  century  has  been  going. 
I  fear  we  Wynterthorpes  are  so  old  a  family  that  we  are  get- 
ting worn  out,  and  really  do  require  a  little  modern  renova- 
tion." 

This  was  a  great  deal  for  Aunt  Joanna  to  say;  she 
appeared  to  be  just  awaking  to  the  fact  that  her  sister 
Dorothy  was  no  longer  a  young  unformed  girl — whose  judg- 
ment required  to  be  directed,  whose  ideas  were  crude,  and 
who  needed  to  be  continually  repressed.  Prim  was'evidently 
very  much  astonished  when  one  day  she  humbly  applied  for 
orders,  and  Aunt  Joanna  replied,  "  I  do  not  quite  know, 
Prim ;  I  must  consult  Miss  Dorothy ;  she  will  know  better 
than  I  do  what  is  required  in  this  particular." 

^^  Consult  Miss  Dorothy/"  Prim  was  as  much  dumb- 
foundered  as  if  her  mistress  had  proposed  consulting  the 
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little  kitchen-maid  at  home,  who  was  supposed  not  to  have 
an  idea,  or  an  opinion,  of  her  own.  Nobody,  under  fifty, 
was  to  be  consulted,  nor  even  considered,  in  Prim's  estima- 
tion. "  Young  people,  in  every  rank  of  life,  must  learn  to 
submit  themselves  to  their  elders."  As  for  Dorothy  herself, 
she  was  almost  scared  at  her  sister's  change  of  views,  and 
she  told  me  privately  that  she  was  half  afraid  Joanna  must 
be  what  the  Scotch  call  fey,  **  And  really,*'  she  continued, 
"  I  should  not  be  so  very  much  surprised  if  some  day  she 
does  not  think  it  her  duty  to  relax  her  authority  so  far  as 
to  say  that  Martin  and  you  might,  in  course  of  time,  begin 
to  think  about  being  married." 

And  we  both  felt  that  Lady  Rachel  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  over  her  an  influence  of  the  very  noblest  kind 
Two  factors  had  been  at  work  on  Aunt  Joanna's  character, 
which,  late  as  it  was  in  the  day,  was  certainly  undergoing  a 
curious  process  of  transformation,  and  the  two  were — life 
and  death.  Aunt  Bertha's  death  and  dying  experiences  had 
certainly  very  deeply  impressed  her  elder  sister,  and  some 
of  the  old  foundations  on  which  she  had  leaned  so  long 
seemed  giving  away  beneath  her  feet.  "  I  falter  where  I 
firmly  trod,"  had,  as  we  afterwards  discovered,  been  her 
secret  conviction  all  through  the  ungenial  summer  which 
had  passed.  And  now  the  daily  contemplation  of  a  pure, 
loving,  unselfish  life  was  doing  its  work ;  and  poor  Joanna 
Wynterthorpe,  who  had  lived  to  herself  for  more  than  half-a- 
century,  and  done  that  which  seemed  right  and  good  in  her 
own  eyes  and  her  sister  Bertha's,  suddenly  awoke  to  a  doubt 
of  her  infallibility,  to  a  sense  of  the  world  being  created 
and  fashioned,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wynterthorpe 
family  alone,  but  for  the  whole  human  family,  of  every 
degree. 

She  delivered  "  Encyclicals "  no  longer ;  she  meekly 
resigned  all  claim  to  be  "  Pope  Joanna,"  as  Dorothy  had 
once  accused  her  of  being.  She  was  not  nearly  as  positive 
on  the  score  of  her  own  undeniable  authority,  and  she 
thought  and  said  as  much,  too,  in  my  hearing,  that  people 
who  had  come  to  years  of  discretion  might  possess  and 
cherish  opinions  of  their  own. 

Kate  was  present  when  she  admitted  this,  and  that  evening, 
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when  she  and  I  were  taking  a  moonlight  ramble  on  the 
cliffs,  Aunt  Dorothy  and  Mrs.  Wilson  conversing  comfort- 
ably a  hundred  yards  or  so  in  the  rear,  she  alsked  me  if  I 
was  not  "  almost  of  age.*' 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  shall  attain  *  to  years  of  discretion  ' 
in  little  less  than  three  months  more,  I  shall  be  twenty- 
one  on  the  first  of  January,  1853." 

"  And  free  to  go  your  own  way  ?  '' 

"Yes,  legally,  quite  free;  I  shall  have  my  own  little 
income  to  dispose  of  precisely  as  I  please ;  and  I  shall  be 
my  own  mistress.  That  is  to  say,  as  long  as  I  remain  un- 
married ;  the  Civil  Service  provides  only  for  spinsters,  and 
widows,  and  not  at  all  for  wives.  To  set  up  a  husband  is  to 
resign  one's  pension." 

**  Then  your  nice  little  income  ceases  if  you  and  Martin 
conclude  to  set  up  housekeeping  ?  " 

"Yes;  the  income  drops  at  once;  married  women  can 
scarcely  •be  classed  as  '  orphans.'  But  a  dowry  of  ^^300  is 
paid  down  to  me,  and  there  is  an  end  of  my  claims.  And, 
first  and  last,  I  think  the  Civil  Service  has  a  liberal  disposi- 
tion." 

"  I  think  so  too,  Esther.  But  tell  me,  do  you  mean  to 
assert  yourself  when,  at  last,  you  really  attain  your 
majority  ?  " 

**To  a  certain  extent  I  do.  I  have  promised  not  to 
become  Martin  Soames's  wife  without  consent,  but  I  have 
covenanted  with  myself  to  be  free  to  speak  with  him,  to 
correspond  with  him,  and  to  proclaim  myself  to  the  world 
as  his  betrothed,  whenever  I  come  to  my  twenty-first  birth- 
day. More  than  two  years  ago,  dear  Lady  Rachel,  who 
is  very  fond  of  Martin — as  you  know,  Kate — counselled  me, 
nay,  even  besought  me,  to  control  my  own  will,  to  submit 
myself  to  my  aunts — there  were  three  of  them  then,  and 
each  one  adverse  ;  that  God  had  placed  them  in  authority 
over  me,  and  made  them  my  guardians  in  deed  as  well  as 
in  law,  and  I  was  to  obey  them,  and  wait  patiently  till  the 
way  should  be  manifestly  open  and  I  could  follow  liiy  own 
inclinations.  And  she  quoted  that  text  I  have  so  often  re- 
peated to  myself  since,  *  Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord,  and 
He  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart.      Commit  thy 
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way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in  Him,  and  He  shall  bring 
it  to  pass.' " 

"  And  there  seemed  but  little  prospect  then  of  what  you 
wished  ever  coming  to  pass  ?  " 

"  Very  little.  My  only  consolation  was  that  God  orders 
all  events,  and  can  work  the  most  wonderful  and  unlooked- 
for  changes  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  most  marvellous 
things  come  to  pass  when  it  is  the  Lord's  own  will  that  such 
and  such  events  should  be;  and  Lady  Rachel  used  to 
remind  me  that  when  God  will  open  a  door  it  will  be 
opened,  and  none  may  shut;  and  when  He  shuts  no  earthly 
power  may  open.  And  she  finished  up,  more  than  once, 
with — *  My  dear,  your  strength  is  to  sit  still !  Oh,  never, 
never  be  tempted  to  take  your  destiny  into  your  own  hands. 
Never  seek  to  force  circumstanced. ' " 

"  Better  advice  she  could  not  have  given,  and  I  shall  try 
to  remember  it,  Esther,  if  ever  the  dark  day  comes  to  me,  as 
come  it  may,  though  all  promises  so  very  fairly  now.  Your 
Aunt  Dorothy  has  been  consenting  from  the  first,  has  she 
not?" 

"  Not  exactly  from  the  very  first,  though  she  has  always 
inclined  favoiu'ably  towards  us.  To  begin  with,  she  was 
never  unkind,  and,  to  some  extent,  she  always  took  my  part 
even  when  I  was  in  dire  disgrace.  Then  she  proved  my 
friend  when  Martin  had  arranged  to  leave  England,  and  she 
never  would  agree  to  any  arrangement  which  she  thought 
unjust ;  also,  she  ceased  to  treat  me  as  a  child.  She  would 
not  oppose  her  sisters ;  but  neither  would  she  forward  their 
plans,  nor  minister  to  their  prejudices,  when  she  was  con- 
vinced that  they  were  unfair.  Towards  the  end  of  last 
summer  she  gradually  withdrew  her  objections  to  the  match, 
and  openly  declared  that  she  neither  could,  nor  would,  with- 
hold her  sanction." 

"  But  Miss  Bertha  could  not  be  persuaded  ?  " 

"  No ;  she  would  not  listen  to  one  word  of  reason  ;  she 
even  wished  that  Martin  might  never  retutn;  and  so,  indeed, 
did  Aunt  Joanna.  But  all  was  changed,  as  regards  dear 
Aunt  Bertha,  before  the  end  came ;  she  withdrew  all  her 
unkind  words,  and  wished  us  both  God-speed  !  If  I  ever 
stand  with  Martin  at  the  altar,  I  shall  know  that  I  take  with 
me  her  blessing." 
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"  You  once  said,  I  remember,  that  you  would  not  marry 
without  the  full  consent  of  two  of  your  aunts.  Shall  you 
really  wait  till  Miss  Winterthorpe  is  won  over  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  Aunt  Dorothy  advises  me  to  be  patient  for 
a  little  longer,  and  surely  one  can  afford  to  be  patient  when 
one  is  only  just  twenty-one.  We  may  have  a  long  life  before 
us  yet — we  two — if  it  be  God's  will  Besides,  Aunt  Dorothy 
believes  that  her  sister  is  at  last  inclined  to  relent,  and 
Lady  Rachel  thinks  so,  too.  And  I  know  that  Aunt 
Bertha  spoke  of  the  barriers  that  our  *  sinful  family  pride " 
— that  was  her  own  expression — had  raised  against  the  pro- 
posed union.  And  she  begged  her  to  withdraw  her  oppo- 
sition while  still  she  had  the  opportunity." 

It  was  but  a  week  later,  and  we  wer^  thinking  that  it  was 
time  to  turn  our  faces  homeward,  for  the  October  breezes 
were  growing  chill  and  wild,  and  though  the  purple  light 
still  lay  upon  the  sea  on  mellow,  golden  afternoons,  the 
waves  gleamed  coldly  in  the  grey  twilight,  and  made  their 
plaintive  moan  through  many  a  gloomy  hour.  Scarcely  any 
visitors  remained ;  the  church  we  had  attended  was  almost 
empty,  and  our  familiar  haunts  were  well  nigh  deserted. 
Kate  and  Mrs.  Wilson  had  settled  to  go  home  within  a  few 
days,  and  Prim  grumbled  sadly  at  our  staying  on,  after 
everybody  who  was  worth  speaking  to  had  taken  their 
departure. 

One  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon  all  had  gone  to  churchy 
as  I  imagined,  save  myself,  and  I  remained  to  try  if  I  could, 
by  perfect  quiet,  soothe  the  neuralgic  headache  that  had 
tormented  me  ever  since  breakfast-time.  I  sat  in  my  own 
room,  for  I  could  not  succeed,  as  recommended,  in  falling 
asleep.  I  had  drawn  the  comfortable  easy  chair  close  to 
the  open  window,  and  felt  that  the  gentle  Western  breezes — 
for  it  was  a  very  soft  and  still  afternoon — were  really  re- 
freshing. I  tried  not  to  think  of  anything,  but  to  watch 
idly  the  lovely  expanse  of  smooth  blue  sea,  with  the  rosy 
gleams  of  the  declining  sun  already  streaking  the  rippling 
waves,  that  broke  with  such  a  regular  soothing  murmur  on 
the  lonely  sands.  As  I  looked,  slumber  overtook  me ;  the 
monotone  of  the  sea,  I  suppose,  lulled  me  to  rest ;  not 
a  sound  disturbed  my  peaceful  repose,  save,  perhaps,  the 
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melancholy  cry  of  some  wild  birds  flitting  over  the  fretted 
rocks,  which  mingled  with  the  low  music  of  the  receding 
waters ;  and  I  slept  soundly  for  at  least  an  hour. 

When  I  awoke  I  was  free  from  pain,  and  I  felt  brighter 
and  better  than  I  had  been  all  the  day.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  others  had  returned  from  church,  for  grey 
shadows  were  falling  athwart  the  now  solemn-looking  sea, 
and  the  sun  was  sinking  below  the  horizon  in  a  heavy  bank 
of  clouds.  The  house  was  still  quite  quiet,  and,  as  I  sat 
listening  for  some  sound  that  should  speak  of  life  in  the 
rooms  below,  I  heard  the  handle  of  the  door  very  gently 
turned.    It  was,  to  my  surprise.  Aunt  Joanna  who  entered. 

"Why,  Esther?"  she  began,  in  a  reproving  tone,  "I 
thought  to  find  you  on  the  bed,  and  hesitated  lest  I  should 
disturb  you.  What  could  induce  you  to  sit  by  the  open 
window,  and  the  sun  setting,  too  ? 

"Perhaps  I  have  been  imprudent,"  I  replied;  ** but  my 
head  was  so  hot  and  throbbing,  I  thought  the  downy 
pillows  only  made  it  worse.  I  was  restless  and  feverish, 
so  I  rose  and  took  my  station  here,  where  the  breezes 
seemed  to  cool  my  temples ;  and  while  I  listened  dreamily 
to  the  chime  of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  and  the  wailing  of 
the  sea-birds,  I  suppose  I  fell  asleep.  The  air  is  so  soft  and 
mild,  I  do  not  think  it  can  have  done  me  any  harm ;  and  I 
am  quite  well  now,  and  my  headache  is  entirely  gone." 

"  It  was  very  foolish  of  you,  though,  to  risk  falling  asleep 
by  the  open  window ;  but  really  there  is  no  accounting  for 
girlish  freaks,  and  I  can  only  hope  you  have  not  taken  a 
severe  cold.  And  now,  if  you  please,  I  will  shut  the  window 
— for  I  do  not  want  to  be  laid  up  with  faceache  or  a  sore 
throat,  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  winter  season  that 
is  coming  upon  us.  I  should  have  come  an  hour  ago  had  I 
known  you  were  behaving  with  so  much  imprudence.  At 
your  age,  Esther,  you  ought  to  know  better." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  was  so  thoughtless,"  I  said ;  "  but, 
really,  I  only  meant  to  linger  a  few  minutes,  and  the  breeze 
was  not  at  all  cold.  At  any  rate,  I  think  it  cured  me  of  the 
distressing  headache  that  has  troubled  me  all  day;  I  feel 
quite  ready  for  talking,  or  walking,  or  reading,  or  playing,  or 
anything  else  that  may  be  required  of  me.     But,  Aunt 
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Joanna,  I  thought  you  were  gone  to  church ;  Kate  said  you 
were  putting  on  your  bonnet." 

"  And  I  was  going  to  church,  and  I  did  go  to  put  on  my 
bonnet ;  but  after  you  left  the  dining-room,  Aunt  Dorothy 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  would 
like  to  attend  service  in  that  old  church  Kate  was  sketching 
among  the  hills.  I  was  not  very  much  inclined  for  so  long 
a  walk,  and  I  said  I  did  not  care  for  such  an  expedition.  I 
thought  at  first  I  would  go  to  the  church  that  is  so  near ; 
but  presently  I  changed  my  mind,  and  said  I  would  stay 
at  home  and  take  care  of  you,  as  I  also  was  tired,  and 
felt  inclined  for  a  little  nap.  And  then  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you  a  little,  if  your  head  were  not  too  bad." 

"  It  is  quite  right  now ;  I  am  ready  for  anything."  And  I 
rose,  and  began  to  arrange  my  hair,  offering  my  aunt  the 
arm-chair  I  had  vacated. 

"  You  are  sure  you  are  better,  and  feel  a  little  stronger  ? 
You  looked  so  miserable  this  morning.  I  began  to  be 
quite  uneasy  about  you.  I  want  Martin  Soames  to  find 
you  as  fair  as  a  rose  in  June  when  he  comes  back,  which 
may  be,  you  know,  in  less  than  three  weeks." 
*  Martin  Soames  I  Why,  she  had  never  before  mentioned 
his  name,  in  accents  that  spoke  neither  of  displeasure  nor  of 
ridicule.  I  am  sure  I  must  have  looked  like  any  June 
rose  at  that  very  minute,  for  I  felt  my  cheeks  flush,  and  my 
face  glow  all  over ;  but  I  could  not  speak.  I  could  only 
gaze  at  her  and  wonder. 

"Yes,"  she  continued,  "I  mean  what  I  say,  Esther. 
Understand,  though,  that  I  am  not  exactly  following  my 
own  judgment,  I  am  not  at  all  consulting  my  own  wishes  ; 
but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  act  contrary  to  Bertha's  wishes 
— to  her  dying  wishes.  And  now  your  Aunt  Dorothy  with- 
draws even  the  semblance  of  disapproval ;  and  Lady  Rachel 
declares — and  has  declared  over  and  over  again — that  your 
Martin  is  as  true  a  gentleman  as  though  he  boasted  of  a 
pedigree  five  yards  long ;  and  that  she  shall  always  regard 
him  as  a  friend ;  and  means  to  be  intimate  with  the  whole 
family  at  Ivy  Lodge." 

"  I  know  Lady  Rachel  thinks  very  highly  of  Martin,  and 
is  pleased  to  know  his  mother  and  sisters.     But  it  is  you. 
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Aunt  Joanna,  on  whom  the  matter  really  depends.  If  you 
consent,  if  you  receive  Martin  at  Wyntercombe,  then  I  shall 
indeed  be  most  happy — most  thankful ! " 

"  Understand,  though,  I  have  not  changed  my  opinions ; 
as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  be  true  to  myself :  a  misalliance 
has  always^been  my  detestation  ;  a  young  woman  can  make 
no  worse  mistake  in  life  than  to  marry  beneath  her." 

"  Aunt,  I  cannot — indeed,  it  /V, '  cannot' — agree  to  accept 
the  imputation.  It  is  foolish,  wofse  than  foolish,  to  marry 
below  your  station — the  station  to  which  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing, God  has  called  you.  Martin  is  well  educated,  well 
trained  in  the  habits  of  good  society ;  he  would  not  dis- 
grace any  rank  of  life.  And  then,  he  is  not  only  a  gentle- 
man, but  a  polished  gentleman ;  and,  above  all,  he  is  a 
Christian:' 

*'He  may  be  a  Christian,  I  don't  say  he  is  not;  but 
Hancox,  the  village  blacksmith,  I  am  told,  is  that ;  people 
all  speak  well  of  Hancox ;  they  say  he  is  not  only  honest, 
but  kind  and  true,  and  fears  God  with  all  his  heart  Still, 
I  suppose  you  would  not  care  to  marry  Hancox  ?" 

"Indeed,  I  should  not,  nor  should  I  care  to  marry 
Hudson,  or  Darke,  or  any  one  else  with  whom  I  could  have 
no  feeling  in  common.  Martin  Soames  is  certainly  my 
equal;  you  must  not  forget.  Aunt,  that  I  am  really  a 
Wynne ;  my  mother,  of  course,  lost  caste^  in  a  sense,  that  is,, 
when  she  married  my  father.  And  the  Wynnes  I  am  not 
ashamed  of,  though  they  cannot  boast  of  having  Norman 
or  Plantagenet  blood  in  their  veins;  they  are  of  'good 
family,'  nevertheless ;  I  never  heard  that  there  was  a  dis- 
honest or  dilphonourable  man  among  my  Cambrian  ancestors. 
I  cannot  ascertain  that  I  ought  to  blush  for  any  drunkard, 
or  swearer,  or  profane  person  of  my  father's  people ;  they 
have  always  been,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  a  godly  race, 
doing,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  that  which  is  well-pleasing  to 
the  Lord." 

"  Your  grandfather,  however^your  Welsh  grandfather,  of 
course — was  but  a  poor  man ;  he  was  only  a  Dissenting 
minister — *  Nonconformist,'  I  believe,  is  the  more  modern 
term.  A  Nonconformist  minister  is  nobody  in  the  world's 
estimation." 
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"I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  right,  Aunt  Joanna;  Lady 
Rachel  Raleigh  is  quite  of  another  opinion.  But,  even  if  it 
be  so,  what  then  ?  It  is  something  to  be  a  child  of  God, 
a  true  member  of  Christ's  Church,  and  an  inheritor  by  grace 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

"  Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  all  Dissenting  ministers  are 
heirs  of  heaven  ?  We  will  put  your  Welsh  grandfather  out 
of  the  question." 

"  No,  indeed ;  they  are  not  all  heirs  of  grace,  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  any  more  than  all  Episcopalian  ministers  are 
real  successors  of  the  Apostles.  But  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mass  of  either  sort  of  parsons ;  by  their  own  doings 
they  must  stand  or  fall,  and  they  have  but  one  Master,  who 
will  not  ask  them  to  what  church  they  belonged,  but  if  they 
have  loved  and  served  Him  truly.  Aunt,  I  am  afraid  I  am 
just  a  little  proud  of  being  a  Wynne." 

"  Your  mother,  child,  was  a  Wynterthorpe,  notwithstand- 
ing." And  I  fancied  she  spoke  a  little  bitterly.  Now, 
the .Wynterthorpes  were  a  noble  race,  I  have  no  doubt; 
some  of  the  best  blood  in  England  was  in  their  veins,  as  I 
had  often  been  assured ;  and  poor  dear  Aunt  Bertha  had 
often  boasted  that  we  were  of  unblemished  Norman 
•descent;  and  that  our  escutcheon  was  "  without  a  stain "  ! 

Yes !  my  ancestors  on  the  maternal  side  had  fought  with 
the  Crusaders;  they  were  men  who  were  true  to  their 
colours  and  loyal  to  their  princes ;  they  were  "  good  Catho- 
lics" in  the  olden  time,  when  it  was  unsafe  to  be  anjrthing 
else;  and,  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  had 
worshipped  according  to  act  of  Parliament  •  Still,  there 
were  stories  which  I  suppose  were  never  intended  for  my 
•girlish  ears,  but  I  had  heard  them,  nothwithstanding — stories 
-that  were  not  exactly  to  the  credit  of  my  Norman  forefathers. 
There  was  Ralph  Wynterthorpe,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts, 
who  was  well  known  never  to  have  gone  sober  to  bed ;  there 
was  another  Ralph,  who  won  a  large  estate  at  the  gambling 
table ;  there  was  Reginald,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
maiden  of  low  estate,  and,  to  win  her,  went  through  a  mock 
marriage  that  could  be  dissolved  at  pleasure,  and  was  dis- 
solved when  a  titled  heiress  declared  herself  willing  to  be 
his  legal  wife.     I  am  afraid  the  heiress  was  never  his  wife  in 
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the  sight  of  God;  and  I  am  almost  sure  our  "stainless 
escutcheon"  was  blotted  then  with  a  vengeance;  for  one 
may  be  "  under  the  ban,"  and  yet  triumph  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law.  That  which  is  perfectly  legal  is  not  always  legiti- 
mate, and  God's  law  and  man's  law  are  too  often  quite 
distinct,  even,  sometimes,  antagonistic 

On  the  whole,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  Wynnes  were 
as  good  a  family  as  the  Wynterthorpes,  if  not  a  little  better. 
They  were  not  always  blameless,  of  course ;  there  are  vice 
and  virtue,  I  suppose,  in  every  degree ;  the  prince  and  the 
pauper  have  alike  sinned  and  erred  from  the  right  way ;  but 
I  knew  of  no  profligate,  no  gambler,  no  drunkard,  whose 
blood  flowed  in  my  father's  veins,  and,  par  consequence^  in 
mine.     Yes,  I  was  proud  of  being  a  Wynne, 

"  Well,  child,"  continued  my  Aunt  Joanna ;  "  I  will  not 
argue  with  you,  for  on  some  points  you  may  be  right,  and  I 
may  be  wrong.    Everything  in  the  world,  I  think,  is  changed 
since  I  was  a  girl  in  the  schoolroom,  and  believed  all  that  I 
was  told,  simply  because  those  that  were  in  authority  said  it 
was  so.     We  were  not,  perhaps,  very  philosophic  in  those 
days,  and  some  people  would  think  we  were  sadly  narrow- 
minded,  and  dreadfully  prejudiced,  &c,  &c.     Perhaps  we 
were,  perhaps  we  were  not !     At  any  rate,  I  think  it  is  the 
wiser,  and  it  may  be  the  safer,  plan  to  yield  to  the  current 
when  one  can  no  longer  stem  the  wave  of  progress.     And 
so  I  give  my  sanction  to  your  engagement.    I  never  thought 
to  concede  the  point.     I  never  could  have  believed  that  I 
— Joanna  Wynterthorpe  of   Wyntercombe — could    be  so 
weak.     But  I  do  give  my  consent,  Esther ;  Bertha  gave  hers 
when  she  was  going  to  her  God ;  Dorothy  gives  it,  and  gives 
it  right  willingly ;  Lady  Rachel,  the  tried  and  trusted  friend 
of  my  whole  life,  says  it  is  God's  will  that  I  should  resist  no 
longer.     I  have  no  right  to  keep  you  and  Martin  Soames 
still  asunder,  if  God  decrees  that  you  two  shall  be  man  and 
wife.      And  so  I  strive  no  more.     You  have  been  a  good 
girl,  Esther,  a  very  good  girl ;  you  have  waited  meekly  and 
patiently,  and  now  the  desire  of  your  heart  is  given  to  you. 
When  Martin  returns— which  will  be  very  soon— I  myself 
will  ask  God's  benediction  on  your  betrothal."    And  then, 
to  my  extreme  astonishment,  Aunt  Joanna  took  me  in  her 
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arms,  and  wept  as  I  had  never  seen  her  weep  before.  And 
she  kissed  me  tenderly,  and  promised  that  all  should  be  as 
I  wished,  and  that  she  meant  to  call  at  Iv}'  Lodge  the  very 
day  after  our  return  to  Wyntercombe. 

How  happy,  how  very  happy,  I  was  that  evening  words 
cannot  express.  I  cried  a  little,  too,  for  tears  are  nearly 
always  infectious,  but  mine  flowed  now  from  sheer  content 
and  very  happiness.  They  brought  back  my  headache,  but 
I  did  not  mind  much  about  that.  I  should  be  perfectly  well 
after  a  good  night's  rest,  such  as  I  knew  I  should  enjoy  after 
I  had  knelt  by  my  bedside,  and,  with  an  overflowing  heart, 
poured  out  my  gratitude  to  my  Father,  who  had  done  it  all, 
and  brought  events  to  such  a  joyful  issue. 

I  begged  to  be  excused  from  going  down  to  tea,  for  I  felt 
that  I  must  be  alone  for  a  little'  while  before  I  met  the  rest 
of  the  party,  whom  now  I  knew  had  returned  from  church, 
as  I  could  hear  voices  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  adjoining 
rooms.  Kate  brought  me  up  my  tea,  saying,  as  she  put  it 
down,  "  Miss  Wynterthorpe  has  told  us,  Esther ;  we  know 
that  all  is  right,  and  there  is  not  one  of  us  that  does  not, 
from  the  inmost  heart,  wish  you  all  happiness.  I  only  wish 
Martin  were  here;  I  should  like  to  see  you  presented  to  the 
world  as  his  fiancee  before  I  return  to  Windsor.  Let  him 
be  the  best  man  in  Christendom,  you  fully  deserve  him ; 
you  have  been  so  stedfast,  so  brave,  and  faithful,  and  so 
firm." 

That  was  a  very  happy  evening,  long  to  be  remembered 
through  the  dark  days  that  came  all  too  soon.  Aunt 
Dorothy  was  quite  jubilant,  and  she  could  not  say  enough 
in  my  dear  Martin's  praise.  Dear  Lady  Rachel  could  only 
kiss  me  lovingly  and  whisper,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul, 
and  forget  not  all  His  benefits!'*  Mrs.  Wilson  heartily 
congratulated  me ;  she  had  quite  expected  that  it  would  all 
come  right,  if  only  we  Were  content  to  wait. 

A  day  or  two  longer  and  she  and  Kate  Halliday  took' 
their  departure,  and  it  was  arranged,  with  my  aunt's  per- 
mission, that  early  in  the  spring  we  were  to  meet  again. 
We  lingered  ourselves  at  Ilfracombe  another  week,  and  tfien, 
to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  Prim  and  Hudson,  orders  were 
issued  for  our  return  to  Wyntercombe.     When  Prim  knew 
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that  I  was  to  have  my  will,  she  said  grimly,  "  Well,  Miss 
Wynterthorpe,  I  never  thought  to  see  the  day  when  you 
could  be  worsted ;  I  only  hope  you'll  never  repent  having 
given  leave  to  two  wilful  young  people  who  did  ought  never 
to  have  thought  of  each  other." 

And  to  me,  she  said,  "  I  suppose,  Miss  Esther,  I  ought 
to  wish  you  every  happiness;  but  I  can't!  I  am  an  old 
servant,  and  I  have  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  family  at 
heart.  However,  Mr.  Martin  is  not  here  yet ;  time  enough 
to  be  ringing  the  bells  when  he  do  come  home  to  claim  his 
bride." 

Aunt  Dorothy  remarked  that  "  old  servants  "  could  be,  if 
so  minded,  an  intolerable  nuisance ;  and  Mrs.  Prim  would 
certainly,  some  day,  go  just  a  little  too  far  for  even  her 
indulgent  mistress. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

WAITING. 

'*  Oh,  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea." 

SO  once  again  we  were  at  Wyntercombe ;  and  on  the 
very  day  which  succeeded  our  arrival,  Aunt  Joanna 
was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  requested  both  Aunt  Dorothy 
and  myself  to  prepare  to  accompany  her  to  Ivy  Lodge 
immediately  after  luncheon.  The  .carriage  was  ordered, 
both  Darke  and  Fearns  were  in  attendance,  and  the 
"sacred  beasts,"  looking  their  very  sleekest  and  fattest, 
were  in  readiness  to  convey  us  to  our  destination.  Aunt 
Joanna  never  did  anything  by  halves :  it  behoved  her  to  go 
in  state  whenever  she  had  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony ;  and 
I  knew,  too,  that  she  wished  to  render  all  possible  honour 
to  the  mother  of  my  "  betrothed." 
For  as  such  I  took  rank  now ;  it  was  publicly  understood 
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that  Mr.  Martin  Soames,  of  Ivy  Lodge  and  "  The  Square/ 
Southchester,  was  engaged  to  Miss  Esther  Wynne,  of 
Wyntercombe ;  and  they  were  to  be  married  within  a  few 
months.  WTien  we  were  to  be  married  I  really  could  not 
tell,  for  Martin  being  still  absent  and  ignorant  of  what  had 
recently  transpired,  it  was  obvious  that  no  precise  date 
could  be  fixed.  Martin  did  not  know — how  could  he  ? — 
that  Aunt  Joanna  had  actually  relented ;  that  he  would  be 
cordially  received  at  Wyntercombe ;  that  we  were  even 
then  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  make  a  "  call "  upon  his 
mother. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  despatch  a  little  note  to 
Mrs.  Soames,  for  I  should  have  been  desperately  disap- 
pointed had  all  this  preparation  proved  in  vain  ;  and  as  the 
inmates  of  Ivy  Lodge  were  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
**  fashionable  calls,"  at  the  fashionable  hour,  I  was  afraid 
lest  they  might  be  themselves  making  an  afternoon  visit,  or 
taking  early  tea  with  one  of  their  neighbours,  which  was  by 
no  means  an  extraordinary  occurrence.  It  was  quite  as 
•well  I  did  think  of  the  possibility  of-  finding  no  one  "  at 
home,"  for,  as  Lottie  confided  to  me,  her  mother  had 
intended  driving  into  Southchester  and  returning  with 
"father"  after  the  prayer-meeting,  which  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  possibly  she  might  have  accom- 
panied her  parents ;  while  Lizzie  had  settled  to  walk  as  far 
as  a  distant  village,  where  a  poor  widow  resided  who  was 
frequently  the  recipient  of  little  packets  of  tea  and  sugar. 

But  all  fell  out  as  everybody  could  have  wished.  Mrs. 
Soames  and  her  daughters  were  quietly  at  home  following 
their  usual  home  avocations,  and  Aunt  Joanna  was  received 
with  all  due  honours,  but  with  so  little  empressement  that  no 
one  could  have  guessed  that  this  was  our  first  formal  family 
visit 

We  sat  and  chatted  comfortably  for  about  half-an-hour, 
and  the  decanters,  and  some  very  delicate  pound-cake, 
were  produced  before  we  left.  **  Afternoon  tea/*  as  it  has 
prevailed  for  some  years  past,  was  as  yet  an  unknown  insti- 
tution, especially  in  circles  where  early  dinner  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  "  morning  calls,"  whether  friendly  or  formal, 
had  to  be  paid  before  two  o'clock. 
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"  Good-bye,"  said  Aunt  Joanna,  as  we  rose  to  take  our 
departure ;  "  we  shall  be  always  very  happy  to  see  you  at 
Wyntercombe ;  and  of  course  we  shall  expect  Mr.  Martin 
as  soon  as  he  arrives.  By  the  way,  when  is  his  vessel 
due?" 

"We  may  receive  a  telegram  any  day,  I  may  almost 
say  at  any  hour,'*  replied  Mrs.  Soames ;  "  the  Water  Witch — 
that's  the  ship  in  which  my  dear  son  sails — is  bound  for  the 
port  of  London ;  and  in  his  last  letter  he  told  his  father 
that  it  would  be  signalled  on  approaching  Plymouth,  and 
he  would  land  there  and  make  his  way  home  as  fast  as 
possible  Mr.  Soames  has  arranged  with  a  ship-agent  whom 
he  knows  at  Plymouth  to  forward  a  telegram  the  instant  the 
vessel  is  sighted ;  I  fancy  some  of  her  cargo  is  to  be  landed 
there." 

"  And  you  may  depend  upon  it,"  said  Lottie,  "  that  you 
shall  hear,  Miss  Wynne,  the  moment  we  receive  the  wel- 
come tidings  ;  you  shall  see  the  telegram  for  yourself." 

"  Thank  you,"  remarked  Aunt  Dorothy ;  "  but  I  should 
not  wonder  if  I  receive  some  intimation  almost  as  early  as 
yourself,  Miss  Lottie;  your  brother  Martin  and  I  are  fast 
friends — have  been  ever  since  we  first  began  to  know  each 
other  in  London  last  year." 

And  then  we  drove  away  again,  and  we  were  very  soon  at 
home,  for  we  could  have  walked  with  perfect  ease,  and 
without  fatigue,  from  Wyntercombe  to  Ivy  Lodge ;  only,  of 
course,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  pay  a  first  visit^  and  on 
an  occa^on  of  importance,  in  all  due  state  and  style.  After 
dinner  Aunt  Joanna  said  to  me,  **  Well,  Esther,  my  dear,  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  ;  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do  the 
thing  handsomely,  if  I  did  it  at  all.  I  could  not  have 
treated  Lady  Rachel  Raleigh  with  more  consideration." 

No,  she  could  not ;  I  knew  that,  and  I  fully  appreciated 
the  sacrifice  I  was  sure  she  had  brought  herself  to  make  ; 
for  my  sake,  she  had  done  what  I  had  never  expected  her 
to  do.  It  was  not  in  Aunt  Joanna  to  be  anything  but  a 
perfect  gentlewoman,  and  having  once  determined  to  accept 
the  Soames  family,  she  treated  them  all  as  equals  and  in  no 
wise  condescendingly,  as  might  have  been  the  case  with  a 
less  thoroughbred  person.     "  I  like  your  Mrs.  Soames,"  she 
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when  I  see  happy  wives  and  mothers  I  cannot  but  reflect 
sometimes  on  what  I  have  lost, — flung  aside,  indeed.  I  feel 
that  I  have  sacrificed  a  substantial  good  to  a  shadow ;  that 
every  woman  who  has  a  sound  nature  and  is  endowed  with 
true  womanliness  and  common  sense,  provided  there  is  no 
hereditary  taint,  ought  to  live  her  own  life  and  to  fill  her  own 
place  as  head  of  a  household.  Do  not  misconstrue  me ; 
better  die  an  octogenarian  spinster  than  marry  without  affec- 
tion and  reverence.  I  am  not  simply  deploring  my  *  single 
blessedness,'  my  solitary  estate;  but  I  am  regretting  that 
when  God  put  my  destiny  into  my  own  hands,  and  found 
me  a  partner  with  whom  I  could  have  lived  in  all  honoor 
and  happiness,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  listen  to  the  unwise 
counsels  of  those  who  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  that  was 
good  and  best  and  purest  in  this  life  to  pride,  and  pride  as 
false  as  it  was  fatal" 

**  I  will  not  argue  with  you,"  returned  Aunt  Joanna,  quite 
sadly.  *'  It  seems  to  me  that  you  and  Esther  are  both  prov- 
ing yourselves  unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  good  birth  and 
unblemished  descent  I  am  glad  you're  not  five-and-twent)^ 
Dorothy,  or  we  might  have  another  mkscUliance  to  deplore ; 
whether  you  have  been  a  true  friend  to  Esther  remains  to  be 
seen.  There  are  other  things  in  life  than  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage." 

**  That  there  are ! "  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  emphatically. 
"  And  as  I  was  weak  enough  to  sacrifice  my  happiness  to  my 
pride,  or,  rather,  to  a  foolish  vanity,  I  am  content  to  accepi 
my  present  destiny,  and  live  the  life  that  lies  before  me, 
making  myself  as  agreeable  as  may  be  to  all  who  surround 
me.  As  for  Esther — ^remembering  what  I  have  missed  my- 
self— I  felt  that  she  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  same 
phantom  of  ancestral  pride — one  victim  in  a  family  ought  to 
be  enough ;  and  I  beheve  that  both  you  and  I,  Joanna,  will 
one  day  be  thankful  that  we  saw  the  folly  of  our  way,  and 
doomed  no  one  else  to  a  life-long  sadness  and  regret" 

And  there  our  conversation,  for  that  time,  ended,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  never  exactly  renewed.  Only  Martin's  name 
was  no  longer  a  forbidden  sound,  and  frequent  inquiries  were 
made  as  to  whether  anybody  had  received  any  intelligence 
of  the  wanderer,  for  it  was  now  the  middle  of  November,  and 
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the  weather  was  'not  by  any  means  favourable  to  voyagers. 
The  coasts,  we  knew,  were  either  shrouded  in  densest  fog  or 
swept  by  heavy  gales.  I  began  to  grow  very  nervous ;  and 
I  shuddered  as  I  cast  my  eye,  from  day  to  day,  on  accounts 
of  disasters  by  sea  as  they  were  reported  in  the  various  news- 
papers. There  was  more  than  one  case  of  "  fatal  collision," 
and  I  read  how  a  gallant  "  three  decker,"  homeward  bound, 
had  run  foul  of  a  steamer  outward  bound ;  and  both  had 
sunk,  very  few  of  the  passengers  or  crew  being  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  in  the  boats.  And,  again,  how  a  fine  vessel 
had  run  aground — or,  rather,  been  driven  on  to  the  cruel 
rocks — while  nearly  all  on  board  perished,  and  within  sight 
of  land 

But,  as  Aunt  Dorothy  argued :  **  You  know,  at  least,  the 
names  of  these  ill-fated  ships,  and  it  is  not  possible  that 
Martin  Soames  could,  by  any  chance,  have  been  in  either  of 
them."  No  tidings  had  as  yet  reached  us  of  the  Water  Witch  ; 
but,  then,  even  her  owners  declared  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  cause  for  anxiety ;  the  Water  Witch  was  compara- 
tively a  new  vessel,  her  timbers  were  sound,  she  was  well 
manned,  and  she  was  not  in  the  least  heavily  laden.  Her 
captain  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  sailors  who  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  he  had  made  the  voyage  more  times  thaa 
could  be  counted.  The  vessel  was  registered  A  i  at  UayiPs^ 
and  her  commander  was  well  known  there ;  she  might  be 
driven  a  few  hundred  miles  out  of  her  course,  perhaps,  for  it 
was  a  troublesome  time  of  the  year — everybody  knew  that. 
But,  still,  there  was  nothing  really  to  cause  serious  appre- 
hensions. 

Yet  we  still  scanned  the  columns  of  all  the  papers  dili- 
gently, and  we  looked,  all  of  us,  for  the  **  ship  news"  the 
very  first  thing.  The  certainty  that  Martin  had  really  set 
sail  only  made  matters  worse  for  us  at  home,  and  the  sus- 
pense was  fast  becoming  unbearable ;  we  seemed,  especially 
Mrs.  Soames,  Lottie  and  Lizzie,  Aunt  Dorothy  and  myself, 
to  live  on — waiting  for  tidings. 

But  tidings  still  delayed,  and  the  weather  grew  wilder  and 
wilder.  Great  oaks  were  up-rooted,  tall  chimneys  fell,  the 
spires  of  churches  suffered  more  or  less,  and  stoiies  were  cur- 
rent everywhere  of  the  awful  damage  caused  by  these  late- 
autumn  hurricanes.  20 
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**  The  only  comfort  is,"  said  Lizzie,  one  day  when  the  wind 
was  so  tremendous  that  we  found  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
against  it,  and  so  retreated  to  the  house,  "  that  this  sort  of 
gale  is  of  no  great  consequence  at  sea,  if  only  the  ship  is 
well  out  of  the  way  of  rocks  and  reefs — if  they  have  plenty 
of  sea  room^  as  the  sailors  say — father  says  mariners  never 
care  for  waves  mountain  high  if  only  the  land  is  a  good  way 
off.  And,  of  course,  such  a  skilled  commander  as  they  all 
say  the  captain  of  the  Water  Witch  is,  would  take  good  care 
how  he  steered  the  ship ;  he  would  be  sure  to  keep  well  out 
to  sea,  so  long  as  there  was  the  remotest  danger.  Don't  be 
too  anxious,  Esther." 

But,  still,  it  was  dreadful  to  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  tem- 
pest, to  hear  people  say  their  beds  rocked  as  they  lay  in  them. 
Our  old  house  was  rather  too  firmly  built  for  that ;  nothing 
but  an  earthquake  coufd  have  shaken  it ;  but  it  was  fearful 
to  listen,  through  the  hours  of  darkness,  to  the  wild  uproar 
of  the  storm,  which  went  on  raging,  with  very  slight  intervals, 
for  almost  a  week.  The  wind  shrieked  and  howled,  the 
great  patriarchal  trees  bowed  their  heads  before  the  blast, 
and  were  shorn  of  many  a  sturdy  arm  and  familiar  bough  ; 
while  every  morning  the  avenue  and  the  terraces  were  strewn 
with  the  wreckage  of  the  night 

I  wanted  very  much  to  get  as  far  as  Raleigh  Court ;  for  I 
felt  as  if  it  would  be  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  talk  awhile 
to  Lady  Rachel.  But  no  one  would  hear  of  the  horses 
being  taken  out ;  it  was  "  far  too  wild  for  that,"  Darke  con- 
stantly assured  Aunt  Joanna,  and  the  frequent  fall  of  trees 
and  torn  branches  made  it  absolutely  dangerous,  even  if  the 
animals  could  be  induced  to  face  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

But  one  morning  there  was  a  sudden  lull,  the  sun  shone 
beautifully,  and  the  air  was  soft,  and  almost  calm.  Aunt 
Dorothy  at  once,  proposed  that  we  should  set  out  together 
and  walk  to  Raleigh  Court. ;  the  "  sacred  beasts  "  need  not 
be  disturbed;  we  should  very  much  prefer  to  make  the  short 
journey  on  our  own  feet ;  we  felt,  bpth  of  us,  that  we  really 
needed  out-door  exercise. 

We  set  forth,  and  it  was  delightful  to  proceed,  with  com- 
fort, nor  fight  for  every  step  we  had  to  take;  it  was  strangely 
bright  and  very  lovely,  though  the  last  remnants  of  the 
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richly-hued  foliage,  which  was  always  with  us  so  gorgeous 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  were  entirely  swept  away — scarcely 
a  sere  leaf  was  left.  We  had  never  seen  the  woodland  so 
bare  and  stark,  even  in  the  depths  of  winter.  We  reached 
The  Court  betimes,  and  were  not  at  all  fatigued.  We  had 
enjoyed  our  walk  in  the  sun^ine  immensely. 

Lady  Rachel  was  at  home,  of  course,  and  she  had  been 
wishing  to  see  somebody  from  Wyntercombe,  for  she  had 
not  been  able  to  stir,  herself,  and  she  was  anxious  for  news. 
She  was  just  going  to  write  to  Lizzie  Soames,  to  ask  how 
affairs  were  progressing  at  Netterley,  especially  at  Ivy  Lodge 
and  Wyntercombe.     Had  anything  been  heard  of  Martin  ? 

"But  I  need  scarcely  ask,"  continued  her  ladyship. 
**  Esther's  face  tells  me  that  as  yet  there  is  nothing  to  be 
reported.     There  are  no  tidings  ?  " 

^^ NonCt^  Aunt  Dorothy  answered  for  me;  **and  I  must 
say  we  are  all  getting  a  little  uneasy,  for  though  the 
authorities  say  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  alarm, 
the  vessel  is  rather  overdue ;  but  one  is  naturally  anxious." 

"The  Water  Witch  is  the  name  of  the  steamer,  I  know, 
and  I  have  looked  for  her  name  every  morning  in  the  daily 
papers.  I  hoped  I  had  overlooked  it,  by  reason  of  my  dim 
sight,  but  Matson  assures  me  I  have  not.  When  was  the 
vessel  due  ?  " 

"Very  early  in  November;  the  loth  was  the  latest  date 
given  by  her  owners ;  but,  really,  this  unprecedented  storm 
accounts  for  anything." 

"  It  does,  indeed.  I  never  remember  such  a  tempest, 
day  after  day,  and,  report  says,  in  nearly  every  latitude 
between  the  Equator  and  the  60th  parallel.  Esther,  my 
dear,  you  are  looking  quite  worn.  I  am  afraid  you  have 
been  taking  a  leaf  out  of  my  book,  and  sleeping  badly." 

I  had  to  confess  that  I  had  slept  very  little  during  the 
last  fortnight ;  even  if  I  had  not  been  so  anxious,  I  thought 
the  strife  and  war  of  the  elements  would  have  disturbed  me 
too  much  to  allow  of  peaceful  slumbers. 

"I  have  really  been  timid  about  some  of  our  great 
chimney  stacks,"  said  Lady  Rachel;  "and  one  night  the 
maids  in  the  upper-corridor  begged  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  come  to  a  lower  floor.     Indeed,  the  wind  among 
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the  rafters  and  beams  of  our  old  roof  was  enough  to  scare 
them — and  there  were  plenty  of  rooms  unoccupied.  I  could 
quite  understand  no  one  being  able  to  sleep  up  there  in  the 
garrets  ;  as  for  myself,  for  three  nights  I  scarcely  closed  my 
eyes.     I  began  to  long  for  an  opiate." 

"I  wonder  you  did  not  try  one,"  Aunt  Dorothy  sug- 
gested ;  "  want  of  rest  always  makes  you  really  ill." 

"  As  it  does  most  people,  if  the  wakefulness  continues ; 
but  though  I  always  suffer  from  severe  disturbed  nights,  an 
opiate  makes  me  worse,  and  I  feel  the  effects  of  it  till  I 
resolve  that  I  will  never  resort  to  such  an  expedient  again. 
The  last  time  I  did  so  I  was  absolutely  delirious.  J  am 
thankful  to  say  I  slept  last  night  quite  soundly." 

"So  did  I,"  returned  Aunt  Dorothy;  "it  was  quite 
blissful  to  go  quietly  to  sleep,  nor  fear  being  roused  by  the 
blast  and  uproar  without." 

"  And  did  you  sleep  ?  "  asked  Lady  Rachel. 

"  Not  much,"  I  was  compelled  to  own.  "  I  suppose  the 
long  strain  of  suspense  has  rather  tried  my  nerves  ;  I  seem 
to  have  lost  the  power  to  sleep  calmly." 

"  Poor  child ! "  she  said,  tenderly.  "  It  is  a  hard  trial  for 
you.  "  But  Esther,  my  dear,  do  not  forget  that  there  is 
One  whom  the  winds  and  the  waves  obey,  and  He  is 
mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the 
mighty  waves  of  the  sea.  You  know,  dear,  it  is  written, 
*  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are 
still ;  then  are  they  glad  because  they  be  quiet ;  so  He 
bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven.*  Hope  on,  child  I 
Be  of  good  courage,  and  pray  on  that  ere  long  your  dear 
friend  may  be  brought  safe  to  port.  I  have  thought  of  your 
Martin  ever  since  these  furious  gales  began  to  blow,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  I  have  prayed  for  him.  And  the  other 
night,  when  the  storm  was  loudest,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  the  old  saying,  *  Do  not  fear ;  Heaven  is  as  near  by 
water  as  by  land.' " 

"Ah,  yes ! "  I  said ;  "  one  knows  that  it  is  so,  and  yet—" 

"  And  yet  we  lack  faith  to  leave  our  best  beloved  to  take 
the  journey,  any  way,  far  from  our  anxious  ken.  One  likes 
to  be  reminded  that  there  was  One  who  said  long  ago,  and 
can  still  say,  *  Peace,  be  still ! '  " 
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Yes ;  there  was  a  comfort  in  thinking  of  those  bygone 
•days,  and  of  the  stilling  of  the  storm  on  the  Lake  of 
Genessaret ;  but  my  heart  was  too  heavy  to  respond  to  the 
message  the  blessed  words  should  have  given.  I  scarcely 
know  why,  but  I  was  thinking  incessantly  of  the  story  of 
Bottreaux  bells — the  wild,  sad  legend  which  I  had  read  for 
ihe  first  time  during  our  pleasant  stay  at  Silverrock.  I 
could  not  help  repeating  again  and  again — 

'*  Come  to  thy  God  in  time  !  *' 

Thus  saith  the  ocean  chime  ; 
"  Storm,  billow,  whirlwind  past. 

Come  to  thy  God  at  last  !  " 

And  I  seemed  to  hear  once  more  the  thunder  of  the 
?;reat  waves  on  the  lonely  shore,  and  the  musical  chime  of 
the  waters  as  they  kissed  the  smooth  sands  and  rippled 
along  the  shingly  beach,  through  those  fair,  calm,  autumn 
evenings  only  a  few  weeks  before.  Then  I  was  so  full  of 
hope — so  very,  very  happy — looking  for  the  promised  return 
of  the  one  whom- in  this  world  I  loved  the  best.  And  now 
liope  was  dying  within  my  breast,  and  every  day  and  every 
passing  hour  seemed  only  to  deepen  the  rayleSs  gloom. 

"  Heaven  is  as  near  by  water  as  by  land  ! "  still  echoed 
in  my  ear ;  but  oh,  it  tortured  me  to  think  what  might 
betide,  what  great  grief  might  be  nigh  at  hand.  I  could 
not  rouse  myself;  I  had  come  restlessly  to  get  comfort  from 
Lady  Rachel,  and  though  she  spoke  true  words  of  consola- 
tion, and  bade  me  wait  still  and  trusty  I  did  not  feel  the 
stronger  or  the  better.  And  I  felt  that  no  human  aid  could 
give  me  the  relief  I  wanted.  Suspense  is  so  sickening — so 
very  hard  to  bear — and  something  like  sullen  despair  began 
to  steal  over  me,  as  morning  and  evening  came  round  and 
still  the  same  impenetrable  blank,  the  same  unbroken 
silence,  the  same  dull,  heavy  sense  of  something  impending 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  that  was  too  terrible  to  con- 
template. 

And  prayer  seemed  no  relief.  It  was  a  horrible  experi 
ence  which  I  trust  may  never  be  mine  again.  I  cried  to 
God,  and  it  seemed  to  my  faithless  heart  that  He  did  not 
liear  me.     He  was  my  God  and  my  Father — I  knew  it,  I 
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could  not  doubt  it ;  but  I  could  not  see  my  Father's  face,  I 
could  not  feel  His  hand,  and  my  spirit  sank  within  me ;  and 
I  could  only  say,  "  Comfort  me,  comfort  me,  O  Lord ;  give 
me  the  strength  to  say,  *  Thy  will  be  done  I ' " 

For  strength  I  had  none,  and  hope  I  had  none.  It 
wanted  now  but  two  days  to  the  end  of  November.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  dumb  misery  that  lay  at  my  heart  one 
morning  when,  going  into  Ruth  Dabbs'  shop  for  some  little 
trifle  that  Aunt  Joanna  needed,  I  heard  a  chance  customer^ 
whom  I  did  not  know,  say,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  "  Yes ;  to- 
morrow is  the  last  day  of  the  month.  It  is  almost  Decem- 
ber now,  and  Christmas  will  be  here  before  we  have  begun 
to  think  about  it" 

Ruth  asked  me  no  questions  when  afterwards  she  came 
to  serve  me,  but  her  kind  face  was  full  of  pity ;  she  knew, 
all  Netterley  knew,  that  I  was — waiting  for  tidings ;  and 
what  would  the  tidings  haply  be  ?  For  vessels  sometimes 
were  lost  and  never  heard  of  again ;  they  went  down  in  the 
mid-seas,  and  left  no  trace  behind  them.  And  Christmas 
close  at  hand.  Ah  !  how  should  we  at  Wyntercombe  keep 
the  happy  Christmas-time  ?  Oh,  if  I  only  knew  my  dear 
one's  fate,  if  I  only  knew  the  worst!  A  few  hours  more 
and  I  did  know  the  worst ;  there  was  nothing  to  wait  for 
any  longer. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE      "water      witch." 

**  I  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
"With  fruits  and  fertile  promise, — and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
"With  all  her  joyous  birds  upon  the  wing  ; 
I  turned  from  all  she  brought,  to  those  she  could  not  bring.*' 

there  was  nothing  to  wait  for  any  longer, — I  had 
__  not  deceived  myself  when  I  feared  the  worst     I 

shall  never  see  Martin,  my  Martin,  again  in  this  world,  and 
surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past     I  think  I  shall  never 
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suffer  earthly  pain  and  grief  again,  never.  For  nothing  can 
harm  me  now — the  fiercest  storms  of  adversity  can  be  of 
little  moment    Some  one  wrote — was  it  not  Lord  Byron  ? — 

"With  nothing  left  to  love,  there's  naught  to  dread." 

Whoever  wrote  it,  it  is  quite  true.  Nothing  matters  now 
since  he  is  gone ;  oh,  my  Martin,  my  Martin  I  I  feel  as  if  it 
had  all  happened  many  years  ago— as  if  I  had  grown  old 
since  that  happy  day  when  we  paid  our  little  visit  of  cere- 
mony to  the  dear  people  at  Ivy  Lodge ;  and  yet  it  was  only 
last  November,  and  now  it  is  February,  and  very  soon  it  will 
be  March.  Christmas  is  over ;  the  New  Year  has  come  in 
and  is  well  on  its  way  already ;  and  my  twenty- first  birthday 
has  come  and  gone,  and  I  am  of  age,  with  full  liberty  to  do 
exactly  as  I  like.  I  care  very  little  about  my  freedom,  and 
I  shall  never  observe  my  birthday  again,  if  I  live  to  see  fifty 
more  of  them,  which  I  pray  God  I  may  not ;  for  there  is 
nothing — no,  nothing — left  in  all  the  world  that  I  care  to 
live  on  for.  And  I  fancy  my  life  will  not  be  a  long  one  ;  I 
am  almost  sure  it  will  not : — 

'*  When  the  stem  dies,  the  leaf  that  grew 
Out  of  its  heart  must  perish  too." 

To  go  back  to  that  dreadful  November  morning; — it 
was  wild  and  dark  and  tempestuous,  a  furious  wind 
was  raging  through  the  valley  —  a  cruel  north-east 
wind  that  made  one  instinctively  think  of  one's  warmest 
clothing — the  rain  was  sweeping,  at  intervals,  in  thick 
clouds  across  the  dripping  lawn,  and  I  could  scarcely 
see  the  belt  of  evergreens  that  skirts  the  sunken  fence,  it 
was  all  so  thick  and  gloomy,  and  oh,  so  very,  very  cold ! 
Prim  told  Patience  that  she  was  feeling  "all  over  like,*' 
and  she  was  quite  convinced  this  winter  would  be  one  of  the 
sharpest  we  had  ever  had,  and  would  be  the  death  of  her,  or 
she  would  be  bedridden,  as  her  old  father  was  for  almost 
twenty  years.  Of  course,  none  of  us  dreamed  of  going  over 
the  doorstep. 

Aunt  Dorothy  was  sure  we  should  have  a  nice  long  day 
clear  of  callers,  and  she  would  make  the  best  of  it,  for  she 
wanted  to  go  through  her  stock  of  extra  blankets,  and  look 
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out  everything  that  ought  to  be  given  away.  And,  if  Aunt 
Joanna  did  not  object,  she  would  order  an  early  dinner,  that 
she  might  give  herself  entirely  to  her  housekeeping,  and  take 
her  rest  after  a  comfortable  five-o'clock  tea.  Aunt  Dorothy 
has  always  wanted  "an  early  dinner" — that  is,  dinner  at 
half-past  one — whenever  she  could  make  up  her  mind  for  a 
whole  day's  bustling  occupation ;  and  she  always  cried  out 
for  a  five-o'clock  tea,  and  a  long  lazy  evening  afterwards ; 
and,  of  course,  supper,  and  going  to  bed  betimes.  And  in 
these  small  matters  she  has  almost  always  had  her  own  way 
for,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is  she,  and  she  only,  who  regu- 
lates our  domestic  concerns. 

Aunt  Dorothy  is  certainly  what  people  call  "  a  woman  of 
faculty,"  and  she  is  a  most  excellent  housewife,  and  regu- 
lates the  family  affairs  with  precision  and  ability.  -She  was 
undoubtedly  born  with  the  bump  of  order ;  she  must  have 
been  by  nature  fitted  to  organise  a  whole  community. 
Wyntercombe  owed  very  much  of  its  thorough  comfort,  its 
neafhess,  and  its  punctual  working,  to  her.  Even  Raleigh 
Court  was  not  managed  quite  so  well  as  was  our  household, 
though  it  boasted  of  a  larger  staff  of  servants,  and  rejoiced 
in  a  thoroughly  appointed  housekeeper's-room,  and  a 
^'housekeeper,"  who  had  never  done  anything  else  but 
housekeep  for  I  don't  know  how  many  years.  Lady  Rachel 
told  Aunt  Dorothy  that  she  believed  she  wound  the  house 
up,  as  one  winds  up  a  clock  every  morning  directly  after 
breakfast,  and  it  never  ran  down  or  failed  to  keep  exact  time 
for  four-and-twenty  hours';  when,  of  course,  it  would  be 
"  wound  up  "  again. 

Well !  the  morning  was  passing  away  on  that  dreary  30th 
of  November.  The  world  outside  looked  miserable  enough, 
but  inside  we  were  tolerably  comfortable,  for  we  had  plenty 
to  do.  Aunt  Joanna  had  seated  herself  for  a  morning's 
letter-writing  and  burning  of  old  letters,  and  she  had  the 
breakfast-room  quietly  to  herself.  Aunt  Dorothy  was  busy 
with  her  blankets,  and  Patience  was  helping  her;  Prim  being 
in  her  usud  invalided  state,  and  rather  more  out  of  temper 
than  she  generally  permitted  herself  to  be  when  in  attend- 
ance on  her  ladies.  I  was  in  the  old  school-room  with  my 
litrie  work-table  drawn  close  to  the  fire,  while  I  looked  over 
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some  new  books  that  had  just  come  in  from  Southchester. 
I  was  in  better  spirits  than  I  had  been  for  some  days  pre- 
viously, and  thinking  how  I  had  been  neglecting  my  music 
ever  since  our  return  from  Ilfracombe. 

I  think  I  am  lingering  purposely  over  the  first  hours  of 
that  dreadful  Friday  morning ;  though  still  anxious  and  fear- 
ful, I  was  tolerably  happy  till  nearly  twelve  o'clock — at  least, 
it  seems  to  me  that  something  of  the  old  sweet  life  yet 
remained  to  me,  and  I  was  comparatively  hopeful. 

It  was  just  upon  noon  when  Patience  tapped  at  my  door, 
and  announced  that  Dr.  Wilson  had  arrived,  and  I  was 
wanted  in  the  library.  Now  Dr.  Wilson  did  sometimes  pop  in 
when  he  was  not  in  the  least  expected ;  he  was  fond  of  calling 
"  promiscuously,"  and  at  hours  when  no  one  looked  for  him. 
Still  he  was  always  welcome,  and  he  frequently  had  some- 
thing to  say  that  we  cared  to  listen  to.  And  no  one  had 
been  to  church  that  morning,  although  it  was  St.  Andrew's 
day.  I  supposed  that  my  aunts  were  both  too  much  occupied 
to  receive  a  visitor,  and  consequently  /  was  asked  for ;  for 
Patience  said  Dr.  Wilson  wished  to  speak  to  me, 

I  rose  to  obey  the  summons,  and  then  my  heart  gave  a 
great  bound,  for  quite  suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  he 
had  come  with  special  news.  Oh,  was  it  good  or  was  it  ill  ? 
Was  that  heavy  weight  of  dread  going  to  be  lifted  from  my 
soul,  or  was  the  awful  moment  come  at  last  ?  Was  my  long 
suspense  to  be  ended  now,  at  once,  and  for  ever  ? 

A  thousand  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  as  I  went 
slowly  downstairs ;  and  in  the  hall  I  stood  for  a  minute  to 
steady  myself,  and  to  try  to  send  up  a  prayer.  But  I  could 
only  lift  my  hands  in  an  agony  of  apprehension ;  I  could 
not  utter  a  word,  I  could  not  think  coherently.  Oh,  what 
awaited  me  behind  that  closed  door  of  the  library  ? 

The  moment  I  entered  the  room  I  knew  all;  there 
needed  no  words  to  tell  me  what  had  happened,  for  I  saw 
it  in  their  faces.  Aunt  Dorothy  was  in  tears,  and  Aunt 
Joanna  looked  at  me  pitifully — oh,  so  pitifully  !  And  there 
was  that  in  Dr.  Wilson's  eyes  that  I  had  never  seen  before. 
I  did  not  wait  for  any  one  to  break  the  silence — the  awful 
silence  that  prevailed.  I  know  now  that  they  had  meant  to 
"  break  it "  to  me,  and  they  had  been  for  some  time  trying 
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to  arrange  how  this  was  to  be  effected     Dr.  Wilson  had 
undertaken  the  sad,  sad  office. 

But  it  needed  not;  those  tears,  and  the  pitiful  eyes  told 
the  tale,  and  I  went  straight  up  to  our  kind  good  friend,  and 
took  the  two  hands  he  was  holding  out,  quite  tightly  in  my 
own  ;  and  looking  at  ^  him  steadfasdy,  I  said — "  Martin 
Soames  is  drowned, — th*e  vessel  is  lost !  " 

He  bent  his  head,  but  spoke  no  word  I  was  quite  calm, 
and  my  voice  did  not  falter.  At  least  they  all  said  so,  and 
my  aunts  looked  at  me  with  astonishment 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  I  said  next. 

And  then  he  told  me  as  gently  as  he  could,  I  am  sure, 
though  now  I  cannot  in  the  least  remember  what  he  said. 
But  the  substance  of  it  was,  that  an  hour  or  two  before, 
news  had  come  to  Ivy  Lodge,  to  Mr.  Soames,  who  was  well- 
nigh  broken-hearted.  News  that  the  vessel  in  which  Martin 
had  most  certainly  sailed  had  quite  as  certainly  been 
wrecked,  and  that  all  on  board  had  perished ! 

"Is  it  quite  certain?"  I  asked,  again.  "Can  it  possibly 
be  that  some  one  is  mistaken  ?  " 

"  It  is  too  true  ! "  he  said,  almost  with  a  groan. 

"You  are  sure  it  was  the  Water  Witch?''  I  continued; 
for  all  the  while  I  felt  so  cold  and  stony,  so  incredulous, 
although  I  really  knew  that  it  was  the  truth — the  awful, 
miserable  truth. 

When  there  was  no  more  to  tell  I  let  go  Dr.  Wilson's 
hands,  and,  I  believe,  I  sat  down  by  Aunt  Joanna  on  the 
sofa,  but  I  felt  too  stupid  to  speak,  or  even  to  think  clearly. 
Then  I  ceased  to  remember — a  strange  sort  of  insensibility 
mercifully  came  over  me — and  the  next  thing  I  distinctly 
recollect  was  seeing  the  lighted  candles  on  my  own  dressing- 
table,  and  the  curtains  drawn,  and  my  aunts,  and  Patience, 
and  Dr.  Dell,  gathered  round  my  bed  I  looked  for  Dr. 
Wilson,  whose  voice  I  had  certainly  heard  last — not  five 
minutes,  I  fancied — but  a  whole  twelve  hours  had  passed 
since  he  told  his  fatal  story,  and  now  it  was  midnight,  and 
the  church  clock  was  solemnly  tolling  twelve. 

Gradually  it  all  came  back  to  me,  and  I  thought  and 
thought  till  my  brain  reeled  again.  Presently  Aunt  Joanna 
stooped   over  me  and   kissed  me,  and  said,  "We  are  so 
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grieved,  so  really  grieved,.  Esther  dear !  poor,  poor  Martin 
Soames ! "  And  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  by  the 
lips  that  had  once  scorned  him  and  set  his  claims  at  naught, 
I  felt  a  sudden  shock,  a  strange  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  I 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  Those  tears,  they  tell  me  now, 
saved  my  life. 

Saved  my  life!  Was  it  worth  saving,  such  a  poor,  maimed, 
empty  life  as  it  is  now,  as  it  must  ever  be  ?  Half  myself  is 
gone.  How  shall  the  other  half  bear  on  through  all  the 
long  slow  years  that  are  yet  to  come  ?  for  they  tell  me  that 
I  am  really  getting  well  again,  as  I  dare  say  I  actually  am. 
I  have  naturally  a  sound  constitution,  and  it  is  rallying  fast ;  . 
and  I  suppose  I  must  take  it  so.  But  I  was  very,  very  ill 
for  many  weeks ;  something  hurt  my  brain,  and  sometimes 
I  was  quite  delirious,  though  more  generally,  as  they  assure 
me,  1  was  unconscious.  I  remember  some  of  the  strange 
dreams  that  I  had :  I  fancied  that  Martin  and  I  had  been 
wrecked  together,  that  we  had  gone  down  into  a  coral-cave 
where  there  were  mermen  and  mermaids,  and  monstrous 
pearls,  and  wondrous  shells  and  fishes,  and  draperies  of  the 
most  exquisitely  coloured  seaweed. 

And  then  the  scene  changed,  and  we  were  at  Raleigh 
Court,  and  we  were  rehearsing  our  farewell  of  more  than  a 
year  ago.  And  I  could  see  the  sunshine,  and  smell  the 
roses,  and  the  mignonette,  and  the  spicy  heliotrope ;  and 
once  more  I  listened  to  the  "  tic,  tic^  tic,''  of  that  timepiece 
on  the  marble  mantel-shelf  that  told  us  how  quickly  the 
hour  of  our  separation  must  be  striking.  And  again  I 
heard  the  piercing  note  of  the  canary's  song,  and  even  the 
echo  of  the  carriage  wheels  that  were  bearing  Martin  away 
for  ever  from  my  sight. 

And  sometimes  I  went  back,  back  to  the  early  days  of 
our  engagement,  when  Martin  was  forbidden  the  house  and 
I  was  forbidden  to  see  him,  or  speak  of  him,  or  mention  his 
beloved  name.  And  Aunt  Joanna  was  there,  saying  cruel 
and  bitter  things  of  my  dearest  one ;  and  Aunt  Bertha  just 
as  she  used  to  be,  wishing  he  might  never  return  from  the 
far-off  country  to  which  he  was  bound.  And  again  and 
again  I  heard  her  say,  "  May  he  ne^fer  come  back  !  It  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  fuss  if  he  were  to  be  quietly 
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drowned,  wrecked^  I  mean,  and  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic ! " 

But  why  should  I  seek  to  recall  those  wretched  illusions  ? 
They  only  increased  the  suffering  of  those  dark  hours,  when 
I  lay,  fevered  and  tossing  on  my  bed,  between  death  and 
life.  I  was  sometimes  unconscious  for  days,  I  am  told,  and 
took  no  notice  of  any  one,  only  swallowing  mechanically  the 
food  or  the  medicine  they  put  between  my  lips.  The  life- 
long habit  of  obedience  served  me  well  at  this  terrible 
juncture :  I  instinctively  did  as  I  was  told ;  I  obeyed  with 
child-like  docility,  even  when  I  was  most  delirious,  so  they 
say ;  and  that  again  saved  my  life  I 

Ah,  well!  I  suppose  God  meant  me  to  live  on  for 
awhile ;  and  so  I  ought  to  bow  to  His  will,  and  serve  Him 
as  I  may,  in  this  maimed,  imperfect  existence  that  is  left  to 
me.  I  may  live  to  be  very,  very  old;  to  be  like  Ruth 
Dabbs's  aged  aunt  whom  nobody  in  Netterley  has  ever  seen ; 
— who,  so  people  say,  is  over  a  hundred.  But  that  is  not 
so ;  Ruth  told  me  herself  that  she  is  not  much  more  than 
ninety,  but  she  lives  always  in  one  room,  and  is  very  deaf 
and  almost  blind.  She  has  not  been  to  church,  or  out  of 
doors,  for  many,  many  years. 

And  how  dreadful  that  must  be  !  I  may  live  on  and  on 
to  be  a  burden  to  myself,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  to  other 
people.  Ah,  I  hope  not ;  I  do  hope  I  may  not !  It  seems 
so  much  easier  now  to  die  than  to  live — to  bear  this  void, 
this  weariness,  perhaps  for  half  a  century.  Ah,  me  !  and  I 
am  only  twenty-one, — so  young,  and  all  my  light  of  life  gone 
out  for  ever.  But,  as  Dr.  Wilson  says,  God  can  help  me  to 
bear  it.  And  however  long  the  day  may  be,  evening  comes 
at  last, — the  evening  when  all  go  home. 

Aunt  Joanna  talks  to  me  sometimes  about  Martin,  and 
bitterly  she  regrets  the  unkind  things  she  said  of  him. 
**  Ah  !  "  she  cries,  "  I  was  so  cruel,  so  wicked.  My  bitter 
words  have  come  true.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  cursed  the  poor 
boy,  and  the  curse  had  fallen." 

But  she  did  not  really  mean  it,  I  am  sure ;  she  said  it 
thoughtlessly,  in  anger,  in  a  sudden  pet,  for  Aunt  Joanna 
always  has  been  rather  hasty.  And  her  regret  seems  to 
deepen  to  remorse :  since  I  have  been  able  to  sit  up,  and 
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listen  to  conversation,  she  often  speaks  of  the  past, — the  sad, 
irrevocable  past  I  try  to  soothe  her,  to  tell  her  that  it  was 
a  blessing  and  not  a  curse  that  took  my  Martin  to  his 
heavenly  home.  But  she  weeps,  and  says,  "  Oh,  child !  oh, 
child !  I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  be  able  to  recall  that 
which  is  gone  for  ever, — to  see  Martin  Soames  again.  I 
would  lay  your  hand  in  his,  and  I  would  say,  *  Take  her  for 
your  own,  and  may  God  Almighty  bless  you  both.' " 

I  wish  she  would  not  talk  so ;  it  tortures  me  to  hear  her 
speak  of  what  might  have  been,  had  she  been  otherwise 
minded  from  the  first.  And  now,  all  the  barriers  that  were 
between  us  are  removed,  and  it  matters  not;  the  great 
barrier  of  Death  has  interposed,  and  separated  us  for  all 
time ;  but  that  was  God's  will,  not  man's.  What  do  I  say  ? 
Was  it  not  all  God's  will  ? 

But  when  Aunt  speaks  thus  I  say  mutely  to  myself — 

"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these  :  *  It  might  have  been  ! '  " 

And  then  I  add — 

"  Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  baried  from  human  eyes ; 
And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  the  grave  away !  '* 

"  In  the  hereafter  !  "  But  that  seems  so  far  away — so  very 
far  now ;  though  a  little  while  ago  I  hoped  it  was  very  near 
at  hand  Still,  I  suppose — though  it  is  very  difficult  to 
realise  it — a  long  life,  even  the  longest,  does  not  seem  so 
endless  as  when  thought  of  in  perspective.  I  daresay  when 
one  looks  back,  when  the  days  are  all  done,  when  one's  busy 
tasks  are  laid  aside  for  ever,  and  one  is  waiting  for  the  signal 
to  go  up  higher — which  sooner  or  later  we  shall  hear — then 
seventy  or  eighty  years  do  not  seem  so  much.  Oh,  may 
God  give  me  grace  to  be  content,  to  rest  passive  in  his 
hands,  living  my  life  to  the  end  in  His  holy  faith  and  fear ! 
Ah,  keep  still,  throbbing,  yearning  heart,  and  kiss  the  rod. 
Can  I  take  up  this  cross  that  my  Lord  has  appointed  me, 
and  lift  it  to  my  trembling  lips  and  say  truly ^  "  It  is  the 
Lord ;  let  Him  do  what  it  seemeth  Him  good  "  ? 
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I  used  to  be  so  fond  of  singing  that  hymn  that  nearly 
everybody  knows  **  Thy  will  be  done  /  "  I  could  not  sing  it 
now,— I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  sing  it  again  ?  I  may  say  it, 
and  I  TCidiypray  it,  God  helping  me  ^  but  sing  it.  Ah,  no  ! 
could  I  ever  sing — 

"  If  Thou  shouldst  call  me  to  resign 
What  most  I  prize,  it  ne'er  was  mine  ; 
I  only  yield  Thee  what  was  Thine, 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 

"  E'en  if  on  earth  no  more  I  see 

The  friend  more  dear  than  life  to  me, 
Ere  long  we  both  shall  be  with  Thee, 
Thy  will  be  done  ! " 

And  yet  I  used  to  sing  it  with  dry  eyes  and  unfaltering 
lips.  It  seems  strange  to  think  how  I  ever  could  have  done 
so.  Perhaps,  when  I  am  a  little  stronger,  I  may  be  able  to 
sing  the  end  of  the  sweet  hymn ;  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could 
not  do  it  naWy  for  it  is  a  prayer,  though  it  sounds  to  those 
who  have  suffered  like  a  solemn  requiem.  The  first  verse 
and  the  last  two  I  can  say  at  least,  and  from  my  inmost 
heart,  I  trust — 

"  My  God,  my  Father,  while  I  stray 
Far  from  my  home,  on  life's  rough  way. 
Oh,  teach  me  from  my  heart  to  say. 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 


**  Renew  my  will  from  day  to  day ; 
Blend  it  with  Thine,  and  take  away 
All  that  now  makes  it  hard  to  say. 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 

"  Then,  when  on  earth  I  breathe  no  more 
The  prayer  oft  mixed  with  tears  before, 
ril  smg  upon  a  happier  shore. 
Thy  will  be  done!" 

Yes ;  then  I  may  sing  it  with  unfaltering  tongue  !  Till 
then  may  I  be  content  to  accept  the  sorrow  and  the  pain 
that  must  be  mine  as  long  as  earthly  life  continues ;  and 
may  I  rejoice  to  do  and  suffer  all  God's  holy  will  till  the 
journey  is  accomplished,  and  on  that  **  happier  shore "  I 
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join  with  angels  and  archangels  and  all  the  sanctified  who 
are  gone  before,  in  that  song  that  only  the  redeemed  can 
sing. 

Only  if  life  were  not  so  very  long !  If  the  pathway  did 
not  stretch  on  and  on  in  such  dim  perspective,  in  such 
illimitable  course !  Ah,  there  I  am,  repining  again  !  When 
shall  I  in  reality  give  up  my  own  will,  I  wonder  !  It  is  so 
very  easy  to  talk  about  '*  God's  will,"  and  to  tell  one's 
friends  that  one  desires  to  "  lie  passive  in  His  hands."  But 
it  is  no  easy  task  lofeel  it ;  I  do  think,  too,  if  one  really  felt 
it  one  would  never  talk  about  it.  I  know  somebody  who 
makes  the  most  saintly  protestations  of  resignation,  but  the 
next  moment  she  is  occupied  with  the  never-ending  jere- 
miad of  her  woes.  Only  the  true  Christian  can,  as  Long- 
fellow says,  '*  suffer  and  be  strong."  The  mere  professor 
— or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  the  self-deceiver,  for  I 
begin  to  think  there  are  not  so  many  actual  hypocrites  as  the 
world  believes;  that  there  are  people  mistaken  in  them- 
selves, who  do  not  actually  pretend — cannot  really  be 
strong.  When  Lady  Rachel  was  very  ill  a  year  ago,  and 
could  not  go  to  church,  or  even  leave  her  room,  some  one 
quoted  for  her  comfort  Milton's  exquisite  line — 

**  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

But  dear  Lady  Rachel  shook  her  head  and  replied,  "  I 
trust  it  may  be  so  in  my  case  ;  but  I  am  afraid  to  say  it  of 
myself  because  sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  sit  and  grumble, 
I  must  learn  not  to  complain  of  my  infirmities,  then  I  shall 
know  that  I  do  stand  and  wait."  And  that  reminds  me  of 
her  little  sermons  to  myself  when  I  was  spending  that 
blessed  Christmastime  with  her  two  years  ago.  We  were 
talking  about  Christian  experience,  and  I  told  her  I  counted 
myself  an  ''unprofitable  servant."  And  after  she  had  been 
silent  for  a  few  seconds — I  have  noted  that  she  never  speaks 
in  haste — she  said,  "  Child  !  it  is  after  we  have  done  «//, 
that  we  are  to  confess  ourselves  only  unprofitable  servants. 
Till  all  is  done  we  had  better  keep  silence  about  ourselves, 
except  to  God.  To  be  calling  ourselves  names  in  the  hear- 
ing of  our  fellow  creatures  savours  of  Pharisaism.  Make 
confession  to  God ;  tell  Him  of  your  unprofitableness ;  that 
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is  the  only  safe  way.      Real  humility  is  the  rarest  of  Chris- 
tian graces." 

And  all  these  thoughts  have  come  out  of  the  sweet  yet 
most  solemn  hymn  that  I  once  sang  so  thoughtlessly. 
There  are  two  sets  of  people,  I  suppose,  who  can  sing  it 
with  sincerity  ;  people  who  do  not  know  what  loss  really  is, 
and  whose  religion  consists  largely  in  poetical  sentiment, — 
the  votaries  of  religionism^  rather  than  of  pure,  practical 
religion.  Also  those  who  have  lost  all^  whose  treasury  is 
quite  emptied  of  earthly  joys,  who  have  nothing  else  left  to 
surrender.  Perhaps  ■  I  am  wrong.  I  think  I  am  only  just 
beginning  to  live  the  heavenly  life ;  I  am  only  just  taking 
the  first  lessons  in  Christian  experience ;  I  am  now  finding 
out  how  very  little  I  know, — how  painful  is  the  way  through 
the  wilderness. 

***** 

How  slowly  the  time  moves  on.  It  is  weeks  since  I 
wrote  in  my  journal.  It  was  February  when  I  closed  it 
last,  and  now  it  is  April — such  a  lovely  green  April,  as  one 
does  not  very  often  see.  I  was  ill  again  all  through  the 
month  of  March,  and  I  was  very  little  downstairs.  But  a  few 
days  ago  I  took  **  quite  a  turn,"  as  Patience  assures  me, 
and  I  began  to  mend  apace.  I  fancy  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  beautiful  weather  that  permitted  of  my  taking  the  air. 

I  had  asked  to  see  Mr.  Soames,  for  I  wanted  to  know  all 
that  there  was  to  be  known  of  our  painful  bereavement ; 
and  he  came  one  bright  morning  when  all  the  world  was 
very  fair,  when  the  blossoms  were  smiling  on  the  trees,  and 
the  woods  were  that  tender  mixture  of  delicate  green  and 
flushing  purple  buds ;  and  when  the  lilacs  and  the  haw- 
thorn were  already  showing  for  early  bloom.  And  it  was  so 
soft  and  warm,  almost  like  a  summer  day. 

There  was  not  much  to  know ;  there  was  but  very  little 
to  be  told.  Only,  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  the  Water 
Witch  had  set  sail  on  the  day  appointed ;  she  had  even 
spoken  with  a  vessel  that  was  on  the  same  course  as  herself, 
only  bound  to  another  port ;  and  that  happened  when  she 
had  been  already  five  days  on  her  voyage. 

That  was  the  last  that  was  ever  seen  of  her  or  heard  of 
her.     How  she  foundered  no  one  can  guess ;  but  she  began 
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to  be  spoken  of  as  "  overdue  "  :  and  those  most  concerned 
in  her  fate  grew  more  and  more  solicitous  as  the  days 
passed,  and  no  tidings  of  her  reached  the  land.  And  pre- 
sently the  debris  of  a  fine  ship  was  washed  up  on  the  far-off 
coast  of  the  Azores ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  planks, 
and  broken  masts,  and  other  remains  of  sea  timbers  and  the 
like  were  the  wave-worn  remnants  of  the  Water  Witch,  her 
very  name  being  still  legible  on  a  piece  of  her  stern,  and  the 
figure-head  from  the  bows  being  recognised  unmistakably 
by  the  owners  of  the  ill-fated  vessel.  One  of  her  boats,  too, 
about  which  there  could  be  no  hesitation,  had  also  been 
washed  up  on  some  other  coast,  far  away  to  the  South  of 
Honduras. 

And  so,  all  is  ended ;  for,  senseless  as  it  was,  I  could  not 
quite  abandon  a  last  hope.  I  have  heard  such  marvellous 
tales  of  shipwrecked  mariners  saved  in  little  boats,  drifting 
hundreds  of  miles  to  unknown  lands,  or  cast  on  desert 
islands,  and  reaching  home  at  last ;  and  why  should  not 
such  wondrous  things  occur  in  our  history  ?  I  sometimes 
whispered  to  myself.  "  What  has  been,  may  be,*'  I  could 
not  help  saying  sometimes ;  and  once  or  twice  I  even 
prayed  for  my  beloved  one,  as  if  he  still  needed  my  poor 
prayers  and  sympathies. 

Now  I  know  that  I  need  not  pray  any  longer  for  him ;  for 
had  there  been  an  escape  of  any  kind  we  must  have  heard 
of  it  ere  this.  It  is  almost  five  months  since  the  awful 
tidings  came ;  it  is  quite  six,  it  must  be,  since  the  ship  went 
down.  No ;  I  lay  aside  now  every  hope  of  seeing  my  Mar- 
tin's living  face  again ;  we  shall  meet  no  more  in  the  flesh  ; 
I  must  wait,  wait  till  we  clasp  hands  again,  in  our  Father's 
house,  in  the  Eternal  Kingdom.  And  then,  oh,  then ! 
Surely,  there  is  a  deep,  sweet  joy  in  waiting,  when  God 
Himself  grants  us  patience. 

Our  holy  Dead,  what  are  they  ? 

**  The  only  beautiful  that  change  no  more — 
The  only  loved  !  the  dwellers  on  the  shore 
Of  Spring  fulfilled  !     The  dead — whom  caU  we  so  ? 
They  that  breathe  purer  air,  that  feel,  that  know 
Things  wrapt  from  us." 

And  surely  there  is  a  land  where  "everlasting  Spring 
abides."  21 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

A    LAPSE    OF     MEMORY. 

"  Eastern  land,  adieu  ! — adieu  ! 
Now  I  speed  me  to  the  West." 

YESTERDAY  morning  I  was  sitting  with  Aunt 
Dorothy  in  her  own  room,  and  she  was  proposing 
that  we  should  go  somewhere  for  a  little  change ;  both  she 
and  Aunt  Joanna  thought  I  should  be  the  better  for 
another  air,  and  they  had  talked  between  themselves  of 
Matlock  or  Buxton — or  would  I  prefer  Harrogate? 

"  I  really  do  not  mind,"  I  said,  feeling  as  if  the  bare  idea 
of  a  journey  was  altogether  too  much  for  me.  Though  I 
was  beginning  to  go  about  the  house  almost  as  usual,  I  was 
still  treated  as  an  invalid,  and  had  not,  as  yet,  been  beyond 
the  gates  of  Wyntercombe ;  I  was  still  weak,  and  had  not 
summoned  courage  to  show  my  face  in  the  village,  except, 
indeed,  at  Ivy  Lodge,  whither  my  aunt's  carriage  had  twice 
conveyed  me. 

"  We  have  been  to  Matlock,  I  know,"  continued  Aunt 
Dorothy  ;  "  but  it  rained  nearly  all  the  while  we  were  there, 
and  I  prefer  Derbyshire  in  the  autumn.  I  am  not  very 
partial  to  Harrogate,  and  it  is  too  early  for  Scarborough. 
Where  do  you  think  you  would  care  to  go,  Esther  ?  " 

"  If  the  choice  lies  with  me,  Auntie,  I  must  say  *  No- 
where  I '  I  should  get  stronger  more  quickly  at  home  than 
anywhere  else,  I  am  sure.  There  is  no  place  like  home 
when  you  are  out  of  health.  Poor  Aunt  Bertha  found  that 
out,  you  know." 

"  I  do  know,  of  course ;  but  there  is  no  comparison 
between  your  present  condition  and  Aunt  Bertha's;  her 
case  was  all  but  hopeless  when  we  left  town.  And,  indeed, 
my  dear  Esther,  I  think  you  owe  something  to  us,  your 
loving  aunts,  who  are  watching  your  progress  with  the 
greatest  anxiety.  Dear,  we  cannot  bring  back  what  is  gone, 
or,  you  know,  we  should  not  spare  any  pains  or  any  sacrifice 
to  restore  your  happiness.     Will  you  not  try  to  rouse  your- 
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self  to  something  like  interest  in  life  once  more  ?  Will  you 
not,  for  my  sake,  for  both  our  sakes,  do  your  best  to  be 
strong  and  well  again — our  own  bonnie  little  Esther  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  Aunt,"  I  faltered,  "  I  will  do  everything  and 
anything  you  wish  ;  but  your  *  bonnie  Esther,*  I  fear,  I  can 
be  never  more.  Are  you  quite  in  earnest  in  wishing  to  go 
to  Harrogate  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  we  shall  only  be  too  pleased  to  go  to  any 
place  you  may  select  Lady  Rachel  was  suggesting  Malvern 
the  other  day ;  she  is  particularly  fond  of  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  she  thinks  with  us  that  a  real,  healthful  change 
would  be  so  good  for  you ;  and  Dr.  Dell  is  quite  of  the 
same  opinion." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  I  ought  to  go ;  it  is  my  duty  to  take 
all  possible  care  of  my  health,  is  it  not  ?  Only,  please  do 
not  propose  the  seaside ;  I  think  I  could  not  bear  it  just 
yet  My  nerves  will  be  stronger  presently,  though,  if  it 
were  only  a  question  of  crossing  the  Channel — per- 
haps  " 

"  Perhaps  what,  dear  ?    Should  you  like  to  go  abroad  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  it  as  well  as  anything  else ;  it  would  be 
quite  new,  at  any  rate,  and  you  have  often  wished  we  could 
spend  a  little  time  on  the  Continent  If  I  must  go  any- 
where away  from  Netterley,  I  think  I  should  like  it  to  be  a 
place  with  which  I  have  no  associations ;  I  feel,  sometimes, 
as  if  I  should  prefer  Palestine,  or  even  India.  And  speak- 
ing  of  India  makes  me  remember  Uncle  Harry,  who  has 
not  written  to  me  at  all  this  year.  He  has  omitted  his 
usual  letter,  and  the  present,  too,  I  have  always  received  on 
my  birthday." 

"  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear !  what  have  I  done ! "  cried  Aunt 
Dorothy,  suddenly.  "I  am  afraid  my  senses  are  failing 
me ;  I  am  losing  my  memory,  that  used  to  be  so  good  a 
one.  How  could  I  be  so  excessively  thoughtless;  how 
Joanna  will  scold  me,  and  what  you  will  say  I  am  sure 
I  cannot  think." 

"What  have  you  forgotten  now,  Auntie?  Is  it  the 
order  for  the  new  strawberry-bed,  or  Guttridge's  list,  or 
what  ?  " 

"  It  is  something  of  far  more  importance  than  either ;  it 
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is,  it  must  be,  your  own  affair.  Esther,  no  Indian  letter 
came  for  you,  as  usual,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
you  were  far  too  ill  to  receive  one,  had  it  arrived — but, 
about  the  middle  of  February,  when  you  were  getting 
better,  one  really  did  come ;  and,  I  don't  know  what  pos- 
sessed me,  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life,  but  I  put  it 
away  in  the  private  drawer  of  my  own  secretary,  which  I 
have  not  opened  from  that  day  to  this — and,  oh !  I  do  hope 
it  was  of  no  consequence ;  dear,  I  forgot  all  about  it.  The 
moment  you  mentioned  your  Uncle  Harry  it  flashed  across 
my  mind — that  Indian  letter.     I  will  look  for  it  instantly." 

And  Aunt  Dorothy  hastily  arose,  upsetting,  in  her  agita- 
tion, her  embroidery  frame  and  my  netting-case  as  she 
turned  towards  her  '*  secretary,"  and  began  to  feel  for  her 
bunch  of  keys. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  from  Uncle  Harry  ?  "  I  asked, 
feeling,  however,  perfectly  tranquil  about  the  delayed  letter. 

'*  Perfectly  sure.  It  bore  the  usual  post-marks,  and  it 
was  addressed  in  your  uncle's  handwriting,  about  which 
there  never  could  be  any  mistake.  Oh  dear,  where  have  I 
put  my  keys  ?  It  is  so  very  rarely  that  I  mislay  my  keys. 
I  must  go  and  search  for  them,  Esther." 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself.  Aunt ;  I  am  in  no  particular 
hurry.  I  dare  say  this  letter  has  a  strong  family  resemblance 
to  previous  ones.  Uncle  Harry's  letters  are  all  very  much 
alike.  He  wrote  to  me  last,  you  know,  on  my  twentieth 
birthday,  and  sent  me  that  pretty  Indian  bracelet  that  we 
all  admired  so  much.  Now  do  not  put  yourself  into  what 
Patience  calls  a  *  tantivy.'  I  am  not  at  all  too  eager  to 
possess  my  missing  property.'* 

"  But  you  ought  to  have  it  without  further  delay.  I  am 
put  out  at  my  own  stupid  negligence,  and  there  is  no  saying 
what  mischief  may  not  be  caused  by  such  a  piece  of  forget- 
fulness.  No  doubt  Mr.  Wynne  would  expect  an  acknow- 
ledgment by  the  next  mail,  for  the  letter  was  a  thick  one, 
and  I  have  a  suspicion  it  enclosed  a  cheque  in  lieu  of  any 
other  present.  Oh,  Esther,  have  you  no  idea  where  my 
keys  are  lying  ?  I  have  felt  in  all  my  pockets  and  in  the 
dress  I  wore  last  evening.  I  do  not  lose  my  keys  once 
a  year,  I  am  certain.     Where  can  they  be?" 
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"  Suppose  you  ring  for  Patience ;  she  is  famous  for  know- 
ing the  exact  whereabouts  of  missing  articles.  I  tell  her  she 
ought  to  keep  a  *  Lost  Property  Office/  and  take  a  fee  every 
time  she  restores  what  is  lost  to  its  lawful  owner.  Only,  1 
wish  you  would  not  trouble  yourself  at  all,  the  keys  will 
certainly  be  found  before  night" 

But  my  first  advice  was  taken,  and  the  bell  was  rung  for 
Patience,  who,  on  being  questioned,  at  once  admitted  her 
knowledge  of  the  lost  articles.  "  Your  keys,  Miss  Dorothy  ?  " 
she  replied  ;  "  why,  you  must  have  left  them  in  the  door  of 
the  attic  store-room  when  you  were  there  putting  away  the 
chintzes  after  breakfast.     Til  go  and  see." 

**I  dare  say  I  did,*'  returned  Aunt  Dorothy,  rubbing  her 
nose  in  her  vexation.  "  I  deserve  to  lose  them  for  ever  and 
for  ever,  being  such  a  senseless  scatter-brain.  Yes !  I  do 
remember  unlocking  the  door,  and  I  dare  say  I  left  the  keys 
in  the  lock  when  I  came  away.  If  you  had  been  so  care- 
less, Esther,  I  should  have  scolded  you  without  mercy; 
you  would  not  have  heard  the  last  of  your  delinquency  for 
at  least  a  week." 

For  Aunt  Dorothy  is  always  greatly  exasperated  when  the 
maids  commit  foolish  blunders,  when  they  "lose  their 
heads,"  as  they  say,  or  have  to  confess  that  they  really 
forgot  all  about  it ;  and  I  must  say  Aunt  Dorothy  herself 
has  the  most  wonderful  memory  that  ever  was ;  she  never 
forgets.  She  carries  a  memorandum-book  in  her  brain,  I 
have  often  thought;  and  knows  exactly  where  she  puts 
everything,  and  is  a  stickler  for  the  most  precise  order  and 
regularity.  Still,  I  suppose  mortal  memory  may  fail,  how- 
ever thoughtful  and  sober  one  is. 

Patience  came  back  almost  immediately  with  the  keys ; 
they  were  just  where  she  had  expected  to  find  them,  and  in 
two  minutes  the  secretary  was  unlocked  and  the  private 
drawer  opened,  and  my  Indian  letter  was  in  my  own  hands, 
to  Aunt  Dorothy's  undisguised  relief.  She  was  right  in  her 
previsions  as  to  what  it  contained,  for  it  really  did  enclose  a 
cheque;  and  of  course  it  ought  to  have  been  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

But  the  letter  was  not  at  all  a  communication  after  the 
ordinary  fashion  ;  it  was  by  no  means  a  copy  of  those  I  had 
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received  so  many  of,  year  after  year,  in  remembrance  of  my 
birthday.  It  contained  news  that  was  rather  startling, 
though,  on  the  whole,  it  was  no  more  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Uncle  Harry  was  coming  home  at  last,  and 
would  be  in  England  almost  directly ;  the  wonder  was  that 
he  had  not  already  arrived,  and  startled  us  all  by  his 
unlooked-for  appearance. 

Aunt  Dorothy  exclaimed  at  the  sight  of  the  cheque — 
though  she  was  quite  prepared  for  it — as  it  fluttered  down 
from  the  envelope  :  "  I  felt  so  sure  there  was  some  kind  of 
enclosure,"  she  said;  "I  think  I  must  have  been  gifted 
simultaneously  with  second  sight  and  loss  of  memory !  I 
suppose  you  are  to  buy  something  with  the  money ;  the 
mail  goes  out  in  a  few  days,  I  know ;  mind  you  write  in 
time,  Esther,  and  you  need  not  spare  me,  who  caused  the 
senseless  delay.     But  tell  me  what  he  says  ?" 

My  Indian  letters  were  always  public  property;  there 
could  be  no  secrets  between  me  and  Uncle  Harry,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  since  having  attained  my  fourth  year,  and  who 
knew  scarcely  anything  about  my  affairs.  He  had  never 
even  heard  of  my  dear  Martin's  existence.  I  had  already 
glanced  the  letter  over,  but  now  I  began  to  read  it  aloud. 
It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"My  dear  Niece  Esther, — You  will  not  receive  my 
annual  epistle  at  the  usual  date,  for  already  your  21st 
birthday  has  gone  by.  I  have  never  failed  before  in  offering 
my  congratulations  on  the  auspicious  occasion  ;  and  I  have 
generally  been  able  to  find  some  pretty  trifle,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  day,  for  your  acceptance,  and  in  time  enough 
to  arrange  for  its  transit  at  the  proper  period. 

"This  year  you  will  not  receive  the  accustomed  reminder 
that  you  are  growing  older ;  for  I  have  been  away  from 
home  for  several  months ;  I  have,  quite  contrary  to  usage, 
passed  the  cold  season  in  the  hills — I  will  explain  about  it 
when  we  meet — for  meet  I  trust  we  certainly  shall,  and  that 
before  very  long.  At  last,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
come  home.  I  am  tired  of  India,  having  had,  I  think, 
rather  more  than  enough  of  it.  I  have  not  accumulated  a 
vast  fortune, — after  the  pattern  of  the  lucky  Anglo-Indian, 
who  sacrifices  his  liver  and  his  complexion  in  order  to 
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become  a  Nabob  ! — but  I  am  sick  of  my  bungalow  and  my 
buggy;  I  am  alike  disgust;ed  with  my  Kitmutghar,  my  Khan- 
samah^  my  chuprassies^  and  my  solemn  bheestie,  to  say 
nothing  of  my  unprincipled  syce^  who  is  so  great  a  thief  that 
I  wonder  at  myself  for  having  so  long  exercised  the  forbear- 
ance which  is  requisite  in  these  cases,  if  you  cannot  bring 
yourself  to  ignore  conscience,  and  kick  the  offender,  occa- 
sionally, over  the  rocks,  or  into  a  river. 

"  But  I  will  tell  you  all  about  India  presently ;  you  shall 
iearn  the  history  and  mystery  of  life  in  your  native  country, 
Esther ;  I  will  describe  to  you  the  domestic  interiors  with 
which  I  have  been  for  full  a  'quarter  of  a  century  so  familiar, 
and  with  which  you  cannot  be  expected  to  be  so,  inas 
much  as  your  infant  mind  could  scarcely  have  expanded 
sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  make  any  kind  of  observation, 
or  to  establish  an  impression  of  any  value — when  I  see  you 
face  to  face.  I  wonder  what  you  are  like,  my  niece  ?  I 
remember  you,  a  chubby  baby,  with  great  wondering  eyes — 
dark  blue,  or  grey,  I  think  they  were,  and  with  fair  bright 
hair,  curling  all  over  your  little  head ;  now  you  must  be  a 
young  lady,  actually  grown  up,  and  perhaps  engaged  to  be 
married !  You  ought  to  be  very,  very  pretty,  and  something 
more  than  pretty,  if  you  *  feature  your  mother,'  and  inherit 
her  exquisite  complexion ;  for  she  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
young  women  that  ever  came  out  to  experience  the  miseries 
of  the  plains.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  so  beautiful  a 
creature  as  my  Cousin  Llewellyn's  wife,  as  I  recollect  her, 
before  her  husband's  death. 

"  Now  you  will  understand  that  I  am  coming  home — how 
pleasant  the  word  looks  on  paper — in  about  three  months' 
time.  I  shall  sail  from  Bombay,  and  I  have  all  but  taken 
my  passage  in  a  first-rate  P.  and  O.  steamer.  Just  at 
present  I  am  at  Mussoorie  ;  in  a  fortnight's  time  I  shall  be 
at  Allahabad,  and  thence  I  shall  go  to  Calcutta,  for  I  have 
business  there  which  must  be  properly  completed;  and  then, 
having  made  my  final  salaam  at  Government  House,  I  shall 
turn  on  my  heel  and  *  make  tracks  '  for  Bombay,  travelling 
as  leisurely  as  time  will  permit,  so  that  I  may  take  pos- 
session of  my  berth  in  the  good  vessel  Bundelcund  at  the 
proper  date,  viz.,  the  14th  of  April.     Your  aunts,  who  have 
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been  so  kind  to  you,  will  not,  I  hope,  object  to  your  meet- 
ing me,  say,  at  Southampton ;  for  the  journey  will  be  but  a 
short  and  easy  one  for  you.  Though,  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  they  never  forgave  your  mother  for  her  clandestine 
marriage ;  they  were  very  indignant  at  her  alliance  with  the 
Wynnes,  who  are  good,  honest  Welsh  people,  but  not  folk 
of  any  account.  Of  course,  they  did  not  come  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  as  I  suppose  the  Wynterthorpes 
did ;  but  they  have  good  blood  in  their  veins,  good  old 
Cambrian  blood  notwithstanding.  Let  us  hope  the  aunts 
will  stretch  a  point,  and  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, and  receive  me  kindly  as  your  relative ;  and  perhaps  I 
had  better  tell  you,  .though  I  am  not  coming  back  to 
England  a  very  wealthy  man,  I  still  have  plenty  of  rupees, 
enough  to  enable  me  to  buy  a  nice  little  estate,  and  live 
handsomely  and  honourably  to  the  end  of  my  days.  Yes  > 
I  am  tolerably  well  off;  I  shall  be  beholden  to  no  man,  and 
to  no  woman,  though  I  am  not  exactly  a  millionaire,  a^ 
most  people  are  supposed  to  be  who  come  back  from  India 
after  a  sojourn  there  of  full  five-and-twenty  years. 

"  As  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  getting  you  something 
for  your  birthday,  I  enclose  a  cheque  for  ;;^ioo,  which  I 
wish  you  to  spend  just  as  you  like.  Buy  whatever  you 
choose  with  it,  or,  if  you  care  to  reserve  a  part  of  it  for 
another  opportunity,  pray  do  so.  Please  yourself,  and  you 
will  please  your  old  Indian  nunkey.  I  shall  bring  you  some 
very  pretty  things  from  Delhi ;  and  tell  your  aunts  I  am 
reserving  for  them  a  model  of  the  beautiful  Taj  of  Agra — 
that  *  dream  of  marble  *  which,  of  course,  they  know  all 
about.  I  have  bangles  for  you,  my  pretty  one,  and  a  big 
emerald,  and  sandal  wood  boxes  and  fans,  and  the  most 
exquisite  gold  necklet  that  you  can  possibly  imagine.  And 
there  are  shawls  for  all  of  you — what  the  ladies  call  *  loves- 
of  shawls ! '  And  I  have  some  tiger  skins,  too,  and  a 
splendid  leopard  skin,  of  which  I  mean  to  beg  your  Aunt 
Dorothy's  acceptance.  I  have  a  sort  of  brotherly  affection 
for  the  youngest  Miss  Wynterthorpe,  because  she  was  your 
mother's  favourite  sister,  and,  also,  because,  from  what  I 
have  gathered  from  your  letters,  she  has  been  really  kind 
and  good  to  my  little  woman  at  Netterley.     I  am  rather 
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afraid  of  the  elder  ladies.  I  fancy  them  very  stiff  and  stand- 
aloof  maidens,  with  a  very  decided  weakness  iox  pur  sang — 
the  bluest  of  blue  blood.  Perhaps  they  will  turn  up  their 
classic  noses  at  your  humble  Cambrian  kinsman  ;  but  I  hope 
they  will  not,  because  I  might  resent  it ;  I  am  afraid  I  am 
like  Hotspur,  and  have  fiery,  passionate  blood.  I  might 
grow  cross  and  crabbed  as  yellow-faced  nabobs  are  reported 
to  be  when  they  come  home  from  the  diamond  mines. 
And  I  want  us  all  to  be  happy,  and  free,  and  comfortable. 

"One  thing  more,  Etty.  When  I  have  attended  to  a  few 
little  matters  in  London  I  want  to  make  a  tour  amongst  the 
Welsh  mountains — my  own  mountains  !  for  I  always  think 
of  them  as  such,  though  I  have  not  seen  them  nor  trodden 
their  thymy,  fragrant  turf  since  I  was  a  boy.  Of  course,  the 
Himalayas  are  far  grander  than  the  Snowdon  Range. 
Snowdon  itself  is  nothing  to  Mount  Everest,  nor  is  Cader 
Idris  to  be  compared  with  Chimchinchinca — there's  a  jaw- 
breaking  word  for  you ! — and  I  am  half  afraid  I  have  for- 
gotten how  to  spell  it.  But,  though  far  less  grand  and 
awful,  I  think,  if  memory  serves  me,  *  my  own  mountains  ' 
are  by  far  the  loveliest.  I  mean  to  go  to  Llanfleck,  the 
'  lowly  vale  uplifted  high,'  where  your  father  and  I  were 
both  born,  and  where  I  believe  my  old  aunt  Winifred  still 
lives,  or  did  live,  two  summers  ago.  And  I  want  you  to  go 
with  me — I  do  hope  the  aunts  will  consent ;  perhaps  we 
may  all  go  together ;  who  knows  ? 

"  And  now,  Etty  dear,  good-bye  for  little  more  than  four 
months.  All  being  well,  I  shall  be  landing  about  the  end  of 
May ;  we  shall  make  a  quicker  passage  if  ever  they  do  cut 
through  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  as  it  is  predicted  that  they  will 
before  we  are  njany  years  older.  Look  out  for  the  Bundel- 
cund.  You  might  arrange  for  the  news  to  be  forwarded  to 
Wyntercombe  as  soon  as  she  is  signalled.  Being  of  age,  of 
course,  you  may  do  anything  that  is  not  contrary  to  law ; 
but  I  trust  the  aunts  will  not  seek  to  hinder  your  coming.  ,  I 
wish  one  of  them  might  chaperon  you,  though  you  could 
travel  those  few  miles  with  your  own  waiting-maid  only. 
Still,  I  like  young  ladies  to  be  amenable  to  the  powers  that 
be,  and  graciously  to  conform  themselves  to  all  ladylike 
proprieties.     Perhaps  '  Aunt  Dorothy '  may  see  her  way  to 
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accompany  you ;  the  elder  aunts  are  perhaps  rather  too  old 
and  too  precise  ;  I  always  think  of  them  as  quite  venerable 
ladies.  You  had  better  not  trouble  yourself  to  acknowledge 
this  letter,  as  I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  address  would  reach 
me.  Answer  me  by  word  of  mouth  when  we  meet  happily 
at  Southampton. — Your  affectionate  uncle, 

"Harry  Wynne." 

And  then  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  looked  at  each  other ;  and 
I  wondered,  not  a  little,  how  Aunt  Joanna  would  take  the 
advent  of  one  of  the  plebeian  race  of  the  Wynnes.  At  the 
same  time,  I  felt  that  the  prospect  pleased  me  in  no  small 
degree.  Uncle  Harry  was  one  of  my  o^ti  people — he  had 
Wynne  blood  in  his  veins,  and  I  had  longed  to  see  him  for 
years.  I  had,  of  course,  the  faintest  remembrance  only  of 
him  as  he  was  when  we  parted  seventeen  years  ago. 

'*Why,  he  will  be  here  almost  directly!"  said  Aunt 
Dorothy,  replying  to  my  silent  gaze  ;  "  what  a  blessing  that 
his  name  was  mentioned,  or  I  might  never  have  thought  of 
the  letter  till  he  confounded  me  by  walking  into  the  house. 
We  must  lose  no  time  in  talking  the  matter  over  with  Joanna; 
we  are  already  in  the  middle  of  May,  and — when  does  he 
say  we  are  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  the  Bundelcund  ?  " 

"  Towards  the  end  of  May  !  That  may  be  from  the  28th 
to  the  30th  of  the  month,  according  as  the  vessel  has  a  good 
passage ;  or  he  may  be  even  a  little  earlier.  Oh  !  what  will 
Aunt  Joanna  say  ?  " 

"Nothing  that  will  sound  unpleasantly  in  your  ears,  I 
hope.  Joanna  is  very  much  changed ;  I  am  half  inclined  to 
believe  that  she  will  rather  be  pleased  than  otherwise  at  the 
prospect  of  Mr.  Wynne's  visit  Of  course,  he  must  come  here 
the  first  thing ;  this  must  be  his  home  as  soon  as  he  lands 
at  Southampton." 

"  It  would  be  delightful  to  have  him  here  ;  but  wt'li  it  be, 
do  you  think  ?  I  can  scarcely  fancy  Aunt  Joanna  being  so 
very  complacent  as  to  abandon  so  many  cherished  prejudices. 
She  has  never  quite  forgiven  the  Wynnes  since  the  day  of 
my  mother's  departure." 

"  She  has  forgiven  a  great  deal  more  than  either  of  us 
could  have  thought  possible  a  year  ago ;  and  I— well !  I 
have  been  living  in  a  new  world  for  the  last  two  or  three 
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years,  since  that  night  dear  Martin  came  here  and  was 
treated  so  shamefully.  I  began  then  to  reason  about  things, 
and  to  suspect  that  the  Wynterthorpes  were  not  quite  the 
first  family  in  Christendom,  and  that  the  world  might  go  on 
just  as  well,  in  spite  of  our  extermination  or  disappearance 
from  the  best  society.  I  wonder  I  did  not  emulate  that 
young  lady,  who,  when  she  visited  people  of  a  lower  class 
than  her  own,  always  read  to  them  a  part  of  the  Book  of 
Kings,  and  tried  to  make  them  understand  that  her  descent 
was  intermediate  somewhere  between  King  Solomon  and 
Queen  Victoria.  There  is  Joanna  under  the  great  apple 
tree;  let  us  go  and  interview  her  without  any  more  ado.  The 
orchard  is  delightfully  shady,  and  I  will  carry  a  light  shawl  for 
you ;  you  must  not  run  any  risks  till  you  are  really  stronger." 

"  Well,  it  is  best  to  have  it  over  at  once,"  I  assented ;  for 
I  felt  that  I  had  lost  all  strength  to  combat  with  adverse 
circumstances,  although  they  might  be  the  veriest  trifles;  my 
nerves  had  got  so  utterly  unstrung  that  I  could  not  answer 
for  consequences,  if  they  were  anyhow  shaken.  I  could  no 
more  cope  with  suspense,  and  I  must  face  the  worst  without 
any  delay,  however  insignificant  and  unimportant  "the 
worst "  might  be. 

So  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  rose  together,  and  looked  towards 
the  leafy  orchard  where  we  could  just  discern  Aunt  Joanna 
sitting  on  a  garden-chair,  under  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
trees,  adjusting  her  spectacles  and  contemplating  her  knit- 
ting. She  was  actually  knitting  a  lace-like  antimacassar, 
intended  as  a  little  present  for  Mrs.  Soames  ;  the  very  fact 
of  her  being  so  employed  testified  to  the  almost  incredible 
alteration  which  had  passed  over  her. 

Aunt  Dorothy  wrapped  me  in  one  of  her  own  delicate 
fleecy  shawls,  and  together  we  found  our  way  to  the  orchard. 
**  Coming  out  this  sweet  soft  morning  ?"  said  Aunt  Joanna ; 
**  this  is  so  sheltered  a  nook,  and  the  air  is  so  warm,  I  really 
think  it  cannot  do  any  of  us  any  harm.*' 

"  No,"  returned  Aunt  Dorothy ;  "  I  think,  on  the  contrary, 
we  shall  be  all  the  better  for  it,  and  you  know  Dr.  Dell  laid 
much  stress  upon  Esther  taking  all  the  air  she  could,  with- 
out being  fatigued.  But,  Joanna,  we  came — or,  rather,  I 
came,  to  make  a  confession ;  I  have  committed  an  awful 
act  of  stupidity." 
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"  I  did  not  know  you  were  ever  stupid,  Dolly ;  what  is 
the  matter  now  ?  " 

'*The  matter  is  that  I  have  been  abominably  negligent, 
forgetting — or  rather  *  not  thinking,*  as  the  maids  say  when 
they  leave  something  undone  that  they  ought  to  have  done, 
or  vice  versa.  Of  course,  I  am  extremely  displeased  with 
them,  and  accept  no  kind  of  excuse.  So  now  I  will  not 
excuse  myself;  but,  Joanna,  when  Esther  was  very  ill  one 
day,  full  three  months  ago,  an  Indian  letter  was  given  into 
my  hands,  and  I  foolishly  put  it  away  into  my  secret  drawer, 
in  the  walnut  secretary  in  my  room,  and — and — forgot  all 
about  it  till  the  mention  of  Mr.  Wynne^s  name  recalled  it  to 
my  memory.  It  was  about  the  loth  or  12  th  of  February,  / 
thinks  and  I  have  never  once  thought  of  it  from  that  day  to 
this,  nor  have  I  even  looked  at  the  drawer." 

*'  Well,  no  great  harm  is  done,  I  daresay ;  Mr.  Wynne's 
letters  are  never  very  important,  and  they  come  only  once  a 
year.     Esther  will  not  mind." 

'*  But  this  letter  is  important,  extremely  so.  Mr.  Wynne 
is  coming  home,  and  almost  immediately." 

And  then  between  us,  we  told  Aunt  Joanna  all  about  it, 
and  finally  gave  her  my  uncle's  letter  to  read  for  herself. 
She  read  it  very  carefully,  the  latter  part  she  went  over 
twice ;  when  she  had  quite  finished  with  it  she  folded  it  up, 
and  returned  it  to  me.  At  first  she  looked  very  grave,  and 
I  began  to  be  afraid  she  was  going  to  be  displeased  in  the 
old  fashion.  But,  after  a  moment,  she  sighed,  and  address- 
ing me,  said,  "Well,  child !  are  you  glad ? " 

"  Yes,  aunt,  I  am  very  glad ;  that  is,  if  you  are  not  sorry.'' 

"  No,  I  am  not  sorry,"  she  replied,  slowly;  "  I  have  come, 
of  late,  to  see  some  things  quite  differently  from  the  light  in 
which  I  once  saw  them.  Of  course  you  must  go  to  South- 
ampton to  meet  your  uncle,  and  you,  Dorothy,  must  accom- 
pany her." 

"  And — are  we  to  bring  him  here  f  "  I  asked. 

"  Certainly  !  Wyntercombe  must  be  his  home  when  he 
first  arrives,  and  I  think  the  idea  of  our  visiting  North 
Wales  during  the  summer  is  a  most  excellent  one ;  it  is 
quite  time  that  Esther  saw  something  of  her  Cambrian 
relatives.     If  nobody  objects,  we  will  all  visit  Llanfleck." 
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**  How  shall  we  find  out  exactly  when  the  Bundelcund  is 
due  in  port  ?  "  inquired  Aunt  Dorothy. 

"  Oh,  that  is  easily  managed,"  said  Aunt  Joanna ;  "  we 
will  get  Mr.  Soames  or  Sydney  to  find  out  all  about  it ;  it 
can  be  arranged  that  we  shall  be  telegraphed,  as  soon  as  the 
vessel  is  sighted,  or  signalled,  or  whatever  the  order  may  be ; 
Sydney  Soames  knows  everything  about  the  P.  and  O. 
steamers,  and  he  will  do  what  we  ask." 

And  thus  it  was  settled ;  and  I  sat  down  in  my  room,  and 
pondered  over  the  singularity  of  my  being  brought  into  in- 
tercourse with  another  second  cousin,  who,  however,  had 
always  been  to  me — ever  since  my  babyhood — "Uncle 
Harry  Wynne." 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

SAFE   IN    PORT. 

"  Father,  I  would  not  dare  to  choose 
A  longer  life,  an  earlier  death." 

OF  course,  the  Bundelcund  ^^z.^  not  expected  as  the 
Water  Witch  had  been  ;  nevertheless,  the  next  few 
days  brought  their  expectations  and  their  anxieties,  and  I 
wondered  every  morning  whether,  before  the  evening  came, 
news  would  reach  us  of  the  looked-fof  Indian  steamer. 

Almost  before  we  were  ready  for  it,  the  telegram  we  had 
arranged  for  arrived ;  the  Bundelcund  was  off  Plymouth, 
and  would  be  due  within  a  few  hours  in  Southampton 
Water.  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  at  once  prepared  ourselves 
for  our  brief  expedition.  It  was  settled  that  we  should 
sleep  at  the  hotel,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  vessel  as 
soon  as  she  came  into  port,  and  Aunt  Joanna  herself  in- 
structed Hudson  to  be  in  attendance  on  us.  That  expe- 
rienced functionary  had  of  late  made  the  discovery  that 
Miss  Dorothy  was  to  take  rank  as  joint  mistress  of  Wynter- 
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combe,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  good  policy  to  ignore  the 
claims  of  Miss  Esther.  But  Miss  IsabePs  perversity  had 
evidently  impressed  Mr.  Hudson  very  deeply,  and  he  felt 
that  his  old  mistress  was  culpably  inconsiderate  when  she 
ordered  him  to  assist  in  welcoming  so  obnoxious  and  so 
contemptible  a  member  of  society  as  Mr.  Harry  Wynne. 
Both  Prim  and  Hudson — as  I  knew  long  afterwards — 
resented  most  bitterly  "poor  Miss  Wynterthorpe's  weak- 
ness/* and  did  not  scruple  to  express  their  pious  conviction 
of  the  direct  interposition  of  Heaven  when  the  grqat  afflic- 
tion of  my  life  came  upon  me. 

However,  our  ancient  retainers  knew  better  than  to  resist 
openly  the  turn  of  the  tide ;  my  Aunt  Joanna,  though  far 
less  imperious  than  formerly,  was  in  no  wise  inclined  to 
abate  one  whit  of  her  lawful  prerogative ;  and  that  Hudson 
and  Prim  likewise  were  unwillingly  obliged  to  confess  to 
themselves  and  to  each  other.  So  within  two  hours  of  the 
arrival  of  Sydney  Soames's  telegram,  we  were  on  our  way  to 
Bishop  Basing  Station,  our  nearest  point  of  junction  with 
the  railway.  Hudson  sat  gloomily  upon  the  box  with 
Darke,  every  feature  protesting  against  the  humiliation  he 
had  to  put  up  with  ;  nevertheless,  we  knew  what  his  instruc- 
tions were,  and  that,  so  commanded,  he  would  not  fail  to 
do  his  duty  by  '*  his  younger  ladies." 

Less  than  an  hour's  journey  brought  us  to  the  busy 
hotel,  where  several  people  besides  ourselves  were  preparing 
themselves  to  greet  expected  arrivals  from  the  East.  The 
Bundelcund^  we  were  at  once  informed,  was  somewhere  in 
the  offing,  and  the  tug-boat,  to  tow  her  into  harbour,  was 
already  setting  forth.  The  vessel  would  anchor  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  Hudson  would  be  on  board  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Wynne,  and  hand  him  the  note 
entrusted  to  him. 

It  was  the  28th  of  May,  and  the  evenings  were  long  and 
light ;  the  moon,  too,  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  Aunt 
Dorothy  proposed — or  I  proposed  it ;  I  scarcely  know 
which — that  we  should  take  a  walk  in  the  purple  gloaming, 
away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ugly  and  noisy  docks, 
into  the  pleasant  suburb  "  Above  Bar,"  with  which  we  were 
familiarly  acquainted.     So,  with  our  trusty  squire  in  attend- 
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ance,  we  started  for  the  unwonted  promenade;  We  went 
up  the  High  Street,  where  most  of  the  shops  were  closing ; 
past  the  ancient  church  of  the  Holy  Rood,  past  St. 
Lawrence's,  past  All  Saints*,  with  its  sealed  catacombs,  and, 
further  on,  past  the  Congregational  Church  of  historical 
memory  and  association  with  the  world-wide,  celebrated  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts,  of  pious  memory,  till  we  reached  the  rural 
shades  of  the  leafy  Western  Park,  where,  in  the  deepening 
twilight,  we  found  a  seat  that  tempted  us  to  take  a  few 
minutes*  rest. 

Hudson  remained  at  a  respectful  distance,  so  that  we  felt 
ourselves  by  no  means  in  solitude  under  the  umbrageous 
trees,  although  the  clocks  in  the  town  were  striking  the 
hour  of  nine,  and  the  clear  moonbeams  were  throwing 
broad  silvery  slants  upon  the  darkening  water  far  below. 
Aunt  Dorothy  was  in  unwonted  spirits ;  our  being  alone 
together,  so  free  from  any  restraint,  and  in  such  unusual 
circumstances,  was  a  delightful  novelty  that  made  her  quite 
elated — indeed,  it  was  a  rare  treat  to  us  both  to  escape  for 
a  few  hours  ifrom  the  monotonous  routine  of  Wynterthorpe, 
and  please  only  our  own  fancy.  Of  course,  it  was  good  to 
have  Hudson  within  call,  should  any  presumptuous  stranger 
venture  to  accost  us  in  such  unprecedented  incognito;  but 
we  almost  wished  that  his  tall,  substantial  shadow  fell 
elsewhere  than  on  the  pleasant  greensward  of  the  Western 
Park. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Esther?"  said  my  Aunt 
presently.  "  Wondering  what  this  pseudo-MncXt  of  yours 
will  be  like,  and  at  what  hour  to-morrow  morning  he  will 
be  with  us  ?  " 

**No,"  I  said,  somewhat  sadly;  "I  am  thinking  of  that 
which  will  never  be  again  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  It 
was  one  of  our  plans,  you  know,  to  come  down  here — you 
and  I,  if  it  might  be  permitted — to  meet  dear  Martin  when 
he  landed.     Now,  that  is  all  over ! " 

"  I  forgot,  dear,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  very  gently ;  "  I 
am  afraid  the  sight  of  the  salt  water  is  a  pain  to  you." 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  I  answered ;  "  but  I  will  try  to  remember 
only  the  sweetness  of  the  reunion  that  will  be  ours  one 
day  in  God's  good  time  in  the  land  where  there  is  *no 
more  sea/" 
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"I  shall  miss  the  sea  in  heaven,  I  think,  Esther.  I 
have  always  loved  its  freshness  and  the  solemn  sound  of 
its  mighty  waters.  At  any  rate,  there  will  be  the  *  sea  of 
glass '  before  the  throne." 

"That  is  one  of  the  things  Martin  and  I  talked  about 
once,  almost  three  years  ago,"  I  replied;  **and  Lady 
Rachel  was  saying  something  on  the  question  of  *no 
more  sea  *  only  the  other  day." 

"  She  believes  in  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,  she  does  not ;  neither  did  Martin.  The  sea,  in 
olden  time,  meant  separation  and  sorrow,  especially  to  the 
Jews,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  waters,  save  their 
own  inland  lakes,  and  nothing  whatever  of  navigation.  The 
sea  to  them  was  mysterious — awful ! — something  that  bore 
away  to  unknown  shores  those  they  loved  and  trusted, 
never  to  return.  The  weird  legends  of  mythology  taught 
them  only  to  dread  the  pathless  ways  of  the  great  deep ;  in 
Holy  Writ  it  is  always  spoken  of  with  dread  and  fear.  But 
I  feel  sure  that  the  sea  of  Scripture  is  purely  symbolical ; 
it  meant  trouble,  loss,  mystery,  separation,  and  trouble ;  it 
meant  something  shadowy  and  dark — a  world  of  mists  and 
dangers  and  tempests.  The  sea  with  its  sparkle  and  bright- 
ness is  like  a  beautiful  siren — while  the  sun  shines  it  is 
one  of  the  grandest,  gladdest  things  in  creation  ;  but  anon 
the  storm-cloud  lowers,  the  heavens  gather  blackness,  the 
resisriess  wind  arises,  the  billows  rage  and  beat  upon  the 
shore,  and  then  the  gallant  ships  with  their  precious  human 
freight  go  down,  and  wrecks  strew  the  rocky  beach.  In  the 
better  world  to  which  we  hasten  this  will  never  be ;  there  is 
no  death  there,  no  parting,  no  sin  or  sorrow ;  and  the  sea, 
as  we  know  it  on  this  changeful  earth,  is  emblematical  of  all 
these." 

"  It  may  be  so,  my  dear.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  con- 
sidered the  subject  I  have  been  quite  content  to  take  the 
letter  of  the  word,  caring,  perhaps,  too  little  for  the  spirit 
There  will  certainly  be  *  no  more  sea  *  of  strife,  or  storm,  or 
trouble  in  heaven  ;  but,  after  all,  Esther,  how  little  we  know 
of  the  place  we  call  heaven  1 " 

"  Very  little,  auntie.  But  do  you  not  think  heaven  is 
rather  a  condition  than  a  place  ?    A  great  many  people  in 
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ordinary  life  would  be  extremely  unhappy  in  the  heaven 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  anticipate.  Golden  streets, 
pearly  gates,  ceaseless  hymns  of  praise,  even  the  Hallelujah 
ChoruSy  without  any  end,  would  be  very  wearying  to  most 
of  us."  ^ 

"  I  wonder  what  we  really  shall  do  in  heaven  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  fancy ;  only  we  know,  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  that  we  shall  see  His  face,  and  His 
servants  shall  serve  Him." 

"But  suppose  they  have  not  taken  His  service  here 
below ;  suppose  they  have  never  enlisted  under  the  King's 
banner ;  how  will  it  be,  then  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  I  cannot  answer  you ;  who  can  ?  If  the  King's 
service  has  not  been  their  delight  on  earth,  how  shall  it  be 
in  the  world  to  come  ?  For  I  do  not  believe,  and  Lady 
Rachel  does  not  believe,  that  deaths  the  death  of  the  body, 
will  work  any  miraculous  change  upon  our  souls.  Even 
religious  people,  I  am  convinced,  talk  a  great  deal  of  utter 
nonsense  about  heaven ;  we  may  wear  actual  crowns  of  gold, 
we  may  play  upon  real  golden  harps,  and  we  may  have 
palms  to  wave — who  can  tell  ?  But  crowns,  and  harps,  and 
palms  of  glory  do  not  constitute  happiness ;  they  are  mere 
adjuncts  to  enjoyment.  It  seems  to  me — indeed,  I  am  sure 
of  it — that  the  true  bliss  of  the  life  to  come  will  consist  of 
being  for  ever  with  the  Lord ;  doing  His  work  continually, 
praising  Him  and  serving  Him,  as  we  have  never  served 
and  praised  Him  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  There  with 
Him,  with  the  King  in  His  beauty,  we  shall  be  ^satisfied* ; 
for  we  shall  awake  with  His  likeness,  and  in  His  presence  is 
fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  evermore." 

"  Still,  I  cannot  help  wishing  sometimes  that  I  knew 
certainly  what  is  preparing  for  us  in  that  better  world  beyond. 
What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  say  that  we  must  look  only  for  the  joy  of  being  with 
the  Lord ;  that  we  must  trust  Him  for  Eternity  as  well  as 
for  Time ;  that  we  must  be  quite  content  to  trust  and  wait 
for  what  He  will  give  us  when  we  pass  the  gates  of  death. 
Only,  I  am  more  and  more  certain  that  heaven  must  begin 
below  in  our  hearts  and  lives,  or  we  shall  fail  to  find  our- 
selves *  satisfied,*  even  when  we  walk  the  golden  streets  of 
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the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  A  long  life  of  discontent  and 
selfishness  must  unfit  any  one  for  the  better  and  higher  life. 
It  is  folly,  and  worse  than  folly,  to  say,  '  Thy  will  he  done!' 
and,  at  the  same  time,  pour  out  a  torrent  of  complaints 
about  the  trivial  circumstances  of  our  lot ;  there  are  people 
— Mr.  Soames's  pastor  was  saying  it  the  other  evening— 
who  cry  out  at  the  summer's  heat  and  the  winter's  cold,  who 
will  murmur  for  an  hour  if  even  an  insect  torments  them; 
and  how  shall  they  be  meet  for  heaven  9  " 

**  How,  indeed  !  Let  us  try  to  obey  the  Divine  injunction, 
*  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls.'  But  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  try  poor  Hudson's  patience  sorely  if  we  linger  here 
any  longer ;  he  must  be  weary  by  this  time  of  contemplating 
the  ships  and  the  distant  sea ;  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
returning  to  our  hotel." 

Hudson,  apparently,  was  studying  astronomy,  by  watching 
the  pale  stars  that  shone  out  in  the  deepening  summer 
twilight ;  he  took  his  position  behind  us  with  evident  alacrity 
as  we  rose  and  turned  ourselves  towards  the  town.  I  dare 
say  he  wanted  his  supper,  and  he  did  not  forget— though 
I  am  afraid  we  did — that  he  had  to  be  stirring  in  the 
morning,  almost  with  the  dawn. 

We  did  not  enjoy  our  repose  at  the  South- Western  Hotel, 
for  we  heard  sounds  without  during  all  the  summer  night- 
cranks  and  capstans,  and  heavy  trucks,  and  rushes  of  steam, 
and  steam  whistles  disturbed  our  rest  through  the  brief  hours 
of  darkness  ;  and  when  we  slept,  at  last,  we  were  haunted, 
both  of  us,  by  the  most  ridiculous  dreams,  and  oppressed 
with  a  sort  of  nightmare,  in  which  natural  and  unnatural 
phenomena  were  strangely  blended.  We  were  glad  to  see 
the  sunrise,  and  we  hastened  to  dress,  and  take  up  our  posi- 
tion in  the  sitting-room,  the  windows  of  which  commanded 
a  view  of  all  arrivals.  We  watched  and  watched,  for  the 
world,  early  as  it  was,  was  all  astir  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Southampton  Docks.  Hudson,  we  learned,  had  left  the 
hotel  in  a  little  boat  almost  before  it  was  light.  He  was  not 
alone,  for  there  were  several  persons  in  the  house  who  had 
friends  on  board  the  Bundelcundy  so  the  sleepy  waiter  assured 
us  as  he  busied  himself  in  setting  the  table  for  early  break- 
fast.    We  wondered  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  South 
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Western "  ever  went  comfortably  and  conscientiously  to 
sleep ;  whether  they  ever  knew  the  blessing  of  a  long  night's 
unbroken  rest 

At  last  the  man  showed  us  the  Bundelcund^  lying  at 
anchor  not  very  far  from  the  shore,  with  the  morning 
sunbeams  on  her  streaming  pennons,  and  a  crowd  of  little 
boats  about  her  mighty  keel.  People  were  waving  their 
hands  and  their  hats  to  those  on  deck,  ladders  were  let 
down,  men  swarmed  up  and  down  the  vessel's  side,  and 
we  could  soon  perceive  that  the  passengers  were  commenc- 
ing to  debark.  But  still,  half-anrhour  elapsed  before,  out  of 
the  throng  beneath  our  windows,  we  beheld  Hudson, 
travelling-bag  in  hand,  pushing  his  way  in  the  wake  of  a 
stranger,  who  was  undoubtedly  our  expected  Indian  fi^iend. 

Another  minute  and  he  was  in  the  room,  being  formally 
announced  by  Hudson  as  **  Mr.  Harry  Owen  Wynne  " — the 
full  name  inscribed  on  my  uncle's  card 

"  And  this  is  Esther?  "  he  said,  as  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I 
stood  a  little  apart  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  ;  **  but 
I  need  not  inquire — you  are  the  living  image  of  your  mother, 
my  dear,  only  perhaps  rather  taller.  And  this  lady  is  one  of 
your  aunts  ?  " 

Of  course,  I  introduced  Aunt  Dorothy,  and  Uncle  Harry, 
after  due  civilities  had  been  exchanged,  observed  that  he 
should  have  known  us  both,  for  I  w^s  not  only  my  mother's 
representative,  but  Miss  Dorothy  wonderfully  resembled  her 
sister  Isabel,  as  she  would  have  been  had  she  survived  a 
few  more  years. 

As  for  Uncle  Harry  himself,  he  was  quite  an  elderly 
man,  sunburnt,  darkly  sallow,  and  grey-haired. 

He  must  have  been  handsome  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
I  determined,  before  the  climate  of  India  had  injured  his 
digestion  and  ruined  his  complexion.  He  had  large,  soft, 
dark  eyes,  fine,  regular  features,  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  strangely  sweet.  It  needed  only  a  glance 
to  assure  me  that  my  unknown  kinsman  was  a  good  man 
and  true.  I  had  felt  just  a  little  apprehensive  of  this  first 
meeting  with  the  man  whom  I  had  called  "  uncle  *'  so  many 
years,  and  who  claimed  to  be  my  nearest  paternal  relative. 
I  knew  at  once  that  I  had  found,  not  a  cousin  first  or 
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second,  but  a  real  uncle^  who  would  be  to  me  as  a  father  so 
long  as  we  both  lived. 

He  had  made  his  morning  toilet  before  quitting  his  cabin, 
so  he  was  quite  ready  for  the  substantial  breakfast  that 
was  ordered ;  tea  and  coffee  and  hot  dishes  appeared  upon 
the  table  almost  before  our  greetings  were  concluded. 
Uncle  Harry  seemed  in  no  wise  averse  to  attacking  them, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Hudson  regarded  him  ap- 
provingly, and  waited  upon  him  with  his  most  deferential 
air.  Mr.  Wynne  was  undoubtedly  a  gentleman,  he  told 
Prim  afterwards,  and,  he  should  say,  "  had  got  blood,  blue 
blood,  in  his  veins,  although  he  happened  to  be  a 
Welshman!" 

Of  course,  we  had  plenty  to  say  for  ourselves,  all  three  of 
us,  and  we  sat  long  over  our  breakfast  We  had  laid  down 
our  knives  and  forks,  and  Uncle  Harry  was  crumbling  a 
superfluous  slice  of  cold  toast,  when  he  ventured  to  inquire 
for  whom  we  were  in  mourning  ? 

"  For  my  sister  Bertha,"  replied  Aunt  Dorothy ;  "  we  lost 
her  just  a  year  ago,  and,  of  course,  the  sad  news  ought  to 
have  been  forwarded  to  you ;  but  somehow  we  did  not 
remember  foreign  friends,  and  Esther  had  a  great  anxiety  of 
her  own  which  caused  her  to  forget  everything  else." 

"  Indeed  !  *'  said  my  uncle.  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  I 
hope  the  cause  for  my  niece's  solicitude  has  been  happily 
dispelled  long  ere  this  ?  " 

"The  solicitude  has  ceased,  indeed,"  said  Aunt 
Dorothy,  replying,  for  me,  for  she  perceived  that  I  was  quite 
incapable  of  giving  any  explanation.  •*  I  grieve  to  say 
that  the  anxiety  terminated  but  too  sadly.  Esther  has 
lost  a  very  dear  friend,  whom  I  also  deeply  regret;  she 
will  tell  you  all  about  it,  or  I  will  presently,  Mr.  Wynne." 

At  this  reference  to  my  dear  Martin  I  felt  the  tears 
suddenly  overflow ;  Aunt  Dorothy  gave  me  a  glance  that  I 
knew  suggested  my  retirement  for  an  interval,  while  she  told 
the  story  to  my  uncle  ;  so  I  made  good  my  retreat  to  the 
bedroom  close  at  hand,  and  waited  there  till  I  felt  more 
composed,  and  till  I  imagined  that  the  painful  tale  must  be 
completed.  I  did  not  shed  many  tears  in  those  sorrowful 
days ;  I  had  wept  but  little  from  the  very  first ;  the  fountain 
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of  my  tears  seemed  to  be  dried  up,  and  a  dead,  cold  despair 
sat  at  my  heart  and  hindered  its  free  beating.  It  was  one 
of  the  things  I  had  dreaded,  having  to  disclose  my  sorrows 
to  any  one,  and  I  was  thankful  to  find  that  Aunt  Dorothy 
was  willing  to  take  the  duty  on  herself.  When,  after  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  absence,  I  came  back  to  the  sitting- 
room,  I  felt  that  all  had  been  said  that  needed  to  be  said, 
and  my  uncle  knew  that  I  had  been  passing  through  the 
deep  waters  of  bereavement,  and  that  I  was  no  longer  the 
bright,  happy  girl  that  I  had  been  only  a  few  months  before 
— that  I  might  be  again  nevermore. 

For  I  think  I  was  only  just  then  beginning  to  realise  my 
bitter  lot  During  my  illness,  and  during  the  tardy  con- 
valescence that  followed,  I  had  been,  as  it  were,  benumbed ; 
I  sat  for  hours,  idly  dreaming  of  the  past,  even  hoping 
against  hope,  and  only  half  believing  that  my  beloved  one 
was  gone  for  ever  from  this  earth.  I  used  to  awake  from 
my  troubled  sleep,  with  a  sense  of  misery  pressing  upon 
me — a  conviction  that  something  terrible,  I  knew  not  what, 
had  passed  over  the  spirit  of  my  dream,  and  left  me  com- 
panionless.  Besides,  I  was  conscious  of  .severe  illness,  and 
I  was  weaker  and  weaker  as  the  dreary  days  and  hours 
glided  by;  and  I  thought,  with  many  another  who  has 
suffered  loss,  that  I  was  going  to  die.  I  did  not,  would  not, 
believe  that  I  was  destined  to  come  back  to  the  earthly  life 
whose  confines  I  had  been  treading  so  long,  from  the  thres- 
hold over  which  I  had  nearly  taken  the  irrevocable  step — 
oh,  how  weary  I  felt  of  all  beneath  the  skies ! 

I  believe  it  was  Uncle  Harry's  coming  that  first  aroused 
me  from  the  stupor  into  which  I  had  insensibly  fallen. 
Something  quite  fresh,  something  unexpected,  had  come  to 
disperse  the  shadow  under  which  my  spirit  lay,  and  to  make 
me  feel  that  my  interest  in  the  world  about  me  had  not 
entirely  ceased.  Any  way,  it  was  growing  clear  to  me  that, 
whether  I  would  have  it  so  or  not,  life's  duties  yet  awaited 
me,  and  that  I  must,  however  unwilling,  address  myself  to 
their  performance. 

There  was  no  reason  why  we  should  linger  at  South- 
amjHon.  We  had  telegraphed — or  rather  Hudson  had 
done  it  for  us  wh  le  we  sat  over  our  breakfast  —to  Wynter- 
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combe,  and  we  knew  that  Aunt  Joanna  was  expecting  us. 
Uncle  Harry  would  make  no  plans  till  he  could  talk  them 
over  with  us,  but  a  very  few  words  showed  us  that  his  heart 
was  set  upon  his  native  home,  and  that  it  was  his  wish  we 
should  all  go  together  to  visit  the  mountain  valley  of  quiet 
Llanfleck — Llanfleck,  high  up  among  the  hills,  and  yet 
under  their  mighty  shadow — Llanfleck,  where  still  lived  the 
aged  mother  of  my  own  father,  and  of  Uncle  Harry,  who 
had  know  no  other  mother  save  the  noble  wife  and  widow 
of  David  Wynne,  the  faithful  village  pastor.  Yes ;  I  longed 
to  see  Winifred  Wynne,  my  own  grandmother,  whose  face 
I  had  never  seen,  whose  voice  I  had  never  heard 

After  all,  there  is  an  everlasting  spring  in  youth — an 
innate  elasticity  that  bounds  anew  at  the  idea  of  fresh  expe- 
riences ;  and  it  has  pleased  our  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy, 
to  order  our  lives  so  that  it  shall  be  so.  Now  that  I  am  no 
longer  young  I  can  appreciate  the  full  blessedness  of  the 
precious  promise  :  **They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength.  They  shall  mount  up  with  wings,  as 
eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  they  shall 
walk,  and  not  faint." 

"  Thy  youth  is  renewed,  like  the  eagle's ! "  And  if  youth, 
with  all  its  vigour,  its  gladness,  and  its  lofty  aspirations, 
comes  but  once  in  an  earthly  life-time,  there  is  yet  another 
and  a  far  more  glorious  world  to  come,  to  which  the  thing 
we  call  Death  is  but  the  portal,  a  world  where  "  everlasting 
spring  abides  " ! 

There,  His  servants  shall  serve  Him  ;  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  weariness,  nor  pain,  nor  sadness;  and  sorrow  and 
sighing  shall  flee  away. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

WAITING — STILL. 

*'  At  evening  time  there  shall  be  light. 
For  God  hath  spoken — it  must  be ; 

Fear,  doubt,  and  anguish  take  their  flight, 
His  glor}^  now  is  ris'n  on  me ; 

Thine  ej^s  shall  His  salvation  see — 
'Tis  evening  time,  and  there  u  light  !  " 

T  T  NCLE  HARRY  was  quite  willing  to  continue  his  jour- 
y^  ney  without  loss  of  time,  and  soon  after  eleven  we 
were  on  our  way  to  Netterley.  We  found  the  carriage  wait- 
ing us  at  Bishop  Basing  station^  and  Aunt  Joanna  was  in  it, 
ready  to  bid  her  guest  welcome  to  his  own  country  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  could  see  that  my  uncle,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
■old  school,  especially  as  regarded  intercourse  with  ladies, 
made  a  most  favourable  impression  upon  Miss  Wynterthorpe 
of  Wyntercombe,  My  kinsman's  conversation  evidently 
pleased  her ;  his  manners,  deferential,  without  being  at  all 
obsequious,  delighted  her  immensely. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  quoth  Aunt  Joanna,  when  we  were  all 
upstairs  together  in  Aunt  Dorothy's  room,  chatting  over  our 
little  expedition  before  we  went  to  dress  for  dinner — '*  yes, 
Esther,  your  uncle  is  a  remarkably  pleasant  person.  He 
has  evidently  been  in  very  good  society — the  best  Indian 
society  no  doubt,  and  his  manners  are  really  charming.  His 
conversation,  too,  is  most  agreeable ;  I  can  perceive  that  he 
has  been  to  Government  House  pretty  frequently.  He  is 
really  quite  a  finished  gentleman, — a  citizen  of  the  world,  yet 
not  in  the  least  cynical ;  on  the  contrary,  extremely  amiable, 
7' should  say." 

"  His  letters  have  already  been  most  kind,  as  you  know. 
Aunt  Joanna." 

"  Very  kind,  my  dear,  and  letters  go  for  a  good  deal,  but 
one  never  learns  to  know  the  writer  till  one  meets  him  face 
to  face  ;  an  hour's  informal  conversation  makes  two  people, 
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that  is,  if  they  are  at  all  en  rapport^  more  intimate,  more  in 
sympathy  with  each  other,  than  half  a  life-time  of  correspon- 
dence. Mr.  Wynne's  epistles  were  always  very  pleasant, 
and,  on  the  whole,  frank  and  unreserved  I  find  him  quite 
as  pleasant  and  quite  as  frank  as  his  letters ;  I  am  sure  he 
is  a  sincere  person." 

"Yes,  he  is  sincere,  I  am  sure,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,, 
musingly.  "  He  is  tnUy  a  man  of  his  word — a  man  whose 
faith  may^be  relied  on;  I  had  not  spoken  with  him  five 
minutes  before  I  knew  that  I  could  trust  him.  There  is 
something  about  him  that  I  can  hardly  describe — something 
of  that  transparency  of  character  that  is  so  utterly  charming. 
And  yet  he  does  not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve." 

"  By  no  means ;  he  has  opinions  of  his  own,  too,  and 
knows  how  to  hold  them.  He  had  not  the  least  hesitation 
in  avowing  himself  a  pronounced  Liberal  in  politics,  though 
I  told  him  we  were  all  ingrain  Conservatives  of  the  old  Tory 
school  I  never  thought  a  Liberal  could  converse  so  wel2 
and  so  sensibly — he  most  agreeably  surprised  me.  Dear 
Bertha  would  not  have  agreed  with  him,  of  course — at  least, 
I  think  not ;  but  I  am  sure  she  would  have  thoroughly  en- 
joyed our  little  talk  about  things  in  general  this  morning ; 
Mr.  Wynne  is  so  very  well  informed ;  he  has  read  widely, 
as  is  evident,  and  then  he  has  seen  so  much  of  the  world" 

**  Which  we  have  not,"  returned  Aunt  Dorothy.  "  I  am 
beginning  to  be  convinced,  Joanna,  that  we  Wynterthorpes 
of  Wyntercombe  are  all  terribly  behind  the  age.  Conserva- 
tism of  a  certain  kind  is  very  good,  I  am  sure ;  but  we  have 
carried  our  conservatism  to  the  verge  of  foolishness ;  we  are 
believing  in  a  thousand  things  just  because  our  ancestors 
believed  them  before  us.  We  are  going  in  ruts — on  a  sort 
of  universal  tramway,  from  which  there  is  no  divergence, 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Jt  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  overlooked  the  patent  fact  that  times  must  and  do 
change,  and  that  men  and  women  must  change  with  them — 
unless  they  intend  to  be  distanced  in  the  race  of  life — unless 
they  obstinately  refuse  the  progress  of  humanity." 

"  Progress  !  Yes ;  progress  is  a  good  thing,  and  not  to 
be  ignored,"  replied  Aunt  Joanna,  thoughtfully ;  "  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  far  one  is  to  go ;  wholesome  progress  so  easily 
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becomes  impulsive,  unreasoning  haste.  The  love  of  change 
is  fast  growing  into  a  vice.  Progress,  if  unchecked,  may- 
lead  to  moral  and  social  earthqua3:es ;  Liberalism  may  de- 
velop into  licence." 

**  I  should  say  it  is  not  good  to  go  to  extremes  too  sud- 
denly, Joanna.  I  have  been  thinking  lately  that  half  the 
evils  of  the  world  come  of  unevenly  balanced  characters. 
Virtues  standing  alone,  and  cultivated  exclusively,  have  a 
sad  knack  of  turning  into  foibles,  or  even  something  rather 
worse.  I  believe  it  is  Miss  Sewell  who  tells  us  that  we  must 
not  only  keep  our  faults  under,  our  evil  propensities  in  sub- 
jection, but  that  we  must  try,  at  least,  to  keep  our  virtues 
even  !  ". 

'*  Well,  I  suppose  exaggerated  virtues  may  easily  become 
vices.  Thus  economy,  if  unduly  cultivated,  may  degenerate 
into  parsimony  and  niggardliness  ;  a  person  recklessly  gener- 
ous may  become  a  spendthrift.  The  lesson  should  be  that 
one  we  learnt  in  our  school-room  days,  when  we  had  to  write 
copies  in  copy-books  from  *  copy  slips  ' ;  one  of  them,  as  I 
remember  very  well,  was  *  Avoid  extremes^  to  be  written  in 
text-hand" 

"I  remember  it  very  well,  and  so  does  Esther,  for  we 
educated  her  very  much  on  our  own  pattern.  The  advice 
is  good,  certainly,  although  it  does  savour  of  what  I  have 
heard  called  *  copy-book  morality.*  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
sober  sense,  I  am  sure,  in  aphorisms,  what  are  commonly 
Q,z}^tA  proverbs  ;  but  I  can  see  that  nearly  all  of  them  may- 
be too  strenuously  insisted  on,  and  each  one  must  have,  or 
should  have,  its  corresponding  text  of  doctrine  tending  in  an 
opposite  direction.  There  are  very  few  sayings  to  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  exception  cannot  be  taken." 

"You  are  becoming  quite  philosophical,  Dorothy." 

"  I  think  we  shall  all  be  the  better  for  a  little  more  sound 
philosophy,  Joanna,  for  philosophy  may  generally  be  inter- 
preted as  common-sense  on  ordinary  subjects.  I  have  learndd^ 
or  rather  I  am  learning,  not  to  take  things  for  granted,  simply 
because  they  were  approved  by  my  ancestors.  I  am  finding 
out  that  it  is  my  duty  to  reason^  and,  as  being  no  longer  a 
child,  thoroughly  to  consider  my  opinions,  inherited  or 
otherwise,  and  do  my  best  to  arrive  at  a  wise  decision.     And 
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if  I  wish  to  do  well  for  welFs  sake,  if  I  want  to  do  wisely 
because  I  revere  true  wisdom^  I  think  God  will  aid  me  in 
luy  endeavours  after  improvement,  and  show  me  the  wrong 
and  the  right  of  both  sides  of  the  question." 

"You  are  certainly  making  up  your  mind  to  go.  put  of  the 
beaten  track,  Dorothy ;  you  are  not  content  to  follow  pre- 
cedent any  longer.  Are  you  not  afraid  of  treading  unexplored 
ground  for  yourself  ?  " 

"  Not  if  it  is  ground  that  it  is  my  duty  to  explore  ;  a  child 
had  better  follow  in  the  steps  of  its  teacher  and  guardian, 
but,  becoming  a  man— or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  grown 
woman — one  should  follow  one's  own  convictions  ;  one  ought 
not  to  go  in  grooves  any  longer.  A  child's  faith  is  faith,  and 
we  should  never  undervalue  it ;  but  the  faith  of  an  unthinking, 
unreasoning  person  of  mature  years  is  very  likely  to  degen- 
erate into  pure  credulity." 

"  Then,  will  you  take  no  man's  word  ?  Do  you  count 
antiquity  and  prescription  for  nothing  ?  " 

"Not  merely  as  antiquity.  If  I  received  ancient  law 
and  principle  simply  because  it  was  ancient,  I  might  end  in 
becoming  a  Papist,  or  a  Mohammedan,  or  a  Jew !  No 
man's  word  is  to  me  infallible,  unless  it  squares  with  my 
own  convictions.  God  gives  us  common-sense  that  we  may 
make  use  of  it,  and  if  we  ask  for  wisdom,  we  are  sure  that 
it  will  be  given.  It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  form  our  own 
opinions,  and  God  will  help  us  to  form  them  rightfully  if  we 
seek  His  guidance." 

"  But  you  believe  the  Bible,  surely  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  do  believe  it,  because  I  find  nothing  in  it  which 
my  reason — the  reason  that  God  Himself  gave  me — bids  me 
discredit.  Perhaps  I  scarcely  interpret  it  as  you  do,  though ; 
I  cannot  read  the  Bible  through  any  one's  spectacles ;  I 
must  read  for  myself,  praying  that  I  may  be  taught  the 
truth,  for  human  wisdom,  however  pure  and  subtle  it  may 
be,  human-  discernment,  however  keen,  may  be  mis- 
taken." 

"  I  am  contented  to  believe  what  my  Church  teaches  me ; 
I  am  afraid  you  are  not  ?  " 

"  No,  I  cannot  take  my  faith  at  second-hand,  and  really 
the  English  Church  teaches  such  diverse  opinions.     There 
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are  our  friends  at  Sonderleigh  learning  Transubstantiation 
from  their  Vicar ;  there  are  Mrs.  Anderson  and  her  daugh- 
ters, in  Harley  Street,  advocating  the  practice  of  oral  con- 
fession; there  are  others  of  our  old  intimates  following  I 
know  not  what  mummeries,  and  bowing  down  to  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  the  *  Altar.'  The  question  is  really,  what 
are  we  taught  by  the  Church,  as  the  Church?  The  question 
too,  is,  what  is  the  Church  ?  " 

"  The  National  Church,  of  course.  The  sects  abound  in 
errors,  though  they  mean  well,  I  am  sure.  But  oh,  dear, 
why  should  such  matters  be  at  all  discussed  ?  I  am,  and 
always  shall  be,  conservative  enough  to  dread  religious 
changes ;  why  cannot  we  go  on  in  the  old  safe  paths  ?  " 

"  Because  the  world  will  not  let  us ;  the  tide  will  flow, 
whether  we  watch  it  or  not.  Joanna,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  one  ism  on  which  it  is  safe  to  pin  our  faith.  The 
Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  is  the  only  one  we 
can  securely  acknowledge,  and  that  Church  includes  all  who 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  own  Him  as  Lord  and  Master. 
Now,  as  we  cannot  agree,  let  us  talk  no  more  about  it ; 
since  dear  Bertha  left  us,  I  have  come  to  see  things  in  far 
other  lights  than  those  in  which  I  was  once  accustomed  to 
see  them." 

"  Poor  Bertha's  death  has  made  a  wonderful  alteration  in 
our  midst.  Even  I,  who  prided  myself  on  adopting  no 
Iresh  views,  in  going  on  in  the  self-same  paths  as  those  I 
had  traversed  all  my  life,  and  into  which  my  infant  steps 
were  guided  by  those  who  had  trodden  them  before  me, — 
even  I  can  no  longer  make  my  boast  of  unchanged  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  my  ancestors.  After  all,  I  am 
but  a  degenerate  scion  of  my  race ;  I  am,  I  fear  me,  no  true 
Wynterthorpe.  You  are  no  true  Wynterthorpe  either, 
Dorothy ;  you  have  gone  further  than  I  have.  Esther  glories 
in  being  a  Wynne.  I  wonder  if  Cousin  Christopher  is  still 
loyal  to  the  faith — the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  our 
ancient  family  ?  " 

"Christopher lives  in  the  world,  Joanna;  therefore  I  think 
he,  too,  must  have  woke  up  from  the  dreams  of  youth.  You 
and  I  are  only  beginning  to  see  things  as  they  really  are ;  he 
must  long  ago  have  perforce  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
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the  Wynterthorpes  are  not  the  most  important,  the  most 
infallible  of  created  human  beings." 

And  then  and  there  the  conversation  ended.  Of  course, 
I  took  scarcely  any  part  in  it ;  it  did  not  become  me — a 
daughter  of  the  house,  as  it  were — to  be  giving  my  opinions 
unasked  Aunt  Dorothy  had  a  right  to  speak  plainly ;  I, 
still  a  mere  girl,  and  inexperienced,  could  not  be  so  obtru- 
sive, so  arrogant,  as  to  argue  with  Aunt  Joanna,  our  head. 
And  yet,  though  only  a  girl  in  years,  only  just  come  to  the 
age  of  discretion,  I  felt  old.  In  the  school  of 'adversity  I 
had  learned  many  a  wholesome  but  bitter  lesson. 

Late  in  the  evening,  as  I  sat  in  my  old  place  at  the 
schoolroom  window,  I  looked  down  on  to  the  terrace,  and 
beheld  Uncle  Harry  walking  backwards  and  forwards  smok- 
ing his  cigar,  for  I  need  not  say  there  was  no  "  smoking- 
room  "  at  Wyntercombe.  He  looked  up  as  I  looked  down, 
and  our  eyes  met. 

^ "  I  was  searching  for  you,"  he  said ;  "one  of  your  servants 
said  you  were  in  the  library,  and  I  went  thither,  but  found 
you  not.     Is  that  a  room  in  which  you  may  be  visited  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  answered,  readily ;  "  this  is  my  own  sitting- 
room  ;  it  used  to  be  called  the  schoolroom,  for  it  was  where 
I  sat  and  studied  with  my  governesses.  I  do  what  I  like 
here  now,  and  sometimes  receive  my  friends.  Will  you  walk 
up,  Uncle  Harry?" 

"  With  pleasure,  if  you  will  tell  me  the  way  ;  this  rambling 
old  house  of  yours  is  rather  bewildering.  I  failed  to  find 
my  own  bedroom  both  before  and  after  dinner.  Which 
direction  shall  I  take  ?" 

"  Go  into  the  great  hall,  and  ascend  the  staircase  in  front 
of  you.     I  will  be  at  the  top." 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  comfortably  seated,  and  Uncle 
Harry  was  admiring  the  view  from  the  window.  **  And  so 
this  is  your  own  private  sitting-room,  Esther?"  were  his  first 
words,  as  he  took  the  chair  I  had  offered  him. 

"  Yes ;  it  was  given  over  to  me  when  my  last  governess 
went  away.  It  is  very  comfortably  furnished,  as  you  see  ; 
Aunt  Dorothy  sits  here  sometimes,  and  we  read  and  talk 
together.  She  was  very  often  with  me  while  Aunt  Bertha 
lived.    Aunt  Joanna  and  Aunt  Bertha  were  always  together; 
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Aunt  Dorothy  and  my  mother  were  like  twins  in  the  old 
time,  I  have  often  heard  my  aunt  say." 

"  Do  you  remember  your  mother  at  all,  Esther  ?  " 

"  Very  little ;  but  sometimes  I  fancy  I  do.  I  have  her 
picture  in  my  bedroom,  taken  before  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married.  Aunt  Dorothy  says  it  is  an  excellent  likeness. 
The  picture  was  put  away  in  the  lumber-room  for  many 
years,  for  of  course  you  know  my  mother  fell  into  dire  dis- 
grace when  she  became  Mrs.  Wynne." 

"  Poor  Isabel !  Yes,  Esther,  I  know  all  that  story — quite 
as  well  as  you,  or  any  Wynterthorpe  can  tell  me,  and  perhaps 
a  trifle  better.  But  how  came  the  banished  portrait  to  be 
transferred  from  the  attic  at  all  ?  Isabel — your  mother — used 
to  say  that  the  Wynterthorpes  never  forgave." 

"And  they  never  did,  formerly,  I  believe.  Aunt  Joanna- 
and  Aunt  Bertha  never  really  and  truly  forgave  my  mother 
— never  hardly  spoke  of  her  except  as  blameworthy,  till  little 
more  than  a  year  ago ;  but  Aunt  Dorothy  always  loved  her 
favourite  sister,  and  when  I  was  about  fifteen  she  insisted 
on  removing  the  picture,  because,  she  said,  it  lawfully 
belonged  to  me,  and  I  ought  to  have  it  in  my  own  keeping." 

"Why  did  she  allow  it  to  remain  so  long  in  banish- 
ment?" 

**  I  cannot  tell !  Yes,  I  can ;  Aunt  Dorothy,  till  very 
lately,  has  been  almost  as-  much  under  authority  as  I  was ; 
her  sisters  seemed  quite  unable  to  comprehend  that  she  was 
really  grown  up,  and  in  no  wise  subject  to  their  will.  Things 
are  altered  now,  though ;  she  has  taken  her  proper  place  in 
the  house,  and  she  dares  to  have  her  own  opinions." 

"  Ah  !  I  knew  a  good  deal  of  the  family  tactics  from  your 
mother.  It  was  very  much  for  Dorothy's  sake  that  she  de- 
termined to  return  to  England ;  she  wanted  to  leave  you  in 
her  sister  Dorothy's  care ;  she  wished  to  see  you  in  Dorothy's 
arms,  and  to  hear  her  accept  you  as  her  charge  before  she 
died — for  she  always  said  she  was  not  long  for  this  world, 
after  her  husband  went.     Poor  Isabel  1 " 

"  She  never  repented  the  choice  she  had  made,  did  she. 
Uncle  Harry?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  Never  were  a  couple  happier  than 
Isabel  and  Llewellyn ;  from  first  to  last  their  union  was  as 
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nearly  perfect  as  an  earthly  union  may  be.  There  was  only 
one  drawback,  and  that  was  regret  for  disobedience.  Isabel 
felt  that  she  had  taken  matters  too  entirely  into  her  own 
hands ;  she  always  deplored  her  unfilial  haste ;  she  ought 
to  have  waited^  she  used  to  say,  especially  after  her  father 
died.  Nothing  would  ever  have  tempted  her  to  give  up 
your  father  after  she  had  once  loved  him,  and  nothing  would 
ever  have  induced  her  to  become  the  wife  of  any  other 
man ;  still,  she  often '  deplored  the  wilful  spirit  which  had 
led  her  to  open  rebellion.  Over  and  over  again  she  said, 
*  I  was  wrong,  Harry.  I  ought  to  have  waited  till  God 
opened  a  way  for  me.  Oh  !  if  one  could  only  see  one's 
own  mistakes  before  one  makes  them  ! ' " 

"And  yet  it  was  not  exactly  a  mistake,  was  it?  She 
loved  my  father,  you  say,  and  they  were  devoted  to  each 
other  ?  Might  she  not  have  missed  the  great  happiness  of 
her  life  if  she  had  waited  ?  " 

"  I  think  not  Had  she  waited  but  a  very  little  while  she 
would  have  been  released  from  her  filial  obligations,  for  she 
certainly  would  not  owe  obedience  to  her  elder  sisters  ;  she 
was  free  to  make  what  choice  she  would,  free  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  her  own  inclinations.  One  is  not  bound  to 
consult  one's  whole  family  on  the  question  of  one's 
marriage." 

**  Was  I  bound  to  render  obedience  to  my  aunts  ?  I 
know  Aunt  Dorothy  told  you  the  whole  story  of  my  sad 
loss." 

"She  did;  and  I  respect  you,  Esther,  greatly  for  the 
resolution  you  formed,  and  to  which  you  had  the  strength 
to  adhere  to  the  end.  And  I  respect  the  memory  of  your 
beloved  one  more  than  I  can  tell.  Your  Martin  was  a  man 
in  a  thousand ;  I  only  wish  I  had  come  home  in  time  to 
clasp  hands  with  him.  You  were  a  brave  couple — you 
waited,  and " 

**  And  yet  we  waited  in  vain  !  God  did  not  give  us  the 
desires  of  our  hearts." 

"My  child,  this  life  is  not  all.  Who  shall  say  what 
fruition  of  happiness  awaits  you  in  the  world  to  come? 
Men  and  women  never  serve  God  for  nought,  I  am  con- 
vinced.    It  may  seem  so  here,  to  our  poor  finite  minds — 
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to  our  imperfect  comprehension  of  His  grand  purposes ;  but 
we  must  still  wait  Did  not  the  Master  Himself  say,  *  What 
thou  knowest  not  now,  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.'  Depend 
upon  it,  my  dear,  we  shall  look  back  some  day,  from  the 
mountain-tops  of  heaven,  and  see  with  our  eyes  all  the 
devious  ways  the  Lord  our  God  has  led  us ;  and  we  shall 
praise  and  bless  the  loving-kindness  and  the  wisdom  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  who  has  minded  our  steps  and  brought 
us,  at  last,  to  the  haven,  where  we  would  be.  If  this  world 
were  all,  it  would  be  sad,  indeed;  let  us  still  wait  in 
patience,  all  will  be  explained,  all  will  be  made  right  some 
day  !  in  God's  good  time.  Be  the  night  ever  so  long,  ever 
so  dark,  the  morning  is  at  hand ;  sooner  or  later  the  Father 
will  say  to  His  faithful  children  who  have  trusted  Him, 
and  done  His  will  here  on  earth,  *  My  child^  come  home  ! ' " 

"  I  will  try  to  wait — to  wait  in  patience  till  I,  too,  shall 
enter  into  the  joy  of  my  Lord,  if  I  may  only  endure  to  the 
end ! » 

"You  will  endure,  my  dear;  the  Lord  will  give  you 
strength.  He  is  the  Finisher  as  well  as  the  Author  of  your 
faith.  Be  confident,  Esther,  that  He  who  hath  begun  a 
good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ.  That  means  that,  having  commenced.  He  will 
certainly  finish  ;  man's  work  may  be  left  incomplete,  God^s 
never J^ 

"  Do  you  know,  uncle,  I  have  sometimes  felt  that  I  need 
not  have  submitted  myself  so  entirely  to  my  aunts  ?  It  was 
not  required  of  me  to  yield  all  obedience  to  them ;  did 
I  not  go  too  far,  and  ought  I  to  have  been  in  such  a 
personal  matter  subject  to  Aunt  Joanna  and  Aunt  Bertha  ? '' 

"  I  think  you  ought ;  they  stood  to  you  in  the  place  of 
parents.  Esther,  one  must  do  right  without  regard  to  pos- 
sible issues.  One  must  go  straight  on  when  God  has  once 
said,  *  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.*  Again  I  would  say — 
Wait !  Do  not  think  of  *  might  have  beens.^  Think,  rather, 
of  the  day — ^the  blessed  hour — when  God  will  certainly  say, 
'  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord' " 

"Thank  you  very  much,  lincle,  for  the  good  words  you 
have  spoken.     I  feel  stronger  than  I  have  felt  since  my 
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overwhelming  sorrow  came  upon  me ;  I  think  God  will 
grant  me  patience  to  wait  till  the  very  end,  though  it  may 
be  a  long  way  off." 

"  The  longest  day  seems  short  when  the  sun  is  setting ; 
and  we  have  the  promise — *  At  evening  time  there  shall  be 
light' " 

"  That  is  a  precious  assurance ;  it  reconciles  one  to  the 
weary  heat  and  burden  of  the  long,  long  day,  and  when 
all  is  said,  it  is  but  waiting.  The  evening  always  closes 
around  us,  in  God's  good  time,  however  tired  and  worn 
out  we  may  be.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able — the  Lord 
helping  you — to  wait  in  patience." 

"  And  there  is  no  other  waiting  that  is  acceptable  to  God 
He  who  murmurs  does  not  really  wait  He  may  remain 
passive,  because  he  cannot  help  it ;  he  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  accept  the  inevitable,  as  a  matter  of  philosophy,  as  a 
question  of  mere  expediency.  But  only  the  true  Christian 
knows  how  to  wait^  to  be  patient  in  waiting,  and  to  be 
cheerful.     I  do  not  believe  in  gloomy  Christians,  Esther." 

"Oh,  no,  neither  do  I.  Who  has  so  good  a  right  to 
rejoice  as  the  man  or  woman  who  knows  that  all  things  are 
working  together  for  good,  both  in  this  life  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come?*' 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  very  glad — very  thankful,  I  hope, 
to  be  in  England  once  more,  and  at  your  side.  I  have 
often  thought  of  you,  Esther,  and  wished  my  life  were  not 
so  separate  from  yours.  Now,  I  do  trust  we  shall  be  very 
much  together;  you  will  always  have  a  home  with  me, 
child,  remember.  A  part  of  every  year  must  be  spent  with 
me ;  that  is,  if  your  aunts  do  not  object  I  cannot  take  you 
entirely  from  them,  as  on  some  accounts  I  should  like  to 
do ;  it  would  be  selfish,  nor  do  I  believe  it  would  be  good 
for  you  either.  They  have  been  very  good  to  you,  have 
they  not?" 

"Very  good;  I  owe  them  more  than  I  can  tell.  My 
elder  aunts  have  made  some  small  mistakes,  perhaps,  in  my 
education  ;  but  I  am  convinced  they  did  what  they  thought 
best  for  me.  They  meant  every  discipline  in  kindness. 
As  for  Aunt  Dorothy,  she  is  very,  very  dear  to  me ; 
sometimes  I   feel  that  she  is  as  a  tender  mother  to  me 
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sometimes  I  look  upon  her  as  a  wise,  loving  elder  sister.  I 
do  not  know  what  I  should  do  without  her,  especially  now 
that  my  Martin  is  gone." 

"Your  Aunt  Dorothy  is  a  most  delightful  woman, 
Esther.  She  is  more  charming,  more  cultured,  and  far 
handsomer  than  I  had  expected  to  find  her ;  she  is  not  so 
young  as  she  once  was,  of  course ;  but  in  my  estimation, 
she  is  a  very  sweet  and  lovely  woman,  and  not  past  her 
prime.  Miss  Wynterthorpe  is  a  remarkably  fine  woman  for 
her  age,  stately  and  high-bred,  though  I  can  see  she  has  her 
prejudices.  She  must  have  been  a  beauty  in  her  day.  But 
Miss  Dorothy  is  simply  charming — my  ideal  of  a  perfect 
woman — as  far  as  I  have  seen  her,  and  as  you  describe 
her." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

NEW   FRIENDS   AND   OLD. 

'*  All  shrines  are  Thine  where  Christ's  dear  Love  is  spoken ; 
All  altars  Thine  where  Bread  of  Life  is  broken." 

ON  the  following  day  I  took  my  uncle,  at  his  own 
request,  to  see  Mrs.  Soames,  and  to  introduce  him 
to  Lizzie  and  Lottie.  He  and  the  dear  people  at  Ivy 
Lodge  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and  we 
spent  a  happy  afternoon  with  them,  and  had  tea  in  the  gar- 
den, for  the  weather  was  delightfully  warm,  even  to  an 
Anglo-Indian.  Mr.  Soames  and  his  son  Sydney  were  still 
at  their  office  in  Southchester,  but  it  was  promised  that 
they  should  call  upon  us  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  And 
the  opportunity  occurred  that  same  evening,  the  gentlemen 
looking  in  upon  us  as  we  were  taking  coffee  in  the  conser- 
vatory. Aunt  Joanna  had  returned,  by-the-way,  to  the  six- 
o'clock  dinner,  which  we  all  preferred.  She  did  not  find 
the  evenings  too  long,  now  that  we  had  Uncle  Harry  for  a 
guest,  and  Aunt  Dorothy  was  delighted  to  have  time  for  a 
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twilight  Stroll  in  the  grounds,  or  for  a  little  music  before  the 
bell  sounded  for  family  prayers. 

On  Sunday  we  all  went  to  church  together,  and  Uncle 
Harry  listened  with  satisfaction  to  our  dear  old  Doctor's 
sermon.  He  had  arranged,  however,  to  accompany  the 
Soames's  to  Southchester  for  the  evening  service. 

"  I  hope  you  liked  Dr.  Wilson's  discourse,  Mr.  Wynne  ?  " 
asked  Aunt  Joanna,  as  she  helped  her  visitor  to  some  straw- 
berries, after  our  early  dinner. 

"  Very  much,  Miss  Wynterthorpe,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
**  Indeed,  I  enjoyed  the  whole  service ;  it  was  so  good  and 
simple,  and  your  pastor  so  earnest  in  both  prayers  and 
sermon." 

'*  The  organ  is  very  well  played  for  a  village  church — our 
singing — considering  that  the  choir  is  chiefly  composed  of 
rustics — we  flatter  ourselves  is  quite  above  the  average. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  intoning^  and  the  chants  are  rather 
o.ld-fashioned." 

"  I  think  you  would  lose  a  great  deal  if  you  attempted 
anything  beyond  plain  reading  and-  singing  or  chanting. 
The  children's  voices  are  very  sweet;  I  cannot  say  I  admire 
the  sing-song  drawl  called  intoning^  though  I  suppose  it  is 
not  only  orthodox,  but  fashionable.  What  do  you  say.  Miss 
Dorothy  ?  " 

"  I  like  it  very  much  on  occasion — ^just  now  and  then  in 
the  Cathedral,  where  we  naturally  hear  it  perfectly  done ; 
yet  the  *  prayers ' — though  our  own  prayers — never  seem  as 
such  to  me,  but  just  like  pieces  of  an  oratorio.  But  intoning^ 
as  we  commonly  have  it,  I  find  simply  absurd  and  disagree- 
able. I  am  very  glad  that  Dr.  Wilson  will  not  allow  it  in  his 
church." 

**  He  is  quite  of  the  old  evangelical  type,  I  should  think. 
I  noticed  that  there  was  no  turning  to  the  east,  no  genu- 
flexions except  those  which  are  common  to  all  Christians  ; 
and  that  the  good  Doctor  preached  in  his  Geneva  gown  in 
the  old  fashion,  I  am  told  that  Geneva  gowns  are  very 
seldom  seen  now  in  England." 

"  Very  seldom ;  we  saw  little  else  but  surplices  when  we 
were  in  town.  Is  Puseyism,  or  Ritualism,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  prevalent  in  India  ?  " 
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'*  I  can  scarcely  .tell  you,  for  I  was  generally  stationed  far 
away  from  the  great  centres.  At  one  time,  some  of  my 
friends  and  myself  formed  a  little  church  of  our  own.  At 
times  we  had  an  ordained  minister ;  at  other  times  we  had 
none ;  now  and  then  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  services  of  an  English  missionary.  Nevertheless,  we 
found  great  pleasure,  and  I  trust  some  "profit,  in  our  little 
informal  services."  • 

"  Had  you  no  church  of  any  kind  ?  '* 

"  We  had  no  building  specially  set  apart  for  worship,  cer- 
tainly no  consecrated  edifice.  We  held  our  meetings  in  a 
spacious  room,  over  which  I  had  the  principal  control.  It 
was  sometimes  used  for  a  court  of  justice ;  we  seldom  held 
more  than  one  service  a  day,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  was  in  the 
early  morning ;  we  usually  assembled  before  sunrise,  and 
dispersed  ere  the  day  became  too  warm  for  comfort" 

*'  Who. read  the  service,  when  you  had  no  priest  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  we  acknowledge  no  priesthood 
special.  My  friends  and  I  are  Nonconformists,  and  we 
count  all  believers  as  priests :  inasmuch  as  we  hold  it  to  be 
our  greatest  privilege  to  offer  prayer  and  praise  to  God — the 
sole  sacrifice  acceptable  to  Him — except  it  be  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  own  wills.  There  has  never  been  any  sacrifice 
for  sin  since  our  Lord  Himself  was  offered  up  on  Calvary. 
But  if  you  ask  who  conducted  our  services  when  we  had  no 
minister,  I  can  only  say  I  led  them  myself  for  lack  of  some 
more  fitting  and  worthy  individual.'' 

"I  forgot  you  were  probably  a  Nonconformist,"  said 
Aunt  Joanna,  after  an  awkward  little  pause;  "  but,  of  course, 
you  were  brought  up  one.  Your  father — no,  your  uncle, 
was  it  not  ? — was  an  Independent,  or  Congregational  min- 
ister. I'he  Wynnes  are  all  Nonconformists,  I  believe ;  the 
Welsh,  as  a  rule  are,  I  think  ?  " 

"Yes,  the  Wynnes  are  an  old  Nonconforming  family, 
and  true  to  their  principles.  An  ancestor  of  ours,  as  a  pro- 
fessed Puritan,  suffered  cruel  persecution  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  It  was  my  uncle,  Esther's  own  grandfather, 
who  was  the  honoured  pastor  of  Llanfleck,  my  native 
place.'* 

"But,  Mr,  Wynne,  you  appeared  to  like  our  Church 
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service  very  well  this  morning,  and  you  seemed  tolerably 
familiar  with  your  prayer-book.  It  would  not  cost  you 
much  now  to  conform^  I  should  imagine.  I  hope  we  may 
all  live  to  see  you  a  sound  Churchman." 

**  Pardon  me,  Miss  Wynterthorpe,  but  I  am  a  Church- 
man. I  worship,  by  choice,  with  the  Church  of  the  living^ 
God,  which  is  not  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  You 
said  that  I  liked  your  service  in  yonder  building,  and  so  I 
did;  but  I  should  not  care  to  join  in  it  every  Sunday.  I  am 
what  is  caHed  a  very  broad  Dissenter,  and  I  think  it  is 
our  fault,  rather  than  our  privilege,  that  we  abjure  a  Liturgy, 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  several  Liturgies — a  choice  of 
them,  a5  the  Moravian  Brethren  have.  It  would  be  a  great 
relief  if,  sometimes,  the  pastor  might  be  at  liberty  to  use 
a  prescribed  form,  leaving,  of  course,  a  wide  margin  for  free 
prayer;  and  the  form  or  forms  might  well  be  taken  of 
adapted  from  that  which  I  heard  this  morning.  It  is  a 
good  form,  that  of  the  English  Church,  one  of  the  best,  I 
am  sure ;  but  not  for  the  world  would  I  have  it  to  be  mine 
regularly,  without  alternative  and  without  variation.  Also 
it  is  too  long ;  it  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  if  not  a  snare  to 
the  spirit,  for  which  you  are  indebted  to  the  Romanising 
Archbishop  Laud." 

I  must  observe  here  that,  at  the  time  my  uncle  spoke,  no 
dignitary  of  the  Establishment  had  the  good  sense,  probably 
not  the  power,  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  routine  of  ser- 
vices massed  together,  Heaven  knows  with  what  aim  or  pur- 
pose, by  the  Papistical  Laud.  The  Church  of  England  is 
under  great  obligation  to  the  devout  spirit  of  the  wise,  prac- 
tical Prince  Consort,  of  beloved  memory,  who  had  long 
desired  an  abridged  Liturgy  for  common  use  in  the  Royal 
Chapels,  '*in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  service,  encumbered  as 
that  is  with  repetitions,  and  of  a  length  wholly  inappro- 
priate for  daily  use."  The  much  talked-of  division  of 
the  Established  Church  Service  was  at  last,  however,  intro- 
duced into  the  private  chapels  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince, 
and  met  with  no  opposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  satisfied 
all  who  were  concerned.  The  Archbishop  gave  his  approval, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  inaugurated  the  first  short  ser- 
vice.    But  this  change  was  not  carried  out  till  1859 — six 
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years  after  the  conversation,  which  I  have  transcribed  from 
my  diary,  took  place  at  Wyntercombe.  The  welcome  divi- 
sion soon  began  to  be  general  in  the  London  churches,  and 
now,  as  I  write  these  memorials  of  bygone  days,  the  old 
system  of  rolling  three,  if  not  four  services  into  one  is  really 
obselete — except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  instances — and  is 
almost  forgotten,  save  by  the  older  generation. 

Aunt  Joanna  solemnly  shook  her  head  It  seemed  to 
her  a  most  terrible  and  dangerous  innovation,  this  possible 
curtailing  of  the  long-established  services.  She  was  cer- 
tainly much  pleased  with  my  uncle,  and  had  declared  him 
to  be  "an  acquisition  to  our  family"  only  that  very 
morning ;  but  his  staunch  Nonconformity  was  evidently  a 
sad  drawback,  a  sort  of  stain  upon  his  otherwise  irre- 
proachable character,  a  mischance  greatly  to  be  deplored. 
But  Mr.  Wynne  was  her  guest,  and  he  had  only  explained 
his  own  views  so  far  as  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  as  an 
honest  man,  to  answer  fearlessly  to  the  queries  of  the 
hour. 

Aunt  Dorothy  observed  that  she  had  often  wished  the 
Morning  Service  to  conclude  with  the  prayer  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  and  thought  the  ante-Communion  service,  including 
the  prescribed  Epistle  and  Gospel  and  the  repetition  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  might  be  reserved  for  another  Sunday.  I 
agreed  with  her,  but  felt  it  wiser  to  hold  my  peace. 

On  the  next  day,  we  all  dined,  by  express  invitation,  at 
Raleigh  Court  Lady  Rachel  had  slightly  sprained  her 
foot,  and  found  it  prudent  not  to  attend  church  as  usual,  so 
sent  to  beg  us  all  to  come  to  dinner  on  Monday,  and  bring 
Mr.  Wynne  with  us ;  which  we  did  accordingly.  The  dear 
old  lady  was  most  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  my 
kinsman.  I  had  read  some  of  his  yearly  letters  to  her 
months  before,  and  she  had  pronounced  them  "  charming ! " 
No  one  was  there  to  meet  us,  our  good  friend  declaring  that 
she  wanted  us  all  to  herself,  and,  indeed,  had  had  no  time 
to  inaugurate  even  an  impromptu  party. 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  we  ladies  had  retired  to  the 
dining-room,  leaving  Uncle  Harry  to  his  wine — or  rather  to 
his  stroll  on  the  western  terrace — Lady  Rachel  said  to  me, 
■**  Well,  Esther,  my  dear,  I  am  delighted  with  your  Indian 
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uncle;  he  is  one  of  the  most  conversable  men  I  have 
encountered  for  a  long  time.  The  Civil  Service  was  not 
nearly  so  well  appointed  in  my  young  days ;  I  am  afraid 
promotion  was  too  often  secured  by  patronage  and  influence 
rather  than  by  merit  How  long  does  he  remain  at  Wynter- 
combe,  Joanna  ?  " 

"Only  till  the  end  of  the  week,  he  has  business  that  must 
be  transacted  in  London,  and  of  course  his  own  affairs  have 
to  be  settled ;  but  he  is  coming  back  again  very  shortly,  for 
there  is  some  idea  of  our  making  a  little  tour  in  Wales,  m 
which  he  desires  to  be  included." 

"A  very  wise  arrangement,  and  I  hope  nothing  will 
transpire  to  prevent  its  bdng  properly  carried  out  But 
where — ^if  I  may  presume  to  make  tlie  inquiry — does  Mr. 
Wynne  intend  to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  ?  " 

"  In  London ;  but  he  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  live  in 
chambers,  or  take  a  snug  httle  house  of  his  own.  You 
know  he  is  a  bachelor?" 

"  I  felt  sure  that  he  was  either  a  bachelor  or  a  widower, 
though  I  never  remembered  hearing  Esther  allude  to  a 
deceased  aunt  in  India.  I  wonder  so  very  charming  a 
man — and  in  so  good  a  position — has  never  manied 
Perhaps  he  is  come  home  to  find  an  English  wife, 
Esther?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  I  said ;  "  the  subject  has  scarcely  been 
referred  to  between  us.  I  have  some  idea  that  he  was  once 
engaged ;  but  whether  the  match  was  broken  off,  or  whether 
the  young  lady  died,  I  am  not  at  all  certain." 

"There  was  an  engagement,  I  am  tolerably  sure,"  inter- 
posed Aunt  Joanna;  "though  how  I  learned  the  fact  I 
cannot  now  remember ;  probably  from  some  of  poor  Isabel's 
letters,  which  she  never  failed  to  send  us  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  whole  of  her  married  life.  Nor  can  I  clearly 
recollect  whether  the  girl  died,  or  married  some  one  else ; 
and  it  is  of  no  consequence  now." 

"  No ! "  observed  Aunt  Dorothy,  smiling ;  "  only  it  made 
all  the  difference  to  her,  and  probably  to  him,  at  the  time ; 
but  I  happen  to  remember  the  letter  which  you  seem  to 
have  forgotten,  Joanna.  The  girPs  name  was  Mary 
Merton ;  she  had  only  just  come  out  from  Europe,  and 
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she  died  rather  suddenly.  Isabel  appeared  to  know  but 
little  about  her ;  she  had  not  even  seen  her  more  than  once 
or  twice.*' 

**  How  long  ago  was  that  ?  " 

"  Twenty  years  at  least,  it  may  be  more.  The  news  came 
in  one  of  Isabel's  earlier  letters ;  she  was  very  fond  of  her 
brother  Harry,  as  she  always  called  him ;  only  you  know  he 
was  really  her  husband's  cousin." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  :  but  he  always  took  the  standing 
of  Esther's  « uncle ' ;  did  he  not  ?  "        * 

"  From  the  very  first ;  he  and  Llewellyn  were  brought  up 
together  at  Llanfleck.  Which  of  the  two  first  entered  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  I  cannot  quite  recollect,  but  I  fancy 
it  was  Mr.  Wynne,  who  is  now  our  visitor ;  he  was  speaking 
of  his  cousin  this  morning  as  his  junior." 

"And  he  has  now  retired,  on  his  full  pension,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  inquired  Lady  Rachel. 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  but  that  is  not  all  on  which  he  has  to 
depend,  though  the  pension  is  no  insignificant  one,  for  he 
has  served  his  full  time  and  over  his  time,  and  his  services 
were  well-esteemed — handsomely  acknowledged,  indeed,  by 
the  Indian  Government.  But  he  has  private  resources,  I 
know.  Being  quite  unencumbered,  he  has  been  able  to 
live  well  within  his  income,  and  to  make  some  very  advan- 
tageous investments ;  not  to  speak  of  some  kind  of  inherit- 
ance which  reverted  to  him  unexpectedly — a  bequest  from 
an  utter  stranger,  I  believe — a.  sort  of  windfall." 

"Not  exactly  a  stranger,"  amended  Aunt  Dorothy, 
hesitatingly;  "he  told  me  something  about  the  circum- 
stance this  morning.  He  had  been  enabled,  several  years 
ago,  to  do  him  a  service — he  did  not  say  what — but  the 
man  in  question,  a  native  of  considerable  wealth,  and  of 
rank,  believed  that  he  owed  his  life  to  Mr.  Wynne.  When 
he  died,  childless  and  heirless,  he  left  nearly  all  he  possessed 
to  the  Englishman  to  whom  he  believed  himself  to  be  under 
obligations,  and  whom  he  had  known  intimately  for  a  long 
period.  What  the  service  rendered  was,  I  have  no  idea,  for 
Mr.  Wynne  did  not  explain,  and  he  seemed  to  attach  but 
small  importance  to  it ;  in  fact,  he  seemed  disinclined  to 
refer  to  the  affair  except  as  a  fact  which  had  had  much 
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influence  on  his  private  fortunes ;  he  had  been  speaking  o. 
Esther,  and  of  what  might  be  her  future  prospects." 

"There  is  no  reason,  I   suppose,"  said  Lady  Racht' 
"why  he  should  not  adopt  Esther  as  his  daughter;  sl. 
must  be,  I  should  think,  his  nearest  relation.     Only  t] 
dear  child  has  belonged  to  you — her  mother's  sisters- 
long,  that  I  can  well  believe  you  would  not  care  for  a 
change,  nor  would  Mr.  Wynne  feel  altogether  justified 
proposing  it." 

"Though  we  shall  feel  bound  in  some  sort  to  si: 
Esther  with  him,"  returned  Aunt  Joanna.      "As  soon  2 
knew  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  England,  I  f 
saw  that  there  would  be  a  little  difficulty  of  this  kind, 
rights  are  not  exactly,  perhaps,  but  very  nearly,  the  sam 
our  own ;  although  he  had  not  the  responsibility  of  brin 
her  up,  and  her  mother  had  done  all  she  could  to  pre 
for  her  a  home  at  Wyntercombe.     But  we  have  not 
much,  as  yet,  touching  Esther*s  future  :  of  course,  beii 
age,  she  must  choose  for  herself.     We  have  agreed  to 
all  such  consideration  till  we  return  from  our  Cam 
travels." 

"It  is  wisest  to  make  all  arrangements  very  leisi 
there  is  plenty  of  time  before  you,  and  now  I  ha\ 
pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Wynne,  I  should  say  he  is 
all  the  person  to  come  to  conclusions  hurriedly, 
certainly  not  rashly.  When  do  you  set  out  on 
projected  tour?"  :.  ,,  f  * 

"  That  will  have  to  be  decided  by  Mr.  Wynne's    . .  "^*** 
from  town.     He  will  only  remain  in  London  till  his    .    .  " 
are,  not  exactly  settled,  but  satisfactorily  put  in  tr  ::-'*"• 
great  deal  can  be  accomplished  in  this  country  in  a  v     "~**  *' 
fortnight,  he  says,  and  I  suppose  when  his  little  1:    "^'* 
with  the  Indian  officials  is  once  completed,  all  the  1 
be  his  own  matter.     Do  you  know,  Lady  Rachel,  1 
and  I  have  been  thinking  of  our  own  house  in  Gr 
Square    for   him  ?      The  idea  occurred  to  us  a     ""     - 
fast  time  after  Mr.    Wynne   had  been    talking  c 
plans." 

"  But  I  thought  your  house  was  let  on  a  long  least 
"  The  long  lease,  however,  has  now  but  a  very  1 
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to  run,  and  our  tenant  has  applied  for  release  from  the  full 
term,  if  it  may  be.  He  wants  to  go  and  live  in  Russia,  of 
all  places  in  the  world,  and  he  will  endeavour  to  sublet  the 
house,  if  we  will  accept  his  proposed  transfer.  Mr.  Soames 
advises  us  to  cancel  the  agreement,  so  far  as  the  completion 
of  the  lease  is  concerned,  and  either  keep  it  as  our  own  town- 
house,  or  find  a  tenant  for  the  three  remaining  years,  just  as 
it  pleases  us.'' 

"  It  would  be  more  comfortable  for  you,  perhaps,  to  have 
a  settled  home  in  town  again,  and  the  reason  why  the  house 
in  Grosvenor  Square  was  better  in  the  occupation  of  stran- 
gers is  now  removed.  It  must  need  a  good  deal  of  putting 
in  order,  though,  I  should  think." 

"  It  will  need  a  very  thorough  renovation  before  it  will 
be  fit  for  ourselves,  or  for  any  incoming  tenant  But  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years  I  do  not  think  we  shall  spend 
much  time  in  town ;  neither  Dorothy  nor  I  care  about  the 
season,  and  Esther,  we  know,  will  decline  all  society  just 
yet.  If  we  had  to  go  up  in  a  few  months  say,  for  any  special 
purpose,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Wynne  would  receive  us  for  a  few 
days." 

"  Well,  if  you  and  Dorothy  take  the  house  on  your  own 
hands  again,  I  daresay  it  will  be  shut  up  at  least  eleven 
months  in  the  year ;  just  as  mine  in  Mount  Street  would  be 
closed  continually  were  it  not  that  I  can  make  it  useful  to 
my  children  and  grandchildren  sometimes,  and  to  special 
friends.  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  wisest  plan  to  let  it  on 
another  lease,  either  longer  or  shorter,  as  you  may  see  fit ; 
and  Mr.  Wynne  wilj  be  far  preferable  to  a  stranger.  At  any 
rate,  you  can  be  his  guest,  on  occasion.  You  have  made  no 
actual  proposals,  I  gather." 

"No;  1  thought — that  is,  we  both  thought — we  would 
talk  it  over  with  you,  Lady  Rachel.  You  have  been  our 
chief  counsellor  for  full  thirty  years,  and  we  looked  for  our 
after-dinner  chat" 

"  Which  is  ended  now,  for  I  perceive  Mr.  Wynne  return- 
ing to  the  house." 

After  we  had  discoursed  about  the  "  winter  garden,"  the 
terraces,  and  the  moat,  we  began  to  discuss  our  projected 
journey  into  Wales,  and  my  uncle  thought  he  could  not 
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possibly  promise  to  be  back  at  Wyntercombe  before  the 
15th  or  1 8th  of  June." 

"That  will  suit  us  admirably,"  responded  Aunt  Joanna; 
"  but  we  have  not  determined  on  the  route  at  all ;  and  you 
know  the  Principality  so  much  better  than  we  do,  Mr. 
Wynne.  In  fact,  our  acquaintance  with  it  is  chiefly  geogra- 
phical— mostly  derived  from  books  of  travel." 

"  And  mine,"  replied  Uncle  Harry,  "  is  too  old  to  be,  I 
am  afraid,  of  much  utility.  It  will  soon  be  thirty  years 
since  I  left  my  own  mountain-country.  I  was  barely 
eighteen  when  I  said  good-bye  to  Llanfleck,  and  facilities 
for  travelling  must  be  greatly  improved  since  that  period. 
In  my  young  days  there  were  no  such  things  as  rail- 
ways." 

"  And  there  are  not  many  now  in  Wales.  There  is  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  of  course,  and  that  must  be 
a  great  advantage.  Still,  it  only  serves  for  a  main  line,  and 
crosses  the  Menai  Straits  by  the  celebrated  Britannia  Bridge 
— the  Tubular  Bridge,  you  know,  which  has  not  been  opened 
so  very  long.  The  railway  leaves  us  at  Bangor,  or  rather, 
we  leave  it,  and  have  to  take  to  the  road.  By  the  way, 
where  is  Llanfleck?" 

"I  am  afraid  I  hardly  know  myself;  but  it  is,  I  am 
assured,  somewhere  in  the  mountain  range  that  is  commonly 
called  Snowdonia,  It  is  in  a  valley,  and  yet  very  high  up 
in  the  world ;  my  uncle  David  used  to  say,  though  people 
talked  of  the  Vale  of  Llanfleck y  it  was  not  a  vale  at  all  but 
simply  a  depression  among  the  hills,  at  an  unusual  altitude. 
We  could  get  to  it,  I  remember,  by  way  of  Capel  Curig ; — 
then  again  we  used  sometimes  to  approach  it  by  the  Llan- 
beris  Pass,  beyond  Carnarvon.  Ah,  how  well  I  can  recall 
my  boyish  visits  to  Carnarvon  !  Llewellyn  and  I  delighted 
in  our  journey  there,  twice  or  thrice  a  year.  We  always  had 
business,  on  certain  occasions,  at  the  bookseller's ;  and  we 
used  to  see  the  old  dames  of  the  Principality  walking  about 
n  their  scarlet  cloaks  and  steeple  hats, — some  of  them 
driving  their  fat  little  pigs  to  market,  in  a  curious  sort  of 
harness.  I  wonder  if  the  tall  hats  are  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion  yet  in  that  primitive  district  ?  I  wonder  if  the  little 
pigs  kick,  and  squeal,  and  illustrate  the  nursery  story  of  the 
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piggy-wiggy  that  would  not  go  over  the  bridge— as  they  did, 
to  my  intense  enjoyment,  when  I  was  a  little  fellow,  and 
knew  how  to  harness  the  small  grunters,  and  how  to  drive 
them,  too?" 

"I  do  not  know,  at  all,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy;  "for  I  have 
never  been  even  to  Chester,  or  seen  the  famous  *  Sands  o' 
Dee ; '  but  I  do  happen  to  know  that  there  is  a  station,  called 
*  Llangollen  Road,'  not  far  from  the  well-known  Vale  Crucis 
Abbey,  that  is  so  often  turned  to  account  by  artists.  For 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dell  visited  the  place  last  summer,  when  they 
went  to  Barmouth.  They  left  the  rail  at  Llangollen  Road, 
and  drove  by  Vale  Crucis  Abbey,  and  Lake  Bala,  on  to 
Dolgelly;  and  thence  to  Barmouth,  by  a  very  wild  and 
beautiful  coach-road;  right  under  Cader  Idris,  the  doctor 
said ;  there  is  a  talk  about  a  railroad  to  Barmouth,  but  it  is 
not  yet  so  much  as  planned;  nor  is  the  requisite  Act  of 
Parliament  obtained,  I  believe.  I  daresay  Dr.  Dell  can  tell 
us  the  shortest  and  best  route  we  can  take." 

"  I  hope  he  can.  Miss  Dorothy,  and  I  should  certainly 
advise  you'  to  visit  Barmouth ;  no  doubt  it  is  wonderfully 
improved  of  late  years ;  it  was  a  very  wild  place,  I  know,  in 
the  olden  days,  though  very  beautiful,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage was  very  little  spoken.  I  went  there  once  with  my 
Uncle  David ;  he  was  preaching  for  the  Methodists,  holding 
a  series  of  something  very  like  camp- meetings ;  we  walked 
over  from  Llanfleck,  I  recollect,  and  we  were  several  days 
on  the  road,  relying  for  our  night's  shelter  and  our  frugal 
meals  on  the  generosity  of  the  poor  people,  who  are 
eminently  pious  and  hospitable.  It  will  be  delightful  to 
tread  the  old  haunts  again.  I  must  see  Carnarvon  Castle 
and  Old  Dolbadarn  Tower,  in  the  Llanberis  P  ss." 

And  so  we  chatted.  Lady  Rachel  being  qualified  to  give 
us  a  little  information,  as  she  had  passed  some  weeks,  a 
season  or  two  ago,  with  her  grandchildren,  at  the  fast  rising 
watering-place  of  Llandudno,  and  my  uncle  and  my  two 
aunts  were  really  quite  eager  to  set  off  on  their  little  tour. 
P'or  myself,  I  was  willing  to  go  whithersoever  they  took  me ; 
but  I  anticipated  small  pleasure  from  the  change — all  places 
were  alike  to  me,  now.  I  was  quite  content  to  stay  on  at 
Netterley  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  knowing  no  greater  variety 
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than  could  be  found  at  Wyntercombe,  at  Ivy  Lodge,  and  at 
Raleigh  Court.  The  prospect  of  so  much  travelling  rather 
disconcerted  me,  but  I  was  too  passive  and  listless  to  make 
demur. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

PREPARING       FOR       TRAVEL. 

'*  Their  God  they  shall  worship. 
Their  language  they  shall  retain. 
Their  land  they  shall  lose. 
Except  wild  Wales."  Ancient  Prophecy, 

WE  were  not  far  from  the  longest  day  when  we  com^ 
menced  to  make  preparation  for  the  journey  we 
had  planned,  for  Uncle  Harry  found  so  much  actual  business 
awaiting  him  in  town  that  he  could  not  return  to  Netterley 
so  speedily  as  he  had  wished. 

He  decided,  without  hesitation,  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square  ;  and  he  would  take  it  as  it  was, 
rather  shabbily  furnished,  for  a  time,  at  least  The  original 
lease  could  run  out,  and  then,  if  affairs  went  happily,  the 
Misses  Wynterthorpe  might  make  their  own  conditions  pre- 
cisely as  they  chose.  "  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  there 
is  no  saying  what  some  of  us  may  please  to  do,"  said  Mr. 
Wynne,  as  he  signed  the  agreement  .which  made  him,  for  a 
fixed  period,  master  of  the  premises  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
He  insisted  on  all  legal  forms  being  duly  observed. 

"  Or,  if  you  prefer  it,"  said  Aunt  Joanna,  "  we  will  cancel 
the  old  lease  and  begin  anew.  I  should  not  mind  the  agree- 
ment being  for  seven  or  fourteen  years.  I  am  getting  too 
old  to  be  worried  with  business,  and  Dorothy  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  shift  responsibility  off  her  own  shoulders.  It 
would  be  a  real  relief  to  us  if  the  house  were  safe  in  your 
hands  for  the  next  few  years.'* 

"  I  think  we  will  not  bind  ourselves  permanently  till  we 
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see  how  matters  go,"  he  replied,  meditatively ;  "  I  do  not 
quite  see  my  way  as  yet,  but  I  hope  to  come  to  a  decision 
before  the  end  of  the  summer.  And  I  must  confess  I  should 
like  to  settle  down  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  I  do 
not  much  fancy  the  notion  of  taking  up  my  abode  in  cham- 
bers ;  though  Sydney  Soames  has  been  recommended,  on 
behalf  of  a  friend  of  his,  to  some  most  eligible  rooms  in 
Clarges  Street ;  and  I  tnay^  after  all,  arrange  for  a  snug  mknage 
of  the  kind!" 

"  Of  course,  a  house  of  your  own  involves  a  world  of  res- 
ponsibility, which  you  would  escape  in  superior  lodgings. 
For  instance,  if  you  set  up  housekeeping  for  yourself  you  will 
certainly  have  to  secure  a  satisfactory  housekeeper ;  not  a 
mere  working-housekeeper,  of  course,  but  a  person  who 
could  take  the  head  of  your  table  when  you  were  not  wishing 
to  entertain." 

"  My  dear  Miss  VVynterthorpe,  nothing  shall  tempt  me  to 
engage  what  I  believe  is  called  a  *  lady-housekeeper.'  She 
would  marry  me  in  spite  of  myself;  nothing  would  or  could 
save  me  from  falling  a  victim  to  her  fascinations.  Given  a 
rich  old  bachelor  fresh  from  India,  and  I  shall  be  credited 
with  *  riches  *  whether  I  have  them  or  not, — a  genteel  person 
of  a  certain  age,  not  indisposed  for  matrimony,  a  lady  of 
presence,  and  accustomed  to  society,  musical  probably,  and, 
perhaps,  literary,  what  is  to  secure  me  from  falling  into  the 
meshes  of  a  plausible  snare  ?  A  single  man — a  widower  or 
bachelor— cannot  possibly  escape  the  fate  prepared  for  him 
by  an  elegant,  efficient,  and  determined  female,  of  the  *  lady- 
housekeeper  *  species.  *  Thrown  together ' — the  factor  that 
makes  half  the  matches  in  Christendom — you  are  entirely  at 
the  fair  one's  mercy." 

"  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  danger  under 
cover  of  such  arrangements ;  but  most  certainly  if  you  have 
a  house  of  your  own,  you  must  provide  yourself  with  a  house- 
keeper. But  I  really  think  I  could  find  just  the  article  you 
require,  and  that  without  exposing  you  to  any  risks  in  the 
way  of  matrimonial  rocks  ahead.  I  know  a  most  charming 
and  excellent  lady — not  a  lady-like  person — ^but  a  gentle- 
woman, the  widow  of  a  church  dignitary,  left  with  a  very 
slender  provision,  who  would  be  only  too  thankful  to  secure 
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such  a  home  as  you  would  be  able  to  offer  her,  and  she  would 
never  dream  of  weaving  a  web  for;  your  further  entangle- 
ment" 

"How  old  is  the  excellent  lady,  archdeaconess,  or 
canonesss,  or  prebendess,  or  whatever-  she  may  be  ?  I  am 
afraid  your  ecclesiastical  relict  would  object  to  undertaking 
the  establishment  of  a  persistent  Dissenter." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  that  when  I  proposed  Mrs.  Kirkall ; 
but  the  difficulty  in  that  direction  perhaps  might  be  sur- 
mounted. My  friend  to  whom  I  refer  is  about  my  own  age, 
and  I  was  .fifty-eight  my  last  birthday.  She  is  decidedly  what 
the  Bible  calls  a  widow,  indeed,  and  she  is  just  the  person 
who  would  head  your  household  effectively,  and  greatly  to 
your  own  content.*' 

"  Thank  you,  very  much.  I  think,  though,  I  shall  decide 
upon  the  apartments  in  Clarges  Street  unless,  indeed,  I  carry 
out  another  plan.  I  must,  as  you  say,  have  a  housekeeper, 
and  I  should  like  her  to  be  a  lady,  not  a  mere  official,  how- 
ever .  respectable.  What  if  I  begin  by  marrying  her  at  the 
outset?  Then  she  will  only  assume  her  natural  posi- 
tion." 

"  Of  course,  that  will  be  by  far  the  more  preferable  arrange- 
ment I  beg  your  pardon  Mr.  Wynne,  but  I  had  no  idea 
that  your  thoughts  tended  in  that  direction.  We  at  Wynter- 
combe  have  had  the  impertinence  to  set  you  down  as  a^ 
confirmed  old  bachelor.  Though  why  we  should  have  done 
so  I  cannot  imagine ;  men  much  older  than  yourself,  especially 
retired  Anglo-Indians,  frequently  marry  and  settle  down  on 
return  to  their  native  country." 

"  Which  happens  to  be  Wales,  in  my  case." 

"  Of  course,  and  there  are  some  former  recollections  you 
would  not  object  to  revive  ?     I  quite  understand." 

**  I  doubt  if  you  do,  Miss  Wynterthorpe ;  I  am  afraid  I  am 
a  rather  difficult  person  to  understand.  I  only  wish  to  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  my  marriage  at  no  very  distant  period, 
and  simply  to  suggest  it ;  nothing  is  decided  as  yet,  not  even 
in  my  own  mind,  so  I  cannot  repose  in  you  the  full  confi- 
dence that  I  desire.  But  please  understand  one  thing ;  you 
and  Miss  Dorothy  will  always  be  most  welcome  in  my  home, 
wherever  it  may  be ;  and  Esther,  well !  I  shall  be  bitterly 
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disappointed  if  my  dear  niece  do  not  spend  part  of  every 
year  with  me." 

"  That  will,  of  course,  be  for  Esther  herself  to  decide. 
Though  equally,-  of  course,  much  will  depend  upon  yourself, 
and  upon  the  choice  that  you  will  make.  Besides,  the  lady 
whom  you  select  may  object,  more  or  less,  to  accept  the 
charge  of  a  young  lady  of  Esther's  age,  and  Esther,  who 
welcomes  the  *  uncle '  she  has  so  long  wished  for,  may  be  by 
no  means  impatient — by  no  means  willing  to  adopt  a  new 
relation.  When  you  introduce  me  to  the  lady  in  question, 
to  the  future  Mrs.  Wynne,  I  shall  comprehend  how  far  the 
marriage  may  affect  my  niece,  Esther." 

"  I  shall  introduce  the  future  Mrs.  Wynne  to  you.  Miss 
Wynterthorpe,  as  soon  as  ever  I  have  the  happiness  to  look 
upon  her  as  my  affianced  bride  ;  a  climax  which  I  trust  may 
not  be  unduly  deferred.  A  man  of  my  mature  years  cannot 
well  afford  to  waste  unnecessary  time  in  prolonged  courtship." 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  very  evening  of  my 
Uncle  Harry's  return  to  Wyntercombe.  My  Aunt  Joanna 
had,  at  his  request,  accompanied  him  into  the  library,  where 
it  was  understood  that  all  business  arrangements  were  com- 
monly discussed,  as  he  observed  that  he  wished  at  once  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

"  You  had  better  come,  too,  Dorothy,"  said  Aunt  Joanna, 
as  she  laid  down  her  netting,  and  adjusted  her  spectacles ; 
"  it  is  as  much  your  business  as  mine,  certainly ;  indeed,  I 
am  not  sure  whether  we  should  not  consult  Esther,  as  she 
succeeds  us ;  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  her  affair." 

"I  would  rather  not  interfere,"  replied  Aunt  Dorothy. 
"  I  shall  be  pert'ectly  satisfied  with  whatever  decision  you 
and  Mr.  Wynne  may  arrive  at,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that  Esther  will  not  greatly  care  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  matter." 

"  No,  indeed !"  I  responded.  "  I  am  afraid  I  am  but  little 
qualified  to  offer  an  opinion,  or  to  form  a  judgment  You 
are  a  woman  of  business,  Aunt  Joanna,  and  will  settle  the 
litde  affair  quite  well  with  your  own  unaided  genius." 

But  after  she  had  left  the  room  I  said  to  Aunt  Dorothy, 
"  Still,  I  think  you  ought  to  have  gone  into  the  library, 
aunt;  it  really  is  your  affair,  as  co-mistress  of  the  family." 
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"  My  dear,  those  two  wise  heads  will  do  very  well  without 
either  of  us.  I  had  rather  Joanna  managed  things  of  this 
sort  in  her  own  way.  I  never  did  trouble  myself  about 
leases  or  investments,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  always 
left  it  to  Joanna  and  Bertha  to  decide.  Though  I  claim  my 
proper  authority  in  the  house,  as  you  know ;  in  domestic 
matters,  I  account  myself  a  *  woman  of  faculty,*  and  expect 
to  be  duly  consulted ;  they  had  far  better  call  in  Mr.  Soames 
or  Sydney,  either  of  them  will  advise  with  far  more  wisdom 
than  I  can." 

And  then  Aunt  Dorothy  proceeded  to  count  her  stitches 
assiduously  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and,  as  I 
knew  she  disliked  being  interrupted  in  her  intricate  calcu- 
lations, and  sometimes  resented  the  slightest  remark  that 
disturbed  her,  I  held  my  peace,  while  she  carefully  and 
painstakingly  determined  the  exact  distance  that  must  in- 
tervene between  her  wreath  of  wild  roses  on  one  side  and 
her  sprays  of  jasmine  on  the  other. 

But,  as  she  ceased  counting,  she  began  to  cover  up  her 
work,  observing  that  it  was  too  dusk  to  see  properly  what 
she  was  about,  and  that  she  thought  she  must  set  up  glasses 
on  her  own  account  "  So  come  and  play  one  of  our  duets, 
Esther,"  she  continued ;  "  there  is  plenty  of  light  for  the 
performance  of  Semiramidey — or  shall  it  be  our  favourite, 
Puritani  ?  We  know  both  of  them  almost  by  heart ;  I  think 
we  are  blest  with  excellent  musical  memories." 

As  indeed  we  were.  Aunt  Dorothy  was  famous  for  her 
brilliant  playing  without  the  notes  before  her,  and  she  had 
accustomed  me,  from  the  days  of  my  earliest  practice,  to 
learn  the  pieces  we  commonly  played  together.  Thus 
challenged,  I  took  my  seat  at  her  side,  and  we  did  our  best 
to  distinguish  ourselves  on  the  pianoforte  as  long  as  the  dim 
light  lasted.  As  we  struck  the  final  chords  of  Semiramide 
we  could  scarcely  see  the  key-board,  and,  just  as  I  was  pro- 
posing that  we  should  ring  for  lights,  Aunt  Joanna  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room.  Uncle  Harry  remained  in  the 
library. 

"  Esther,"  said  my  elder  aunt,  as  she  sat  down  in  her 
usual  chair,  "  did  you  know  that  your  uncle  is  intending  to 
marry — probably  this  year  ?  " 
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"No,  indeed!"  I  replied,  feeling  a  little  startled;  for, 
without  any  particular  reason,  I  had  certainly  considered 
my  Uncle  Harry  as  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  by  no  means 
likely  to  form  any  matrimonial  engagement.  "Are  you 
sure  ^ou  have  not  mistaken  something  he  said,  Aunt 
Joanna  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  mistaken,"  she  said,  gravely ;  "  I  am  not, 
as  you  know,  given  to  jumping  at  conclusions,  but  I  have 
wit  enough  to  understand  a  plain  communication.  I  sug- 
gested that  he  should  secure  a  suitable  lady-housekeeper,  and 
I  thought  of  poor  Mrs.  Kirkall,  who  is  left  in  such  reduced 
circumstances,  and  would  be  thankful  to  secure  a  situation 
of  the  kind,  and  I  ventured  to  mention  her  name.  He  thanked 
me,  politely,  but  explained  that  he  was  hoping  to  marry 
before  long,  and  that  my  friend  would,  therefore,  not  be 
required.  Well,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Wynne  should 
not  have  a  good  wife  of  his  own ;  I  am  sure  he  will  make 
an  excellent  husband.  But  who  can  the  lady  be  ?  For  he 
has  clearly  some  one  in  his  mind ; — it  is  not  a  case  exactly 
of  *  Coelebs  '  in  search  of  a  wife." 

"  I  have  not  heard  him  mention  any  lady  in  particular,"  I 
answered.  "  I  fancied — I  scarcely  know  why — that  he  was 
still  faithful  to  the  memory  of  that  Mary  Merton  we  were 
speaking  of  the  other  day ;  he  has  not  spoken  her  name, 
in  my  hearing,  though,  since  his  arrival." 

"  Yet,  I  fancy  he  was  alluding  to  her  the  day  he  went  up 
to  town;  he  was  speaking  of  Lizzie  Soames  admiringly, 
and  he  remarked  that  she  reminded  him  so  much  of  a 
dear  young  friend  of  his  who  died  in  India  many  years 
ago.  Lizzie  has  a  sweet  face,  though  she  can  scarcely  be 
called  decidedly  pretty;  and  I  really  should  not  wonder 
if  he  were  thinking  of  Lizzie.  I  never  knew  till  quite 
lately  how  charming  a  girl  she  is.  She  would  make  Mr. 
Wynne  a  most  desirable  wife,  I  am  persuaded  Would 
you  like  it,  Esther?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  was  my  answer.  "  Though  Lizzie  is 
a  very  dear  girl,  and  my  sister  in  affection,  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  I  should  welcome  her  as  my  aunt,  by 
marriage ;  she  is  too  young,  quite  too  young,  for  a  person 
of  my  Uncle  Harry's  age.     He  is  about  forty-five ;  he  told 
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me  so  only  the  other  day,  and  she  is  scarcely  older  than 
I  am.  No  ;  much  as  I  love  dear  Lizzie,  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  her  Mrs.  Wynne.  You  know,  Aunt  Joanna,  I  always 
did  strenuously  object  to  disparity  of  years  between  husband 
and  wife.  Uncle  Harry  ought  to  marry  a  woman  more 
nearly  of  his  own  age,  and,  if  he  be  the  sensible  man  I  take 
him  for,  he  will  not  run  the  risk  of  being  unhappy  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  by  pledging  himself  to  a  girl  young  enough 
to  be  his  daughter." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Dorothy  ?" 

"  I  agree  with  Esther ;  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  Mr. 
Wynne  has  any  thoughts,  in  that  way,  at  least,  of  Miss 
Soames.  He  expressed  his  admiration  so  frankly,  his 
general  approval  of  her  as  Esther's  friend  and  intimate, 
that  I  feel  sure  he  had  no  ulterior  sentiments  concerning 
her.  Joanna,  you  are  taking  to  match-making  in  your  old 
age." 

"  I  suppose  I  am ;  and,  really,  it  is  very  foolish.  One 
does  not  get  wiser  as  the  years  go  by,  I  am  afraid.  It 
flashed  upon  me  that  it  might  be  Lizzie ;  that  was  alL  And 
now  I  remember  he  did  give  a  hint  of  some  attachment  in 
his  own  country — or  I  fancied  so.  Well,  you  and  I  never 
did  condescend  to  gossip,  Dorothy;  and  we  will  not 
make  a  beginning  now,  nor  set  Esther  a  bad  example." 

*'  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  discuss  Mr.  Wynne's 
probable  future,"  returned  Aunt  Dorothy.  "  And,  really,  he 
will  think  we  are  very  idle  people  if  he  come  in  from  the 
library,  and  find  us  all  three  sitting  in  the  dark  with  our 
hands  before  us.    Esther,  ring  the  bell." 

And  I  rang  it  accordingly ;  and  Hudson,  evidently  much 
surprised  at  our  unwonted  departure  from  regular  habits, 
brought  in  the  lamps  and  lowered  the  Venetians  with 
his  ordinary  air  of  protest  I  could  see  that  he  did  not 
cordially  approve  of  Mr.  Wynne's  return  to  Wynter- 
combe.  I  suppose  he  thought  he  knew  quite  enough  of 
the  Wynnes  to  be  sure  that  they  were,  on  the  whole, 
dangerous  persons  to  harbour  in  a  house  of  repute. 
People  without  a  pedigree  offended  his  aristocratic  instincts ; 
and  the  Wynnes  were  "  nobodies,^' 

The  next  day  we  were  planning    our  tour,   and  busy 
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consulting  maps  and  guides,  and  finding  out  what  railways 
the  Principality  really  possessed.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
before  I  had  Uncle  Harry  to  myself,  and  then  he  wanted 
to  know  whether  the  route  resolved  on  really  pleased 
me. 

Now,  it  did  not,  quite.  Indeed,  there  was  a  portion  of 
it  which  I  would  fain  have  declined ;  but  thought  it  rather 
selfish  and  not  quite  reasonable  to  make  demur.  I  was 
thinking  what  exact  answer  I  should  give — for  I  saw  that 
my  uncle  waited  for  a  response — when  he  broke  in  with, 
"  You  do  not  exactly  like  it,  child  ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not 
wonder ;  you  would  rather  avoid  Barmouth,  and  the  coast 
generally?" 

** Indeed,  I  would,  Uncle  Harry;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  I  object  I  shall,  to  a  great  extent,  break  up  the 
general  plan.  Aunt  Joanna  has  set  her  mind  on  Barmouth; 
she  has  been  wishing  to  visit  it  for  years,  only  Aunt  Bertha 
had  a  prejudice  against  the  whole  Principality.  I  heard 
her  say  so  to  Lady  Rachel  the  last  time  we  were  at  The 
Court ;  and  I  should  be  very  loth  to  prove  an  obstacle  now 
that  all  is  arranged." 

"  But  I  think  our  plans  might  be  slightly  altered.  I 
know  you  shun  the  sight  of  the  sea ;  your  Aunt  Dorothy 
told  me  so,  and  remarked  that  she  dreaded  for  you  the 
recurrence  of  associations  that  would  not  be  repressed.  She 
enjoys  the  coast  herself,  and  is  longing  for  salt  breezes,  I 
know ;  but  on  your  account  she  would  rather  we  adopted  a 
different  route." 

"  Dear  Aunt  Dorothy  !  She  has  always  been  indulgent 
to  my  little  weaknesses ;  but,  I  think,  uncle,  I  will  try  to 
conquer  the  feeling,  for,  after  all,  it  is  little  more  than  a 
sentiment,  and  *  sentiment '  should  not  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  other  people's  pleasure.  I  must  visit  the  sea 
again,  some  day,  I  suppose,  if  I  live — as  perhaps  I  shall — to 
be  an  old  woman ;  I  will  be  brave,  Uncle  Harry ! " 

"  Dear  child,  I  honour  you  for  being  so  brave ;  but  there 
is  no  earthly  reason  why  you  should  be  so  cruelly  tried — 
why  your  bravery  should  be  put  to  the  test,  while  you  are 
still  far  from  really  strong.  I  have  been  thinking,  Esther, 
that  your  aunts,  who  will  have  their  old  servants  with  them, 
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can  part  company  with  us  at  Dolgelly,  or  at  any  other  place 
that  seems  expedient,  and  journey  to  Barmouth  without  us. 
You  and  I  can  go  on  to  Llanfleck,  for  that  is  the  point  I 
am  most  impatient  to  arrive  at ;  your  grandmother  is  eager 
to  welcome  you,  and  you  can  remain  with  her  as  long  or  as 
short  a  time  as  you  like.  What  do  you  say  ?  Will  you 
trust  yourself  to  me,  my  dear,  through  the  lone  mountain 
ways  ?  We  shall  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  from  the 
route  I  design  to  take  ;  our  only  view  of  it  will  be  from  the 
top  of  Snowdon,  that  is  supposing  we  make  the  ascent, 
and  it  will  be  only  a  distant  view,  and  a  temporary 
one." 

"  If  my  aunts  do  not  object,  the  plan  will  suit  me 
exactly.  Aunt  Dorothy  will  agree,  I  know,  and  Aunt 
Joanna  will  acquiesce.  I  shall  enjoy  the  solitary  journey- 
more  than  I  thought  I  could  enjoy  anything." 

'*  So  be  it,  then  ;  leave  me  to  explain  to  the  aunts  ;  I  will 
undertake  to  reconcile  them  to  the  little  alteration  in  *  our 
plans.  In  the  meantime,  go  on  with  your  packing,  and 
don^t  forget  to  take  some  warm  wraps  with  you,  for  our 
mountain  vales  are  chilly  after  sunset" 

And  my  aunts  were  reconciled,  though  Aunt  Joanna 
could  not  bring  herself,  at  first,  to  consent  to  the  change  of 
travel.  "  After  all,  Mr.  Wynne  is  not  really  your  uncle," 
she  said.  "I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  be  doing  the 
correct  thing  if  I  allow  you  to  travel  with  no  other 
guardianship,  and  you  would  not  care  for  Prim  to  attend 
you  ?  " 

"  I  should  not,"  I  replied  ;  if  I  must  have  a  maid, — and 
I  thought  it  would  be  wisest  to  dispense  with  one  on  this 
rural  joumey, — I  should  prefer  Patience.  And  at  last,  as 
Aunt  Joanna  seemed  really  unhappy  at  the  idea  of  so  far 
transgressing  les  convenances  as  to  permit  me  to  undertake  a 
long  journey  ^  deux,  with  an  uncle  who,  after  all,  was  not 
an  uncle,  but  only  a  second  cousin,  old  enough  to  be  my 
father,  it  was  arranged  that  Patience  should  accompany  me 
on  my  travels.  My  only  fear  was  that  a  waiting-maid  might 
not  be  very  easily  accommodated  in  so  primitive  an  estab- 
lishment as  I  imagined  my  grandmother's  to  be. 

But  Uncle  Harry  assured  me  that  I  need  not  discompose 
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myself  on  that  account;  he  quite  approved  of  Patience 
being  of  ^he  party.  He  was  sure  I  should  require  the 
services  of  my  own  maid,  especially  as  we  were  going  into 
an  outlandish  country  where  English  would  be  but  little 
spoken.  At  Llanfleck  we  should  be  in  the  very  heart  of 
Welsh  Wales.  But  might  not  "grandmamma"  be  incon- 
venienced ?  I  urged.  I  had  an  idea  that  her  house  was  but 
a  small  one. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  a  good-sized  one, 
far  more  spacious  than  such  an  old  lady  requires  ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  when  she  left  the  Manse — which  was  not  till 
within  a  very  few  years — there  was  some  difficulty  about 
finding  her  a  suitable  residence,  and  I  commissioned  an  old 
friend  who  had  gone  to  live  at  Chester  to  travel  to  Llanfleck, 
and  find  her  a  suitable  abode.  This  friend — Hugh  Owen 
by  name — had  been  a  pupil  of  my  uncle,  and  greatly 
respected  him,  was  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  serving  his 
widow,  and  went  about  the  business  with  good-will.  The 
end  of  it  was,  he  found  an  old  ruined  mansion  which  a  very 
few  hundred  pounds  would  purchase,  and  a  few  more 
restore  to  habitable  condition  ;  and  so  I  became  the  owner 
of  Plas  Rhyddyn^  and  settled  it  upon  my  old  Aunt  Winifred 
for  life.  When  she  is  gone,  perhaps,,  it  will  come  to  you, 
Esther,  if  you  carry  out  your  purpose  of  remaining  a 
spinster,  and  devoting  yourself  to  a  life  of  benevolence ;  you 
may  be  glad,  when  you  are  quite  elderly,  to  possess  a  rural 
domain  of  your  own." 

"  Thank  you,  uncle ;  I  think  between  you  and  my  aunts 
I  shall  be  liberally  provided  for ;  but  the  Plas  cannot  be  a 
little  home  ! " 

"  No ;  according  to  Owen's  account  it  is  big  enough  for 
an  orphanage ;  there  was  a  talk  of  buying  it  for  a  *  sister- 
hood,' a  sort  of  Protestant  convent,  I  believe,  for  there  are 
such  anomalous  things  in  England  now,  I  understand ;  but 
it  was  a  case  of  first-come,  first-served,  and  Owen  had  my 
authority  for  paying  down  ready  money,  which  the  pseudo- 
Catholics  had  not  in  hand  just  at  the  moment ;  so  I  got  the 
start  of  the  good  ladies  and  their  Anglican  priest,  and  was 
in  possession  of  the  Plus — title  deeds  and  all — before  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  bid  for  the  estate.      However 
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you  will  see  Plas  Rhyddyn  for  yourself  before  you  are  many 
days  older,  and  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
my  purchase ;  for,  of  course,  I  bought  it  entirely  on  my 
friend's  representation  as  an  admirable  investment, — quite  a 
bargain,  indeed ! " 

And  so  it  was  that  Patience,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  had 
orders  to  pack  on  her  own  account,  and  I,  on  my  part,  was 
by  no  means  sorry  to  take  her  with  me  into  the  fastnesses 
of  wild  Wales.  My  aunts  despatched  Hudson  and  Darke 
to  await  their  arrival  at  the  Dolgelly  Hotel  Prim  was  to 
have  accompanied  her  "  dear  lady,"  meaning  Aunt  Joanna, 
for  Aunt  Dorothy  never  laid  claim  to  her  services,  always 
preferring  her  absence  to  her  presence ;  and  even  Uncle 
Harry  had  found  out  that  there  was  no  love  between  the 
two ;  when  Mrs.  Prim,  already  up  to  her  eyes  in  packing, 
was  seized  with  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  had,  in  spite 
of  herself,  poor  soul,  to  stay  at  home  and  harass  the  maids 
who  were  left  in  charge  of  Wyntercombe.  Patience  was 
only  too  thankful  to  escape  the  oversight  of  the  estimable 
Mrs.  Prim,  and  Aunt  Dorothy  was  glad  to  take  as  her  sub- 
stitute the  young  woman  whom  she  had  engaged  to  wait 
upon  herself. 

On  a  certain  beautiful,  sunny  June  morning,  having  bade 
Lady  Rachel  and  the  dear  people  at  Ivy  Lodge  adieu,  we 
set  off  on  the  first  stage  of  our  Cambrian  journey,  having 
resolved  to  commence  our  tour  by  exploring  the  far-famed 
Vale  of  Llangollen. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THROUGH      SNOWDONIA. 

**  My  God  !     I  know  not  how  I  die. 
For  death  has  many  ways  to  come  : 
In  dark  mysterious  agony. 

Or  gently,  as  a  sleep>  to  some. 
Just  as  Thou  wilt !     If  but  I  be 
For  ever,  blessed  Lord,  with  Thee. 

*  My  God  !     I  know  not  where  I  die, 

Where  is  my  grave,  beneath  what  strand  ? 
Yet  from  its  gloom  I  do  rely  ' 

To  be  delivered  by  Thy  hand. 
Content,  I  take  what  spot  is  mine. 
Since  all  the  earth,  my  Lord,  is  Thine." 

**  A  little  lowly  vale  uplifted  high." 

I  AM  not  going  to  write  any  lengthy  account  of  our 
travels,  for  I  suppose  our  tour  in  the  Principality  was 
pretty  much  like  other  people's  Welsh  tours,  especially  as 
regarded  the  way  to  Dolgelly,  where,  according  to  arrange- 
ment. Uncle  Harry  and  I  took  the  wild  mountain  road  to 
Llanfieck,  and  my  aunts  and  their  servants  went  direct  to 
Barmouth. 

At  first,  too,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  not  going  to  fae 
favoured  with  propitious  weather — a  heavy  thunder-storm  had 
broken  over  the  district  of  the  Wrekin  on  the  evening  previous 
to  our  leaving  home,  and  it  had  the  not  uncommon  effect 
of  thoroughly  unsettling,  for  a  time,  the  weather.  So  we 
made  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  picturesque  vale  of 
Llangollen  under  slight  disadvantages,  as  it  rained,  or  rather 
poured,  all  the  way  from  Shrewsbury  to  Oswestry.  It  was 
useless  to  think  of  making  a  sketch  of  Valle  Crucis  Abbey, 
and  we  missed  a  view  of  the.  celebrated  cottage  of  the  far- 
famed  '*  Ladies  of  Llangollen,"  by  reason  of  the  mists 
which  rested  on  the  nearer  hiUs.  When  at  last  we  reached 
Bala,  we  were  glad  enough  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two  before 
resuming  our  journey. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  however,  the  sky 
began  to  clear,  the  clouds  rolled  upwards  from  the  heights, 
and  the  sunset  was  glorious  ;  it  was  settled  on  all  hands  that 
we  were  to  have  a  fine  to-morrow. 

And  a  fine  "  to-morrow  "  it  actually  was,  and  we  went  on 
our  way  rejoicing,  rather  tired  of  our  compulsory  detention 
at  Bala,  and  glad  to  find  ourselves  entering  the  funny  little 
town  of  Dolgelly  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Next  morning,  having  duly  inspected  Owen  Tudor's  Par- 
liament House,  my  aunts  and  their  suite  proceeded  by  the 
coach  road  to  Barmouth,  and  Uncle  Harry  and  myself,  with 
my  maid  Patience,  continued  our  journey  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

And  for  the  first  time  I  began  to  understand  that  North 
Wales  was  singularly  beautiful.  I  had  never  really  beheld 
mountains  before;  I  had  seen  nothing  higher  than  the 
rocky  heights  about  Matlock,  and  some  of  the  Devonshire 
Tors;  but  now  we  found  ourselves  in  the  very  heart  of 
Snowdonia,  among  the  lone  fastnesses  of  the  everlasting 
hills,  and  I  was  fain  to  confess  that  the  land  of  my  Welsh 
ibrefathers  was  grand  indeed. 

My  uncle  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  wild  ways  of  the 
district,  and  he  had  purchased  several  of  the  Ordnance  maps 
of  the  country.  He  found  the  place  very  little  changed  in 
the  years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  left  North  Wales  for 
British  India,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find  that,  as  he 
traversed  Pass  after  Pass,  he  knew  his  way,  and  could  even, 
upon  occasion,  direct  the  driver,  who  had  undertaken  to  be 
our  guide,  but  evidently  knew  very  little  of  the  country 
through  which  we  were  to  reach  the  upland  valley  of  Llan- 
fleck.  We  should  have  gone  astray  more  than  once  if  my 
uncle  had  not  happily  recognised  some  venerable  landmark 
by  which  he  could  direct  our  course ;  for  when  we  had  once 
quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Llyn  Dainas,  we  entered  upon 
a  route  so  lonely  that  we  must  have  looked  in  vain  for  any 
sort  of  human  guidance.  We  met  no  living  creature  save  a 
bird,  or  a  squirrel,  or  an  agile  goat ;  we  came  upon  no  kind 
of  habitation,  except  once  on  the  borders  of  Llyn  Gwynnant, 
when  we  were  lured  from  the  beaten  track  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  farm-house,  which,  when  reached,  proved  to  be 
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only  a  cluster  of  deserted  buildings  and  sheds  fast  falling 
into  decay. 

Our  driver  could  not  speak  English,  and  had  it  not  been 
that  Uncle  Harry  still  remembered  sufficient  Welsh  to  make 
himself  understood,  we  might  have  encountered  all  sorts  of 
disasters,  and  wandered  from  our  way  till  we  were  be- 
nighted. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  dreadful,  Miss  Esther !  "  said  Patience,  almost 
reduced  to  tears,  when  we  halted,  for  about  the  twentieth 
time,  at  a  point  where  two  roads  met,  each  one  being  as 
wild  and  savage  as  it  was  possible  for  even  a  mountain  road 
to  be.  We  had  to  pause  and  consider,  and  take  our  choice 
of  threatened  dangers ;  we  must  either  plunge  into  a  thicket 
through  which  it  seemed  impossible  that  a  carriage  and 
horses  could  penetrate,  or  we  must  dare  the  horrors  of  the 
precipice,  hundreds  of  feet  below  us,  on  a  winding  way  of 
only  a  few  yards  in  breadth.  **  Oh,  but  it  is  very  terrible,  is 
it  not,  Miss  Esther  ?  We  might  go  over  these  rocks  so 
easily,  for  the  road  isn't  to  call  a  road  in  reality ;  it's  only  a 
steep  uneven  track,  with  lots  of  sharp  turns,  and  almost 
overhanging  the  gulf  below.  We  might  so  easily  be  killed, 
and  never  be  found  till  the  eagles  and  vultures  had  picked 
our  bones." 

"  Have  courage.  Patience,  my  girl,"  said  Mr.  Wynne,  as 
he  turned  cheerfully  towards  her.  "  There  used  to  be  an 
eagle  or  two  here  in  the  old  days ;  but  there  were  never  any 
vultures,  I  fancy.  I  know  we  we  have  taken  a  wrong  turn- 
ing ;  but  I  feel  sure  if  we  go  very  carefully  on  our  way,  we 
shall  regain  the  right  path,  beyond  yonder  headland  right  in 
front  of  us.  These  horses  are  accustomed  to  rough  ways, 
and  though  our  driver  is  not  an  experienced  charioteer,  I 
think  he  knows  his  animals  and  how  to  manage  them,  and 
is  satisfied  of  their  being  surefooted  and  reliable.  If  we  can 
get  over  the  next  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  we  shall  be  out  of 
all  difficulty ;  but,  Patience,  be  true  to  your  name,  and  re- 
collect, when  you  are  inclined  to  start  or. scream,  that  your 
strength  is,  in  Bible  language,  to  sit  still/  A  very  little 
would  frighten  the  horses,  so  as  to  make  them  swerve,  and 
our  lives  would  be  seriously  endangered  if  they  once  grew 
restive  and  approached  the  edge.     My  advice  to  you  is,  to 
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shut  your  eyes,  and  ask  your  heavenly  Father  to  preserve 
you  from  all  harm.  He  can  make  the  wild  way  safe  and  the 
rough  places  smooth,  if  it  be  His  will ;  and  you  know  it  is 
written,  *  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him' !" 

And  Patience  shut  her  eyes  and  held  her  peace,  but  I 
could  see  that  her  lips  moved,  as  if  in  prayer.  I  knew  that 
we  really  were — though  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent— in 
peril;  but  I  saw  that  neither  my  uncle,  nor  the  driver, 
seemed  to  be  extremely  apprehensive,  and  felt  reassured  as 
I  watched  them  select  the  path,  which,  on  the  whole, 
appeared  to  be  the  least  unpromising  of  the  two.  Life  was 
not  so  very  dear  to  me  now ;  but  there  were  the  lives  of  the 
others  to  be  considered,  and  for  their  sakes,  as  well  as  for  my 
own — for  there  is  always  something  terrible  to  poor  mortal 
flesh  and  blood,  in  the  idea  of  sudden  and  violent  death— I 
prayed  silently  and  earnestly  that  the  Lord  would  bring  us 
safely  to  our  destination.  My  uncle  was  silent,  too ;  and  I 
knew  that  he  was  committing  our  lives,  our  immortal  spirits, 
to  Him  in  whose  hands  are  all  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 

A  few  more  minutes,  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  the 
dangerous  path  wound  away  from  the  precipice,  and  opened 
upon  a  broad,  even  clearing  in  the  midst  of  the  tangled 
forest.  And  here  my  uncle  uttered  an  exclamation  of  thank- 
fulness ;'  he  knew  where  we  were,  and  that  we  had  only  made 
a  brief,  though  most  undesirable,  dktour^  and  would  be, 
almost  immediately,  on  the  broad,  beaten  track  that  would 
bring  us  to  the  turning  we  must  take  in  order  to  reach 
Llanfleck. 

"  It  is  all  right.  Patience,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  pale, 
trembling  girl,  who  still  kept  her  eyes  closed,  and  asked  no 
questions.  "  We  are  on  the  right  road,  now ;  I  know 
exactly  where  we  are, 'and  the  danger  is  past" 

Patience  gave  a  kind  of  sob  and  tried  to  smile,  but  she 
was  still  so  white  that  I  was  fearful  she  might  faint  "  Oh ! 
what  would  Miss  Wynterthorpe  have  said  ?  what  would  Miss 
Dorothy  have  thought,  if  she  could  have  seen  us,  with  the 
great  rock  above  our  heads  and  the  precipice  deep  below 
our  feet  ?  I  did  wish  we  had  settled  to  remain  another 
night  at  the  Bedd-y-Gelert  Hotel !  " 

I  was  very  glad  that  no  one  knew  how  great  had  been 
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our  momentary  peril ;  and  I  was  thinking — I  could  not  help 
it — ^how  near  we  had  been,  how  near  we  must  often  be,  to 
the  brink  of  the  eternal  world ;  not  necessarily  on  the  edge 
of  a  mountain  precipice,  but  in  the  common  daily  paths 
that  our  feet  are  called  to  traverse.  How  true  it  is  that,  in 
the  plain  high-road,  as  on  the  battle-field;  in  the  quiet 
home,  as  in  the  busy  mart ;  by  land  and  by  water,  a  thou- 
sand perils  environ  our  careless  footsteps,  a  thousand  unseen 
causes,  disease  and  accident,  calm  or  tempest,  privation  or 
plenitude,  alike  combine  to  "  push  us  to  the  tomb,"  as  the 
old  hymn  quaintly  tells  us. 

I  remember  one  of  my  governesses  talking  very  seriously 
to  me  one  day,  when  the  bell  was  tolling  for  a  collage  girl, 
who  had  died  rather  suddenly,  about  being  ^^ prepared  for 
deathJ'^  I  have  thought  since,  she  had  better  have  bid  me 
prepare  for  life — for  &e  is  a  far  more  serious,  far  more  solemn 
thing  than  the  change  we  call  death.  One  must  live  to 
God,  if  one  would  die  to  Him.  One  must  not  depend  on 
what  I  have  heard  spoken  of  as  "  religious  duties  "  to  pre- 
pare one  for  heaven ;  the  best  and  only  preparation  is  so 
to  live  that  one's  whole  life  shall  be  true  religion,  a  life 
**  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  If  a  man  be  prepared  for  life 
he  is  certainly  prepared  for  death,  for  what  the  world  knows 
as  "death"  is  only  awaking  from  the  long  and  troubled 
dream  of  "life,"  or  what  is  called  life,  though  it  is  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

And  yet  there  is  certainly  an  awful  solemnity  in  "  death^^ 
for  it  constitutes,  though  we  know  not  how,  the  great  change 
that  is  awaiting  us  all — the  change  that  is  sure  to  come 
sooner  or  later ;  when  the  time  arrives  God  calls,  and  the 
summons  cannot  be  unheeded.  It  must  be  sad  indeed  not 
to  have  lived  with  God,  nor  in  Him,  nor  for  Him,  when  the 
hour  strikes  that  bids  us  close  our  eyes  on  earthly  things, 
and  open  them  in  an  unknown  world  And  to  live  to  God 
and  for  Him,  is  the  only  mortal  life  that  can  prepare  us  for 
His  right  hand,  and  for  the  pleasures  that  are  for  evermore. 

There  are  a  great  many  people— and  sincere  people,  too 
— ^who  have  not  pure  religion,  but  a  religionism^  that  only 
tends  to  make  them  unhappy  and  dissatisfied.  Cowper 
spoke  truly  when  he  said  "  true  piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day. 
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Gloom  is  for  earth's  children,  not  for  the  heirs  of  the  King- 
dom ;  weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning,  and  the  joy  is  never  quite  hidden  in  those 
whose  rest  and  peace  is  really  in  Him."  And  to  be  "in 
Him,"  it  is  not  enough  to  hold  a  certain  orthodox  creed,  to 
cling  to  certain  doctrines,  even  though,  as  they  verily  believe, 
they  have  found  them  in  the  Bible;  not  perceiving  that  they 
never  '*  search  the  Scriptures,"  as  the  Spirit  bids  them,  but 
pore  over  their  Bibles,  not  to  be  taught  like  children,  but  to 
establish  a  foregone  conclusion  of  their  own.  Conscience 
towards  God  and  love  to  men  is  of  far  more  consequence 
than  opinions^  or  what  some  folks  call  "views";  though 
opinions  of  some  sort  one  must  necessarily  possess.  In 
such  case  I  think  the  only  safeguard  for  a  man  or  woman  is 
to  pray  day  by  day,  "  Lord,  shew  me  Thy  truth ;  lead  me  in 
Thy  way :  teach  me  Thy  salvation."  For  it  is  quite  possible, 
when  a  person  of  a  certain  calibre  wants  to  establish  beyond 
dispute  a  favourite  doctrine,  to  read  page  after  page  of  the 
Bible,  and  search  out  text  after  text,  purely  to  press  them 
into  the  service  required.  There  has,  perhaps,  been  no 
phrase  since  the  world  began  more  abused  or  more  mis- 
understood by  professing  Christians  than  the  terms  which 
are  actually  shibboleths — "sound"  and  "unsound"  and 
"  orthodox."  And  all  this  has  come  out  of  a  sort  of  medi- 
tation on  what  is  called  Death  !  For  death — by  which  I 
mean  the  great  inevitable  change  of  worlds— /««j/  come, 
will  come,  to  me,  to  all  whom  I  love,  to  all  who  care  to  read 
the  words  I  have  written  here.  And  I  think,  as  you  often 
think,  how  will  it  feel  to  be  standing  consciously  upon  the 
brink ;  to  be  really  and  truly  on  "  the  peak  of  Darien,"  that 
peak  which  we  can  actually  touch  but  once,  and  only  once, 
and  that  but  for  a  transient  period?  How  will  one  feel, 
how  will  one's  spirit  feel,  when  the  hour  of  dissolution, 
anticipated,  it  may  be,  a  hundred  times,  does  at  last  arrive, 
when  the  night  fades  behind  us,  and  eternity's  morning 
breaks  before  us? 

In  contemplating  this  certain  change  good  George  Mac- 
donald  has  written: — "But  that  God  will  be  with  me,  I 
would  rather  be  slain  suddenly  than  be  still  and  await  the 
change.     The  growing  weakness,  ushered  in,  it  may  be,  by 
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long  agony,  the  alienation  from  things  about  me  while  I  am 
yet  amidst  them,  the  slow  rending  of  the  bonds  which  make 
this  body  a  home,  so  that  it  turns  half  alien,  while  yet  some 
bonds  unsevered  hold  the  live  thing  in  its  worm-eaten  cage 
— but  God  knows  me  and  my  house,  and  I  need  not  specu- 
late or  forebode.  When  it  comes  death  will  prove  as  natural 
as  life."  Whatever  betides.  He  will  order,  and  it  must  be 
well,  "grandly  well,  infinitely  well !"  Would  we,  who  know 
that  we  love  Him,  and  trust  to  see  His  face,  have  it  other- 
wise than  He  wills  ? 

Some  such  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  that  summer 
evening,  long  ago,  amid  the  solitary  Snowdon  mountains. 
Life,  death,  and  eternity  seemed  all  unrolled,  as  it  were, 
before  my  mental  gaze»  as  slowly  and  silently  we  three,  and 
the  rustic  driver,  drove  up  the  long,  steep  ascent  that 
stretched  before  us  in  the  warm,  soft,  fading  twilight 

I  have  often  thought  since  of  that  quiet  hour,  and  of  the 
exceeding  peacefulness  of  the  sombre  woodlands  that  lay  all 
around  us ;  how  very  still  it  was,  scarce  a  breeze  rustling  the 
foliage  of  the  giant  trees  that  now  and  then  almost  overhung 
our  mountain  path,  and  not  a  sound  breaking  the  repose, 
save  here  and  there  the  warbling  of  a  thrush  or  the  distant 
tinkling  of  a  sheep-bell  upon  the  mountain  sides,  or  the  low 
chime  of  the  running  waters  among  the  mossy  stones  of  the 
brooklet  at  our  side. 

We  plodded  on  steadily,  yet  wearily,  for  I  know  not  how 
long,  when,  rather  unexpectedly,  we  came  to  a  turning  in 
the  upland  road,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  we  were  on  a 
wide,  heaving  moor,  which  formed  the  mighty  spur  of  one 
of  the  giant  mountains.  We  were  high  up  in  the  world 
now ;  the  lakes  we  had  left  behind  still  glimmered  far  below 
us,  and  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  were  beneath  our  feet — 
yet  still  we  ascended  and  ascended.  Suddenly — or  so  it 
seemed  to  me — we  passed  over  the  brow  of  a  rocky  pro-' 
montory,  and  there,  outstretched  before  us,  lay  one  of  the 
most  glorious  panoramas  my  imagination  could  conceive. 
We  were  once  more  in  the  rosy  sunset  light,  though  all 
below  lay  in  shadow.  For  miles  and  miles  the  mountains 
lifted  up  their  awful  heads  to  the  silent  crystal  skies,  and  the 
last  mellow  sunbeams  struck  like  red  gold  against  the  scarred 
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front  of  those  lonely  summits  that  faced  the  west  A  little 
while  longer,  and  the  broad  sun  sank  down  behind  those 
grand  untrodden  peaks,  and  the  air  grew  chill  and  gray. 
Then  a  sudden  flash,  a  glow,  and  the  solemn  Alpine  world 
in  which  we  appeared  to  be  all  alone,  was  glorified.  I 
know  now  that  it  was  only  the  wonderful  afterglow^  which 
even  in  this  country  transforms  awhile  the  mountain  soli- 
tudes of  our  land ;  but  then  it  seemed  to  me  a  beauty  too 
celestial  for  this  sublunary  sphere.  Every  peak  of  the 
whole  Snowdon  range  was  burning  in  the  crimson  light  of 
the  unseen  sun;  then  gradually  it  paled  to  a  soft  hectic 
flush  of  tender  delicate  pink,  such  as  one  sees  on  the  under 
side  of  some  exquisitely  lovely  sea-shell.  The  rose  hue 
changed  to  the  deep  shade  that  of  late  years  we  have  learned 
to  call  magenta^  and  that  again  to  a  full,  royal  purple,  that 
faded  to  violet  streaked  with  amber,  and  in  its  turn  died 
down  to  a  faint  lilac  bordered  with  pure,  silvery  grey. 

But  before  the  glory  passed  quite  away — indeed,  a  faint 
light  lingered  on  all  through  the  summer  night — I  saw  that 
we  were  coming  to  a  little  stone-built  village  that  was  scarcely 
discernible  from  the  rocks  against  and  beneath  which  it 
stood.  And  my  uncle  said,  with  just  a  little  tremor  in  his 
voice,  "  Here  we  are,  Esther !  I  have  known  every  step  of 
the  way  for  the  last  three  miles.     Home  at  last ! " 

"IsthisLlanfleck?" 
•  "  This  is  Llanfleck,  my  birthplace  and  your  father's  birth- 
place.    It  is  not  altered  in  the  least  since  I  bade  it  farewell 
seven  and  twenty  years  ago ;  and  yet  there  must  be  changes ! " 

There  was  a  sort  of  common  on  which  glimmered  two 
large  pools  already  reflecting  in  their  clear  depths  the  growing 
starlight ;  a  cluster  of  blackest  yews ;  a  grey,  dilapidated 
building,  that  was  all  that  remained  of  what  had  once  been 
a  fine  old  church,  now  abandoned;  then  a  blacksmith's 
forge,  and  then  the  village  itself.  It  was  not  yet  dark,  but 
ihe  place  was  very  quiet,  though  now  and  then  the  sound  of 
children's  voices  might  be  heard,  and  the  lowing  of  cattle 
broke  the  utter  stillness  ;  and  at  last  we  could  perceive  that 
people  came  to  their  doors  to  see  who  and  what  it  was  that 
disturbed  the  repose  of  the  gathering  nightfall  And  my 
uncle  said,  "  I  wonder  if  a  carriage  has  made  its  way  to  this 
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out-of-the-world  place  for  the  last  year  or  so  !  A  vehicle, 
important  as  this  one  is,  would  indeed  have  been  a  spectacle 
in  my  boyish  days;  but  I  cannot  remember  that  we  ever 
saw  the  like." 

And  then,  even  as  he  spoke,  we  passed  the  village-inn, 
the  Goat ;  and  there  were  further  signs  of  life.  All  the 
world  of  Llanfleck  was  not  gone  to  bed,  though  candles 
glimmered  in  many  of  the  upper  windows.  Some  men  were 
seated  at  a  table  outside  the  rustic  porch,  discussing  their 
frugal  supper  of  some  kind  of  porridge ;  and  one  of  them, 
when  he  saw  the  carriage,  rose,  said  something  to  the  driver, 
and  touched  his  hat  to  my  uncle. 

Then  uprose  such  a  clatter  of  tongues  as  is  not  often 
heard,  I  fancy,  beyond  the  limits  of  Welsh  Wales^  We 
might  have  arrived  at  Babel,  so  great  and  so  ceaseless  was 
the  flow  of  unintelligible  language  that  fell  upon  our  ears ; 
was  this  the  dialect  of  our  barbarous  forefathers,  the  ancient 
Britons  ? — I  inly  wondered. 

Patience  listened  in  amaze,  not  quite  unmixed  with  appre- 
hension ;  to  our  unaccustomed  ears,  the  strife  of  loud,  shrill 
tongues  was  very  like  quarrelling ;  and  my  maid  whispered 
to  me,  "  Oh,  dear.  Miss  Esther,  are  they  angry  ? — have  we 
made  a  mistake  ?  Why,  this  Welsh  is  only  gibberish.  Why 
don't  they  learn  to  speak  plain  English  ?  " 

I  was  glad  the  wild  mountain-men  could  not  understand 
what  she  said,  or  they  might  have  been  offended.  The 
Welsh  are  certainly  a  slightly  irascible  race,  and  any  reflec- 
tion on  their  national  peculiarities  provokes  them  extremely ; 
and  in  these  lone  solitudes  the  simple  folk  think  their  own 
tongue  the  sweetest  in  all  the  world,  and  their  country  the 
best  and  the  noblest  under  heaven.  They  are  not  quite 
sure  but  that  England,  the  country  of  the  conqueror,  is  not, 
in  many  respects,  decidedly  the  inferior ;  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  some  of  the  primitive  race  still  exist — ^the  race 
that  believes  that  Welsh  was  the  language  spoken  by  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise,  and  will  be  the  only  utterance  of  those 
who  go  up  and .  down  the  golden  streets  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

Uncle  Harry  gabbled  away  with  the  most  demonstrative 
of  his  very  demonstrative  compatriots.    Of  course,  I  could 
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not  understand  a  word  of  the  discourse,  only  Patience 
declared  some  of  them  said  something  about  "^wrra,"  and 
that,  she  knew,  meant  ale.  She  began  to  think  we  had 
somehow  crossed  the  sea,  and  got  ^  among  the  wild  Irish. 

On  we  went  once  more,  and  this  time  some  of  the  men 
from  the  inn  went  with  us,  two  of  them  leading  the  tired 
horses,  and  at  least  four  of  tjiem  running  on  in  advance. 
It  was  too  dark,  now,  to  see  distinctly ;  but  I  could  perceive 
that  we  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  street^  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  on  into  the  open  country.  But  we  did 
not  go  far,  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  or  so ;  only  the 
ground  rose  at  every  turn  of  the  wheels,  and  at  last  we 
stopped  before  an  ancient  gateway  of  grey  stone  that  led 
into  a  large  square  courtyard,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
stood  the  dark  walls  of  an  antiquated  rambling  building, 
that  I  felt  sure  must  be  the  Plus, 

The  gates  were  wide  open  in  readiness  to  receive  us,  and 
people  were  standing  with  lights  at  the  entrance  of  the 
house,  for  our  advanced  guard  had  reached  Plas  Rhyddyn 
before  us,  and  given  the  first  shrill  note  of  warning.  There 
was  a  shout  of  acclamation  as  we  descended  from  the 
carriage,  and  words  that  were  evidently  meant  for  the  very 
heartiest  of  welcomes  resounded  on  every  side ;  half  Llanfleck 
seemed  to  have  hastened  to  proffer  their  loud  greetings. 

Uncle  Harry  lifted  me  down  from  my  seat,  and  almost 
carried  me  into  the  house,  for  I  was  so  weary  and  cramped 
from  long  travel  and  sitting  that  I  had  scarcely  any  use  left 
in  my  limbs,  and  I  felt  half  dazed.  I  found  myself  in  a 
large  low  hall,  with  panelled  walls  and  a  panelled  ceiling, 
whereon  were  depicted  the  armorial  bearings  of  some  noble 
family,  together  with  a  ludicrous  assemblage  of  fabulous 
animals  supposed  to  be  gryphons,  wyverns,  and  I  know  not 
what  else  beside.  Enormously  heavy  chairs  and  tables,  of 
the  most  ancient  workmanship,  were  ranged  against  the 
walls;  a  vast  open  fireplace,  with  carved  wooden  settles 
inside  the  yawning  chimney,  was  filled  with  a  mass  of  newly- 
gathered  juniper,  plumy  ferns,  and  bouquets  of  purple, 
heather,  and  paler  ling.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  spacious 
chamber  was  a  huge  round  table  of  black  worm-eaten  oak ; 
it  might  have  been  the  veritable  board  at  which  King 
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Arthur  held  council  with  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Galahad,  Sir 
Percival,  and  the  rest  of  his  gallant  knights  whose  names 
still  live  on  in  the  pages  of  deathless  story. 

*' This  way,  Esther  dear,"  said  my  uncle,  drawing  my 
arm  within  his  that  we  might  progress  with  all  due  cere- 
mony. He  seemed  to  know  his  way  as  well  as  if  he  had 
crossed  those  bare,  dark  floors  only  yesterday ;  "  this  way,  I 
remember  all  the  turnings ;  I  used  to  be  here  often  when  I 
was  a  lad ;  take  care,  the  boards  are  slippeiy,  or  used  to  be ; 
why  don't  they  put  more  rugs  and  carpets  down?" 

The  next  minute  we  were  in  a  large  dimly-lighted  room ; 
and  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  on  a  sort  of  dais,  on  an  old- 
fashioned  couch,  covered  with  tiger  skins,  sat  a  venerable, 
queen-like  dame,  who  must  certainly  be  my  own  grand- 
mother. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

PRIMITIVE      SIMPLICITY. 

"  And  the  river  still  was  cold. 
And  the  country  far  to  seek  ! 
But  since  thou  didst  leave  my  side 
Seems  the  river  far  less  wide, 
And  the  hither  shore  more  near. 
Evermore  that  shore  was  dear, 
For  the  sake  of  one  unseen. 

So  He  shows  me  it  more  clear 
By  the  light  of  what  hath  been. 

'*  So  God  beckons  by  a  hand 
I  have  clasped — unto  His  land  ; 
So  He  bids  His  dawn  arise 
On  me,  through  beloved  eyes  : 
So  the  new  unearthly  song 
Seems  a  strain  remember^  long ; 
With  the  angel-voices,  blend 

Tones  familiar.     Seraphs  wear 
Looks  I  loved  on  earth.     Oh,  friend. 

Kind  companion,  thou  art  there  ! " 

MRS.   WINIFRED   WYNNE  rose  to    receive    hei 
visitors — ^her  only  grandchild,  and  the  man  who 
was  dear  to  her  as  a  son.     She  was  a  noble  old  woman,  tall, 
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well-formed,  and  of  dignified  bearing,  though,  of  course,  not 
nearly  so  erect  as  she  had  been  in  her  younger  days.  Her 
hair  was  very  white,  soft  and  silvery,  and  of  the  very  finest 
texture ;  she  had  also  a  lovely  complexion,  as  most  women 
have  who  can  boast  of  hair  like  hers  ;  her  voice,  unlike  that 
of  her  countrywomen  in  general,  was  very  sweet  and  low ; 
her  eyes  were  dark  as  night,  well  opened,  beaming  with  ex- 
pression, and  rather  lustrous  than  sparkling.  Hers  was  a 
face  that  at  the  first  glance  inspired  affection  and  confidence. 

I  will  pass  over  all  that  transpired  at  that  first  meeting, 
only  observing  that  for  some  few  minutes  we  were  fairly 
overcome ;  my  grandmother  shed  tears  of  grateful  joy,  and 
my  uncle  could  scarcely  speak  for  emotion,  so  strong  and 
fervid  were  his  feelings  at  beholding  once  more  the  woman 
he  had  always  loved  and  honoured  as  his  own  mother.  As 
for  myself,  I  was  too  tired  and  weary  to  experience  much 
beyond  a  pleasant  sense  of  repose,  as  I  assured  myself  we 
had  at  last  reached  our  journey's  end.  Indeed,  I  was  so 
worn  out  that  I  was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  my  supper 
being  sent  to  me,  that  I  might  retire  the  moment  I  had 
taken  needful  refreshment- 

I  asked  that  Patience's  supper  might  be  sent  up  with 
mine,  for  I  knew  the  poor  girl  was  not  only  over-fatigued, 
but  shy  of  meeting  a  company  of  strange  servants  whose 
very  language  inspired  her  with  awe,  and  among  whom  she 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  making  herself  understood. 
And  when  at  last  I  found  myself  shut  into  my  own  room,  I  was 
very  glad  to  find  that  a  light  closet  adjoining  had  been  pre- 
pared for  my  maid's  accommodation.  An  elderly  female, 
tall  and  stalwart,  with  a  harsh  voice,  and  a  very  foreign 
accent  of  some  sort,  appeared  to  attend  upon  us.  She 
seemed  to  have  no  other  name  than  "  Gwen,"  and  she  was 
supposed  to  speak  very  good  English,  though,  as  she  soon 
confessed,  she  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  county 
of  Carnarvon,  and  had  lived  her  life,  and  hoped  in  due  time 
to  die,  within  the  borders  of  "  Welsh  Wales,"  an  epithet 
used,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  to  distinguish  the  northern 
districts  of  the  Principality  from  those  to  the  south,  where 
English  ways  and  people,  and  the  English  tongue,  are  much 
more  familiar. 
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"  Gwen  "  explained  that  she  had  served  my  grandmother 
— whom  she  called  "  Madam  '* — for  almost  fifty  years,  having 
been  takdn  into  the  household  of  the  late  pastor  at  a  very 
early  age,  to  be  trained  as  a  domestic,  she  being  a  friendless 
and  portionless  orphan.  Our  supper  wks  good  and  plentiful ; 
of  course,  the  national  porridge  or  stirabout,  was  not  missing 
from  the  board ;  but  in  deference  to  our  English  prejudices 
it  was  supplemented  by  a  pot  full  of  excellent  tea,  abun- 
dance of  milk,  so  rich  that  it  might  have  passed  for  cream, 
and  home-made  bread,  fresh  butter,  and  a  dish  of  most 
delicately-cooked  and  daintily-served  mutton  cutlets.  Gwen 
declared  that  it  was  but  a  poor  repast,  and  she  would  have 
added  new  laid  eggs,  oatmeal  scones,  honey,  and  raspberry 
jam,  all  of  which  she  assured  us  were  ready  to  hand,  and  at 
our  command. 

At  first  both  Patience  and  I  felt  so  weary  that  we  declined 
anything  beyond  a  cup  of  tea,  but  having  tasted  the  bread 
and  the  delicious  cutlets  we  were  not  at  all  indisposed  to  be 
helped  to  a  "  little  more."  And  the  repast  being  finished, 
we  found  ourselves  so  much  refreshed,  that  we  were  quite 
inclined  to  listen  to  Gwen's  curiously-worded  discourse,  and 
to  talk  over  our  journey  through  the  mountains.  And  Gwen 
attentively  gave  ear  to  everything  I  said,  and  to  everything 
replied, "  Iss^  indeed.  Miss  Wynne ;  wj,  ixx,  indeed." 

When  Patience  and  I  were  left  alone  we  were  so  very 
much  the  better  for  our  comfortable  meal  that  we  felt  almost 
equal  to  going  down  again ;  but  after  a  little  deliberation 
determined  to  remain  where  we  were  for  the  night,  go  to 
bed  without  more  ado,  and  be  up  betimes  in  the  morning. 
We  were  supplied  with  portions  of  plain  seed-cake,  and  a 
bottle  of  blackberry-wine,  in  case  we  required  further  sus- 
tenance before  the  household  was  again  astir. 

"We  shall  not  starve  here,  Miss  Wynne,  shall  we?" 
remarked  Patience,  surveying  with  evident  approbation  our 
nocturnal  rations ; "  but  I  am  so  glad,  ma'am,  that  I  am  put 
close  to  you,  for  I  am  sure  I  should  never  dare  to  sleep  all 
alone  by  myself  in  this  great  rambling  house,  where  there 
must  be  ghosts,  or  wraiths,  or  fetches,  or  something  more 
than  earthly." 

"  Patience,"  I  returned,  "  I  shall  be  angry  if  you  talk  such 
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nonsense ;  there  arc  no  *  ghosts '  here  ;  that  is,  as  you 
understand  them.  What  is  a  ghost,  according  to  the  best 
of  your  belief?  " 

"  Why,  a  spirit,  ma'am  ;  something  that  has  been  in  the 
flesh,  but  is  no  longer  in  the  flesh." 

"Then  we  need  not  be  afraid,  for  spirits  cannot  be  seen; 
they  may  be  all  around  us,  but  they  will  not  become  visible, 
nor  will  they  harm  us.  And  God  is  over  all,  and  with  us 
always ;  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  Him. 
For  myself,  it  is  a  happiness  to  think  that  those  we  have 
loved  and  lost  awhile  are  really  near,  and,  perhaps,  sent  by 
the  Lord  to  guard  us  during  our  sleeping  hours.  Psay 
perhaps^  for  we  cannot  tell  certainly — we  can  only  fancy, 
only  guess — where  those  we  call  the  dead  are,  and  how  they 
are  occupied." 

"  Miss  Wynne,"  said  Patience,  seriously,  "do  you  think 
we  shall  ever  know  where  heaven  really  is  ?  " 

"  No,  Patience,  for  I  feel  certain  it  is  not  so  much  a  place 
as  a  condition  ;  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  heaven  may 
be  all  around  us  here,  and  now,  and  everywhere,  at  this  very 
moment.  We  cannot  tell,  nor  need  we  know,  or  seek  to 
know,  hidden  things  ;  God  will  lift  the  veil  when  the  right 
moment  comes.  Till  then  we  must  seek  to  live  the  heavenly 
life,  to  do  His  will  in  our  common  earthly  life,  so  shall  we 
be  meet  for  the  better  world,  and  fitted  for  its  joys  and 
glories — aye,  and  for  its  mysteries.  That  is  all  that  we  need 
concern  ourselves  about,  I  think.  Patience ;  and  we  can 
never  concern  ourselves  too  much  about  the  life  that  our 
Father  would  have  us  lead  on  earth,  in  order  that  we  maybe 
ready  to  meet  Him  and  His  in  the  great  Hereafter.'' 

And  now  I  thought  I  had  said  quite  enough  on  a  subject 
that  exercises  my  own  mind  not  a  little,  and  it  was  not  too 
easy  to  speak  as  I  could  wish — simply  and  plainly,  and  as 
God  would  have  me  speak — to  a  lowly-born,  uneducated 
girl,  who  has  been  trained,  I  am  afraid,  to  give  credence  to 
many  foolish  superstitions.  So  I  told  Patience  it  was  quite 
time  we  said  our  prayers  and  went  to  sleep,  and  she  had 
better  go  to  her  own  little  room,  which,  as  I  remarked  before, 
opened  upon  mine. 

But  almost  immediately  she  returned  and  said,  somewhat 
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timidly,  that  there  was  another  and  larger  chamber  beyond, 
and  anybody  entering  it  might  have  free  aceess  to  her  room, 
and  to  mine  also,  if  I  did  not  close  my  door,  which  I  had 
promised  to  leave  unfastened. 

Well,  I  was  not  heroine  enough  to  brave  such  close  con- 
tiguity to  the  unknown  regions  described,  so  I  took  my 
candle  and  set  out,  accompanied  by  my  trembling  maid,  on 
an  exploring  expedition.  She  was  quite  correct ;  there  was 
another  room  beyond  the  littie  dressing-closet  in  which  her 
bed  had  been  placed,  with  the  door  between,  simply  upon 
the  latch.  It  was  a  very  large  room,  and  looked  eerie  and 
daricsome  enough,  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle.  It  was 
half  unfurnished,  for  though  there  was  a  vast  bedstead  in  it 
that  might  have  accommodated  the  Marquis  of  Carrabas  and 
his  family,  it  was  not  blessed  with  any  bed  or  bed-clothes, 
a  circumstance  which  went  far  to  convince  me  that  the  room 
was  generally  unoccupied.  The  floor  was  of  oak  and  totally 
uncarpeted,  and  it  was  black  with  age;  the  walls,  also  of  oak, 
were  very  dark  likewise  and  curiously  panelled ;  the  whole 
place  looked  gloomy  in  the]extreme,  but  it  contained  nothing 
more  alarming  than  several  ancient  presses,  a  few  empty 
bandboxes,  together  with  a  quantity  of  dried  herbs,  and  a 
huge  volume,  which  I  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  Holy  Bible  ,in  the  Welsh  language,  and  almost  one 
hundred  years  old. 

I  discovered  that  Patience,  whose  head  was  half-turned, 
poor  girl,  with  reading  certain  foolish  romances,  which  she 
had  unearthed  from  some  hidden  lumber  stores  at  Wynter- 
combe,  was  still  unconvinced  that  she  was  not  within  the 
precincts  of  haunted  ground.  She  confessed  that  she  had 
been  reading  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho^  and  quite  expected 
to  behold  blood  stains  upon  the  uneven  floor,  and  to  be 
startled  by  spectral  appearances  emerging  from  the  shadow 
of  the  faded  curtains. 

I  found,  when  I  came  to  peruse  the  book  for  myself,  that 
it  was  eminently  calculated  to  unstring  the  nerves  of  a  far 
stronger-minded  person  than  my  poor  simple  Patience ;  for 
the  "  Castle  of  Udolpho,"  where  the  scene  of  the  weird 
story  was  laid,  abounded  in  secret  passages,  and  echoing 
corridors,  and  family  portraits  that  were  credited  with  coming 
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out  of  their  frames  on  occasion,  and  with  worm-eaten  corpses, 
and  skeletons,  and  spectres,  and,  worst  of  all,  wicked  uncles, 
and  murderers,  and  robbers,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  ghostly  mansion,  as  depicted  in  this  old  novel 
of  a  bygone  day,  which  certainly  could  not  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  school  of  pure  and  wholesome  literature. 

It  was  impossible  to  reason  with  poor  scared  Patience,  in 
her  present  state  of  excited  fear;  it  was  quite  too  late  to  ring 
the  bell  for  Gwen,  and  request  that  some  arrangement 
should  be  made,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  secure  the 
door  which  connected  the  deserted  room  and  the  dressing- 
closet.  I  did  not  myself  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  being  open 
to  intrusion  in  a  strange  house  throughout  the  night,  and, 
unless  I  locked  Patience  out  and  left  her  to  her  ghosts,  I 
could  not  lock  myself  in.  Moreover,  my  own  nerves,  I  must 
confess,  were  just  a  little  shaken  by  my  maid's  tremors,  and 
by  the  sight  of  the  desolate  unknown  regions  beyond  the 
little  room.  If  I  could  not  be  visited  by  any  defunct  owner 
of  the  lonely  old  FlaSy  I  might,  nevertheless,  be  annoyed  by 
the  presence  of  rats  and  mice,  which  abound  so  often  in  un- 
tenanted chambers — and  from  childhood  I  have  always  had 
a  horror  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  sleep-walker.  What 
was  to  hinder  vermin  or  somnambulists  from  startling  me  in 
the  dead  of  night,  in  my  undefended  position  ? 

There  was  a  lock,  and  also  a  strong  bolt  on  the  inside  of 
both  the  doors  of  my  own  comfortable  bedroom;  doors 
through  which  nothing  earthly  could  by  any  possibility  enter, 
and  for  the  unearthly  I  had  no  misgivings.  But  it  seemed 
positively  inhuman  to  relegate  Patience,  with  her  pale  face 
and  chattering  teeth,  to  the  solitude  she  so  much  dreaded 
— and  I  was  just  thinking  whether  it  would  not  be  a  Christian 
kindness  to  bid  her  share  my  bed,  for  that  night  at  least, 
when  the  happy  thought  flashed  across  me  that  her  little 
couch,  which  was  not  much  more  than  an  extemporised 
affair,  might  be  very  easily  removed  from  the  closet,  and 
placed  near  my  own  large  mahogany  four-poster. 

The  plan  once  proposed.  Patience  prepared  to  second  it 
with  all  the  good-will  in  the  world  ;  and,  with  very  little  aid 
from  myself,  she  soon  succeeded  in  bringing  her  small  sofa- 
bed  into  my  room,  arranging  it  in  a  convenient  corner,  taking 
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possession  of  it  as  soon  as  she  was  undressed,  and  falling 
asleep  within  a  half  a  minute  of  laying  her  head  upon  the 
welcome  pillow. 

I  need  not  say  the  key  was  turned  and  the  bolt  drawn  on 
the  dressing-closet  door,  and  we  were  left  at  peace  to  slumber 
till  the  morning,  without  fear  of  any  disturbance. 

In  spite  of  what  Patience  called  "  the  upset "  that  was 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  .the  disused  room,  I  soon  followed 
her  example,  and  slept  profoundly  till  I  was  awakened  by 
hearing  sounds  as  of  a  garden-roller  on  the  gravel  walks 
without  Even  then  I  was  not  really  roused ;  I  had  for- 
gotten where  I  was — forgotten  all  about  my  wild  journey 
through  the  mountain  passes,  and  dreamed  on  of  being  in 
my  own  familiar  chamber  at  Wyntercombe,  till  the  augmen- 
tation of  noise — for  the  roller  wanted  oiling  most  terribly — 
woke  me  up  to  a  full  sense  of  my  position. 

I  was  not  at  home  ;  I  had  crossed  hill  and  dale,  and  rock 
and  valley,  and  ascended  the  beautiful  heights  of  solitary 
Llanfleck.  I  was  sitting  up  and  rubbing  my  eyes  in  a  strange 
bed,  and  in  a  strange  room,  in  my  grandmother's  own  house 
of  Plas  Ryddyn.  Patience  was  gone,  her  couch  was  empty. 
She  had  arisen,  and  dressed,  and  unpacked  all  that  was 
needed  for  my  morning  toilet,  without  awaking  me  ;  I  must 
indeed  have  slumbered  well.  It  was  just  a  quarter  to  ten 
when  I  had  looked  at  my  watch  before  putting  out  the  lights 
on  my  dressing-table ;  now  the  sun  was  shining,  the  trees 
were  waving  in  the  soft  summer  breeze,  the  fragrance  of  the 
sweet  wild  thyme  saluted  me  as  I  threw  back  the  casement, 
and  it  was  past  eight  o'clock ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  used 
to  say  when  I  was  a  happy  little  child,  "  Why,  it  is  to-morrow 
morning  ! " 

I  never  cared  very  much  for  the  attendance  of  a  waiting- 
maid;  my  bath  was  in  readiness,  and  my  plain  black  frock  and 
its  simple  adjuncts  wanted  no  arranging.  I  preferred  to  do 
my  own  hair,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  to  summon  Patience, 
perhaps  from  her  breakfast,  and,  moreover,  mar  the  delight- 
ful tranquillity  of  the  hour.  I  was  always  fond  of  being  alone 
in  the  fresh  morning-time,  even  before  my  great  sorrow 
came ;  I  was  fonder  now  than  ever  of  unbroken  quiet. 

When  I  was  quite  dressed,  and  ready  to  obey  the  first 
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summons  of  prayer  or  breakfast-bell,  I  threw  back  my 
window  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  looked  forth  on  the  broad, 
unfamiliar  landscape  that  lay  stretched  before  me  in  all  the 
sparkling  loveliness  of  the  new  June  day.  I  stood  transfixed ', 
never  had  I  seen  aught  so  grand,  so  glorious,  so  exquisitely 
fair. 

The  ruddy  glow  of  last  night  had  disappeared,  the 
shadows  had  moved  from  the  western  slopes,  and  lay  now, 
long  and  slanting,  beneath  the  opposite  mountain  peaks. 
The  morning  mists  had  not  all  passed  away,  and  some  were 
rolling  upwards  towards  the  calm,  grey  summits,  and 
flinging  pale  rosy  wreaths  among  the  craggy  hollows; 
while  one  fleecy,  pink-tinged  cloud  rested  just  for  a  minute  on 
a  rocky  range  of  pinnacles  that  looked  like  the  turrets  of 
a  ruined  castle,  soaring  far  up,  with  tower  and  keep  and 
crested  battlement,  into  the  blue  and  stainless  firmament. 
I  could  see  far  around,  as  I  gazed  forth  from  my  vantage 
post,  far,  far  above  the  woods,  and  the  lower  hills  through 
which  I  had  travelled  on  the  preceding  day.  There  were 
mountains  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere;  in  every 
quarter  whither  I  turned  my  eyes.  Yes ;  I  had  reached 
the  fastnesses  of  the  everlasting  hills.  The  great  fortresses 
of  nature  were  all  about  me ;  and,  as  the  low  wind  came 
up  athwart  the  moorland,  the  solemn  voice  of  the  torrent 
smote  upon  my  ear. 

And  as  I  looked  over  vale  and  slope  which  I  had  passed 
in  safety,  while  the  evening  shadows  were  darkening 
around,  I  could  not  but  think  of  a  verse  I  had  once  sung 
with  my  dear  friend  who  was  gone  to  the  better  land, 
where  there  is  no  more  night,  and  "no  more  sea,"  of 
trouble,  and  loss,  and  separation  : — 

*'  So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone. 
And  with  the  mom  those  angel  faces  smile, 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile." 

Yes,  my  Martin,  you  had  left  me  for  a  little  while ;  but 
I  knew  that  in  that  other  world,  to  which  I,  too,  was 
bound,  I  should  find  you  again;  find  you,  and  all  other 
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treasures  that  had  slipped  from  my  fond,  perhaps  too 
eager,  clasp  ;  find  the  full  fruition  of  all  sweet  hopes  that 
had  seemed  to  my  faithless  spirit  crushed  and  blighted 
here ;  find  all  pleasantness  and  peace  I  failed  to  find 
below,  and  find  "  all  things  I  missed  and  did  not  mourn,'* 
all  precious  things  stored  up  in  safer  keeping  than  my  own. 
And,  best  of  all,  I  should  find  Him  who  had  redeemed 
my  soul,  and  led  me  through  all  devious  paths,  by  rough 
ways  and  by  smooth  ways,  to  the  blessed  haven  where  I 
fain  would  be. 

There  was  something  to  my  poor,  wounded  spirit  that 
fell  like  healing  and  balm  in  this  sweet  yet  solemn 
sanctuary  of  the  everlasting  hills ;  there  was  a  whisper  of 
solace  in  the  rustle  of  the  tender  leaves  around,  a  breath 
of  promise  in  the  perfume  of  the  mountain  flowers,  a 
touch  of  consolation  in  the  low,  warm  wind  that  fanned 
my  long-weary  brow.  Something  seemed  to  murmur  in 
my  soul :  "  All  is  not  ended  yet !  Hope  thou  in  God,  for 
I  shall  yet  praise  Him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  counten- 
ance and  my  God." 

I  was  roused  from  my  happy  reverie  by  Patience,  who 
came  to  say  breakfast  was  quite  ready,  and  the  bell  had 
not  been  rung  lest  I  should  be  disturbed  from  the  rest  they 
hoped  I  was  enjoying  after  my  journey.  She  herself  had 
got  up,  and  left  me  sleeping  so  profoundly  that  she 
hesitated  to  come  to  me  without  a  summons.  She  had 
been  to  the  dairy  and  helped  the  milkmaid  with  the  pans. 
It  was  so  very  fair  and  sweet,  she  said,  the  bees  were  busy 
about  the  hives  ;  there  were  roses  already  upon  the  briars, 
and  the  pinks  scented  the  whole  air.  She  had  no  idea  the 
world  was  half  so  large  as  to  take  in  so  many  huge 
rocks  and  mountains — to  say  nothing  of  the  sea, — and 
she  had  never  fancied  a  place  so  still  and  beautiful  as 
Llanfleck. 

I  had  to  check  her  ecstasies  that  I  might  hurry  down^ 
as  I  had  more  than  a  suspicion  that  I  was  being  waited 
for ;  I  found  my  grandmother  at  the  head  of  her  table, 
and  Uncle  Harry  seated  opposite.  My  place  was  ready 
for  me  at  the  old  lady's  right  hand.  Grandmother  looked 
younger  and  livelier  than  at  our  first   meeting,  and  she 
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seemed  delighted  to  have  gathered  all  that  remained  of 
her  own  family  once  more  about  her. 

As  I  contemplated  her  fine  face  and  figure  by  daylight, 
I  could  scarcely  believe  that  she  had  really  passed  the 
ordinary  limits  of  mortal  life — that  three-score  years  and 
ten  had  not  only  passed  over  her  snowy  locks,  but  half-a- 
dozen  more,  carrying  her  well  on  to  the  four-score,  to 
which,  the  Psalmist  says,  man,  by  reason  of  his  strength, 
may  attain.  Her  silvery  hair  was  really  beautiful,  and  her 
close-fitting,  white  muslin  cap  formed  a  perfect  framework 
for  the  neatly  arranged  soft  curls,  and  for  the  lovely  old' 
face  with  its  faded  delicate  tints.  For  old  age  has  a  love- 
liness of  its  own  quite  as  captivating  as  that  of  youth  ;  the 
loveliness  that  is  born  of  goodness  and  truth  and  of  an 
exceeding  great  charity — that  is,  the  reflex  of  the  light  of 
love  that  has  burned  for  long,  long  years  witliin  the  tender, 
womanly  heart. 

Grandmother  was  very  plainly  dressed,  but  she  wore  a 
blooming  rose,  pinned  in  the  folds  of  the  comely  lawn 
kerchief  that  was  drawn  over  her  worn  black  morning-gown. 
Her  wedding  ring,  a  mere  bent  golden  wire,  was  on  her 
slender  third  finger ;  and  her  sole  ornament  was  a  massive 
gold  brooch,  containing  several  mixed  plaits  of  various 
col6ured  hair — black,  and  brown,  and  flaxen ;  there  was,  as 
I  suspected,  an  ivory  miniature  portrait  of  my  grandfather 
at  the  back. 

I  had  not  expected  to  find  her  downstairs  at  so  early  an 
hour ;  as  I  said  so,  she  handed  me  my  cup.  "  I  am  very 
well  and  strong  for  my  age,  thank  God,"  was  her  reply, 
**  and  I  am  used  to  active  habits.  I  always  come  down  to 
the  breakfast-room  at  eight  o'clock ;  this  morning  we  are 
nearly  an  hour  later,  for  I  gave  orders  that  your  prolonged 
repose  should  be  respected.  But  it  will  do  you  good,  my 
child,  when  you  are  quite  rested,  to  be  up  betimes  and 
bathe  your  cheeks  with  the  dew.  *  Early  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise,'  is  my  motto  for  young  people ;  trust  me,  Esther, 
there  is  no  beauty-wash  equal  to  it !  And  while  yOu  are 
here,  I  shall  make  over  to  you  the  duty  of  presiding  at  the 
tea-tray ;  it  is  your  proper  place  in  your  grandmother's  house. 
How  have  you  slept  ?  ' 
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I  told  her  how  well  I  had  enjoyed  my  night's  rest, 
explaining,  at  the  same  time,  why  I  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  removing  Patience's  couch  into  my  own  room. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  "  that  was  partly  my  fault  and 
partly  Gwen's ;  we  h^ve  not  entertained  guests  for  so  long  a 
time  that  I  am  afraid  we  are  rather  remiss  as  housekeepers. 
I  quite  forgot  that  the  dressing-closet  door  had  no  fastening 
save  a  thumb  latch ;  but,  truth  to  tell,  we  scarcely  ever 
think  of  securing  any  door  in  the  house.  Still,  I  have 
insisted  on  a  bolt  being  drawn  on  all  the  outside  doors ;  for 
poor  crazy  Willie,  a  harmless  idiot  who  lives  in  the  next 
village,  found  his  way  across  the  moors  one  night,  and, 
bethinking  himself  of  a  supper  of  curds-of-whey,  to  which 
Gwen  had  treated  him  on  a  previous  occasion,  quietly 
entered,  and  scoured  the  whole  establishment  in  search  of 
the  wished-for  dainty.  His  stumbling  on  the  stairs  and 
crying  out  in  fear  very  much  startled  us.  Since  then,  we 
have  abandoned  the  primitive  custom  of  sleeping  with 
unfastened  doors.  I  suppose,  at  Wyntercombe,  you  were 
never  so  confiding  ?  " 

"  No ;  our  butler  goes  the  round  of  the  house  every 
night  and  sees  that  all  is  safe,  inside  and  out ;  and  he  takes 
care  that  the  plate-basket  should  be  safe  in  his  own 
keeping." 

"I  dare  say  there  are  thieves  near  so  great  a  city  as 
Southchester.  We  have  silver  in  the  house,  and  some  of  it 
valuable  for  its  age ;  but  we  never  dream  of  putting  it  under 
iQck  and  key." 

"  All  the  same,"  said  Uncle  Harry,  "  I  shall  take  the 
precaution  of  locking  my  bedroom  door  while  I  am  at  the 
Flos.  Like  Esther,  I  object  to  sleep-walkers,  and  would 
almost  as  soon  confront  a  marauder  as  a  somnambulist ;  I 
have  lived  too  long  in  the  great  world  to  be  altogether 
trustful  of  Arcadian  simplicity.  So  you  will  let  me  be 
master  in  my  own  apartments,  will  you  not,  mother  1 
Esther,  my  dear,  I  am  going  to  call  my  Aunt  Winifred 
*  mother '  again,  as  I  always  did  in  my  boyish  days — for  she 
is  the  only  *  mother'  I  have  ever  knowa" 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

PLAS    RHYDDYN. 

**  All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 
Are  haunted  houses.     Thro'  the  open  doors 
The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  errands  glide. 
With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon  the  floors. 

•*  We  have  no  title  deeds  to  house  or  lands, 
Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  dates. 
From  graves  forgotten  stretch  their  dusty  hands, 
And  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old  estates.*' 

TT  TE  sat  over  breakfast  till  nearly  ten  o'clock,  grand- 
W  mother  and  uncle  Harry  finding  so  much  to  say 
to  each  other.  It  was  one  series  of  old  memories  during 
the  whole  time,  nearly  every  sentence  beginning  with 
**  Don't  you  remember,  Harry  ?  "^  or  "  Have  you  for- 
gotten, mother  ?  "  and  when  Gwen  came  in  at  last  to  clear 
the  table,  my  uncle  had  something  to  say  to  her;  but 
whatever  might  have  been  the  subject  of  their  discourse  I 
had  not  an  idea  of  it,  for  Gwen  rattled  away  in  her  own 
familiar  tongue,  and  Mr.  Wynne  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
recovered  his  former  fluency  in  Welsh. 

Soon  afterwards,  my  grandmother  went  away  kitchen- 
wards.  I  was  quite  surprised  to  observe  how  very  brisk 
and  stirring  the  old  lady  was,  for  my  first  impression  had 
been  that  she  was  somewhat  of  an  invalid.  I  remarked  to 
my  uncle  that  grandmother  was  almost  as  energetic  as 
Aunt  Dorothy,  and  seemed,  on  the  whole,  rather  more 
able-bodied  than  Aunt  Joanna — was  she  really  as  strong 
as  she  appeared  to  be? 

"Her  health  is  very  good,"  replied  Mr.  Wynne;  "re- 
markably so,  for  her  advanced  years.  You  see,  she  has 
lived,  on  the  whole,  a  calm  and  uneventful  life — a  quietly 
regular  life,  which  tends  very  much  to  prolong  age,  and 
to  the  preservation  of  physical  powers.  If  she  had  not 
met  with  that  accident,  she  would  be  equal  to  any 
emergency." 
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"  What  accident  did  she  meet  with  ?  " 
"  A  slight  one,  as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  but  from  which 
she  has  never  entirely  recovered,  and  probably  never  will. 
About  three  years  ago  she  was  going  to  Bettws-y-Coed  on 
business,  and  as  she  was  getting  out  of  the  chaise  that 
conveyed  her  thither,  she  slipped,  and  fell  for  several  feet 
down  a  bank.     She  was  not  so  much  hurt,  she  fancied,  as 
shaken,  and  she  rose  declaring  that  nothing  was  the  matter, 
but  when  she  essayed  to  enter  the  house  where  her  visit 
was  to  be  paid,  she  found  herself  suddenly  helpless,  and  in 
no  little  pain.     The  doctor  of  the  place  was  sent  for,  and 
she  was  treated  for  a  slightly-sprained  ankle,  but  did  not 
feel  able  to  return  at  once  to  Llanfleck.     It  was  some  days, 
indeed,  before  it  was  deemed  prudent  for  her  to  travel,  and 
when  at  last  she  did  make  the  attempt,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  injured  part  was  newly  strained,  and  a  good  deal 
of  inflammation  began  to  show  itself.      Swelling  and  stiff- 
ness followed ;  the  doctor  at  Carnarvon,  who  finally  under- 
took the  case,  declared  that  a  tendon  was  hurt,  and  that 
the  mischief  was  complicated  by  local  rheumatism,  which 
had  not  been  attended  to.      With  careful  nursing,    that 
was  overcome,  and  the  trouble  that  the  slip  had  caused 
was  supposed  to  be  over;   the  strain  or  sprain  was  pro- 
nounced cured.     And  so,  in  some  sense  it  was ;  the  joint, 
she  thought,  was  all  right  again,  but  a  weakness  remained 
which  affected  the  whole  limb,   and  this  always  recurs 
whenever  she  unduly  exerts  herself.     She  is  easily  tired, 
she  says,  if  she  walks  any  distance,  or  stands  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  she  is  not  the  worse  for 
moderate  exercise,   and   thinks   she  would  suffer  in   her 
bodily  health  if  she  failed  to  move  about  a  good  deal 
She  has  led  an  active  life,  and  would  be  as  vigorous  as  ever 
were  it  not  for  the  weakened  leg,  which  has  defied  every 
remedy  to  restore  its  former  power.     Gwen  believes  it  is  a 
case  of  nerifeSy  which,  at  her  mistress's  age,  is  not  likely  to 
be  overcome.    Anyhow,  the  dear  old  body  will  never,  I 
should  say,  entirely  get  over  the  accident,  and  at  seventy- 
six  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected." 

"  No,  indeed ;  but  grandmother  looks  by  no  means  her 
full  age,  and,  but  for  the  ailing  member,  I  should  say  her 
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activity  is  unimpaired.     But  who  is  Gwen  ?     She  told  me 
she  had  been  almost  fifty  years  in  *  Madam's '  service. 

"That  she  has.  She  was  in  the  house  when  I  was 
quite  a  little  fellow;  she  used  to  wash  and  dress  both 
your  father  and  myself.  She  was  very  good  to  poor 
Meredith — a  younger  boy,  who  died  early — indeed,  she 
made  herself  always  invaluable  in  the  family.  She  was 
nurse,  and  housemaid,  and  dairymaid,  and  cook,  and 
general  servant;  she  has  belonged  to  us  ever  since  your 
grandfather  brought  her  home  to  the  parsonage,  or 
^Manse^^  as  it  has  come  to  be  called;  when  she  was 
so  small  that  she  wanted  looking  after  herself.  And  this 
house  will  be  her  home  to  the  end  of  her  days,  I  dare 
say.  Neither  the  Plas^  nor  the  village,  nor  the  entire 
valley  of  Llanfleck — it  is  more  than  five  miles  long 
Esther — ^would  get  on  at  all  without  Gwen." 

"  What  is  her  other  name  ?  " 

"  She  has  no  other  name ;  folk  of  a  certain  condition  care 
very  little  about  the  family  names  they  inherit  in  wild 
Wales.  It  is  seldom  that  a  married  woman  takes  her  hus- 
band's name,  and  the  children  take  any  name,  father's,  or 
mother's,  or  relations'.  Gwen  only  knows  that  she  was 
called  so  all  her  life ;  she  thinks  her  mother  was  a  Davis, 
and  her  father  was  generally  spoken  of  as  *  Taffy  o'Robert's,' 
and  she  knows  nothing  more.  Whether  her  parents  were 
ever  legally  married,  or  whether  she  could  lay  claim  to  any 
register  of  baptism,  we  never  knew ;  your  grandfather  found 
her,  a  poor  little  waif  whom  nobody  wanted,  in  a  farmhouse, 
about  twenty  miles  further  south,  where  the  mother  had 
asked  for  shelter  and  died  in  the  night,  leaving  her  baby- 
girl  at  the  mercy  of  utter  strangers.  Gwen  has  been  a 
blessing  to  the  family  by  whose  charity  she  was  reared  ;  it 
was  well  for  the  Wynnes,  as  well  as  for  the  desolate  orphan, 
that  the  good  pastor  took  the  child,  and  gave  her  home  and 
pious  training  under  his  own  roof." 

"  I  thought  she  seemed  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary 
way  when  she  came  to  my  room  last  night  She  has  never 
married,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Never,  though  she  might  have  done  so  with  advantage ; 
she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  leave  *  Madam,'  as  she 
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has  always  styled  her.  No  personage  in  all  the  world  ranks 
so  high,  in  her  estimation,  as  Madam  Winifred  Wynne. 
But  the  younger  servants  and  all  the  country,  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams  downwards,  call  her  *  Mrs.  Gwen  ' ;  you  must 
instruct  your  maid.  Patience,  to  address  her  with  all 
honours." 

"  That  I  will ! "  It  will  be  good  for  Patience  to  learn 
how  fully  respected  is  a  faithful  servant.  I  will  not  myself 
forget  to  say  *  Mrs.  Gwen '  whenever  I  address  her." 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  my  grandmother's 
return,  and  by  my  uncle's  proposal  to  walk  as  far  as  the 
"  Manse,"  and  see  his  old  friend  Owen  Williams  and  his 
sister-in-law,  Jenny  Jones.  For  Jenny  still  makes  one  of 
her  brother's  household,  I  suppose  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Wynne. 
"  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply.  •*  Jenny  came  back  to  Llan- 
fleck,  some  few  years  back ;  she  quarrelled  with  Owen,  you 
know,  because  he  married  again  without  her  consent,  and 
went  off  in  anger  to  Carnarvon,  and  got  a  situation  there. 
It  was  all  made  up  again,  though,  for  Jenny  was  far  from 
happy  at  Carnarvon,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  who  is  the  most 
forgiving  soul  in  the  country,  prevailed  upon  her  husband 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  fetch  his  sister  home.  She 
would  not  have  returned,  I  am  pretty  sure,  if  he  had  not 
arrived  in  person  to  escort  her  back." 

"  Ah,  Jenny  is  Jenny  still,  I  perceive.  How  she  and  I 
used  to  wrangle,  when  I  went  to  see  the  Williams's  at 
Bethesda.  She  thought — I  know — and  thinks  to  this  day, 
perhaps,  that  I  came  between  her  and  Llewellyn.  She  was 
always  in  a  temper  when  1  accompanied  him,  or  when  I 
paid  a  visit  without  him.  I  suppose  she  really  was  very 
fond  of  the  lad." 

"As  fond  as  she  could  be  of  any  one.  But  Harry, 
women  of  her  sort  never  love ;  they  like  best  those  from 
whom  they  derive  most  benefit.  An  ingrain  selfish  person, 
such  as  Jenny  was,  and  />,  knows  nothing  of  love  in  any 
degree.  Llewellyn  made  a  great  fuss  with  her,  paid  her  a 
certain  homage,  and  was  of  use  to  her  in  many  ways.  She 
loved  him,  or  fancied  him,  rather,  for  what  he  was  to  her, 
not  at  all  for  what  she  was,  or  might  possibly  be  to  him.  I 
end  where  I  began,  Harry  \  an  essentially  selfish  woman 
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mnnoi  love;  I  would  rather  depend  upon  a  spaniel's 
attachment  than  upon  her  so-called  fondness.  I  never 
could  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  that  Jenny  might  some 
day  be  possibly  one  of  my  own  children." 

"Is  it  my  father  you  are  talking  about?"  I  asked, 
eagerly ;  "  was  there  some  girl  that  he  thought  about  before 
he  knew  my  mother  ? ' 

"  Yes,"  said  my  grandmother,  smiling ;  "  I  really  forgot 
that  Llewellyn's  daughter  was  listening  to  every  word  I 
uttered.  Your  father,  Esther,  did  fancy  himself  in  love  with 
Jenny  Jones,  whose  elder  sister  married  Owen  Williams,  the 
good  man  who  succeeded  my  dear  husband  as  pastor  of 
Llanfleck.  Jenny  was  very  pretty  once,  indeed  she  is  sup- 
posed still  to  have  some  claims  to  beauty,  and  my  boy,  after 
the  manner  of  boys,  took  a  great  liking  to  her ;  and  she  was 
a  girl  not  only  given  to  making  conquests,  but  to  holding 
fast  her  captives  of  every  degree.  Nothing  pleased  her 
better  than  to  enumerate  her  various  lovers ;  I  don't  think 
Harry  was  entirely  heart-whole  at  one  period  of  his  history, 
but  it  was  your  father  who  was  most  deeply  smitten,  and  he 
and  Harry  were  for  ever  going  over  to  Bethesda,  in  the 
Ogwen  Valley,  where  the  Williams's  once  lived,  till,  I  think, 
ishe  played  the  coquette  a  little  too  audaciously,  and  dis- 
illusioned them  both.  They  were  only  boys ;  they  were  not 
at  all  grown  men  either  in  mind  or  in  stature.  By  the  time 
Llewellyn  was  eighteen  he  had  found  out  his  mistake,  and 
he  knew  that  Jenny  was  no  wife  for  him.  Her  temper  did 
not  improve  as  she  grew  older,  and  her  vanity  and  caprice 
became  every  day  more  and  more  apparent." 

'*  And  she  is  sti  1  unmarried  ?  " 

"Yes,  she  is  unmarried  still,  but  I  believe  she  might 
have  once  achieved  matrimony,  being  almost  on  the  point 
of  marrying  a  man  of  means  and  of  good  reputation,  had 
she  not  quarrelled  so  violently  with  her  brother-in-law, 
Owen.  He  lost  his  wife,  Maggie,  Jenny's  half-sister,  when 
the  two  little  girls  were  so  small  that  they  retained  no  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  their  mother.  Jenny  remained  to  take 
care  of  them.  After  five  years  of  widowhood,  Owen 
married  again,  and  he  took  for  his  second  wife  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  pious  young  women  I  have  ever  known 
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Everybody  applauded  his  choice;  but  Jenny  protested 
against  the  match,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  set  it  aside. 
She  was  perfectly  infuriated  when  she  found  that  her 
brother  was  determined  to  please  himself;  and  she  said  such 
cruel  things,  uttered  so  much  actual  slander,  that  Owen,  in 
desperation,  requested  her  to  find  another  home." 

**  Which  she  did,  I  suppose  ?  '* 

"  Yes  ;  but  Griffith  Griffiths,  who  was  credited  with  pay- 
ing her  attentions,  being,  indeed,  on  the  brink  of  making 
proposals,  learned  the  whole  story  of  the  feud,  and  was  so 
disgusted  with  Jenny's  obvious  spite,  and  her  persistent 
spleen,  that  he  drew  back,  and  made  no  farther  advances." 

'*  I  think  Griffith  Griffiths  as  well  as  my  father  had  a 
happy  escape." 

"  Yes,  he  had ;  but  I  was  very  sorry  for  Jenny,  for  she 
suffered  intensely,  I  am  sure.  Her  pride,  if  not  her  affec- 
tion, was  hurt,  and  she  has  never  been  quite  the  same 
person  since.  She  lost  her  bloom  and  has  never  recovered 
her  good  looks.  She  was  so  deeply  mortified,  that  she  re- 
fused to  live  with  any  relative,  and  hearing  of  a  situation  at 
Carnarvon,  in  a  moment  of  anger  secured  it." 

"  What  kind  of  situation  ?  " 

"  She  became  shopwoman  to  the  principal  tradesman  in 
the  place  ;  he  was  a  draper  and  grocer,  besides  following 
several  other  callings.  Her  temper  did  not  improve,  and 
she  was  extremely  unhappy.  After  a  few  years'  bitter 
humiliation,  for  she  never  made  friends  at  Carnarvon,  she 
was  fain  to  come  to  terms  with  her  brother,  and  return  to 
the  home  she  had  left  in  wrath.  That  was  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  and  she  is  there  now,  and  is  very  anxious  to  see 
you,  Esther." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  like  her,  grandmother." 

"  You  will  not  make  an  intimate  of  her,  perhaps ;  but 
Jenny  has  her  good  qualities,  and  she  has  the  sense  to  per- 
ceive that  Margaret  Williams  is  her  sincere  friend,  and  in- 
tends nothing  but  kindness  towards  her.  The  household 
has  been  much  more  peaceful  since  Annie  and  Nest  grew 
up  :  they  are  very  sweet  girls.  The  present  Mrs.  Williams 
has  only  one  child,  a  fine  boy,  who  makes  me  think  some- 
times of  my  own  dear  lads.     And  now,  Esther,  I  think  you 
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know  something  of  the  history  and  politics  of  the  family 
with  whom  we.  are  most  closely  associated.  With  the 
greater  number  of  our  people  in  this  valley  and  in  the 
surrounding  districts  you  will  have  little  intercourse,  for  you 
will  rarely  hear  the  English  language  while  you  are  here. 
Except  in  this  house  and  at  The  Manse,  all  speak  Welsh, 
and  nothing  else ;  the  landlord  of  The  Goat  prides  himself, 
indeed,  on  his  linguistic  accomplishments,  but  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  understand  him  when  he  essays  to  converse  in  what 
is  to  him  essentially  a  foreign  tongue,  I  am  afraid,  my 
dear,  we  shall  have  but  limited  society  for  your  entertain- 
ment" 

"Oh,  Esther  will  find  plenty  of  interest  in  all  around  her, 
I  am  very  sure,"  interposed  my  uncle,  "and  what  is  to 
hinder  her  from  learning  the  language  ?  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment that  much  of  her  future  life  will  be  spent  in  Wales ;  it 
is  well,  therefore,  that  she  should  make  herself  speedily  at 
home  in  the  country  of  her  adoption.  She  is  half-Cambrian 
in  blood,  you  know.  But  if  I  do  not  set  off  for  The  Manse 
at  once  I  shall  interfere  with  the  Williams's  dinner-hour,  for 
I  suppose  they  are  just  as  primitive  as  ever  ?  " 

And  Uncle  Harry  hurried  off  to  pay  his  intended  visit, 
for  while  we  talked  the  morning  was  advancing;  as  my 
grandmother  observed,  in  one  way  or  another,  we  had  lost 
the  best  part  of  the  day.  I  soon  found  out  that,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  the  household  was  well  astir  by  six  o'clock,  winter 
and  summer,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  breakfast  was  sup- 
posed to  be  comfortably  over  by  half-past  seven,  at  the  very 
latest." 

"Would  you  like  to  go  over  the  house,  Esther?"  asked 
my  grandmother,  when  we  were  alone.  We  were  both 
busy  with  our  needlework,  mine  being  an  elaborate  piece  of 
crochet — hers,  a  grey  worsted  stocking,  of  which  the  leg  was 
in  process  of  manufacture. 

"  1  should  like  it  very  much,"  I  replied.  "  I  was  in- 
terested in  all  I  saw  last  night.  The  Plas  is  not  a  very 
small  tenement,  I  imagine  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  much  larger  than  I  can  make  use  of  in  any 
way.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  rooms  entirely  shut  up,  not 
merely  dismantled  like  that  one  next  to  your  dressing-closet. 
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which  is  put  to  some  use  now  and  then  ;  but  rooms  which 
no  one  has  ever  occupied  in  my  time.  The  Plas  is  a  house 
with  a  history,  a  mansion  of  antiquity.  It  belonged  for 
centuries  to  the  Morgans  of  Festiniog,  but  passed  entirely 
out  of  the  family  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  Morgans  were 
a  wild  set,  unthrifty  and  improvident,  consequently,  what 
the  world  calls  *  unlucky ' !  The  old  Llanfleck  branch  died 
out  quite  a  hundred  years  ago ;  their  heirs  emigrated  to 
America— all  but  one  or  two  of  their  descendants,  who  are  still 
in  Montgomeryshire,  and  who  were  only  too  glad  to  get  rid 
of  property  from  which  they  could  derive  no  benefit,  and 
which  they  never  visited.  Your  Uncle  Harry,  hearing  that 
the  PlaSy  of  which  he  retained  some  pleasant  memories, 
was  for  sale ;  that  the  title  was  good,  and  that  a  moderate 
sum  would  purchase  it,  deputed  a  friend  of  his  to  make  the 
investment  for  him.  Of  course,  the  estate  is  really  his  ;  and 
he  keeps  it  up,  so  far  as  it  needs  keeping  up,  and  it  is  mine 
for  my  life.  Perhaps  it  will  come  to  you,  Esther,  some  day. 
I  think  you  must  be  Harry  Wynne's  only  heir,  for  he  was 
an  only  child,  and  your  father  was  his  nearest  relative. 
Though,  of  course,  he  may  marry,  even  now ;  he  is  only 
about  forty-five  years  of  age." 

"  We  at  Wyntercombe  think  it  not  unlikely  that  he  may 
marry,"  I  said  ;  "  and  there  are  some  letters  of  my  mother's 
which  Aunt  Dorothy  has  relating  to  a  Miss  Mary  Merton, 
who  was  to  have  been  Uncle  Harry's  wife,  had  she  lived." 

**  Ah,  poor  Mary  Merton  !  I  heard  about  her  at  the  time. 
She  was  a  very  sweet  girl,  if  her  lover's  account  may  be  relied 
on  ;  and  Harry  was  really  engaged  to  her.  I  had  the  news 
of  his  approaching  marriage  in  one  letter,  in  the  next,  poor 
Mary  was  dead,  of  a  sudden  attack  of  fever.  I  never  heard 
whether  he  was  much  attached  to  her ;  but  I  should  fancy 
he  was,  for  Harry  never  was  a  man  to  think  seriously  of  a 
woman  if  he  did  not  truly  love  her.  His  having  remained 
single  all  these  years  confirms  my  idea ;  I  think  he  must 
have  cherished  a  fervent  attachment  for  her.  Still,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  he  should  take  to  himself  a  wife,  now 
that  he  has  come  home ;  he  means  to  settle  down,  I  am 
sure,  from  what  he  said  last  night.  He  would  like  to  spend 
a  good  part  of  the  year  in  London,  and  the  remainder  at 
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Llanfleck.  He  thinks,  too,  it  would  be  quite  worth  while  t» 
restore  the  Plas^  to  make  a  good,  comfortable,  country-house 
of  it ;  and  so  I  think,  but  he  says  it  *  all  depends  !  '  Now  I 
will  ring  for  Gwen.  I  am  rather  lame  this  morning,  and 
dare  not  try  my  ailing;  leg  by  tramping  up  and  down,  for  I 
have  been  standing  already  rather  longer  than  is  for  my  good, 
and  I  do  want  to  be  at  my  best  while  you  and  my  dear  boy 
are  with  me,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  being 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  your  good  aunts,  the  ladies  of 
Wyntercombe." 

Gwen  appeared,  and  received  her  directions.  She  was  to 
take  me  over  as  much  of  the  house  as  I  cared  to  see  to-day ; 
I  was  on  no  account  to  be  unduly,  tired,  and  some  of  the 
rooms,  especially  the  empty  ones,  could  be  very  well  left  to 
the  morrow,  or  to  such  time  as  I  should  be  thoroughly 
rested.  So  we  set  forth,  beginning  with  the  great  hall,  going 
thence  to  the  great  drawing-room  that  had  never  been  used 
in  the  memory  of  living  man,  and  to  several  other  state- 
rooms that  were  given  over  to  desolation  and  decay. 

Most  of  the  furniture  had  been  removed,  though  some 
very  black  and  worm-eaten  cabinets  remained,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  fixtures.  The  old  woman  who  had  been 
left  in  the  mansion  when  the  last  of  the  Morgans  deserted 
it,  had  told  Gwen  that  the  cabinets  belonged  to  the  house^ 
and  had  stood  where  they  were  for  at  least  three  hundred 
years.  There  was  a  history  connected  with  them,  which 
she  either  could  not  or  would  not  relate  ;  they  had  belonged 
to  a  family  older  even  than  the  Morgans,  who  were  descended 
in  a  straight  line  from  Prince  Caradoc;  and  she  further 
hinted  to  Gwen  that  a  dire  curse  would  fall  on  any  future 
owner  of  the  Plas  who  should  presume  to  alter  the  position 
of  these  venerable  relics  or  cabinets,  presses  rather,  for  they 
had  nothing  at  all  ornamental  about  them,  and  were  far  too 
heavy  and  clumsy  for  modern  use.  If  the  rooms  should 
ever  be  refurnished— and  my  grandmother  had  hinted  that 
such  a  thing  was  not  impossible — I  thought  the  present 
owner  would  be  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  alternative  of 
braving  the  threatened  "  curse,"  or  spoiling  the  appearance 
of  his  noble  rooms. 

Black  oak  seemed  to   pervade  the  whole  house,  and 
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though,  as  Gwen  admitted,  it  had  anything  but  a  vulgar 
appearance,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  lent  an  air  of  almost 
tragic  gloom  to  the  sombre-looking  chambers.  If  Patience 
were  favoured  with  a  sight  of  these  lugubrious  apartments, 
she  would  be  more  than  ever  convinced  that  ghosts  and 
ghostesses  haunted  the  entire  mansion.  There  were  no  less 
than  three  staircases  within  the  house  besides  the  "  Great 
Staircase,"  which,  under  present  rule,  was  very  seldom 
traversed.     "  It  used  to  be  called  in  old  times  the 


"  (my  readers  must  fill  up  the  blanks  precisely  as 

ihey  please),  Gwen  informed  me,  as  she  uttered  two  or 
three  words  which  I  dare  not  attempt  to  represent,  but 
which,  being  translated  into  plain  English,  meant,  "The 
iis'eird  way  of  the  wild  Morgans." 

There  was  some  kind  oi  fate  upon  any  unlucky  person 
who  should  presume  to  ascend  this  mysterious  staircase, 
unless  in  some  inexplicable  way  and  properly  qualified  for 
the  honour ;  and  there  was  a  Jate  upon  any  one  not  being 
connected  with  the  Morgans — and  therefore  not  descended 
from  the  "immortal  Caradoc" — who  should  have  the 
temerity  to  sit  down  on  a  huge  canopied  chair,  resembling 
the  throne  of  a  barbarous  chieftain.  I  began  to  perceive 
that  the  luckless  Morgans,  however  royally  descended, 
abounded  more  than  their  compeers  in  curses,  imprecations, 
and  anathemas  generally.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  this  Siege 
Perilous  was  in  one  of  the  deserted  rooms,  the  key  of 
which  had  been  lost  for  somewhere  about  thirty  years,  so 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  fear  of  any  of  my  friends 
incurring  the  dreadful  penahy  that  followed  upon  a  pre- 
sumptuous sitter-down.  On  the  whole,  I  felt  that  I  would 
rather  not  be  the  mistress  of  Plas  Rhyddyn^  certainly  not  till 
the  whole  house  was  metamorphosed,  the  black  cak  furni- 
ture exiled,  and  the  fateful  stairways  and  corridors  in  some 
fashion  exorcised. 

But  the  views  from  the  windows — such,  at  least,  of  them 
as  were  easy  of  access — were  truly  splendid ;  the  gardens 
and  lawns  below  were  in  first-rate  condition,  and  the  Plas^ 
I  was  assured,  extended  far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain 
immediately  behind  it  I  walked  from  room  to  room  till  I 
was  quite  tired,  and  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  regret  the 
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one  which  contained  the  "Morgan  Chair,"  and  which  could 
not  by  any  means  be  entered. 

But  I  was  glad  to  perceive  that  the  door  between 
Patience's  closet  and  the  empty,  dreary  room  beyond  could 
now  be  easily  secured,  while  the  deserted  chamber  itself 
might  be  locked  on  the  inner  side.  At  any  rate,  we  could 
now  defend  ourselves  against  the  incursion  of  anything 
mortal.  Neither  robbers  nor  somnambulists,  rats,  mice,  or 
other  small  deer,  could  possibly  invade  us  now  that  we  were 
safely  shut  in  from  the  outer  world.  I  forgot,  though,  that 
rats  and  mice  could  make  their  way  where  larger  animals 
could  not ;  and  before  I  had  been  a  week  under  my  grand- 
mother's roof,  I  had  set  up  a  mousetrap  on  my  own  account, 
and  paid  sedulous  court  to  Pussy,  so  that  she  might  follow 
me  to  my  private  apartments.  And  the  scent  of  the  feline 
creature  so  daunted  her  small  enemies  that  they  left  that 
part  of  the  house  incontinently,  and  betook  themselves  to 
other  quarters,  where  neither  cats  nor  traps  were  likely  to  be 
encountered. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A      DIFFICULT      QUESTION. 

**  Bear  this  well  in  mind — old  houses  mended 
Cost  little  less  than  new  before  they're  ended." 

AS  we  sat  together  after  our  early  dinner — my  grand- 
mother, my  uncle,  and  I — the  conversation  "naturally 
turned  on  the  impressions  I  had  received  while  going  over 
the  vast  and  gloorry  mansion,  which  was  now  the  home  of 
some  of  my  nearest  relatives. 

"  Well,  Esther,  said  my  uncle,  "  you  have  been  over  the 
best  part  of  the  house,  Owen  tells  me,  and  have  seen  nearly 
all  that  is  worth  seeing ;  tell  me  now,  what  you  think  of 
it?" 
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"  I  think,  uncle,  it  is  a  fine  old  place,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
very  ancient,  and  has,  doubtless,  historical  associations  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  rooms  that  are  regularly  lived 
in,  it  is  rather  too  vast  and  gloomy  for  daily  habitation.  I 
really  should  not  care  to  live  my  daily  life  in  and  among 
those  legendary  chambers.  I  could  not  answer  for  myself; 
my  imagination  might  play  me  false ;  I  am  afraid  I  might 
become  really  and  truly  superstitious,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  I  have,  and  always  have  had,  a  good  deal  of  contempt 
for  that  sort  of  weakness." 

"  It  is  a  weakness,  however,  to  which  a  good  many  of  us 
poor  mortals  are  subject ;  and  though  it  is  to  be  guarded 
against,  it  is  not  exactly  to  be  despised.  Ignorance  natu- 
rally begets  credulity,  and  credulity  in  its  turn  is  the  parent 
of  terror.  Superstition  is  a  weakness  to  which  our  frail 
humanity  is  so  liable,  that  I  can  perceive  but  one  effectual 
safeguard  against  it" 

"  And  that  safeguard  is ?  *' 

*'  The  fear  of  God  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  unshaken 
trust  in  Him  who  will  never  suffer  His  poor  weak  children 
to  be  harmed  or  affrighted,  if  but  they  have  faith  in  Him ;  to 
whom  the  darkness  and  the  light,  the  desert's  solitude,  and 
the  busy  crowded  city,  the  so-called  haunted  castle,  and  the 
cotter's  bright  and  homely  hearth,  are  all  alike.  Never- 
theless, we  are  all — some  of  us  more  and  some  of  us  less — 
endowed  with  nervous  susceptibilities ;  and  though  we  ought 
certainly  to  discourage  them,  there  is  no  reason  why,  as 
rational  people  and  Christian  men  and  women,  we  should 
not  do  our  best  to  fight  the  spectres  on  their  own  ground — 
to  exorcise  the  ghosts  by  driving  them  out  of  their  ancient 
habitatr 

"  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  ?  " 

*'  Probably  not,  for  I  am  speaking  enigmatically.  To  be 
a  little  plainer,  I  am  wondering  whether  it  is  not  my  duiy  to 
turn  this  eerie  old  house — with  its  large  empty  rooms  and 
echoing  corridors,  and  its  pervading  gloom — into  a  cheerful, 
pleasant,  happy  home^  the  brightness  of  which  shall  banish 
all  the  legendary  traditions  that  haunt  the  place.  Suppose 
we  throw  open  all  the  shut-up,  deserted  chambers.  Stippose 
we  get  rid  of  all  these  acres  of  mildewed  tapestry  and  black 
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oak  panelling ;  and  suppose  we  furnish  the  whole  afresh ; 
or,  if  that  is  a  little  beyond  us,  suppose  we  do  the  best 
we  can,  and  turn  a  mediaeval,  haunted  mansion  into  a 
modern,  elegant,  and  hospitable  Christian  home  ?  " 

"  Ah,  then  Plas  Rhyddyn  would  be  perfect,  I  think ;  but 
could  it  be  done  ?  Could  the  ghostly  atmosphere  be  effec- 
tually dissipated  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  it  could  ;  but,  at  least,  we  can  try.  Do 
you  know,  Esther,  I  have  been  scolding  myself  for  having 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  ownership  of  this  tumble- 
down, ramshackle  old  place  ?  The  truth  is,  I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  great  imprudence,  inasmuch  as  I  have  gone  to 
war  without  counting  the  cost ;  to  use  a  very  homely  simile, 
I  have  been  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke.  The  estate  was  cheap 
enough,  certainly— so  cheap  that  I  might  have  scented 
Jialf-a-hundred  drawbacks,  especially  as  I  had  not  forgotten 
the  days  of  my  boyhood,  when  your  father  and  myself,  and 
now  and  then  Owen  Williams,  used  to  visit  this  half-dis- 
mantled, half-ruinous  old  Plas^  and  get  frightened,  in  spite 
of  our  boyish  courage,  at  sight  of  the  grotesque  portraits, 
and  the  old  garniture,  and  the  gloomy  darkness  of  the 
rooms,  in  which  we  pretended  to  be  warriors  of  former  days, 
calling  to  memory,  ever  and  anon,  the  stories  that  old 
Grannie  Pryce  used  to  tell  us — of  the  wild  Morgans  of 
Llanfleck,  and  their  crimes  and  enormities ;  and  how  they 
were  doomed  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  sinful  lives,  and 
bemoan  their  wickedness  till  the  Judgment-day.  If  we 
agree  to  restore  the  Plas^  Esther,  where  shall  we  begin  ?  " 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  say,  uncle ;  I  do  not  feel 
justified  in  giving  an  opinion.  Though  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that,  if  I  offered  any  counsel,  it  would  not  be  to 
advise  pulling  down  a  part  It  is  altogether  too  vast  to 
dream  of  modernising." 

"  Yes  ;  the  house  is  so  completely  out  of  the  world  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  turn  it  into  any  kind  of  institu- 
tion, and  so  fill  with  wholesome  life  and  energy.  The  Plas 
is  only  fit  for  a  convent  of  the  strictest  and  most  enclosed 
order.  Our  friends,  the  Anglicans,  were  rather  taken  aback 
when  they  found  out  how  very  solitary  it  was — isolated 
among  the  a-^ful  mountains.     And  I  think  you  ought  to 
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have  a  perfect  passion  for  mountains  and  precipices,  if  you 
decide  to  pass  your  life  among  them.  The  Anglicans,  I 
am  sure,  were  not  at  all  sorry  to  be  well  out  of  their  unwise 
bargain;  especially  when  they  understood  that  there  was 
really  no  episcopal  church  at  alL" 

"And  is  there  no  episcopal  church?" 

"  There  is  the  ruin  of  one,  but  it  is  by  no  means  safe 
or  weatherproof.  There  is  some  kind  of  ancient  charter 
or  endowment  belonging  to  it,  I  believe,  which  is  dependent 
— or  used  to  be  dependent — on  the  celebration  of  a  full 
service,  within  its  walls,  once  a  year.  Is  the  custom  still 
kept  up,  mother?" 

"Oh,  yes;  and  it  is  quire  an  event  when  the  Vicar  of 
Duffryn  comes  to  perform  the  annual  ceremony.  He  does 
not  much  relish  the  performance,  I  fancy,  for  the  place  is 
very  mouldy  and  draughty,  and  far  from  watertight,  and  he 
is  quite  an  old  man.  He  makes  a  great  muddle,  too,  of 
the  service — for  he  is  an  Englishman  born  and  bred,  and 
Welsh  is  to  him  an  acquired  language.  When  he  comes 
on  a  really  fine  Sunday,  we  all  go — altering,  just  for  the 
occasion,  the  set  hour  of  our  own  service.  As  Gwen  says, 
it  makes  a  little  variety,  and  it  only  comes  once  a-year,  I 
think  she  would  really  miss  the  little  entertainment  of 
hearing  the  clergyman  pronounce  some  of  his  Welsh  words 
so  badly.  Last  year  it  rained,  though,  and  the  poor  man 
was  dreadfully  afraid  of  rheumatism,  for  it  was  a  very 
decided  case  of  umbrellas." 

"  Had  he  much  of  a  congregation  ? " 

"  Not  that  day,  certainly ;  but  in  an  ordinary  way  the 
edifice,  though  shaky,  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold,  for  the 
people  come  from  every  village  and  hamlet  within  twenty 
miles ;  there  is  no  episcopal  service  nearer  than  Duffryn — 
ours  is  a  composite  affair,  I  must  tell  you,  Esther.  We  are 
professed  Congregationalists,  but  more  than  half  our  people 
are  Methodists  of  one  sort  or  another ;  and  for  a  wonder, — 
for  the  Welsh  are  very  much  given  to  theological  straw- 
splitting — they  preferred  to  unite,  not  only  with  us,  but 
with  each  other.  So  that  instead  of  struggling  to  keep  up 
three  or  four  half-starved  little  causes,  they  have  agreed  to 
rally  round  one  standard,  and  acknowledge  one  leader, 
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with  hearty  good- will.  One  reason  for  this  almost  unpre- 
cedented course  may  be  that  my  dear  husband  was  deeply 
loved  and  reverenced  by  all  this  people — who  are  far  more 
numerous  than  you  would  suspect,  unless  you  went  for 
miles  round,  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills ;  and  they 
are  now,  I  think,  becoming  e(iually  attached  to  his  suc- 
cessor. When  my  good  man  was  taken  to  his  better  home, 
I  was  faithless  enough  to  apprehend  a  split  in  the  camp  ;  I 
thought  no  other  voice  would  ever  have  the  power  and  the 
wisdom  to  call  together  again  all  these  stray  sheep  in  the 
wilderness,  who  were  naturally  of  diverse  pastures ;  but 
the  Lord  was  better  to  me  than  my  fears,  and  He  has 
raised  up  His  servant,  who  is  ready  and  willing,  and  well- 
fitted,  to  divide  the  Word  of  Life  so  as  to  feed  the 
people. 

"Owen  still  numbers  himself  with  the  Congregation- 
alists  or  Independents,  I  know,"  said  my  uncle;  "but 
I  really  think  he  is  half  a  Methodist." 

"  1  am  sure  he  is,**  replied  my  grandmother ;  "  and  in 
my  estimation  he  is  none  the  worse  for  it.  In  a  lone 
place  like  this  it  is  well  that  the  pastor  should  not  be 
disinclined  towards  any  members  of  his  scattered  flock. 
For  those  who  are  fond  of  Liturgies,  he  does  not  at  all 
object  to  giving  a  fragment  of  the  State-Church  prayers, 
at  least  once  on  the  Sunday ;  never,  of  course,  forgetting 
his  own  most  glorious  privilege  of  free  prayer.  Prayers 
read  out  of  a  book,  though  they  may  be  excellent  of  their 
kind,  would  never  satisfy  a  congregation  of  mountaineers — 
especially  Welsh  mountaineers ;  they  must  cry  *  Gogoniant  !^ 
sometimes.  .Our  Congregationalism  keeps  us  in  the  best 
order,  though;  it  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  backbone,  as  it 
were,  to  the  whole  community." 

"I  am  afraid  Congregationalism  would  hardly  acknow- 
ledge you,"  said  Uncle  Harry,  with  a  smile.  "  I  am  afraid 
the  generality  of  our  churches  would  only  rank  you  with  a 
most  irregular  kind  of  Methodism." 

"  I  have  had  so  little  to  do  with  *  churches,'  as  such,  my 
dear  Harry,  that  I  really  have  no  idea  how  matters  actually 
stand.  I  know  very  little  of  denominations,  especially  of 
conflicting  ones,  and  why  should  I  ?    It  is  quite  enough 
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that  our  little  lonely  church  knows  Christ,  preaches  Christ, 
and  humbly  strives  to  serve  Him.  I  should  be  none  the 
happier,  and  none  the  holier,  did  our  pastor  insist  on  any 
particular  kind  of  ism,  I  am  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  thank 
God  !  I  always  was  one.  People  may  have  various  ideas, 
I  know ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  a  Christian  woman,  to 
whom  the  Lord  has  given  the  spirit  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind,  I  cannot  uphold  any  form  of  Church  government 
than  that  which  I  find  in  the  New  Testament  I  am  only  a 
poor  old  woman,  my  dear  Esther,  and  I  am  unlearned,  and 
not  very  wise;  nor  am  I  in  the  matter  of  ^ isms'  at  all 
experienced — but  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  turn  my  face 
away  from  them,  and  cling  only  to  the  simple  Gospel  truths 
my  Bible  teaches  me.  The  Church  of  Constantine  was  a 
huge  mistake;  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  throughout  all 
the  world,  has  suffered  wror\g  and  blame  ever  since,  through 
the  Emperor's  saddest  blunder." 

*'  Well  done,  mother  1 "  exclaimed  Uncle  Harry,  clapping 
his  hands.  "  I  do  not  think  living  in  these  mountain 
solitudes  has  tended  to  unwisdom.  Of  all  potentates  in  the 
world,  I  disapprove  of  Imperial  Constantine  ;  the  Church 
of  the  living  God  has  suffered  many  a  bitter  sorrow  through 
the  unhallowed  contract  which  he  made,  and  which  suc- 
ceeding generations  have  perpetuated  between  God  and 
Belial — between  the  courts  of  Zion  and  the  unbelieving 
world.  But  we  are  getting  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Flas,  Esther 
advises  the  demolition  of  the  tumble-down  old  house." 

"  Only  a  part  of  it,  uncle  ;  some  of  the  rooms  I  saw  to- 
day can  never  be  utilised,  and  nothing  short  of  a  thorough 
metamorphose  can  ever  render  them  habitable.  Neither 
should  I  say  they  are  particularly  sanitary ;  the  ceilings  are 
too  low,  the  windows  too  high  from,  the  ground,  and  there 
is  a  smell  that  I  feel  sure  suggests  dry-roty 

"  If  the  timbers  are  really  decayed  like  those  of  the  old 
church  out  yonder,  that  settles  the  matter ;  for  if  we  once 
set  to  work,  it  would  be  a  clear  case  of  entirely  rebuilding, 
and  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  undesirable  I  think  that 
plan  to  be.  What  do  you  think,  mother,  of  sweeping  away 
the  whole  northern  wing  ?    I  am  persuaded  we  must  either 
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get  rid  of  it  or  practically  rebuild  it ;  and  'restorations,'  if 
perfectly  carried  out,  swallow  up  fortunes,  and  in  our  case 
without  promise  of  any  good  return." 

"I  ara  afraid,  Harry,  when  you  had  spent  all  your 
substance,  you  would  only  be  repaid  by  the  Plas  being  set 
down  in  the  Ordnance  maps  as  *  Wynnes  Folly. ^  And  you 
would  never  care  to  inhabit  it ;  I  should  only  live  in  a  snug 
corner  of  it,  as  I  do  now.  Some  of  the  old  rooms  are 
never  entered,  and,  if  rehabilitated,  would  be  of  little  use, 
except  to  make  work  for  an  army  of  servants." 

"I  suspected  dry-rot  myself;  and,  if  it  be  a  fact,  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  no  alternative  but  to  pull  down  the 
old  ramshackle  place.  After  all — though  at  the  first  blush 
of  the  notion  I  felt  inclined  to  decide  against  it — I  do 
believe  Esther's  idea  is  not  a  bad  one.  Why  should  I  sink 
a  fortune  in  building  up  a  stately  baronial  hall  that  will  be 
of  no  use  to  me  or  to  my  heirs  ?  And  it  is  out  of  the 
question  turning  it  into  an  orphan  asylum  or  convalescent 
home  in  so  out-of-the-world  a  district  If  I  should  restore 
the  Flas — as  in  imagination  I  used  to  restore  it  before 
I  left  India — I  should  not  be  rich  enough  to  live  in  it,  or 
Iceep  it  up  as  it  should  be  kept  up,  after  so  much  expen- 
diture. I  really  believe,  Esther,  I  have,  at  my  mature  age, 
when  I  am  certainly  old  enough  to  be  wiser,  become  the 
possessor  of  a  white  elephant  I  " 

"If  it  be  so,  uncle,  we  must  take  steps  for  avoiding  all 
the  obligations  which  that  legendary  animal  is  commonly 
supposed  to  entail.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
rational  seems  the  plan  of  partial  demolition.  What  do  we 
care  for  mediaeval  memories,  associated  with  crime  and 
cruelty  and  half-savage  autocracy  ?  The  Flas  is  not  inte- 
resting enough  to  make  a  *  ruin '  of;  and  the  modern  part 
of  the  house  is  solid  and  strong  enough  to  last  for  centuries, 
and  might  be  turned  into  a  comfortable,  delightful  country 
mansion  at  a  comparatively  small  expense." 

"  What  will  your  aunts  say  to  it,  Esther  ?  What  will  be 
their  dictum^  I  wonder,  when  they  pay  us  their  promised 
visit?" 

"  It  is  difficult  to  guess,"  I  replied :  "  we  had  better  leave 
that  consideration  till  they  are  fairly  arrived.     I  should  not 
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wonder  if  they  differ ;  my  aunts  are  by  no  means  unanimous 
in  their  opinions ;  they  look  at  things,  very  often,  from 
entirely  opposite  points  of  view  ;  they  are  of  diverse  tempera- 
ments. Aunt  Joanna  will  probably  vote  for  nothing  being 
touched ;  the  mouldy  flavour  of  the  ancient  house  will  be 
entirely  to  her  taste ;  she  is  a  little  bit  changed  from  her 
former  conservatism,  but  she  will  never  go  to  the  extent  of 
desiring  any  sweeping  change,  and  she  will  certainly  desire 
the  ghosts  to  remain  unmolested,  and  in  full  possession  of 
their  native  rights.  Aunt  Dorothy,  on  the  contrary,  will 
like  to  be  clear  of  rats,  and  dry-rot,  and  ghosts;  at  the  same 
time,  she  will  advise  you  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  that 
is  antique  without  being  worthily  venerable  :  she  likes  good 
old  houses,  but  she  likes  them  replete  with  comfort,  well- 
appointed,  and  elegant.  She  would  never  take  to  a  mansion^ 
however  historical,  that  is  a  sort  of  Plantagenet  Castle, 
decayed  manor-house,  and  rude  barracks  combined. 

"  Well,  we  need  not  come  to  any  decision  of  any  kind  just 
yet,  I  am  thankful  to  say.  I  shall  let  matters  rest  as  they 
are  for  a  little  while,  now  that  I  have  partially  aired  my  own 
sentiments,  and  extracted  an  opinion  from  my  own  niece, 
who  is  to  come  after  me,  and  from  my  mother,  who  is  in 
some  sort  my  contemporary,  and  to  whom  I  owe  all 
duty  and  every  consideration.  When  the  Misses  Wyn- 
terthorpe  arrive,  and  not  till  then,  we  will  hold  a  family 
Parliament,  and  decide  the  fate  of  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
the  half-barbarous  Morgans.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  for- 
getting my  message  to  you,  mother.  Annie  and  Nest  and 
their  Aunt  Jenny  will  do  themselves  the  honour  of  drinking 
tea  with  you  at  your  usual  hour,  and  paying  their  respects  to 
Miss  Wynne.  Owen  cannot  very  well  accompany  them ;  he 
has  an  engagement  with  a  little  band  of  worshippers,  some- 
where on  the  other  side  of  Moel  Siabod,  I  believe.  I  have 
undertaken  to  see  the  ladies  home." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  for  Esther  to  make  acquaintance  with 
Annie  and  Nest,"  replied  my  grandmother ;  "  but  I  must 
certainly  confer  for  a  moment  with  Gwen.  I  am  by  no  means 
certain  that  we  have  sweet  cakes  enough,  such  as  I  should 
care  to  set  before  Miss  Jenny  Jones ;  and  Nest  and  Annie 
always  expect  plenty  of  our  preserves." 
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"That  reminds  me;  is  the  box  I  forwarded  by  carrier 
arrived  yet  ?  " 

"  It  arrived  almost  as  soon  as  you  did.  I  cannot  think 
what  made  you  take  that  route  by  Gwinnant ;  it  is  so  much 
more  difficult,  and  not  much  shorter  than  the  old  way.  The 
light-carrier  comes  once  a  week  just  as  he  did,  or  his  pre- 
decessor rather,  thirty  years  ago,  and  he  always  follows  the 
Dolbadarn  Road,  though  Carnarvon  is  now  his  starting- 
point" 

"  Then  I  shall  go  and  unpack  the  chest,  or  whatever  it  is  ; 
I  know  it  contains  some  Indian  preserves  that  I  purchased 
at  Calcutta.     Where  is  the  case,  mother  ?  " 

"  It  is  in  the  old  banquet-hall ;  there  is  abundance  of 
room  for  any  quantity  of  things  there,  and  it  is  not  too  far 
from  this  part  of  the  house.  I  will  go  and  interview  Gwen  ; 
she  ought  to  have  some  of  our  very  special  honey  left ;  we 
were  saving  it  for  you,  Harry ;  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of 
honey  when  you  were  a  boy,  and  our  bees  did  better  than 
well  last  summer." 

So  my  grandmother  retired  to  hold  council  with  her  prime- 
minister,  Gwen,  and  I  went  to  the  banquet-hall — now  a 
vast  lumber-room  and  store-room — to  assist  my  uncle  in 
unpacking  the  Indian  case  which  had  come  straight  from 
Southampton  to  Llanfleck. 

It  was  indeed  a  mighty  coffer,  and  contained  all  sorts  of 
things,  which  Mr.  Wynne  supposed  would  be  acceptable  to 
his  ancient  friends  in  the  Principality.  There  were  fine 
stuffs,  and  a  handsome  soft  shawl  of  native  manufacture  for 
Gwen  ;  some  exquisite  gold  ornaments  and  ivory  chessmen 
for  grandmother,  to  say  nothing  of  inlaid  cedar-boxes, 
Indian  fans,  rare  toys,  and  no  end  of  foreign  sweetmeats. 
Also,  there  were  two  sets  of  ornaments — parures,  Uncle 
Harry  called  them — composed  of  strings  of  small  rainbow- 
coloured  shells,  linked  here  and  there  with  clasps  of  the 
very  finest  Delhi  gold. 

"  These  are  for  Annie  and  Nest,"  he  said  ;  "  they  will  be 
here  presently.  I  was  almost  afraid  my  little  presentations 
would  have  to  be  deferred  to  an  unlimited  future.  I  had 
no  idea  that  things  travelled  so  quickly,  or  so  well,  into  the 
recesses  of  my  old  mountain  countr}'.     But  I  suppose  the 
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railways  on  the  borders  are  an  immense  accommodation. 
This  'Chester  and  Holyhead  Line'  must  be  indeed  a  boon ; 
and  where  there  are  railways  I  have  always  found  the  road 
travelling. greatly  improved.  Owen  tells  me  we  made  quite 
a  mistake  in  taking  the  road  we  did  yesterday ;  it  is  all  very 
well  for  Capel  Curig  or  Bettws,  and  it  is  the  best  route  one 
can  take  for  the  Ogwen  Falls;  but  as  you  have  to  turn 
aside  from  the  main  path  at  a  certain  point,  and  avail 
yourself  of  the  wild,  almost  untrodden  track  that  leads 
across  to  Llanfleck,  you  had  far  better  travel  by  a  more 
known  and  frequented  way.  Yes,  the  natural  roads  are 
altered  more  than  I  expected ;  some  are  overgrown,  some 
are  filled  with  boulders  washed  down  from  the  heights,  and 
so  turned  into  mere  watercourses;  some  have  been  left 
untraversed  so  long  that  scarcely  a  trace  remains  of  the 
footstep  of  man.  I  think  you  shall  present  the  girls  with 
these  pretty  things ;  they  are  more  ornamental  than  intrin- 
sically valuable,  except  as  curiosities — souvenirs^  compara- 
tively rare,  of  the  far  East ;  they  are  not  worth  very  much, 
but  they  are  charming  in  themselves,  and  tasteful,  I  think." 

"  They  are  very  lovely ;  the  young  ladies  will  certainly 
appreciate  them;  the  iridescent  lustre  of  these  shells  is 
incomparable." 

"  If  you  admire  them  so  much,  and  they  are  really  *  a 
thing  of  beauty,'  though  not  at  all  costly,  you  had  better 
keep  one  of  the  sets  for  yourself,  my  dear.  I  can 
commission  a  friend,  or  even  my  agent,  to  send  me  their 
exact  duplicates ;  they  are  easily  obtained  in  certain  well- 
known  bazaars.  Or,  perhaps,  you  would  not  so  very  much 
mind  waiting  for  a  fresh  supply  of  the  ornaments." 

"  My  dear  uncle,  I  admire  them  extremely ;  but  I  do  not 
covet  them  in  the  least  You  have  bestowed  upon  me 
many  valuable  gifts — those  mosaics  are  almost  too  exquisite 
for  wear  ;  I  shall  prize  that  splendid  leopard-skin  and  the 
gold  embroidery  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  You  have 
loaded  me  with  costly  presents  ;  more,  I  fear,  than  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  proper  use  of.  Do  not  think  of  troubling 
yourself  about  any  more  beautiful  things ;  and  I  shall  enjoy 
to  the  utmost  putting  these  into  the  hands  of  the  Misses 
Williams.  Have  you  not  brought  something  for  their  aunt, 
Miss  Jones  ?  " 
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"No;  I  have  not.  I  had  actually  forgotten  all  about 
poor  Jenny.  She  has  lived  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  my 
memory;  I  only  remembered  her  as  we  were  driving 
through  the  glen  last  night.  I  must  think  of  some  little  gift 
for  her ;  for,  though  I  scarcely  care  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance, I  should  not  like  my  old  playmate  to  feel  herself  quite 
left  out  in  the  cold.  Only,  Esther,  don't  think  I  am  a 
conceited  old  beau  !  But  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  paying  her 
even  so  slight  an  attention,  lest,  gray-haired  and  elderly  as 
I  am,  she  should  think  of  setting  her  cap  at  me.  I  really 
am  surprised  that  so  accomplished  and  skilled  a  coquette 
as  Jenny  should  still  be  an  old  maid.  No,  let  me  rather 
call  her  an  *  unappropriated  blessing?  " 

"I  shall  be  quite  anxious  to  see  this  Miss  Jenny,"  I 
returned.  "  I  think  she  must  have  been,  not  exactly  my 
own  father's  first  love,  but  certainly  his  first  fancy.  And  I 
believe  she  made  no  small  impression  upon  you,  Uncle 
Harry." 

"  She  did  impress  us  both,  child  ;  there  is  no  denying  it. 
But  your  father  formed  a  true  estimate  of  her  character 
long  before  I  did,  and  if  she  really  cared,  as  the  ladies  put 
it,  for  any  one,  she  did  care  for  him.  I  admired  Jenny,  I 
grant ;  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other,  and  she  was 
undoubtedly  handsome  and  brilliant  Not  for  worlds, 
now,  would  I  bind  myself  to  a  woman  of  her  type.  Since 
I  returned  to  England,  Esther,  I  have  seen  the  one  woman 
in  all  the  world  for  me.  If  she  will  not  have  me — and  I 
am  beset  by  hopes  and  fears ! — then,  my  dear,  I  shall 
remain  your  own  bachelor  uncle  to  the  end  of  my  days." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

IN       THE      GARDEN. 

*'  Candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd  ; 
With  jellies  smoother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
And  lucent  syrups  tinct  with  cinnamon  : 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferred  ;  and  spiced 
dainties." 

"  A  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies 

A  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright  ; 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight." 

AT  the  appointed  time,  which  was  five  o'clock — for  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  we  kept  primitive  hours  at 
Llanfleck — the  three  ladies  from  the  Manse  made  their 
appearance.  The  Misses  Williams  and  I  were  friendly  at 
once ;  they  were  quiet,  well-bred  girls,  tolerably  educated, 
simply  dressed,  and  altogether  unpretentious.  They  knew 
something  of  the  outside  world,  however,  and  were  by  no 
means  unpolished  ;  they  had  passed  several  years  at  a  very 
good,  though  by  no  means  fashionable,  school  at  Liverpool — 
indeed,  Nest,  the  younger  girl,  had  only  returned  to  her 
home  "for  good,*'  as  young  people  say,  just  twelve  months 
before.  Both  young  ladies  were  well  inclined  to  welcome 
a  person  who  could  bring  them  news  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  circles  beyond  the  confines  of  wild  Wales. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  I  was  prejudiced  against  the 
aunt  of  whom  I  had  already  heard  so  much,  yet  chiefly  re- 
lating to  the  chronicle  of  past  years.  'Miss  Jones,  though 
introduced  to  me  by  her  proper  rank  and  title,  was,  I  soon 
found,  '*  Jenny  Jones  "  to  everybody  in  the  district,  and  I 
really  think  there  were  but  few  persons  within  twenty  miles 
of  Llanfleck,  who  were  not,  more  or  less,  acquainted  with 
her ;  for  Jenny,  though  by  no  means  a  person  of  ill-repute, 
was,  on  the  whole,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  "  notorious." 

I  did  not  like  her — I  could  not  like  her ;  and  though  I 
tiied  my  very  best  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  her,  and 
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repeatedly  took  myself  to  task  for  my  lack  of  Christian  charity, 
I  never  could  succeed  in  feeling  towards  her  more  kindly 
than  I  did  on  that  first  evening  of  our  meeting  ;  and  that  is 
thirty  years  ago  now,  and  Jenny,  or  at  least  all  that  is  mortal 
of  her,  rests  in  the  mountain  churchyard  within  sight  of  her 
former  home. 

Yes ;  Jenny  had  certainly  been  extremely  handsome. 
Her  features  were  fine  and  regular ;  her  hair,  though  harsh 
and  scanty  in  these  days,  had  once  been  glossy  and  abun- 
dant ;  and  her  complexion,  I  was  assured  on  all  hands,  had 
once  been  marvellous.  I  dare  say  it  had,  but  hers  was  that 
kind  of  beauty  which  depends  almost  entirely  on  colouring  ; 
she  had  little  expression,  and  that  little  was  quite  the  reverse 
of  pleasing. 

She  was  dressed,  too,  as  I  thought,  very  badly ;  her  cheap 
silk  dress,  of  divers  colours,  rustled  obtrusively ;  she  was  all 
over  ribbons  and  dangles,  and  displayed  elaborate  trimmings 
of  common,  showy  lace.  Also,  she  wore  on  her  marriage- 
finger  a  ring,  set  with  inexpensive  pearls  and  turquoises, 
which,  with  very  doubtful  taste,  she  informed  me,  almost  be- 
fore tea  was  over,  was  given  to  her  by  my  father.  I  could 
well  believe  that  Jenny  had  once  possessed  a  certain  fasci- 
nation, and  that  very  young  men,  whose  female  circle  was 
quite  limited,  and  whose  experience  of  society  was  «/7, 
might  easily  fall  under  her  spell. 

My  grandmother  had  proposed  that,  as  the  evening  was 
so  very  fine,  we  should  take  tea  in  ,the  garden,  which  as  yet 
I  had  seen  only  from  the  windows ;  for  the  day  had  been 
rather  too  sultry  for  out-door  exercise.  My  uncle  volun- 
teered to  pick  as  many  strawberries  as  were  ripe,  and  I 
helped  Mrs.  Wynne  in  arranging  the  table,  which  we  pdaced 
on  a  slight  elevation  looking  over  the  lovely  valley  beneath, 
and  yet  well  in  the  shadow  of  the  swelling  hills  beyond. 
Gwen  soon  appeared,  with  a  rustic,  sunburnt  damsel  behind 
her,  evidently  her  subordinate;  and  both  were  laden 
with  all  sorts  of  good  things  for  the  al  fresco  entertain- 
ment. 

There  was  plenty  of  sweet,  rich  cream  and  new  milk 
fresh  from  the  dairy ;  there  were  prettily-ornamented  pats 
of  golden  butter  of  that  morning's  churning ; .  brown  and 
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white  cakes  of  home-made  bread,  seed-cakes,  and  little 
loaves  of  what  my  grandmother  informed  me  was  "  diet- 
bread,"  made  from  a  celebrated  recipe  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  her  from  her  mother,  who  had  been 
favoured  with  it  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Rundall.  There  were  sweet  biscuits  too,  and  dainty 
rusks,  and  hot  "  Sally  Lunns  " — if  my  reader  has  ever  had 
the  happiness  of  knowing  what  these  famous  tea-cakes  are 
like.  And  there  was  a  goodly  ham,  in  cut,  and  I  was  bid 
to  garnish  it  with  sprigs  of  beautiful  green,  curled  parsley, 
plenty  of  which  grew  ready  to  hand ;  the  strawberries,  rich, 
ripe,  and  juicy,  made  a  splendid  show,  heaped  up  in  pretty 
rush  baskets,  which  as  I  found  were  furnished  by  the  clever 
fingers  of  Welsh  Bridget,  who  could  only  answer  my  in- 
quiries, when  I  wanted  to  know  how  they  were  manufactured, 
with  a  respectable  bob -curtsy  and  the  ever-recurring  "  Dym 
Sassenach.*' 

Then  there  were  lettuces ;  cool,  crisp,  and  fine  enough 
for  the  shop  of  a  West-end  greengrocer,  and  plenty  of  tea 
and  coffee ;  and,  above  all,  the  foreign  preserves  which  we 
had  unpacked  in  the  afternoon — luscious,  ambient,  and 
beautiful  to  look  upon.  And  for  their  accommodation  was 
found  sundry  cut-glass  dishes,  of  antique  shape  and  pat- 
tern. The  milk- ewer,  and  the  funny  little  teapot,  w^ere  of 
solid  silver,  and  so  antiquated  in  fashion  that  I  was  sure 
they  must  have  been  "  in  the  family ''  ever  since  the  days  of 
"Good  Queen  Anne."  Nor  must  I  forget  the  vast  china 
bowl  of  cream  that  flanked  the  fragrant  strawberries,  nor 
the  curious  "  Apostle-spoon,"  that  was  provided  for  the  con- 
venience of  all  consumers.  We  were  none  of  us  disinclined 
for  our  rural  repast,  and  the  Indian  preserves  were  highly 
praised.  Only  Jenny  Jones  remarked  that  they  quite  spoilt 
the  taste  of  her  tea — and  Mrs.  Wynne  always  provided  such 
wonderful  tea — and  such  delicious  coffee !  But  then  she  must 
confess  she  never  had  what  is  called  a  "  sweet  tooth,"  and 
she  invariably  declined  sugar,  and  even  milk,  with  that  rare 
infusion  that  came,  as  she  was  assured,  from  the  fertile 
gardens  of  the  lower  Himalayas.  "  And  there  is  no  tea  in 
the  world  like  Indian  tea,"  she  continued,  as  she  took  a 
capacious  draught  of  the  special  beverage  in  question, 
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which,  as  it  chanced,  unfortunately,  to  be  boiling  hot,  and 
unqualified  with  either  milk  or  cream,  was  rather  too  much 
for  Jenny's  equanimity. 

"I  hope  you  young  ladies  will  appreciate  my  choice 
sweetmeats,"  said  Uncle  Harry,  bountifully  helping  Nest 
as  he  spoke  ;  **  and  allow  me  to  suggest  that  they  go  better 
with  coffee  than  with  tea,  and  better  still  with  cool  new 
milk,  of  which  we  have  a  good  supply  here.  I  never  care 
for  tea,  however  good,  when  I  am  allowed  the  entree  of  the 
dairy." 

"Sweets  are  not  good  for  such  young  people,"  re- 
monstrated Miss  Jones,  as  she  saw  her  niece's  plate  so 
lavishly  supplied.  "  Your  teeth  will  be  ruined,  Nest,  before 
you  are  out  of  your  teens." 

"  They  will  have  but  short  space  in  which  to  be  ruined," 
replied  Nest,  "  for  I  shall  be  nineteen  next  month,  as  you 
know,  auntie.  And  neither  of  us  has  an  unsound  tooth  in 
her  head  as  yet" 

"  Plenty  of  time  for  toothache,"  returned  Jenny,  rather 
grimly.  "Well,  I  suppose  you  think  yourselves  quite  too  much 
grown-up  to  be  tutored  and  lectured,  so  I  will  say  no  more. 
Only  when  you  are  crying  out  for  the  dentist,  remember  my 
caution." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Annie,  saucily ;  "  in  the  meantime,  I  will 
trouble  Miss  Wynne  to  hand  me  the  sugar-basin;  I  like 
my  strawberries  and  cream  as  sweet  as  ever  I  can  make 
them." 

Miss  Jones,  though  she  continually  informed  us  that "  she 
would  say  no  more,"  was  so  ceaselessly  taking  exception  to 
the  dainties  which  her  young  nieces  seem  to  be  enjoying, 
that  I  thought  she  must  be  a  very  unpleasant  companion 
at  the  social  board.  The  rich  cream  would  certainly  spoil 
their  complexions  ;  the  fresh  butter  would  ruin  their  figures  ; 
the  sweets  would  injure  their  teeth ;  the  cakes  and  straw- 
berries would  be  bad  for  their  digestion,  and  the  strong  tea 
and  coffee  would  tell  upon  their  nerves.  I  felt  quite  sorry 
for  Annie  and  Nest,  who  had  good  hearty  appetites  for 
wholesome  food,  sound  digestions,  and  took  little  thought 
for  their  figures,  or  for  their  complexions,  which  were  fairly 
good.     Jenny  herself,  was  miserably  th'n — as  people  of  her 
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temperament  generally  are ;  to  increase  in  bulk,  and  con- 
sequently in  weight,  was,  in  her  estimation,  one  of  the  worst 
evils  with  which  an  unmarried  lady  could  be  threatened  I 
wonder  what  she  would  think  of  my  plump  Aunt  Dorothy, 
who  often  boasted  of  being  "  fair,  fat,  and  forty,"  and  who 
indulged  rather  freely  in  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  and 
yet  displayed  a  complexion  which  a  girl  might  have 
envied. 

After  we  had  finished  tea,  and  the  pearls  and  the  tur- 
quoises on  the  third  finger  had  been  displayed,  Jenny 
proposed  that  I  should  walk  with  her  a  little  way  up  the 
mountain-side,  the  path  lying  through  the  orchard  and  the 
kitchen-garden.  We  were  rather  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
circle,  and  I  could  not  politely  refuse  ;  besides,  I  had  just 
said  that  I  liked  to  look  at  vegetables,  and  that  I  wanted  to 
see  the  marvellous  apple-tree  of  which  some  one  present 
had  spoken,  which  blossomed  every  year,  at  the  end  of 
June,  and  yet  ripened  its  fruit  quite  early  in  September. 

So,  through  the  plots  of  cabbage  and  kail,  and  by  the 
plumy  carrot-beds  we  two  took  our  way,  and  we  settled 
that  Welsh  peas  were,  on  the  whole,  not  so  fine  as  EngHsh 
peas,  and  certainly  not  so  forward.  The  Cambrian  arti- 
chokes, however,  were  decidedly  finer  than  ours  at  Wynter- 
combe.  I  had  the  strongest  disinclination  to  enter  upon 
any  topics  of  a  private  nature  with  Miss  Jenny ;  she  was 
just  the  person,  I  felt  instinctively,  to  make  mal-a-propos 
remarks,  and  to  ask  inconvenient  questions.  I  had  been 
warned  that  she  was  startlingly  inquisitive,  and  rather  apt  to 
give  inaccurate  accounts  of  things  that  had  happened 
"long  ago." 

I  kept  to  peas  and  the  beans,  to  the  scarlet-runners,  and 
the  tomatoes  under  glass,  as  long  as  I  could  pretend  to  be 
interested  in  them;  then  I  wanted  to  know  something 
about  the  crops^  and  if  there  were  any  chance  of  a  tolerable 
hay  harvest;  whereat  Jenny  curtly  informed  me  that  we 
were  not  in  a  hay  country — the  cows  and  sheep,  and  goats 
browsing,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  barren-mountain-sides. 

"  But  surely  you  have  some  meadows,  some  cornfields  ?  " 
I  suggested,  **  the  cattle  must  be  fed  during  the  winter 
when  even  this  poor  pasturage  must  fail  ?  " 
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**  Oh,  I  suppose  there  is  some  grass  somewhere,  for  the 
little  stunted  animals,  and  there  is  grain  of  some  sort,  lower 
in  the  valleys  ;  but  I  know  nothing  at  all  about '  crops  * ;  I 
am  not  a't  all  interested  in  agriculture — few  ladies  are,  I 
fancy.  If  I  did  not  know  you  were  Llewellyn  Wynne's  own 
daughter,  I  should  have  supposed  your  father  was  a  south- 
country  farmer.  But,  perhaps,  your  aunts  make  some- 
thing of  their  wheat  and  barley,  and  sell  their  hay ;  I  am 
told  there  are  plenty  of  English  farmeresses." 

I  made  no  reply,  not  thinking  that  my  aunt's  respect- 
ability was  at  all  impugned,  since  women  of  condition  may 
do  worse  things  than  farm  their  own  estates,  whether  they 
are  possessed  of  a  pedigree,  or  the  reverse.  But  Jenny  con- 
tinued :  "  Have  the  Misses  Wynterthorpe  a  long  lease  of 
their  farm  ?  '* 

"  They  do  not  rent  their  estate  at  |all,"  I  quietly  replied ; 
**  Wyntercombe  is  their  inheritance." 

**  But  they  make  something  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  really  do  not  understand ;  it  is  their  home,  and  it 
costs  them  a  good  deal  to  keep  up  in  the  style  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.'' 

'*  How  many  aunts  have  you  ?  " 

"  Two,  living  My  Aunt  Bertha  died  rather  more  than  a 
year  ago." 

"What  did  she  die  of?" 

"  A  sort  of  decline,  I  suppose  ;  but  she  suffered  from  a 
complication  of  maladies." 

"  I  dare  say  it  was  consumption.  I  always  understood 
that  there  was  consumption  on  your  mother's  side ;  and  I 
should  say  it  is  in  the  family— a  complexion  like  yours  is 
always  to  be  mistrusted.  That  bloom  is  too  delicate  for 
perfect  health — it  is  decidedly  hectic,^' 

"  I  am  quite  healthy,  as  far  as  I  know  ;  but  I  have  had  an 
illness  lately." 

"What  sort  of  illness?" 

"  I  hardly  know ;  I  was  treated  for  several  complaints,  I 
believe." 

**  Had  you  good  advice  ?" 

"  Very  good,  indeed." 

"  Then  your  doctor  ought  to  have  been  able  to  decide  at 
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once  what  was  the  matter  with  you.    Was  it  a  fever,  do  you 
suppose?" 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  it  was — something  of  a  nervous 
fever,  in  all  probability." 

**  A  nervous  fever !  D^ar  me,  that  is  always  most  serious, 
and  leaves  all  sorts  of  weaknesses  behind  it.  What  was  the 
cau«e  of  your  illness — anything  on  the  mind  ?  " 

**  I  lost  a  very  dear  friend — quite  suddenly." 

"  Lost  a  'dear  friend !  How  interesting  !  quite  romantic. 
Of  course  it  was  a  lover.     Tell  me  all  about  it" 

"  It  was  my  lover ;  but  if  you  please,  we  will  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  My  loss  is  too  recent  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  conversation,  even  with  dear  friends." 

"  And  I  am  a  stranger,  you  would  insinuate.  Now,  that 
is  not  qiiite  civil;  why,  child,  I  knew  your  father  long 
before  you  were  born,  or  thought  of.  Did  you  never  hear 
of  me  ?  "  • 

"Never,  till  this  morning.  I  had  heard  the  name  of 
*  Williams '  mentioned  by  my  uncle,  but  not  that  of  Jones." 

**  Dear  me !  how  very  strange.  Harry  Wynne  cannot 
possibly  have  forgotten  Jenny  Jones ;  both  your  uncle  and 
your  father  were  once  very  much  in  love  with  me — es- 
pecially your  father." 

'indeed!" 

**You  speak  as  if  you  could  not  believe  it;  I  assure 
you  I  was  considered  extremely  pretty  in  my  young  days. 
I  was  quite  celebrated  for  my  beautiful  bloom,  which  was 
simply  the  result  of  pure  mountain-air  and  a  perfectly 
sound  constitution.  It  was  not  hectic,  like  yours ;  it  was 
entirely  natural." 

"  Such  *  bloom '  as  I  have  is  not  hectic ;  and  it  is  also 
natural     Do  you  imagine  that  I  rouge  f  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  What  a  dreadful  idea  !  I  could  not 
fancy  poor  Llewellyn  Wynne's  daughter  doing  anything 
of  the  kind ;  though  I  suppose  he  did  marry  a  decidedly 
worldly  woman.  I  was  always  given  to  understand  that 
the  poor  fellow  was  very  much  taken  in — he  had  no  idea 
that  he  was  marrying  into  such  an  irreligious  family.  You 
never  knew  your  grandfather,  the  Rev.  David  Wynne  ?  " 

**  Never.     I  scarcely  knew  that  such  a  person  existed ; 
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but,  if  you  please,  I  would  rather  not  discuss  the  merits  of 
my  own  family,  on  either  side  of  the  house.  I  was  brought 
up  entirely  by  my  aunts,  as  I  think  you  must  know ;  this 
is  my  first  introduction  to  the  Wynnes  of  Llanfleck." 

*'  How  curious  !  to  know  nothing  of  your  father's  own 
parents.  And,  do  you  know,  I  always  had  an  idea — not  a 
correct  one,  of  course — that  your  father  married  a  little 
beneath  him.  I  was  told  that  your  mother  had  not  a 
penny  to  her  fortune.  Now,  was  that  correct  ?  I  should 
so  like  to  know,  that  I  may  be  able  to  speak  on  authority 
when  I  hear  false  reports.  If  your  maiden  aunts  inherited 
Wyntercombe — isn't  that  what  you  call  it  ? — their  married 
sister,  ought,  in  all  conscience,  to  have  had  her  share.  It 
was  very  hard  upon  Llewellyn,  I  must  say — he.  deserved 
better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  wife's  relatives  ;  and  I 
cannot  in  the  least  understand  it" 

**  And  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  you  should  under- 
stand it.  Miss  Jones,"  I  replied  at  last,  feeling  just  a  little 
aroused.  Her  pertinacious  questioning,  and  her  uncivil 
innuendoes  had  irritated  me  not  a  little.  I  very  naturally 
objected  to  a  comparison  between  the  Wynnes  and  the 
Wynterthorpes,  and  I  felt  pretty  certain  that  my  unwelcome 
companion  was,  to  a  large  extent,  feigning  ignorance ;  and 
was,  through  some  small  spite — which  I,  in  my  turn  failed 
to  comprehend — doing  her  very  best  to  discomfort  me.  I 
determined  that  I  would  put  an  end  to  the  foolish  conver- 
sation. I  added,  '*  and  since  my  aunts — the  Misses  Wynter- 
thorpe  of  Wyntercombe — and  also  my  uncle,  would 
doubtless  object  to  my  discussing  family  affairs  with  an 
almost  stranger^  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  if  I  decline  to 
enlighten  you.  There  are  your  nieces,  a  little  further  down 
the  slope ;  they  are  going  to  look  at  the  bees,  I  imagine  ; 
and  if  you  please,  I  will  join  them." 

I  did  not  wait  for  her  reply,  but  ran  at  full  speed  to  the 
hives,  which  were  in  full  view,  though  at  some  little 
distance;  but  I  felt  at  first  quite  too  much  agitated  to 
listen  to  what  my  grandmother  was  saying  about  her  last 
summer's  swarms,  and  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  honey, 
which  was  the  produce  of  one  special  hive,  as  contrasted 
with  all  the  others.     I  told  myself,  that  I  was  very  silly  to 
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be  SO  disquieted  by  a  little  foolish  gossiping  chatter,  and 
my  vexation  was,  I  thought,  a  proof  of  my  own  want  of 
wisdom ;  but  it  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had 
ever  encountered  a  person  of  Jenny's  description,  and  I 
had  not  yet  graduated  in  that  school  which  ensures  per- 
fect self-possession,  whatever  absurdities  may  be  pro- 
pounded. 

I  took  the  opportunity,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  ot 
taking  my  uncle  aside,  and  begging  him  to  interfere  if  he 
saw  Jenny  attempting  to  enter  into  conversation  with  roe 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  He  was  not  slow  to 
catch  my  meaning. 

"  She  has  been  up  to  her  old  tricks,  I  suspect,"  he  re- 
marked, in  a  tone  of  vexation.  **  Jenny,  without  actually 
committing  herself,  knows  very  well  how  to  exasperate  one 
to  the  last  pitch  of  endurance.  At  least  she  did  thirty 
years  ago,  and  no  doubt  she  is  unchanged  ;  though  perhaps 
a  little  more  prudent  than  in  the  days  when  she  gave  free 
vent  to  her  spite  and  temper,  to  her  own  undoing.  If  she 
could  have  curbed  her  malice,  and  put  a  bridle  on  her 
tongue,  she  might  have  had  the  luck  to  marry  Griffith 
Griffiths,  and  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  women  in  the 
Princ  pality." 

"  It  would  not  have  been  luck  for  Mr.  Griffiths,"  I  could 
not  help  observing.  "  Uncle,  was  there  ever  any  likelihood 
of  her  marrying  my  father  ?  " 

"If  boys  could  marry  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  there 
might  have  occurred  such  a  terrible  consummation ;  but 
your  father  at  nineteen  was  totally  disenchanted,  and  Jenny 
had  established  for  herself  a  reputation  which  she  has 
never  lost.  No !  don't  misunderstand  me,  she  is  a 
perfectly  virtuous  person,  and  always  has  been ;  no  spot  or 
stain  is  on  her  character,  as  the  world  would  adjudge ;  but 
it  is  her  tongue  that  is  in  fault,  and  a  certain  acerbity  of 
disposition— a  kind  of  malicious  temper,  that  I  suppose  she 
cannot  help.  Anyhow,  she  is  too  old  now  to  reform,  and 
she  has  indulged  her  tiresome  proclivities  till  she  has  lost 
the  good  word  of  nearly  everybody  with  whom  she  is  at  all 
acquainted.  Your  grandmother— who  has  a  good  word  for 
everybody,    I    do    believe — is    one   of   her  most  faithful 
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friends  ;  and,  in  spite  of  Jenny's  slanderous  spirit  and  her 
genius  for  misconstruction,  has  often  taken  up  the  cudgels 
in  her  defence." 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  speak  in  her  favour,  I  am 
almost  certain,  but  I  will  be  careful  not  to  traduce  her.  I 
can  but  hold  my  peace  when  her  character  is  under 
discussion." 

"  Do,  if  you  can,  child ;  *  Least  said,  soonest  mended '  is 
a  very  good  rule  of  conduct  under  certain  circumstances ; 
and  though  duty  may  bid  one  speak  fully  sometimes,  telling 
^all  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth/  it  is  not  often 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  reveal  everything  we  know, 
especially  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who,  though  not 
exactly  our  enemies,  can  scarcely  be  esteemed  our  friends. 
You  can  never  bring  Jenny  to  book ;  she  has  the  wit— she 
always  had — to  mix  up  a  few  scruples  of  fact  with  any 
quantity  of  falsehood.  And  I  scarcely  think  you  could  do 
her  any  good,  not  if  you  preached  to  her  without  ceasing ; 
she  has  a  wonderful  talent  for  deceiving  herself,  and  proving 
herself  to  be  always  in  the  right  and  the  victim  of  unprin- 
cipled foes.  Have  as  little  talk  with  her  as  consists  with 
common  civility." 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  will  But  shall  I  be  obliged  to 
meet  her  continually  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  meeting  her  is  inevitable  ;  she  comes  here  a 
good  deal  without  being  invited.  You  see,  the  VVilliamses 
and  the  Wynnes  have  always  been  intimate." 

"  But  she  is  not  a  Williams  ?  " 

*'  No,  she  is  only  connected  with  them  by  marriage ;  I 
believe  her  half-sister  made  Owen  a  very  good  wife,  jand  she 
was  greatly  respected  by  her  husband's  congregation ;  but 
no  one  ever  respects  Jenny,  who  has  the  temper  of  a  wasp 
as  well  as  the  waist  of  one.  I  did  not  think  of  her  once  in 
a  blue  moon  while  I  was  in  India — it  was  entirely  a  case  of 
*  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind ' ;  but  now  that  I  am  here,  and 
likely*  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Llanfleck,  all  the  past  comes 
back  to  me — all  the  past,  that  is,  as  regards  Jenny — and  it 
is  by  no  means  refreshing.  But  don't  make  yourself  in  the 
least  unhappy  on  her  account,  little  one ;  forget  all  she  has 
said,  and,  if  possible,  never  listen  to  a  sentence  she  may 
have  to  say." 
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"  She  must  be  a  torment  to  Annie  and  Nest ;  they  seem 
to  be  very  nice  girls/' 

"I  should  say  they  are,  I  never  saw  them  till  this 
morning;  their  father  was  only  engaged  to  be  married 
when  I  went  away.  I  wish  somebody  would  marry  Jenny, 
and  carry  her  off  to  New  South  Wales,  or  shall  we  try  to 
persuade  her  to  emigrate?  I  think  it  might  be  good  for 
her  to  go  to  Canada,  where  she  would  not  have  too  many 
neighbours,  and  could  not  very  easily  go  out  to  tea.  Cheer 
up,  little  woman  !  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  be  left 
alone  with  Jenny  any  more ;  she  is  a  trifle  too  much  for 
you.  Annie  and  Nest  will  be  excellent  society  for  you,  and 
I  will  see  if  I  cannot  get  them  here  pretty  frequently 
without  their  cantankerous  aunt" 

"  There  are  Annie  and  Nest  talking  with  grandmother ; 
I  am  afraid  Miss  Jones  is  left  to  her  own  resources." 

"  It  is  all  her  own  fault,  if  she  is ;  but  as  she  is  our 
guest — though  I  did  not  actually  invite  her — we  must  show 
her  all  due  civility.  Go  you  and  join  the  trio  yonder,  and 
present  your  shell  necklaces,  if  you  have  them  with  you,  or 
within  reach.  I  will  undertake  Miss  Jenny;  she  will  welcome 
me^  I  feel  assured.  She  always  did  prefer  the  masculine  to 
the  feminine  element — besides,  it  is  on  the  cards,  of  course, 
that  I  may  return  to  my  former  allegiance.  I  shall  go  and 
tell  her  all  about  Wyntercombe,  and  Raleigh  Court,  and 
extol  those  grandes  dames,  the  Lady  Rachel  and  the  Misses 
Wynterthorpe,  to  the  skies'^ 


CHAPTER   XL. 

"all     about     it." 

"  Oh  !  ask  not,  hope  not,  thou  too  much 
Of  sympathy  below  ; 
Few  are  the  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 
'  Bids  the  same  fountain  flow." 

AFTER  that  evening  I  took  care  never  to  be  left  alone 
with   Jenny  Jones,  and  though  she  tried  hard  on 
several  occasions  to  draw  me  into  private  and  confidential 
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discourse,  I  was  always  enabled  in  some  way  or  other  lo^ 
evade  her  unwelcome  attentions.  She  was  clearly  very' 
much  inclined  to  make  herself  appear  amicably  disposed 
towards  Uncle  Harry ;  she  never  missed  any  opportunity  of 
recalling  in  his  presence  the  days  of  their  early  youth,  and 
reminding  him  how  often  they  had  played  together  as  boy 
and  girl,  and  read  together,  or  excursioned  together,  as  they 
grew  into  man  and  woman.  And  she  always  addressed  him 
as  "  Harry,"  a  familiarity  of  which  I  could  not  approve. 

But  then  he,  in  his  turn,  called  her  "  Jenny,"  for,  as  he 
said  one  day,  when  he  was  talking  over  their  actual  rela- 
tions, "  you  know  if  I  called  her  *  Miss  Jones,'  all  the  Utile 
world  of  Llan fleck  would  stand  amazed,  for  nobody  that  I 
ever  heard  of  gives  her  any  other  style  or  title  than  *  Jenny 
Jones.*     So  she  must  be  Jenny  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

I  saw  a  great  deal,  however,  of  Annie  and  Nest  Williams, 
for  they  were  quite  ready  to  spend  their  evenings  at  the 
Plas^  as  frequently  as  they  could  be  spared  from  home. 
The  more  I  saw  of  these  nice  girls,  the  more  I  liked  them, 
and  I  learnt  to  appreciate  their  father,  who  had  been  my 
father's  friend  so  many  years  ago,  when  all  the  trio — Uncle 
Harry  included — had  been  young  and,  as  the  latter  fre- 
quently added,  "  foolish  ! " 

Mrs.  Williams  was  a  sweet  woman,  gentle,  quiet,  and 
devoted  to  her  husband  and  family.  I  think  Annie  and 
Nest  loved  her  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as  they  might 
have  loved  their  own  dear  mother,  of  whom,  however,  they 
retained  but  shadowy  recollections.  My  grandmother  told 
me  that  she  knew  no  more  saintly  woman  than  Margaret 
Williams,  whose  life  was  a  living  commentary  on  her  Chris- 
tian profession ;  "  for,"  continued  Grannie,  "  the  law  of  love 
is  on  her  lips  continually,  and  I  never  heard  her  speak  evil 
of  any  one,  not  even  of  Jenny,  when  she  uttered  the  most 
unkind  and  uncalled-for  slanders ;  not  even  when  she  did 
her  utmost  to  come  between  her  and  her  betrothed  lover, 
and  would  have  succeeded  had  not  Owen  been  true  to  his 
own  convictions,  and,  in  spite  of  appearances,  trusted 
Margaret  wholly.  I  have  seen  Margaret  warmly  excited 
and  indignant  when  her  friends  were  wronged,  but  I  never 
knew  her  actually  angry.     She  was  naturally  of  an  irapetu- 
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.ous  temper,  but  from  a  girl  she  strove  against  her  failing  ; 
one  of  her  favourite  texts  was,  *  Let  not  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  wrath.'  You  will  like  Margaret  more  and  more, 
Esther,  if  once  you  get  to  know  her.  Annie  and  Nest  owe 
much  to  her  wise  training;  for  myself,  I  have  condoned 
Jenny's  misdemeanours  more  than  once  for  the  sake  of  the 
gentle  peacemaker,  who  has  never  failed  to  intercede  when 
offence  was  given  ;  for  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  I  am  not  nearly 
so  meek  as  I  ought  to  be.  I  am  an  irritable  old  woman,  as 
too  many  of  my  countrywomen  are,  and  Margaret  has  read 
me  many  a  sermon,  not  in  words,  but  by  her  own  forgiving, 
loving,  Christ-honouring  disposition.  Try  to  be  patient 
with  Jenny ;  make  all  allowances  for  her,  for  I  have  never 
known  her  but  as  a* discontented,  unhappy  woman." 

And  I  tried  to  control  my  own  temper  where  Jenny  was 
concerned,  though  very  often  it  was  hard  work,  and  I  failed 
more  repeatedly  than  any  one  could  have  suspected.  For 
as  the  days  glided  by,  and  loving  friends  vied  with  each 
other  in  kind  acts  and  kinder  consideration,  and  as  the 
darkness  of  bereavement  that  had  closed  so  heavily  around 
me  and  clouded  all  my  path  began  to  dissipate,  Jenny  was 
the  one  thorn  that  grieved  me  sorely,  the  one  crook  in  my 
lot,  the  one  cross — though,  thank  God,  not  a  heavy  one — 
that  I  had  to  carry  in  those  quiet  and  otherwise  peaceful 
days. 

For  I  soon  found  out — I  scarcely  know  how,  except  that 
it  was  by  a  kind  of  intuition  or  "  seventh  sense,"  so  to 
speak,  for  which  I  cannot  always  be  quite  grateful,  but 
which  I  do  believe  was  given  to  me  at  a  very  early  period 
of  my  existence — that  Jenny,  to  put  it  mildly,  regarded  me 
with  secret  aversion.  And  by-and-by,  though  it  was  not 
just  yet,  not  till  I  had  been  for  several  weeks  at  Llanfleck,  I 
made  the  discovery  that  she  really  hated  me,  though  for 
what  reason  I  could  not  at  all  divine. 

One  day,  when  I  was  at  the  Manse,  she  showed  her  dis- 
like so  openly  that  I  was  glad  to  beat  a  sudden  retreat,  and 
hasten  back  to  my  dear  old  Grannie,  from  whom  I  was 
sure  to  receive  nothing  but  love  and  tenderness.  I  had  by 
no  means  recovered  the  strength  that  had  once  been  mine ; 
only  by  slow  degrees  was  physical  strength  and  mental  power 
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returning  ;  and  in  those  days  I  was  easily  reduced  to  tears. 
When,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  am  referring,  I  returned 
to  the  Fias,  I  found  relief  in  a  burst  of  something  like 
hysterical  weeping.  Grannie  administered  her  invariable 
remedy  for  what  she  called  "the  vapours,"— a  dose  of 
camphor-julep,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  most 
efficacious  prescription,  but  which  never  failed  to  settle  my 
irritated  nerves,  and  when  I  was  a  little  calmer,  re- 
quested to  know  what  had  disquieted  me.  I  told  her  as 
I  could,  though  not  very  coherently,  I  am  afraid,  for 
Jenny's  needle-pricks,  though  they  pierced  one's  mental 
epidermis,  and  made  one  not  only  flinch  but  writhe,  were 
not  easily  portrayed.  When  the  very  words  which  had 
given  you  such  sharp  pain  had  been  accurately  repeated, 
you  almost  marvelled  wherein  the  venom  of  the  sting  had 
lain;  and  you  were  inclined  to  accuse  yourself  of  being 
over-sensitive ;  and  yet  all  the  while  you  were  conscious, 
and  you  felt  that  you  would  remember  for  many  a  day  the 
suffering  you  had  endured.  I  have  since  thought  that 
Jenny  Jones,  of  Llanfleck,  was  unequalled  in  her  talent  for 
inflicting  small  stabs,  stabs  so  minute  and  yet  so  infini- 
tesimal that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  discover  the  extent 
of  the  wound,  or  even  to  ascertain  the  exact  spot  where  the 
cruel  weapon  had  been  employed.  But,  somehow,  my 
grandmother  understood;  long  experience  had  made  her 
unwontedly  sagacious,  and  she  said,  "  Child  !  child  !  you, 
who  have  known  so  real  and  bitter  a  sorrow,  ought  not  to 
care  for  a  mere  annoyance.  Yes,  Jenny  does  dislike  you, 
but  she  cannot  hurt  you,  and  surely  she  need  not  vex  you ; 
she  shall  not  come'  here  oftener  than  I  can  help,  for  I  really 
believe,  hating  you  as  she  does,  she  will  never  be  able  to 
refrain  from  venting  her  spleen  upon  you." 

"  But  oh.  Grannie,  why  does  she  hate  me  ?  I  have  never 
injured  her,  I  have  never  opposed  her  in  any  way.  I 
declined  to  gratify  her  insatiable  curiosity,  and  that  was 
all;  surely  she  cannot  bear  ceaseless  malice  on  that 
account  ?  " 

'*  Malice,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  part  and  parcel  of  poor 
Jenny's  very  nature ;  I  think  sometimes  she  is  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed.    She  was  by  no  means  properly  trained 
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in  her  early  youth ;  she  was  never  taught  to  control  herself, 
she  has  no  idea  of  doing  battle,  with  her  besetting  sin ; 
indeed,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  she  counts  as  really  sinful 
her  spiteful  and  cantankerous  behaviour.  My  dear,  forget 
Jenny  as  much  as  you  can,  but  never  forget  to  pray  for  her 
If  you  remember  her  daily  in  your  prayers,  you  cannot  be 
very  angry  with  her ;  there  is  no  better,  no  more  sincere 
method  of  loving  your  enemy  than  praying  for  her.  But 
she  has  another  reason  for  disliking  you^  which  she  has  not 
hesitated  to  avow." 

"What  can  it  be?" 

"You  are  your  mother's  daughter.  That  is  an  offence 
that  she  will  nev-er  pardon.  She  believes,  or  pretends  to 
believe,  that  my  son  Llewellyn  would  have  been  her  hus- 
band had  he  not  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Isabel  Wynter- 
thorpe.  She,  therefore,  thought  herself  justified  in  hating 
her  rival ;  and  as  a  sort  of  inheritance  she  transfers  the  un- 
christian sentiment  to  her  only  child." 

"  But  my  mother  was  not  Jenny's  rival  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly  not.  My  son  and  she  were  thrown 
together  in  early  life ;  I  blame  myself  still  that  I  allowed 
the  intimacy,  for  I  always  regarded  the  passionate,  wayward 
girl  with  a  sort  of  dread,  and  deprecated  the  bare  possibility 
of  her  attaching  either  of  my  boys.  While  they  were  still 
children  I  might  have  interfered;  later  on  I  could  only 
bring  influences,  not  control,  to  bear,  and  I  found  out  my 
mistake.  As  a  mother,  I  ought  to  have  ordered  things 
differently  from  the  very  first" 

"  Still,  there  never  was  any  sort  of  engagement  ?  " 

"  Never  /  Rest  assured  there  never  was.  But  there  may 
be  entanglements  where  there  is  no  engagement.  Jenny 
was  older  than  either  your  father  or  your  uncle,  and  a 
very  little  superiority  of  age, — though  it  does  not  increase 
true  wisdom  in  women  of  her  stamp, — adds  a  certain  ex- 
perience of  which  an  artful  character  is  sure  to  avail 
itself.  As  boys,  but  never  as  men,  both  lads  found  a 
degree  of  pleasure  in  her  society.  It  was  the  only  thing 
that  reconciled  me  to  their  leaving  England, — the  cer- 
tainty that  they  would  be  absolutely  separated  from  Jenny 
Jones.      It  would  have   grieved   me  bitterly  had  it  ever 
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become  my  duty  to  receive  her  as  the  wife  of   either  of 
my  boys." 

"  How  came  they  to  think  of  going  to  India  ?  " 

"  It  came  about,  my  dear,  as  people  say ;  to  speak  more 
reverently,  God  ordered  it  You  know,  Esther,  that  your 
grandfather,  while  he  was  still  in  the  strength  of  his  days, 
took  a  few  pupils,  with  whose  friends  he  was  intimately 
connected  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  there  were  pupils  at  the  Manse  for  some 
years.  And  my  uncle  mentioned  as  one  of  them,  Mr.  Hugh 
Owen,  of  Chester,  with  whom  he  has  always  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence, and  who,  I  believe,  acted  for  him  in  the  purchase 
of  this  estate." 

"  Just  so,  and  the  two — or  I  ought  to  say,  the  three — 
were  ever  great  friends.  Mr.  Owen  the  elder  lived  then  at 
Manchester,  and  he  was  always  urging  his  son  to  bring  home 
the  Wynnes  with  him  for  the  holidays,  and  we  were  glad  to 
allow  the  boys  so  desirable  a  change,  for  they  certainly 
required  more  varied  and  wider  experiences  than  our  solitary 
life  could  afford  them.  It  had  always  been  our  wish  that 
either  Harry  or  Llewellyn  should  succeed  my  dear  husband 
as  pastor  of  Llanfleck,  for  we  knew  that  the  church  here 
would  welcome  him  cordially.  But  as  you  know — or  perhaps 
being  brought  up  in  the  Establishment,  you  may  not  know 
— that  we  Dissenters  do  not  exactly  approve  of  a  young  man 
being  educated  for  the  ministry.  We  count  the  ministry  a 
vocation^  and  not  a  profession  ;  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Quite ;  and  I  believe  your  view  is  the  correct  one.  The 
ministry  is  a  vocation,  doubtless,  and  simple  *  laying  on  of 
hands,'  however  high  in  office  be  the  man,  cannot  pos- 
sibly transmit  God's  Holy  Spirit" 

"  Well,  neither  your  father  nor  your  uncle,  as  boys,  showed 
much,  if  any,  desire  publicly  to  undertake  sacred  functions. 
One  vacation  which  they  spent  with  the  Owens  brought 
them  into  constant  communication  with  several  young  men 
who  were  studying  hard  for  the  East  India  Company's  Civil 
Service,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inspired  them  with  ardent  aspi- 
rations to  follow  their  example.  Both  my  boys  were  apt  lin- 
guists, and  both  were  interested  in  Oriental  life.  The  result 
was  that  Harry  first,  and  then  Llewellyn,  decided  upon  their 
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future  career,  and  sedulously  prepared  themselves  for  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service." 

"Which  of  them  was  first  in  the  field  ?  " 

"  Harry.  As  soon  as  he  was  ready  for  the  work  he  under- 
took it,  and  went  out  to  India.  Your  father  followed  rather 
later ;  and  he  married  before  he  left  his  own  country — as 
perhaps  you  know." 

"  I  know  that  he  went  out  as  a  married  man,  and  I  have 
heard  to  what  station  he  and  my  mother  were  first  appointed. 
Grannie,  did  you  ever  see  my  mother  ?  " 

"  I  saw  her  once.  My  boy  brought  his  bride  to  me  that 
I  might  bless  her  before  she  sailed.  Poor  child !  she  had 
no  earthly  parent  of  her  own  to  say,  *  God  be  with  you, 
daughter ! '  her  own  family  were  most  bitterly  displeased  at 
the  match.  The  Wynterthorpes  of  Wyntercombe  were  sup- 
posed to  be  very  great  people,  highly  connected,  and,  above 
all,  well-descended.  They  boasted,  as  I  was  informed,  of  a 
pedigree" 

**  Their  strong  prejudice  against  families  without  a  pedi- 
gree has  cost  me  dear.  Grannie.  My  aunts  utterly  refused  to 
acknowledge,  or  in  any  way  sanction  my  own  engagement. 
My  Martin  had  no  pedigree ;  no  *  well-born '  relatives,  and 
his  father  and  mother  were  simply  honest,  industrious,  God- 
fearing people,  who  rose  frOm  the  ranks,  and  made  for  them- 
selves, through  their  goodness  and  talent,  a  place  ia 
society." 

"  Why  did  he  go  to  America  ?  You  see,  my  dear,  I 
never  heard  his  name  till  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  your  uncle, 
in  his  earliest  English  letters,  told  me  all  about  you,  andl 
explained  your  present  position." 

"  My  poor  Martin  went  abroad  to  serve  one  of  the  best 
and  most  honourable  legal  firms  in  London.  He  was  given 
to  understand  that  if  he  succeeded  in  successfully  accom- 
plishing the  business  on  which  he  went — it  was  an  impor- 
tant and  strictly  confidential  affair — he  would  be  enabled  to 
take  such  a  position  as  would  entitle  him  *  to  aspire  to  my 
hand'  Those  were  his  own  words  ;  he  knew  that,  as  a  mere 
country  solicitor,  '  the  son  of  a  petty  attorney,'  as  my  own 
people  put  it,  he  had  no  chance  of  marrying  me,  except  in 
direct  opposition  to  my  guardians'  will  and  entirely  without 
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their  consent.  And  we  had  both  agreed  that  we  would  not 
marry  till  the  sanction  of  at  least  two  of  my  aunts  had 
been  obtained.  You  see,  Grannie,  I  owed  them  a  great 
deal ;  they  had  been  to  me  as  my  own  parents,  and  I  had 
been  with  them  from  my  childhood ;  I  felt,  and  my  Martin 
felt,  that  I  owed  them  the  duty  of  obedience.  And  my  good 
friend,  Lady  Rachel  Raleigh,  from  whom  I  sought  counsel, 
entreated  me  not  to  take  my  fate  into  my  own  hands,  not  to 
compel  my  destiny,  but  to  wait  in  patience  till  God  should 
give  us,  in  His  own  good  time  our  hearts'  desire.  Her  cry 
was  always,  *  Have  patience  ! '  '  Wait ! '  for,  as  she  often 
observed,  *our  Lord  God  can  make  all  things,  however 
adverse,  work  His  will.  If  He  shall  open  a  way,  none  can 
close  it ;  if  He  close  it,  none  shall  open ! '  Now,  all  is 
closed,  all  is  over.  May  God  give  me  strength  to  wait  in 
perfect  patience  till  His  will  shall  set  us  side  by  side  once 
more,  till  we  meet  again  in  the  blessed  world  where  there  is 
no  more  parting." 

"  My  poor  child  !  But  do  you  think  your  Martin  would 
not  have  undertaken  the  voyage  had  it  not  been  as  his  sole 
hope  of  winning  his  beloved  one  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  would  not  otherwise  have  crossed  the  ocean, 
but  I  cannot  tell.  He  thought  he  was  doing  what  was  best 
for  me ;  and  his  father,  who  had  some  natural  ambition  for 
a  son  so  trusted  and  so  beloved,  urged  him  to  undertake  the 
voyage.  He  would  have  such  a  position  on  his  return  as 
could  not  otherwise  be  secured ;  he  would  at  once  take  a 
standing  that  must  command  worldly  consideration." 

"  I  think  I  understand.  If  it  will  not  hurt  you,  dear,  will 
you  tell  me  all  about  it  ?  '* 

And  I  did  tell  my  dear  grandmother,  there  and  then,  "all 
about  it,"  beginning  with  our  first  evening  at  the  Rectory, 
my  Martin's  respectful  proposals,  and  my  aunts'  contemp- 
tuous and  decided  rejection  of  his  suit ;  our  meeting  at  the 
Great  Exhibition,  and  the  kindness  of  Aunt  Dorothy — who 
alone  stood  my  friend  all  through  our  farewells,  exchanged 
under  the  roof  of  Lady  Rachel — the  interview  being  directly 
sanctioned  by  my  Aunt  Dorothy ;  Aunt  Bertha's  consent ; 
and  Aunt  Joanna's  at  last  yielded,  though  almost  under 
protest;    the  open  and  avowed  engagement;    the  weary 
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waiting  for  tidings ;  the  long  agony  of  suspense ;  and  then 
the  bitter  end. 

And  though  my  tears  flowed  again  and  again  during  the 
course  of  my  pathetic  narrative,  I  felt  that  my  dear  old 
Grannie's  sympathy  and  her  freely  expressed  approval  of  our 
conduct  while  the  trial  was  prolonged,  was  passing  sweet, 
and  I  was  strangely  comforted.  I  felt  that  I  could  speak 
to  her  with  so  little  reserve,  with  more  thorough  freedom 
than  with  Aunt  Dorothy  even ;  that  this  recital  of  past  joys 
and  sorrows  drew  me  more  closely  to  her,  the  honoured 
mother  of  my  own  dear  father  whom  I  had  never  seen. 

"And  so  Aunt  Dorothy  was  always  kind  to  you?"  she 
asked,  when  all  the  story  was  told. 

"  So  kind,  that  words  can  never  tell  her  goodness  to  us," 
I  replied  "  She  stood  between  me  and  the  displeasure  of 
my  elder  aunts  unflinchingly;  she  incurred  no  small  reproach, 
no  few  reprimands  herself,  for  the  part  she  so  nobly  took. 
God  gave  me  Aunt  Dorothy  and  Lady  Rachel  to  be  friends 
and  comforters,  or,  I  think  sometimes,  I  must  have  sunk 
under  the  heavy  pressure  of  my  burden.*' 

"  But  your  Aunt  Bertha  did  relent  before  her  death  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  fully  and  entirely.  I  think  Aunt  Joanna  was 
quite  as  strenuously  opposed  to  the  attachment — even 
more,  perhaps,  in  her  quiet,  dignified,  stately  fashion ;  but 
Aunt  Bertha  was  bitter,  and  could  never  say  anything 
severe  or  contemptuous  enough.  Her  scorn  for  my  Martin 
and  for  all  his  family  was  intense.  And  yet  God  so 
wrought  upon  her  heart  that  there  was  a  total  and  entire 
change  in  her  feelings  before  she  died.  The  last  time  she 
and  I  ever  talked  together  she  retracted  every  unkind  word 
she  had  ever  spoken;  begged  me,  in  her  name,  to  ask 
Martin's  pardon,  on  his  return,  for  all  injurious  comments  ; 
and  assured  me  that  when  he  and  I  stood  before  the 
marriage-altar  her  blessing  would  be  with  us." 

"  But  Miss  Wynterthorpe  still  remained  unassailable  ?  " 

"For  awhile,  yes.  Though  Aunt  Bertha's  death,  and 
her  altered  sentiments  at  the  last,  influenced  her  not  a 
little,  I  am  convinced.  She  seemed  gradually  to  withdraw 
her  stedfast  opposition ;  her  adamantine  will  was  softened ; 
and  finally,  though  not  without  a  struggle  with  herself,  she 
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yielded  entirely,  and  withdrew  the  sole  barrier  yet  remaiir- 
ing.  And  she  consented,  when  once  she  had  made  the 
resolve,  very  thoroughly  ;  for  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  Soames  and  all  her  family,  acknowledging  them  as 
*  future  family  connections ! '  She  is  really  fond  now  of 
Lizzie,  my  eldest  sister,  as  I  always  deem  her ;  and  she  has 
taken  quite  a  fancy  to  Sydney,  the  eldest  surviving  son." 

"  I  think  I  shall  like  your  Aunt  Dorothy  very  much 
when  I  see  her,"  said  my  grandmother,  musingly.  "  Harry 
admires  her  exceedingly  ;  her  fine  character  impressed  him 
from  the  very  first,  and  he  thinks  her  beautifuV^ 

"  And  so  she  is.  Grannie.  I  want  you  to  know  Aunt 
Dorothy,  who  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  most  brilliant  women  in  the  world.  Perhaps  I  am 
partial,  but  she  really  is  so  sweet,  so  good,  and  so  truly 
lovely  !  As  you  know,  I  have  every  reason  to  think  highly 
of  her." 

**  Harry  says  you  are  very  like  her." 

"  So  1  am,  1  suppose ;  though  I  am  by  no  means  so 
clever,  nor  so  thoroughly  handsome;  but  I  am  like  my 
own  mother — everybody  says  so,  from  Lady  Rachel 
Raleigh  down  to  the  old  servants  at  Wyntercorobe;  and 
dear  Aunt  Dorothy  and  my  mother  resembled  each  other 
so  closely  in  their  early  youth,  that  they  were  frequently 
taken  for  twins.  But  1  am  glad  you  have  seen  my  mother, 
though  it  must  have  been  many  years  ago." 

"  It  was  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect;  and  she  was  just  married.  I  was  very,  very 
sorry  that  she  should  have  wedded  my  dear  boy  in  open 
defiance  of  her  father's  authority,  and  I  could  not  but 
warn  her  that  the  sin  of  wilful  disobedience  lay  at  her 
door,  ^n6. perhaps  would  be  'visited.'  I  implored  her,  too, 
to  humble  herself  and  obtain  her  father's  forgiveness  before 
she  put  the  wide  seas  between  him  and  herself.  I  was  very 
sorry  for  Mr.  Wynterthorpe,  though  his  prejudices  seemed 
to  me  both  irrational  and  absurd ;  and  I  felt  for  him,  not- 
withstanding his  denunciation  of  my  son  as  *  an  intriguing 
adventurer ' — for  1  knew  how  terrible  it  must  be  to  be  thus 
severed,  and  perhaps  for  ever  in  this  world,  from  one's  own 
darling  child." 
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"  My  mother,  I  know,  made  every  possible  effort  to 
obtain  forgiveness,  both  before  and  after  she  left  the 
country,  but  all  her  endeavours  were  fruitless.  I  think 
my  grandfather  Wynterthorpe  might  possibly  have  relented 
when  the  first  burst  of  his  wrath  had  expended  itself,  but 
my  Aunts  Joanna  and  Bertha  did  all  they  could  to  prevent 
any  diminution  of  his  displeasure  towards  the  offender. 
He  was  very  much  under  their  influence  at  that  time,  I  am 
«ure ;  he  deferred  to  them  in  everything,  my  Aunt  Dorothy 
tells  me.  His  mind  had  certainly  been  much  weakened 
for  several  years,  and  he  had  come  to  b(^lieve  that  his  two 
elder  daughters  were  always  in  the  right,  and  that  their 
indomitable  pride  was  a  virtue  highly  to  be  commended." 

"  Your  mother  carried  on  a  regular  correspondence  with 
her  sisters  at  Wyntercombe,  did  she  not  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  she  persisted  in  writing  at  intervals  ;  though  her 
letters  were  never  answered,  and  not  unfrequenlly  returned 
unopened.  Aunt  Dorothy,  I  know,  answered  one  of  her 
letters  privately,  and,  as  she  thought,  quite  secretly ;  but  she 
was  detected — she  never  knew  how,  unless  it  were  through 
Mrs.  Prim,  who  had  been  chief  waiting- woman  to  my  aunts 
for  many  years,  and  has  always  boasted  that  the  honour  of 
the  Wynterthorpes  is  safe  in  fur  keeping.  And  poor  auntie 
was  severely  blamed  and  subjected  to  unkind  reproaches  for 
many  a  long  day ;  I  have  often  thought  she  must  have  had 
a  good  deal  to  bear  from  Prim's  espionage^  and  she  was 
treated  as  a  junior  rather  than  as  an  equal,  until  very 
lately,  by  both  her  sisters." 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Dorothy  was  always  rather  meek  and 
gentle,  or  she  would  not  have  allowed  her  elders  to  usurp  so 
great  an  authority  over  her  ?  A  woman  of  her  age  ought 
certainly  to  have  full  power  to  regulate  her  own  pro- 
ceedings." 

"  Aunt  Dorothy  is  sweet-tempered,  but  she  has  a  spirit  of 
her  own.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  she  has  shown  a 
determination  to  order  her  own  life — she  has  asserted  herself^ 
as  Lady  Rachel  observes ;  and,  above  all,  she  has  dared  to 
express  her  own  opinions,  even  when  they  are  antagonistic 
to  what  she  calls  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  at 
home.     Moreover,  she  has  given  Prim  to  understand  that 
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she  is  to  be  obeyed,  and  treated  with  invariable  respect. 
But  Aunt  Joanna  of  late  has  given  Aunt  Dorothy  her  proper 
place,  and  acknowledges  her  claim  to  be  a  grown-up  woman^ 
and  co-mistress  of  Wyntercombe." 

"  I  am  getting  quite  impatient  to  see  your  aunts,  Esther  ; 
they  must  both  of  them  be  remarkable  women.  Miss 
Wynterthorpe  must  have  relaxed  her  aristocratic  principles 
most  decidedly,  or  she  would  not  have  received  your  Uncie 
Harry  so  kindly :  and  neither  would  she  dream  of  becoming 
the  guest  of  old  Grannie  Wynne — the  widow  of  an  obscure 
Dissenting  country-parson.  I  take  it,  that  her  views  of  life, 
in  more  particulars  than  that  of  origin  and  descent,  are  in 
process  of  general  revision." 

My  poor  mother,  it  seemed,  had  sought  some  consolation 
in  a  close  correspondence  with  her  husband's  parents,  and 
Grannie  promised  that  all  her  letters,  up  to  the  date  of  her 
return  to  Europe,  should  be  placed  in  my  hands,  and 
should  be  ultimately  my  own.  Grannie  showed  me,  too,  a 
tiny  curl  of  flaxen  hair,  which  she  said  was  my  own,  and 
severed  from  my  head  when  I  was  an  infant,  and  sent  from 
India  to  Llanfleck  Manse  by  my  mother  herself. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

" COMING ! " 

"  Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live. 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness  ;  its  joys  and  fears ; 
To  me,  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  cau  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

I  HAD  been  almost  a  fortnight  at  Llanfleck,  when  one 
morning,  Grannie  and  I  being  busily  at  work  in  the  ban- 
queting-hall  carefully  inspecting  our  stores,  that  we  might 
be  in  all  readiness  for  the  reception  of  our  guests,  Uncle 
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Harry  came  dashing  across  the  court-yard,  unmistakably  in 
hot  haste.  I  heard  his  voice  calling  aloud  to  me,  "  Esther  ! 
Esther !  where  have  you  hidden  yourself  ?  I  have  something 
for  you." 

Now,  as  he  held  something  white  in  his  hand  as  he 
passed  through  the  outer  gateway,  I  guessed  that  he  had  a 
letter  for  me,  especially  as  I  knew  he  had  intended  going  a 
little  way  along  the  Llanberis  road  in  hope  of  meeting  the 
postman,  whose  visit  we  had  been  expecting  for  the  last 
two  days. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  cried  out :  "A  letter  for  you, 
Esther !  and  with  the  Barmouth  post-mark  on  it,  and  I  see 
that  it  ought  to  have  reached  you  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
earlier.  Your  Aunt  Dorothy's  writing,  is  it  not  ?  Are  they 
coming?  Open  the  missive  and  see;  I  want  to  know 
without  loss  of  time." 

Thus  adjured,  I  made  haste  to  tear  open  the  envelope, 
for  it  was  addressed  in  Aunt  Dorothy's  clear,  flowing  hand, 
without  doubt,  and  they  might  be — nay,  almost  certainly 
were,  coming  to  pay  us  their  promised  visit. 

"  Yes ! "  I  observed,  after  I  had  rapidly  scanned  the 
sheets  under  my  eye ;  "  yes,  it  is  Aunt  Dorothy  who  writes ; 
her  letter  is  dated  Saturday  evening,  and  posted  on  Sunday. 
Aunt  Joanna  is  a  little  tired  of  Barmouth,  and  thinks  it  is 
quite  time  they  were  on  the  move  again.  Aunt  Dorothy  is 
not  quite  as  well  as  she  might  be ;  nothing  of  account,  but 
just  a  little  out  of  sorts,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  her  at 
the  seaside.  She  was  always  rather  the  worse  than  the 
better  when  we  stayed  at  Dawlish ;  her  constitution  seems 
to  prefer  inland  air,  though  Ilfracombe  suited  her  admirably, 
I  think." 

"Barmouth  is  bracing  enough,"  said  my  grandmother, 
musingly ;  "  but  when  does  she  say  we  are  to  expect  them  ? 
We  shall  want  a  day  or  two  for  preparation,  for  the  miller 
did  not  come  yesterday  as  usual,  and  so  we  could  not 
bake.*' 

"They  are  coming  on  Wednesday,"  I  said,  again  re- 
ferring to  the  letter ;  "  and  that  will  be  to-morrow." 

**  Ah,  that  will  do  very  well,  though  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  to  attend  to.      Happily,   the  crimson-room  and  the 
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brown-room  are  quite  ready  to  be  occupied.  Esther,  you 
must  let  me  know  exactly  how  your  aunts  like  their  cham- 
bers arranged  Gwen  was  looking  out  the  requisite  linen 
last  week ;  will  you  not  give  orders  to  Patience  to  assist, 
because  she  must  know  all  about  Wyntercombe  ways,  and 
will  make  everything  more  comfortable  than  Gwen  and 
Bridget  possibly  could." 

**  Patience  shall  certainly  undertake  the  sleeping-rooms," 
I  replied.  "  She  is  a  most  obliging  girl,  and  always  ready  to 
make  herself  useful." 

"  But  how  about  your  aunts'  servants,  my  dear  ?  I  thought 
I  understood  you  that  they  had  their  carriage  and  horses 
and  men,  quite  an  establishment  indeed,  at  Barmouth  ?  We 
shall  never  be  able  to  accommodate  them  all,  unless  we 
put  them  into  the  uninhabited  part  of  the  building  !  " 

The  dear  old  lady's  tone  was  just  a  little  anxious ;  it  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  my  aunts  travelled  with  more 
attendants  than  could  be  easily  provided  for  at  Plas 
^hyddyn.  There  would  be  space  enough  for  a  royal  retinue, 
but  there  were  very  few  chambers  that  could  be  comfortably 
utilised.     I  hastened  to  explain. 

"  My  aunts  will  not  bring  their  servants,  only  one  waiting- 
maid  will  accompany  them,  and  she  will  do  very  well  in  the 
little  room  on  the  left  corridor,  where  she  will  be  almost 
within  call  of  her  mistresses.  Aunt  Dorothy  says  that  her 
sister  feels  it  was  a  mistake  to  bring  any  equipage  of  their 
own  with  them.  Hired  carriages  can  be  obtained  at  the 
hotel  where  they  are  staying,  and  are  quite  good  enough  for 
the  best  roads  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
worst, ^^ 

Indeed,  there  was  a  good  deal  about  the  "  sacred  beasts," 
in  the  letter ;  one  of  them  had  fallen  lame,  and  Darke  was 
afraid  the  luckless  animal  was  being  permanently  injured 
through  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon whose  services  had  been  requested.  Darke  and  this 
person,  who  was,  according  to  Darke's  account,  "  only  a 
common  and  very  inefficient  farrier ^'^  had  come  to  high 
words,  and  the  result  was  the  dismissal  of  equipage,  horses 
and  all,  back  to  Wyntercombe.  Hudson  had  not  been  par- 
ticularly amiable  either.     The  sea  air  certainly  did  not  agree 
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with  him ;  he  complained  that  the  hotel  people  had  no 
proper  idea  of  what  a  confidential  old  servant  like  himself 
required  ;  and  the  very  sound  of  the  **  barbarous  language  " 
in  his  ears  was  almost  more  than  he  could  endure.  He 
heartily  wished  himself  back  in  his  own  pantry  at  home ; 
and  once  safe  at  Wyntercombe  he  would  take  good  care 
that  he  never  set  foot  in  the  Principality  again. 

So  Hudson,  nothing  loth,  accompanied  Darke  and  the 
ailing  quadrupeds,  for  both  were  declared  to  be  hors  de  com- 
bat^ and  my  aunts  would  now  travel  without  retinue,  with 
only  Aunt  Dorothy's  favourite,  Dorcas,  her  trustworthy 
waiting-woman,  as  ladies'-maid.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  Aunt  Joanna  was  going  to  dispense  with  the  sole  ser-. 
vices  of  a  personal  attendant,  and  the  Plas  would  be  re- 
quired only  to  accommodate  the  two  ladies  themselves,  and 
their  one  female  domestic.  And  for  Dorcas's  simplicity 
and  good  sense,  her  pleasant  temper,  and  her  deserved  popu- 
larity in  the  servant's  hall,  I  could  vouch  myself. 

Dear  Grannie  was  immensely  relieved  when  she  was  fully 
assured  that  she  had  only  to  receive  her  guests,  and  one 
maid,  of  whom  Patience  would  probably  take  charge,  and 
she  prepared  in  high  spirits  to  put  her  well-arranged  house- 
hold, which  was  by  no  means  as  extensive  as  her  house,  in 
the  best  possible  order.  My  aunts  intended  to  sleep  on 
Tuesday  night  at  Bedd-y-gelert ;  they  had  bespoken  rooms, 
and  were  coming  on  next  morning  by  a  certain  route  which 
they  had  been  assured  was  the  best  and  easiest  they  could 
take ;  and  they  hoped  to  be  at  Llanfleck  not  later  than 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

**  And  as  they  have  lost  their  servants — who,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  of  little  use  to  them  on  a  mountain  road  " —  said 
Uncle  Harry,  after  he  had  indulged  in  a  few  minutes'  medi- 
tation ;  "  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  proceed  to  Bedd- 
y-gelert^  and  offer  myself  as  their  escort  for  the  remainder  of 
the  journey.  They  were  extremely  kind  and  attentive  to 
me  when  I  reached  England,  as  you  know,  Esther,  and  it 
will  only  be  common  courtesy,  a  slight  acknowledgment  of 
their  hospitality,  to  act  as  their  guide  and  cavalier  on  their 
way  to  my  mother's  house.  I  can  easily  obtain  a  mount  at 
the  hotel,  I  know  ;  so  if  there  is  not  room  in  the  carriage  I 
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can  accompany  them  on  horseback.  I  delight  in  riding ;  it 
is  far  pleasanter  than  driving  in  a  country  like  this." 

Grandmother  acquiesced  immediately. 

"  Of  course  you  must  go  to  meet  our  guests  at  Bedd-y- 
gelert*^  she  briskly  responded.  "I  do  not  see  that  you 
could  do  otherwise,  Harry,  especially  as  they  have  dis- 
missed their  own  retainers.  You  had  better  set  out  this 
evening,  so  as  to  be  in  full  feather  to  do  your  duty  to- 
morrow morning,  and  also  to  select  the  hack  you  will  re- 
quire for  your  present  journey." 

Uncle  Harry  perfectly  agreed  with  Grannie  that  he  must 
be  off  a  little  later  in  the  day.  There  were  no  horses,  ex- 
cept two  rough  ponies  used  for  farm  purposes  in  the  Flas 
establishment.  His  plan  was  to  borrow  a  steed  from  the 
landlord  of  "The  Goat,"  and  send  it  back  by  a  trusty 
mountain-lad  to  its  owner  at  a  certain  point,  and  proceed 
on  foot  for  the  remainder  of  the  way.  The  weather  was 
splendid,  and  he  knew  well  a  short  cut  over  Carnedd- 
Something  which  would  bring  him — ^after  an  hour's  steady 
tramp — to  the  hotel,  where  he  would  find  the  ladies. 

Therefore  he  felt  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose.  He  had 
to  negotiate  with  mine  host  of  the  inn,  and  he  wished  to 
travel  slowly,  as  it  would  not  be  very  cool  much  before 
sunset.  He  would  take  a  slight  repast  almost  immediately 
— a  snack^  as  dear  Lady  Rachel  would  have  phrased  it,  and 
be  off  as  early  as  possible.  So  our  early  dinner,  or  luncheon, 
rather,  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  about  two  o'clock  Uncle  Harry  was  on  his  way  to  con- 
sult with  our  neighbour  at  "  The  Goat  Inn,"  and  we  were 
left  to  our  own  devices,  and  without  any  body-guard  save 
Gwen's  youthful  nephew,  who  drove  the  cows  to  water,  and 
slept  in  an  out-building  close  at  hand. 

'*  There  ! "  said  Grannie,  in  a  satisfied  tone,  as  my  uncle 
disappeared.  "  We  can  do  very  well  without  him,  Esther,  for 
the  next  twenty-four  years  or  so.  Men  are  always  best  out 
of  the  way  when  women  are  going  to  be  busy ;  and  an 
Anglo-Indian  cannot  be  expected  to  make  himself  really 
useful  as  a  thoroughbred  Welshman  might.  We  shall  have 
our  hands  pretty  full,  I  can  tell  you,  for  we  had  no  flour  in 
the  house  till  about  an  hour  ago ;  it  is  churning-day,  too. 
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and  it  ought  to  have  been  baking-day  yesterday,  so  now  both 
come  together,  you  see.  I  shall  want  you,  my  dear,  to  look 
out  the  best  preserves  and  the  silver;  Gwen  will  have 
enough  to  do  with  her  batch,  and  the  cakes  that  she  must 
make;  and  I  dare  not  trust  my  poor  honest  Bridget  for 
much  beyond  scrubbing  and  scouring,  and  fetching  and 
carrying ;  Biddy  is  as  rough  as  she  is  heavy-handed,  as  I 
daresay  by  this  time  you  have  found  out.  We  have  plenty 
of  lovely  flowers,  and  I  shall  trust  to  you  to  arrange  them, 
and  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  toilet-tables  in  your 
aunts*  rooms." 

I  willingly  accepted  the  responsibility,  and  we  all  set  to 
work  with  a  will.  Of  course  the  flowers  would  be  best 
gathered  fresh,  and  it  would  be  time  enough  to  think  about 
them  next  morning.  And  later  on,  Annie  and  Mrs. 
Williams  appeared ;  Jenny,  by  happy  chance,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  take  her  walks  abroad  that  evening  ;  she  stayed  at 
home,  ostensibly  to  write  letters — really,  I  am  afraid,  to 
worry  Nest,  who  had  failed  to  finish  some  task  that 
must  be  completed  before  bed-time.  So  Annie  and  her 
mother  volunteered  to  help  us  most  efficaciously,  for  when  I 
came  to  glance  over  our  beds,  I  discovered  that  we  had  by  no 
means  enough  flowers  to  carry  out  a  pretty  scheme  of  decora- 
tion that  I  had  planned.  I  wanted  to  do  something  a  little 
out  of  the  common  way ;  I  had  an  idea  of  my  own,  if  only  I 
could  carry  it  out,  but  I  was  certainly  disappointed  at  the 
paucity  of  materials.  The  garden  at  the  Plas  would  not 
furnish  the  sort  of  flowers  I  wanted,  and  greenhouse  there 
was  none  to  speak  of. 

I  explained  to  our  friends  what  it  was  that  I  had  planned, 
and  they  at  once  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and 
promised  me  both  flowers  and  labour.  They  had  some 
rare  plants  in  their  carefully-tended  garden,  for  both  pastor 
and  pastoress  had  a  real  genius  for  horticulture.  Also, 
they  had  some  frames,  and  a  little  skilfully-managed  green- 
house, which  I  knew  was  just  then  in  flourishing  condition. 
I  need  not  say  I  gratefully  accepted  the  Williams's  kind 
offer ;  our  friends'  help  would  be  in  every  way  acceptable. 
And  when  you  have  "  a  heap  of  fussy  little  things  to  do  " — 
as  we  women  say — the  gathering  and  arranging  of  floral 
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decorations  take  more  time  than  can  well  be  spared  ; 
especially  if  you  are  bent  on  doing  your  work  artistically, 
and  you  have  but  a  limited  period  wherein  to  do  it. 

Next  morning,  the  household  was  astir  betimes,  myself 
excepted ;  for  my  grandmother  insisted  on  considering  me 
still  as  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  and  she  was  most  anxious 
that  I  should  not  be  over-fatigued  late  in  the  day.  About 
eleven,  a  large  clothes-basket  heaped  with  flowers  and 
greenery,  especially  moss,  w^as  brought  to  the  FlaSy  with  a 
message  from  Mrs.  Williams,  that  she  was  herself  on  the 
way,  together  with  her  two  daughters,  laden  also  wdth  well- 
iilled  hand-baskets. 

Very  soon  they  arrived,  bearing  with  them  so  grand  a  con- 
tribution, that  I  was  persuaded  they  must  have  rifled  every 
garden-plot,  and  every  corner  of  their  diminutive  conserva- 
tory. But  they  presently  explained  that  they — Annie  and 
Nest — had  risen  with  the  sun,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
before  five  o'clock  ;  and  gone  to  certain  haunts  well-beloved 
and  well-known  to  themselves,  where  ferns,  and  mosses,  and 
all  sorts  of  wild  flowers  abounded. 

"  For,"  said  Nest,  "  we  know  that  our  wild-flowers  are 
like  no  others  in  the  world,  they  are  so  beautiful  and 
sweet;  and  we  think,  and  mother  quite  agrees  with  me, 
that  no  bouquet  is  perfect  in  which  only  cultivated  flowers 
appear.  There !  those  are  mountain  pinks ;  are  they  not 
fragrant  ?  And  we  have  brought  plenty  of  sweet-briar — 
there  are  acres  of  it,  and  in  full  blossom,  about  a  mile 
away.  And  did  you  ever  see  such  deep  crimson  roses  for 
wild  ones  ?  And  here  are  star-like  stitch-worts,  the  finest  I 
ever  gathered  !  and  musk-mallows  and  crimson  and  blue 
cranesbill,  and  big  purple  and  lilac  vetches,  almost  as  fine 
as  wistaria.  And,  of  course,  we  did  not  forget  meadow- 
sweet j  and  we  went  half  a  mile  out  of  our  way  to  get  the 
willow-herb  rosebay,  which  grows  so  grandly  on  the  boggy 
5ide  of  Garmon  Wood.  And  this  is  loose-strife,  is  it  not 
glorious  ?  and  these  are  saxifrages — I  was  almost  afraid  we 
were  too  late  for  them,  especially  the  golden  sort,  which  I 
was  taught  at  school  to  call  chrysosplenium.  We  have  not 
so  much  valerian,  but  there  is  any  quantity  of  that  in 
the   old    quarry   close   at  hand.      And    I  must   tell    you 
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we  coaxed  Alfred  to  go  with  us,  because  we  wanted  bog- 
beans,  and  it  never  hurts  boys  to  wet  their  feet ;  besides, 
they  like  it.  Is  it  not  a  lovely  thing  ?  Oh,  you  know  its 
botanical  name  !  I  fancy  you  know  more  botany  than  I 
do  ;  they  did"  not  teach  it  at  school,  except  just  the  names 
of  the  classes  and  orders,  which  were  not  at  all  easy  to 
recollect" 

And  so  she  ran  on,  while  her  sister  emptied  on  to  the 
large  board  all  the  treasures  which  she  had  been  able  to 
cull  from  their  own  greenhouse  and  garden-beds — heaps  of 
glowing  pelargoniums,  splendid  fuchsias,  immense  roses 
of  all  colours;  tall,  white,  waxen  lilies,  fragrant  jasmine, 
and  many  choice  flowers — a  perfect  exhibition  of  beauty. 

We  set  to  work  ;  Grannie  brought  all  the  vases  she  could 
find,  and  Mrs.  Williams  improvised  all  sorts  of  ornamental 
stands,  with  basins  and  saucers,  and  old  champagne 
glasses,  and  earthen  and  glass  vessels  of  every  description ; 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  just  a  little  dilapidated ;  but  all 
doing  good  service  excellently  well.  We  worked  diligently 
for  several  hours,  and  in  the  end  felt  amply  rewarded  for 
all  our  pleasant  toil,  for  the  effect  was  wonderful ;  and  our 
decorations  were  voted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  splendid 
ever  witnessed  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

About  five  o'clock  all  was  ready ;  the  table  was  laid  with 
finest  damask,  antique  silver,  and  cut  glass.  Our  groups  of 
flowers,  everywhere,  were  most  lovely  to  behold.  Grannie 
wore  her  best  lutestring  and  her  beautiful  point-lace  cap, 
cuffs,  and  collar — a  present  brought  to  Llanfleck  only  the 
other  day,  together  with  a  pearl  brooch,  by  Uncle  Harry, 
for  the  adornment  of  his  dear  old  "mother."  I  put  on 
my  broad  hat,  and  with  Aunt  Bertha^s  pearls  over  my  black 
dress,  I,  with  Alfred  Williams  for  sole  attendant,  sallied 
forth  to  meet  our  much-looked-for  guests  on  the  brow  of 
the  rocky  hill  which  I  had  ascended  but  a  fortnight  before. 

Resting  on  the  beautiful  heather,  just  bursting  into 
bloom,  I  and  my  boy-escort  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
travellers.  All  was  very  still  and  fair  in  the  calm  sunshine 
of  the  summer  afternoon  ;  the  white  winding  road  stretched 
itself  far  below  us,  and  at  first  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
no   sign   of  any  arrival  was  to  be  discerned.     At  last   I 
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perceived  something,  a  mere  dark  speck  slowly  emerging  from 
the  valley,  and  Alfred  vouched  for  its  being  a  carriage-and- 
pair,  though,  to  my  untrained  vision,  so  little  accustomed  to 
immense  distances  and  atmospheric  illusions,  I  could  not 
believe  that  it  was  anything  more  than  a  solitary  animal. 

A  few  more  minutes  and  I  could  see  for  myself  that 
Alfred  was  right  It  was  a  carriage,  and  doubtless  the 
one  for  which  we  waited ;  and  by-and-by  the  road  up 
which  it  was  toiling  became  less  steep.  It  advanced 
rapidly,  and  we  could  soon  hear  the  tramp  of  the  horses' 
feet.  A  little  longer,  and  I  could  perceive  that  the  carriage 
— an  open  landau — contained  the  ladies  with  their  faces 
to  the  horses,  a  gentleman  on  the  opposite  seat,  and  a 
young  woman  on  the  box  seated  beside  the  driver.  I 
recognised  on  the  instant  my  aunts,  and  my  Uncle  Harry, 
and  my  Aunt  Dorothy's  waiting  maid,  Dorcas  Foster. 

It  was  just  six  o'clock  as  the  carriage  halted,  and  Uncle 
Harry  alighted,  bidding  me  take  his  place  in  the  landau 
while  he  walked  back  to  Llanfleck  with  Alfred  Williams. 

"  Well,  Esther,  you  are  improved  in  looks  ! "  was  my 
Aunt  Joanna's  exclamation,  when  the  first  greetings  and 
inquiries  were  over.  "  The  mountain  air  agrees  with  you, 
beyond  all  doubt.  I  need  not  ask  you  if  your  health  is 
improved ;  you  are  certainly  much  more  robust-looking 
than  when  we  parted  at  Dolgelly.  Llanfleck  has  suited 
you  j  your  bloom  is  returning,  I  think.  What  have  been 
your  Welsh  experiences  ?  " 

"  Very  pleasant  ones.  I  only  hope  yours  will  be  as  satis- 
factory. Grandmother— ^I  have  learned  to  call  her  *  Grannie ' 
— is  a  most  delightful  old  lady ;  you  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased 
with  her,  I  am  sure.  Aunt  Joanna." 

"  And  you  really  are  better — stronger?  " 

"I  really  am  ;  though  I  have  not  recovered  my  normal 
health,  I  suppose.  I  have  not  as  much  strength  as  I 
could  wish;  I  get  so  very  soon  tired;  perhaps  I  am  a 
little  lazy." 

"  Laziness  never  used  to  be  one  of  your  disqualifications," 
said  Aunt  Dorothy.  "Mr.  Wynne  says  you  are  really 
weaker  than  you  know,  and  that  you  exert  yourself  too  much 
for  a  convalescent ;  but  he  assures  me  that  you  are  making 
steady  progress." 
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"  I  am,  indeed.  And  you,  Aunt  Dorothy  ?  I  am  afraid 
Barmouth  did  not  suit  you." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  it  did ;  the  air  was  too  strong  for 
me,  or  too  hot,  or  something.  I  felt  very  much  as  I  used 
to  do  at  Dawlish,  languid  and  stupid,  you  know ;  perhaps  a 
little  peevish." 

"  But  we  have  been  worried,  really,"  put  in  Aunt  Joanna, 
apologetically.  "  I  think  I  never  felt  so  harassed  in  my 
life ;  just  fancy  Hudson  turning  crusty  on  our  hands  after 
all  those  years.  As  for  Darke,  he  was  insufferable.  I  don't 
believe  the  horses  had  half  the  ailments  he  credited  them 
with.  And  they  both — not  the  horses,  but  the  men — 
quarrelled  with  the  hotel  people,  and  all  but  swore  they 
cheated  right  and  left;  especially  about  the  corn.  And 
really,  I  must  say  the  quantity  of  food  those  animals  con- 
sumed was  something  astounding ;  I  wonder  what  is  their 
daily  allowance  at  home  ?  " 

"  Something  *  astounding  *  also,  I  suspect,**  said  Aunt 
Dorothy.  "You  know  I  always  said  our  horses  were  too 
well  fed  They  are  sleek  enough,  I  acknowledge,  and  they 
go  well  together,  and  they  are  admirably  groomed  ;  but  they 
are  so  fat  I  wonder  they  go  up-hill  at  all.  You  know  what 
Mr.  Wynne  advised  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  putting  them  on  half-rations  for  the  next  six 
months,  and  driving  them  at  full  speed  for  an  hour  every 
other  day.  But  though  he  knows  a  great  many  things — I 
never  knew  anybody  so  universally  clever  as  your  uncle, 
Esther  ! — I  dare  say  his  Indian  experiences  unfit  him  for 
understanding  English  carriage-horses.  By  the  way,  Esther, 
did  you  propose  his  coming  to  meet  us  ?  I  was  very  glad 
to  see  him,  for  I  do  not  relish  travelling  alone." 

"  It  was  his  own  idea,  entirely ;  I  see  he  drove  here  with 
you.  He  proposed  riding  on  horseback,  by  the  side  of  the 
carriage." 

"We  were  only  too  glad  to  have  him  with  us  in  the 
landau,  for  he  knows  the  country  so  well,  and  can  point 
out  all  the  most  charming  views.  Do  you  know,  Esther, 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  be  with  you  now,  had  he  not 
arrived  to  conduct  us  ?  The  road  we  were  going  to  take 
was  an  easy  one,  as  far  as  any  road  could  be  easy,  in  this 
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mountainous  region ;  but  it  was  more  circuitous  than  we 
had  at  all  suspected ;  we  had  planned  to  go  by  way  ot 
Capel  Curigy  and  that  from  Bedd-y-gelert  would  not  do  ; — at 
least,  it  would  make  the  journey  longer,  as  we  were  bound 
for  Llanfleck.  Mr.  Wynne  knew  precisely  where  the  bye- 
roads  led  to,  and  which  were  practicable,  for  the  country 
is  very  little  changed,  he  says,  since  he  left  it  five-and- 
twenty,  or  more,  years  ago.  We  have  had  a  beautiful 
drive,  and  have  learned  the  names,  of  I  don^t  know  how- 
many  mountains  !  Only,  as  we  could  not  get  at  the  right 
pronunciation,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  forget  them.  Between 
ourselves,  I  think  the  language — though  it  is  said  to  be  very 
fine — decidedly  barbarous  ;  but  do  not  tell  any  one  I  said 
so.  How  are  you  progressing,  Esther?  Is  there  any 
English  spoken  at  Llanfleck  ?  " 

"Not  much;  the  servants  and  the  country-folk  speak 
only  Welsh ;  it  really  does  sound  very  much  like  gibberish, 
till  you  begin  to  understand  it,  which  as  yet  I  do  not  But 
Grannie  speaks  very  good  pure  English,  with  just  a  little 
accent,  and  a  tinge  of  deliberation,  that  shows  it  is  not  her 
native  tongue.  Then  the  minister  of  Llanfleck — my  grand- 
father's successor,  you  know — and  his  wife,  and  all  his 
family,  speak  English  as  classically  as  could  be  desired." 

But  now  we  were  approaching  Llanfleck;  it  looked 
wildly  beautiful  on  its  upland  slopes,  among  the  cliffs  and 
craggy  rocks  that  cropped  up  in  all  directions,  and  under 
the  shelter  of  the  mighty  hills.  We  passed  first  the  half- 
ruined  church  ;  which  saw  but  one  Sabbath  in  all  the  year ; 
and  then  the  Manse,  which  I  had  got  by  this  time  to  know 
very  well.  Then  our  church — I  always  identified  myself 
with  that,  somehow  even  in  those  days  ;  for  it  was  my  dear 
old  Grannie's  church,  and  my  kind  uncle's ;  and  it  would 
have  been  MartirCs  I  had  he  been  spared  to  pay  this  happy 
visit  with  us;  then  "The  Goat  Inn,"  and  in  front  of  it, 
the  landlord  and  his  whole  household,  assembled  to 
welcome,  in  their  own  simple  way,  the  ladies  who  had  come 
to  visit  at  the  Plas, 

A  few  more  yards,  and  we  drew  up  at  the  grey  mossy 
gateway,  which  admitted  to  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the 
Morgans  of  past  days,  and  the  home  of  the  Wynnes  of 
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the  present  time.  And  there  stood  my  Uncle  Harry, 
radiant  and  bareheaded,  and  by  his  side  his  venerable 
mother,  wearing  as  stately  a  port  as  Aunt  Joanna  herself. 
Miss  Wynterthorpe  was  delighted  with  the  reception  she 
received,  and  with  the  fine  old  Plas  itself. 


CHAPTER  XUI. 

IN      THE      GLOAMING. 

'*  A  wife  becomes  the  truest,  tenderest  friend. 
The  balm  of  comfort  and  the  source  of  joy  ! 
Thro'  every  various  turn  of  life  the  same." 

"He  compassed  her  with  sweet  observances." 

**  T^O  you  l^y  Covent  Garden  under  contribution,  or  are 
1  J  these  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Llanfleck  ?  *'  asked 
my  Aunt  Joanna,  as  we  sat  at  tea  in  the  quaint  old  drawing- 
room  of  the  Plas^  pointing  to  the  splendid  flowers  which 
my  friends  and  I  had  put  together,  with  such  infinite  pains, 
on  the  heavy,  square  table ;  and  to  the  piled-up  fragrant 
strawberries,  that  Grannie  had  herself  arranged,  while  I  went 
out  to  meet  the  carriage. 

"  I  am  proud  to  tell  you  these  are  native  productions," 
replied  Grannie,  **  both  the  flowers  and  the  fruit.  And  I 
must  say  I  never  had  my  humble  board  so  tastefully 
decorated  before,  Miss  Wynterthorpe.  I  am  sure  praise  is 
due  to  Esther,  who  undertook  the  whole  affair,  and  to  our 
pastor's  daughters,  who  were  kind  enough  to  offer  their  as- 
sistance. The  most  splendid  blossoms  are  from  their  little 
greenhouse,  or  else  from  their  garden-beds.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  we  have  next  to  no  glass  ourselves.  I  have  thought  of 
utilising  some  of  the  large  windows  in  the  empty  south 
wing." 

"  And  so  running  the  risk  of  burning  the  ancient  pile  to 
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the  ground,"  interrupted  Mr.  Wynne.  "  Do  you  not  fear 
that  it  may  happen  to  you  as  to  your  old  friend  at  Maent- 
wrog,  who  set  her  wooden  mantel-piece  on  fire  trying  to 
get  up  her  improvised  forcing-house  to  a  proper  tempera- 
ture?" 

"  My  dear  Harry,  Mrs.  Hugh  Hughes  was  a  proverbially 
careless  person.  I  shall  be  very  much  astonished  if  ever  the 
sin  of  incendiarism  should  be  laid  to  my  charge.  Besides, 
the  aspect  of  the  good  lady's  spare  chamber  was  north-east, 
and  it  could  never  be  sufficiently  heated." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  really  think  you  ought  to  have  some- 
thing better  than  that  old  shed  to  house  your  tender  plants 
/  in  for  the  cold  season.  As  it  is,  you  are  reduced  to  prose- 
cuting the  science  of  practical  horticulture  under  serious 
difficulties.  We  will  see  what  can  be  done  before  this  time 
next  year." 

"  My  dear  Harry,  we  can  do  very  well  without  the  new 
greenhouse,  that  I  know  Gwen  was  trying  to  cQa.%  out  of 
you  yesterday  morning.  I  am  really  quite  satisfied  with  the 
*  shed  '  and  with  the  results  of  my  old-fashioned  window- 
gardening.'* 

"  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Wynne,  a  greenhouse  you  shall  have, 
all  being  well,  before  the  winter  sets  in ;  I  am  going  to  con- 
sult Miss  Dorothy  about  it,  for  she  is  an  authority,  I 
know." 

"  Miss  Dorothy  will  be  quite  too  tired  to  talk  seriously  on 
any  subject  to-night.  The  question  of  the  greenhouse  must 
be  postponed — if  not  actually  sine  die — to  a  more  convenient 
opportunity." 

**  To  be  sure,  dear  mother.  I  am  not  the  unreasonable, 
inconsiderate  creature  you  would  represent  me  to  be ;  I  am 
more  than  content  to  wait  till  the  ladies  have  quite  re- 
covered the  fatigues  of  travel  When  they  are  perfectly 
rested,  and  not  till  then,  we  shall  have  the  great  pleasure  of 
holding  a  Cabinet  council,  not  only  as  regards  greenhouses 
and  gardens,  but  as  to  the  Plas  itself." 

And  then  followed  some  desultory  talk  ;  but  nothing  of 
any  moment  was  discussed.  My  aunts  really  were  very 
tired,  especially  Aunt  Joanna,  who  was  not  accustomed  to 
mountain  roads,  or  to  travelling  in  hired  carriages  drawn  by 
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post-horses.  The  ladies  were  glad  to  retire  early,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  be  assured  that  their  sleeping  accommodation 
was  not  so  greatly  inferior  to  that  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed I  knew  the  beds  were  well-aired  and  daintily 
clean,  the  sheets,  of  the  finest  linen,  had  been  taken  from 
drawers  strewed  with  lavender ;  there  was  a  superfluity  of 
towels — I  had  seen  to  that ;  there  was  water  enough  in  readi- 
ness for  all  toilet  purposes — enough,  as  Bridget  solemnly  in- 
formed Patience,  for  the  Sassenach  ladies  to  swim  in !  But, 
then,  Patience  knew  the  ways  of  Wyntercombe  as  well,  or 
even  better,  than  Bridget  knew  the  customs  of  her  own 
home. 

I  had  taken  every  care  that  my  grandmother's  wishes 
should  be  carried  out,  and  the  best  of  all  things  pressed 
into  daily  service;  for  I  must  confess  that  I  wanted  to 
impress  my  aunts  with  the  superiority  of  the  Wynnes,  now 
that  at  last,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  they  had  con- 
sented to  pay  this  visit  to  the  home  of  my  own  near 
'relatives.  I  was  silly  enough  to  desire,  above  all  things, 
that  the  Wynterthorpes  should  not  find  the  obscure  Wynnes 
so  very  far  behind  them  in  the  race,  and  I  had  only  just 
made  the  discovery  that  my  father  might  have  boasted  of  a 
pedigree  of  renown,  had  he  cared  to  do  so,  and  he  might 
have  asserted  his  right  to  quarter  his  arms  with  those  of  the 
daughter  of  an  old  Saxon  House. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  rest,  and  we 
had  no  visitors,  except  Mr.  Williams,  whom  my  uncle 
brought  up  during  the  forenoon,  and  introduced  to  the 
ladies  as  "  my  brother  Llewellyn's  sisters-in-law  ! "  I  looked 
for  something  bordering  upon  civil  deprecation  ;  but,  to  my 
astonishment,  the  connection  between  the  families  was 
freely  acknowledged,  and  Uncle  Harry  was  openly  spoken 
of  as  a  "  near  connection — all  but  a  relative  ! "  Strange  to 
say,  my  stately,  haughty  Aunt  Joanna,  and  the  unknown, 
Welsh-bom,  village  pastor,  on  whose  grey  head  Episcopal 
— or,  to  speak  more  truly,  prelatical — hands  had  never 
rested,  became  fast  friends  upon  the  spot 

We  dined  early,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Plas^  for  my 
aunts  had  begged  that  their  visit  might  cause  no  interrup- 
tion to  the  regular  order  of  the  primitive  household.     And 
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the  menUf  though  on  the  whole  simple  enough,  was  declared 
to  be  luxurious,  after  the  repasts  which  had  been  served  up 
to  them  at  the  several  hotels  at  which  they  had  taken  up 
their  abode.  Aunt  Joanna  seemed  to  be  not  only  content, 
but  fully  so,  and  quite  delighted  with  the  unpretending 
menage  of  Flas  Rhyddyn, 

**  My  dear,  I  had  no  notion  it  was  such  a  fine  place," 
said  my  aunt  to  me,  as  we  sat  alone  a  little  before  tea,  in 
the  crimson  room.  "  I  am  really  ashamed  of  myself  to  think 
how  much  I  underrated  these  Cambrian  relatives  of  yours, 
who  are  really  as  near  to  you  as  we  are.  As  for  your  grand- 
mother, Esther,  she  is  simply  one  of  the  finest  old  gentle- 
women I  have  ever  encountered — she  would  grace  Her 
Majesty's  Court.  And  I  find  the  Wynnes  really  have  a 
pedigree;  they  come  straight  from  Prince  Llewellyn,  or 
King^  whichever  he  might  be — I  have  forgotten  a  great  deal 
of  history,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  ;  but  of  this  I  am  positive, 
Llewellyn  and  David  his  brother,  both  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  if  I  do  not  err,  were  of  Royal  blood.  What  a  pity 
your  father  did  not  let  us  know  this  when  he  sought  your 
mother's  hand  !  I  am  almost  sure  your  grandfather  Wynter- 
thorpe  would  have  consented  to  the  match,  although  the 
Wynnes  of  that  day  were  by  no  means  wealthy  scions  of  a 
noble  race." 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  which  I  did  not  care  to 
break.  Aunt  Joanna  continued;  "Yes,  Mrs.  Wynne  is 
really  a  very  sweet  woman ;  if  she  wore  black  velvet  and 
diamonds,  her  pose  would  be  actually  regal  How  I  do 
admire  that  profusion  of  silvery  hair  !  I  wish  I  might  hope 
for  locks  as  snowy  when  I  am  her  age.  And,  as  for  your 
Uncle  Harry,  I  never  knew  a  finer  man  of  his  inches,  a 
more  finished  gentleman,  unless  it  were  our  own  Cousin 
Christopher,  who,  indeed,  surpasses  all  his  contemporaries. 
He  must  always  come  first  in  my  estimation;  we  have 
always  been  most  proud  of  our  brilliant,  talented,  accom- 
plished relative,  as  you  know  well ;  but  Mr.  Wynne  stands 
next  in  my  regard — he  does,  indeed." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  I  replied.  "  I  am  beginning 
to  love  dear  Uncle  Harry  as  if  he  were  my  own  father. 
Cousin  Christopher  was  very  nice,  I  am  sure,  and  he  was 
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kindness  itself,  but  you  see  he  would  not  be  Uncle  Chris- 
topher, and  that  made  all  the  difference.  I  shall  never  take 
quite  kindly  to  cousins  again,  I  am  afraid" 

**Well,  child,  it  cannot  be  helped  now,  but  it  was  most 
unfortunate,  that  he,  who  holds  so  high  and  distinguished  a 
place  in  the  great  world,  should  be  twice  disappointed, — 
mother  and  daughter  alike  rejecting  his  proposals.  And 
the  marriage,  if  it  could  have  been  brought  about,  would 
have  linked  at  once  and  for  ever  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Wynterthorpe ; — Wyntercombe  and  Capenhurst  would 
have  been  indissolubly  united.  There !  there !  I  didn^t 
mean  to  recall  the  past — but  it  is  a  thousand  pities !  " 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  trying  to  recover  myself;  "  it  would 
have  been  so  much  more  sensible  if  Cousin  Christopher  had 
thought  of  you.  Aunt  Joanna ;  there  is  not  the  disparity  of 
age,  which,  had  there  been  no  other  reason,  I  could  never 
have  overlooked." 

"  My  dear,  I  had  resolved  years  ago,  never  to  marry,  I 
had  my  reasons;  one  of  them  was  that  I  had  vowed  to 
myself  never  to  desert  my  poor,  wronged  Bertha,  I  covenanted 
with  myself  to  devote  my  life  entirely  to  her  while  she 
lived.  I  was  faithful  to  my  determination,  though  once,  I 
confess,  I  was  sorely  tempted.  When  my  sister  died,  last 
year,  I  was,  of  course,  too  old  to  think  of  any  change- 
Dorothy  and  I  will  be  the  last  of  the  Wyntercombe  Wynter-^ 
thorpes, — unless,  indeed  ! — well,  I  should  not  be  so  very- 
much  surprised  if  Dolly — late  in  the  day  as  it  is — should 
entertain  thoughts  of  marriage.  She  is  still  young  in  looks 
and  in  feeling.  To  my  mind,  a  woman  of  her  age, 
handsome,  and  well-preserved,  as  she  is,  is  really  in  her 
prime." 

When  we  had  finished  our  tea  that  evening.  Uncle  Harry 
proposed  that  we  should  all  go  over  the  house,  part  only  of 
which  my  aunts  had  yet  seen.  There  were  still  three  good 
hours  of  daylight,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  our 
intention ;  but  the  shades  of  evening  were  falling  fast  when 
we  finished  the  inspection  of  the  Banqueting  Hall,  and  of 
the  lower  apartments,  which  were  mostly  occupied  with 
lumber ;  and  with  the  discarded  old  furniture,  which  had 
been  sold  with  the  Plas  itself;  and  which  "Grannie  Pryce" 
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had  once  declared,  "  on  the  best  authority,"  to  be  coeval 
with  the  Ancient  Britons. 

The  passion  for  the  antique,  which  has  distinguished 
modern  taste,  had  not  then  arisen ;  so  no  one  of  the  party 
proposed,  or  thought  of  proposing,  that  the  huge  chairs  and 
tables,  and  cabinets,  and  coffers,  all  of  the  blackest  of  black 
oak,  and  very  rudely  designed,  should  be  turned  to  account 
in  any  of  the  rooms  which  we  cared  to  inhabit.  Only  Aunt 
Dorothy  fell  in  love  with  a  very  curious  canopied  sort  of 
settee,  which  she  thought  was  good  enough  in  itself  to  be,  to 
a  certain  degree,  "  restored,"  and  made  to  adorn  the  great 
Hall,  or  the  Banqueting  Hall,  which,  we  had  unanimously 
agreed,  deserved  better  treatment  for  the  future ;  and  was 
worthy  of  adaption,  as  a  best  dining-room. 

**  Well  now,  ladies,"  said  Uncle  Harry,  when  the  supper- 
tray  had  been  removed.  "  I  want  your  candid  and  impartial 
opinion ;  you  have  seen  the  Plas  now,  from  kitchen  to  attic. 
Do  you  counsel  me  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  glory,  if  indeed 
that  be  possible  ;  or  shall  I  follow  the  advice  of  my  niece, 
who  would  persuade  me  to  pull  down  the  ramshackle  part 
of  the  building — rase  it  to  the  ground,  as  it  were — ^and 
content  myself  with  improving  to  the  utmost  these  rooms, 
and  some  few  others — ^all  the  modern  part  of  the  building, 
in  fact — and  converting  it  into  a  comfortable,  snug,  and 
sanitary  country  mansion  ?  Miss  Wynterthorpe,  what  do 
you  say  ?  " 

Very  much  to  my  surprise,  yet  somewhat  to  my  relief. 
Aunt  Joanna  instantly  replied,  "You  want  my  impartial 
advice,  Mr.  Wynne  !  Well,  then,  you  shall  have  it.  Level 
all  that  is  not  comparatively  modern  with  the  ground.  It 
would  take  years,  all  the  remaining  years  of  your  life,  even 
if  you  live  to  fourscore ;  and  it  would  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  two  or  three  fortunes — and  you  say  you  are 
not  a  millionaire — to  pull  down,  and  build  up  again  in  a 
worthy  style,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  these  semi-Titans, 
the  dead  and  gone  old  Morgans  I  have  known  wise  men 
who  have  gone  through  the  experience,  say  that  nothing  is 
so  costly,  so  ruinous,  as  rehabilitating  to  any  purpose  a 
decayed,  half-ruined  tenement.  Think  of  the  enormous 
expense  it  would  be  to  get  the  workmen  required,  and  the 
materials,  to  this  solitary  place." 
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"But. will  not  the  rehabilitation  of  what  we  term  the 
modern  PlaSy  be  equally  difficult  on  that  score  ?"  I  asked. 
**  There  are  very  few  skilled  workmen,  I  should  say,  within 
twenty  miles  of  Llanfleck.  If  the  work  be  decided  upon, 
can  it  be  effected  without  employing  labourers  from  afar  ?  " 

"  That  depends  entirely  upon  what  we  decide  shall  be 
the  repairs  or  restoration  required,"  replied  my  uncle. 
"  But,  Miss  Dorothy,  I  do  not  hear  your  voice.  Do  you 
agree  with  your  sister  and  with  your  niece  in  voting  for  the 
entire  demolition  of  the  ancient  building  ?  " 

"Since  you  consult  me,"  answered  Aunt  Dorothy,  "I 
join  issues  with  them  indubitably.  Perhaps  I  go  a  little 
further.  I  should  advise  the  utter  destruction  of  all  but 
just  the  centre  of  the  modern  house.  When  the  tumble- 
down wings  and  a  few  of  the  deserted  rooms  are  gone, 
there  will  still  be  left  enough  to  constitute  what  builders 
call  a  most  desirable  tenement.  What  is  the  use  of  a 
house  larger  than  its  owners  can  live  in?  Make  the 
I^las  spacious,  and  airy,  and  very  comfortable ;  add  such 
modem  improvements  as  can  be  conveniently  procured, 
and  in  all  things  consult  Mrs.  Wynne.  You  restore  it  for 
her ;  you  tell  me  you  purchased  it  as  her  Dower  House  ! 
She  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  has  the  right  to  say  what  shall 
be  done,  and  what  shall  not  be  done  with  the  estate  in 
question.'* 

"And  I  should  be  more  than  contented  with  things 
precisely  as  they  are,*'  said  Grannie.  "No  alteration 
would  be  needed  in  my  time,  unless  it  were  that  the 
ruinous  corridors  and  stairs  should  be  built  up  and  shut 
off  from  the  habitable  house ;  I  should  like  to  know  that 
the  ghostly  chambers  were  no  longer  connected  with  those 
we  occupy.  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  there  are  really 
haunted  rooms,  though  there  are  some  queer  tales  about 
the  old  Plas^  and  some  of  them  written  and  printed,  too, 
in  records  of  the  county,  as  well  as  told  by  word  of  mouth. 
But  the  memories  of  the  defunct  Morgans  are,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  unpleasantly  suggestive,  and  unprofitable  to 
recall,  and  I  think  we  are  quite  as  well  without  such  asso- 
ciations. But  I  am  not  the  sole  person  to  be  considered ; 
my  son  is  lord  and  master  of  this  soil,  and  of  the  semi- 
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ruined  Plas^  and  unless  an  earthquake  swallows  up  the 
estate  which  is  his  own,  certain  liabilities  and  responsi- 
bilities must  remain  to  him.  If  aught  is  done,  let  it  be  with 
as  little  cost  as  is  necessary ;  let  the  property  be  improved 
generally,  not  *  restored.*  And  my  further  counsel  is,  let 
Harry  Wynne  wait  a  little,  before  he  ultimately  decides 
upon  the  plans  which  are  to  be  carried  out.  Let  him 
choose  his  wife;  for  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  he  will 
many,  and  give  Plas  Rhyddyn  a  lawful  mistress,  then  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  settle  definitely,  to  some  extent, 
what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be.'* 

"  But,  Mr.  Wynne,"  said  Aunt  Joanna,  seriously,  "  if  this 
lady  to  whom  we  have  more  than  once  referred  is  no 
mythical  personage,  if  there  be  really  a  Mrs.  Harry  Wynne  in 
futuro,  you  surely  will  not  expect  her  to  live  out  her  days  in 
this  solitary  retreat  ?  Even  your  mother  tells  me  it  is  a  very 
lonely  and  out-of-the- world  place ;  and  that  if  she  could  re- 
trace the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  she  would  certainly 
spend  them  in  some  more  bustling  habitat  It  is  very  beau- 
tiful here.  I  never  visited  a  wilder  or  lovelier  spot ;  I  really 
think  I  should  not  object  to  spending  a  few  weeks  of  every 
year  at  Llanfleck ;  but  I  should  not  care  to  be  permanent 
ladyofthe/%j!j." 

"  Neither  should  I  care,  dear  Miss  Wynterthorpe,  to  instal 
the  w^oman  I  love  as  *  permanent  lady  of  the  Flas\'  if  Mrs. 
Harry  Wynne  ever  exist,  I  shall  not  ask  her  to  honour 
Llanfleck  with  her  residence  for  a  longer  time  than  is  agree- 
able to  herself.  The  Flas  will  only  be  a  summer  retreat, 
whatever  we  may  do  with  it ;  I  shall  always  have  my  house 
in  town  as  already  planned,  and  I  shall  hope  to  travel  part 
of  every  year  on  the  Continent.  I  have  seen  literally  nothing 
of  Europe,  except  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and  a  hasty  glance 
at  Lisbon." 

We  sat  till  quite  late  that  night  debating  on  the  important 
question  of  "  to  be,  or  not  to  be."  But  we  parted  at  last,  quite 
determined  on  the  total  demolition  of  the  old  P/as,  There 
was  not  a  voice  in  favour  of  its  preservation ;  but  Aunt 
Joanna  quite  agreed  with  Grannie  that  Uncle  Harry's  bride- 
elect  ought  certainly  to  have  the  casting  vote  in  every 
scheme  touching  the  estate.     I  could  only  say  that,  in  my 
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poor  opinion,  so  it  certainly  should  be.  Aunt  Dorothy  held 
her  peace. 

The  days  that  followed  that  evening  of  consultation  were 
pleasant  exceedingly  ;  the  weather  was  very  beautiful,  warm 
enough  for  distant  excursions,  and  yet  not  so  sultry  as  to 
render  exertion  fatiguing.  The  days  were  at  the  longest, 
and  the  purple  and  rosy  flush  lingered  on  the  silent 
mountain-tops,  until  far  into  the  starlit  summer  night. 

We  made  several  most  delightful  expeditions  in  the 
neighbourhood,  visiting  first  one  object  of  interest  and  then 
another,  and  going  further  afield  continually.  We  spent 
one  sweet,  long  day  in  the  LUanberis  Pass,  exploring  the 
ruined  Tower  of  Dolbadarn.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pen- 
rhyn  slate  Quarries ;  picniced  by  the  falls  of  the  Ogwen, 
and  made  ourselves  familiar  with  the  grand  and  awful 
"  Devil's  Kitchen." 

We  ^saw  the  Castles  of  Carnarvon  and  Conway,  and,  of 
course,  were  shown  the  narrow,  gloomy  little  room  in  which 
Edward,  first  Prince  of  Wales,  was  born.  We  went  down 
into  the  dungeons,  and  mounted  as  high  as  we  dared  up  the 
broken  turret-stairs ;  and  one  memorable  day,  on  which  the 
sky  was  clear  and  cloudless  from  early  dawn  till  latest  twi- 
light glimmer,  we  climbed  the  heights  of  Snowdon,  and 
saw  thence  such  a  prospect  as  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe. 

We  had  a  guide,  of  course,  and  he  pointed  out  more 
counties  than  seemed  possible  to  be  gathered  into  the  com- 
pass of  mortal  gaze ;  it  was  the  first  mountain  I  had  ever 
ascended ;  though,  since  that  long-remembered  July  day,  I 
have  stood  upon  many  a  soaring  Alpine  summit.  Annie 
and  Nest  had  been  to  the  top  of  Snowdon  several  times 
before,  and  had  once  seen  the  sun  rise  from  its  lonely, 
cloud-kissed  peaks.  Jenny  Jones,  too,  was  with  •  us  ;  but 
she  was  not  amiable,  and  seemed  bent  on  reprimanding  her 
nieces,  and  making  the  most  spiteful  rejoinders  that  could 
be  imagined.  She  was  positively  rude  to  Uncle  Harry,  and 
found  every  possible  fault  with  Aunt  Dorothy,  to  whom  she 
took  an  evident  and  rooted  dislike  on  the  very  first  evening 
of  their  meeting.  She  even  went  to  the  length  of  making 
unkind  criticisms   on   poor  Auntie's  personal  appearance. 
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remarking  that  she  would  have  looked  so  very  much  better  had 
she  not  dressed  so  absurdly,  and  tried  her  hardest  to  pose  as 
a  youthful  maiden,  certainly  not  over  thirty  years  of  age. 
And  truly,  no  more  unjust  accusation  could  have  been 
brought  against  Aunt  Dorothy,  who  made  no  secret  about 
her  age,  and  always  dressed  as  became  her  years  and  posi- 
tion. But  she  was  naturally  an  elegant  woman,  "  a  woman 
of  presence,  and  strikingly  handsome,"  as  the  Rev.  Owen 
Williams  had  the  audacity  to  declare  in  the  presence  of  his 
envious  sister-in-law,  whose  faded  charms  and  obvious  old- 
maidism  contrasted  oddly  enough  with  Aunt  Dorothy's 
pretty  dimples,  and  the  radiant  bloom  that  suffused  her 
still  girlish  face,  as  she  rejoiced  in  the  wild  wind  and  the 
upland  breezes  that  seemed  to  defy  us,  as  we  toiled  and 
panted  up  the  mountain. 

Perhaps  poor  Jenny's  displeasure  might  be  accounted  for 
somewhat ;  for  Uncle  Harry,  without  the  smallest  conceal- 
ment, devoted  himself  entirely  to  Aunt  Dorothy,  who 
seemed  nothing  loth  to  be  helped  up  the  steep,  rugged 
path,  and  guided  by  him  through  all  the  mazes  of  the 
slippery  way.  I  was  quite  content  to  be  left  to  the  laughing 
courtesies  of  Annie  and  Nest,  while  we  all  shared  the 
gallant  attentions  of  Alfred  Williams.  Jenny  hung  on  to 
the  guide,  and  slipped  perpetually,  while  she  grumbled, 
sometimes  in  the  English  tongue,  and  sometimes  in  her 
native  Welsh,  at  every  step  she  took.  She  was  certainly 
provoked  at  the  very  small  impression  her  ill-humour  made 
upon  any  of  us.  Aunt  Joanna  stayed  quietly  at  home  with 
Grannie  ;  they  both  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  not  joining  the 
expedition  their  "  advancing  years." 

Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  were  so  tired  that  we  were  glad  to 
take  our  ease  on  the  following  day,  although  it  was  a  very 
fine  one,  one  of  the  finest  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
summer.  And  after  tea,  when  I  was  asked  to  take  a  walk  to 
a  certain  point  of  view,  at  some  little  distance  from  Llan- 
fleck,  I  excused  myself  on  the  score  of  being  still  fatigued, 
and  preferred  to  confine  my  rambles  to  our  own  grounds. 

Uncle  Harry  and  Aunt  Dorothy  set  forth  together,  and 
were  to  call  at  the  '*  Manse  "  for  Annie  and  her  sister,  and 
perhaps  for  Mrs.  Williams,  if  she  could  be  induced  to  join 
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the  party ;  but,  as  it  proved,  neither  my  uncle  nor  my  aunt 
concerned  themselves  about  their  proposed  companions. 

We  sat  in  the  gloaming  till  it  was  almost  dark,  Grannie, 
Aunt  Joanna,  and  I,  and  we  were  debating  whether  we 
should  commence  supper,  when  the  wanderers  returned. 

"  Did  you  lose  yourselves  ?  Do  you  know  it  is  past  ten 
o'clock  ?  "  asked  Aunt  Joanna,  who  had  just  taken  her  seat 
at  the  lighted  table. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourselves,  children  ?  " 
pursued  Grannie,  looking  attentively  at  the  pair,  who 
apparently  had  very  little  to  say  for  themselves. 

"We  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late,"  stammered  Aunt 
Dorothy. 

"I  do  hope  you  have  not  been  waiting  supper?" 
exclaimed  Uncle  Harry,  "  for  Dorothy  and  I  have  been  so 
much  occupied  with  our  own  affairs  that  I  am  afraid  we  had 
no  thought  of  time,  nor  of  our  patient  friends  at  home. 
Mother,  Miss  Wynterthorpe,  Esther;  Dorothy  and  I  are 
engaged  to  be  married ! " 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 

PERPLEXED  AND  STARTLED. 

**  We  need  not  bid  for  cloister'd  cell, 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell ; 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high. 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky." 

I  WAS  not  so  very  much  astonished  ;  it  had  occurred  to 
me,  even  before  we  left  Southampton,  that  a  very  suit- 
able match  might  be  concluded  between  Uncle  Harry  and 
Aunt  Dorothy.  That  he  admired  her  extremely  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  but  whether  she  at  all  cared  for  him  was  more 
than  I  could  determine ;  and  if  she  did,  what  would  be 
the  consequences?    Would  Aunt  Joanna  ever  consent  to 
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sanction  the  unprecedented  union  ?  Would  she  allow  her 
younger  sister  to  take  her  own  fate  in  her  own  hands,  and 
diverge  from  the  beaten  track  after  so  many  years  of  careful 
supervision  ? 

But  one  glance  at  Aunt  Dorothy's  blushing  happy  face 
was  quite  enough :  it  needed  but  small  discrimination  to 
determine  the  obvious  fact.  Aunt  Dorothy  had  firmly  taken 
her  stand;  she  and  her  lover  understood  each  other  per- 
fectly ;  her  word  was  given,  and  nothing,  I  knew,  would 
now  induce  her  to  retract  her  promise.  Uncle  Harry  led 
his  promised  bride  to  his  "  mother,"  and  fervent  kisses  were 
exchanged;  then  it  came  to  my  turn,  and  as  we  had 
an  affectionate  embrace,  I  was  not  surprised  to  feel  that 
there  was  a  suspicious  moisture  upon  the  blooming  cheek 
pressed  close  to  mine.  Then,  to  my  infinite  astonishment, 
Aunt  Joanna  submitted  to  salutations  offered  from  them 
both — nay,  more  than  submitted,  for  she  heartily  returned 
her  new  brother-in-law's  greeting,  and  with  a  tremulous  voice 
asked  God's  blessing  on  the  betrothal.  Clearly  there  was 
no  opposition  to  be  looked  for,  in  the  only  quarter  whence 
it  was  to  be  apprehended,  and  there  was  no  one  else  in  the 
wide  world  who  had  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  be  consulted. 

When  supper  was  at  length  quite  over,  and  both  my 
aunts  had  retired,  I  lingered  still  to  hear  what  grandmother 
had  to  say — "  You  are  pleased,  are  you  not,  Grannie  ?  " 

"  More  than  pleased,  child,  I  am  wonderfully  content 
and  happy.  Harry  told  me  all  about  it — that  is,  all  about 
his  choice — on  the  very  evening  of  your  arrival.  It  was 
almost  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  I  fancy ;  I  really  believe 
when  my  boy  first  met  Miss  Dorothy,  he  made  up  his  mind, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  win  her,  could  she  by  any 
wooing  be  won.  .  When  he  parted  from  the  sisters  at 
Dolgelly,  it  was  in  total  uncertainty  as  to  your  aunt's  senti- 
ments towards  him,  but  he  hoped.  He  felt  assured  that  she 
understood  him,  and  he  was  confident  that  so  good  and 
sweet  a  woman  would  have  discouraged  him  at  the  outset, 
had  she  resolved  to  reject  his  suit.  He  was  impatient  for 
her  coming,  as  no  doubt  you  found  out  for  yourself.  He  has 
waited  since  then  a  few  days,  that  she  might  know  him  and 
his  more  thoroughly ;  but,  as  he  justly  says,  a  few  days  aft» 
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previous  acquaintance  is  quite  sufficient ;  they  are  both  old 
enough  to  know  their  own  minds  and  come  to  a  just 
decision.     Miss  Dorothy  is  past  forty,  I  think?" 

"  Yes,  she  must  be  either  forty-three  or  forty-four,  I  am 
not  quite  certain  to  a  year ;  and  Uncle  Harry  is  forty-five, 
for  he  told  me  so.  Dear  me,  Grannie,  it  seems  strangely 
old  to  be  thinking  of  marriage,  and  for  the  first  time ;  and 
yet  they  are  not  really  old^  either  of  them." 

"  Not  at  all.  They  are  both  as  youthful  as  could  be 
desired  in  many  ways.  I  dare  say  forty  is  almost  venerable 
to  one-and-twenty ;  to  me  they  seem  quite  young  people. 
After  all,  age  is  very  much  a  condition  of  character  and 
temperament;  some  people  are  old  prematurely,  and 
some  are  fresh  and  bright  to  the  very  last.  Now, 
though  I  am  turned  seventy-six,  I  do  not  feel  so  very  aged. 
I  take  just  the  same  interest  in  friends  and  affairs  as  I  did 
thirty,  or  even  forty  years  ago.  Life  is  still,  thank  God,  a 
holy  and  beautiful  thing." 

**  And  yet  you  have  known  heavy  sorrow.  Grannie." 

"  I  have,  my  child ;  sorrow  that  at  the  time  seemed  to  be 
too  heavy  to  be  borne ;  but  the  Lord  knows  how  much  we 
can  bear,  and  He  fits  the  back  to  the  burden  and  gives 
strength  according  to  the  day." 

"  But  you  have  not  had  pain  and  physical  weakness  to 
encounter;  it  was  quite  as  much  that,  as  anything  else, 
that  made  poor  Aunt  Bertha  old  before  her  time.  She  was 
as  utterly  worn  out  at  fifty  as  some  others  are  at  eighty.'* 

"  I  have  known  people  at  eighty,  nay,  at  ninety,  possessed 
of  the  most  wonderful  vitality ;  a  good  sound  constitution  is, 
without  doubt,  an  inestimable  blessing.  But  I  have  known 
also  some,  a  very  few  certainly,  Esther,  who  have  lain  upon 
a  couch  of  sickness  and  suffering  for  long  years,  and  yet 
conserved  their  youth  in  heart  and  soul  to  the  very  last. 
Some  dear  blessed  old  things  are  always  young,  always 
bright  and  helpful,  always  happy,  till  God  says  to  them, 
*  Come  up  higher  ! ' " 

**  What  is  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth,  I  wonder  ?  '* 

"  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  secret  is  in  living  not 
to  yourself ;  in  living  for  those  around  you ;  in  striving  to 
make  those  happy  with  whom  you  have  to  do ;  finding  your 
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chief  happiness  in  loving  and  serving  the  world  generally, 
and  chiefly,  of  course,  that  part  of  the  world  with  which  you 
are  mostly  brought  into  contact,  for  your  personal  surround- 
ings are  the  chief  duties  which  claim  your  time  and  your 
influence." 

"  I  have  thought  about  that  a  good  deal,  Grannie,  for 
the  last  few  months,  especially  since  I  came  to  Llanfleck, 
and  learnt  from  you  and  from  others  how  much  want  and 
misery  there  is  everywhere.  Not  so  much,  perhaps,  here, 
where  the  needs  of  the  poor  are  fewer  and  simpler  than  in 
more  crowded  neighbourhoods ;  but  in  busy  cities,  where  it 
seems  as  if  the  hand  could  never  relax  in  giving,  or  in  help- 
ing. I  have  felt  once  or  twice  of  late  that  it  must  be  good 
to  be  a  *  Sister  of  Mercy,'  to  lead  a  life  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God's  poor,  to  give  one's  self  entirely  up  to  works 
of  charity.     What  do  you  say.  Grannie  ?  " 

"  I  say,  dear,  that  it  must  be  a  beautiful  and  a  holy  life 
indeed,  to  be  truly  a  '  Sister  of  Mercy.'  But  do  you  know 
I  am  afraid  there  are  a  great  many  women  who  deceive 
themselves  while  they  adopt  the  name,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
uniform  of  a  community  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  Roman  Catholic,  or  even 
what  are  called  Anglican  Sisterhoods.  I  was  not  so  much 
thinking  of  the  name^  as  of  the  deedy  Grannie.  I  have,  per- 
haps, a  long  life  before  me  ;  what  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Consecrate  yourself  to  the  Lord,  my  child ;  be  content 
to  suffer  His  will  and  do  the  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  that 
He  shall  call  you  to  do.  There  are  tasks  for  us  all,  ready 
to  our  hand,  if  we  will  but  take  up  what  is  placed  in  our 
way.  Don't  go  looking  about  for  work,  my  dear  Esther ; 
depend  upon  it,  if  you  continue  upon  your  way  humbly  and 
prayerfully,  asking  God  to  guide  you,  and  show  you  what 
He  would  have  you  to  do,  your  task  for  to-day,  at  least — 
and  perhaps  for  to-morrow — ^will  be  made  clear  before  your 
eyes." 

"  I  remember  Lady  Rachel  saying  that  only  certain 
persons  have  any  right  to  become  *  Sisters  of  Mercy.' " 

"  She  was  quite  correct ;  one  need  not  go  far  for  Christian 
work  to  do.  Very  often  one's  real  mission  is  home.  What 
is  frequently  called  Church  work  is  not  necessarily  God's 
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work,  but  a  selfish  indulgence  in  a  certain  activity  that  is 
born  of  life,  of  excitenient,  and  of  a  restless  spirit.  Outside 
work  is  not  for  all — not  for  those  whose  duty  is  within — 
rather  than  in  the  great  world.  Just  ask  the  Lord  to  show 
you  your  work, — for  that  there  is  work  for  every  Christian 
soul,  be  sure.  Ask  Him  to  give  you  strength  and  wisdom 
for  it,  that  it  may  be  done  as  in  His  sight,  according  to  His 
divine  will  and  pleasure." 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock  that  night  when  I  went  to  my 
own  room ;  but  my  mind  was  so  full  of  thoughts  that  I  did 
not  for  awhile  undress,  but  sat  by  the  open  window,  looking 
out  into  the  sweet  summer  gloamings — for  it  was  twilight 
still,  and  a  faint  glow  rested  even  yet  upon  the  lonely 
mountain-tops ;  the  air  was  very  sweet  and  soft,  and  all 
about  me  seemed  to  be  at  rest ;  for  no  sound  broke  the 
peaceful  quiet  of  the  midnight  hour  save  the  rustle  of  the 
full-foliaged  trees,  the  babble  of  the  shallow  brook,  finding 
its  way  down,  over  mossy  pebbles,  to  the  vale  below,  and 
the  solemn  monotone  of  the  distant  waterfall. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  July  of  last  year — of  all  that  had 
happened  since  we  laid  dear  Aunt  Bertha  in  her  quiet 
grave.  Of  all  the  hopes  and  fears  that  were  with  me  then ; 
and  last,  not  least,  of  the  great  darkness  that  had  fallen  upon 
me  later  in  the  year.  It  was  November  when  the  blow  fell ; 
now  it  was  July.  It  was  already  nigh  upon  eight  months 
since  the  joy  of  my  heart  was  taken  from  me ;  since  my 
whole  life — and  the  course  of  it  was  entirely  altered — since, 
by  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  who  doeth  all  things 
well,  I  was  called,  like  the  disciples  of  old,  to  enter  into  the 
cloud.  No  wonder  they  were  "  afraid,"  for  clouds,  as  I  have 
found  out  of  late,  were  not  only  dark  and  blinding,  but  com- 
fortless, and  deadly  cold. 

Yes ;  it  was  July — beautiful,  glorious,  rosy  July ;  and  the 
world,  for  all  that  it  had  lost  so  much,  was  still  most  lovely, 
still  replete  with  joy  and  blessing.  At  first  the  time  had 
passed  very  slowly ;  now  the  weeks  glided  away,  like  the 
peaceful  current  of  our  meadows  at  home,  flowing  through 
the  level  pastures,  yet  speeding  to  the  sea,  soon  to  mingle 
its  placid  waters  with  the  great  ocean  waves.  Yes  ;  even  if 
life — my  poor  maimed  life — should  be  extended  to  the 
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Utmost  limits,  and  beyond,  the  time  would  be  short.  For, 
oh!  how  very,  very  short  a  single  century  must  be  when 
compared  with  the  vast,  unsearchable  Eternity  ! 

And,  as  I  meditated  through  the  tranquil  summer-night, 
it  was  borne  in  upon  my  mind  that  God  would  surely,  in 
His  own  good  time,  give  me  work;  work  for  His  people — 
work,  such  as  it  was  fittest  that  I,  and  no  one  else  than  I, 
should  do,  f((5r  who  would  know  better  how  sharply  the  rod 
wounded?  Should  I  not,  through  the  kind  chastisement 
that  had  fallen  upon  me,  be  prepared  to  comfort  the  sore- 
hearted?  to  soothe  the  pangs  of  grief?  to  pour  in  oil  and 
wine  where  sin  or  death  had  dealt  their  heaviest  blows? 
Might  it  not  be  given  me  to  go  forth  in  the  Master's  fields 
and  toil  in  His  blessed  service,  through  the  long,  long  day, 
till  at  last  it  should  be  eventide,  and  I  should — go  Home, 

And  now  God  spoke  to  my  listening  soul — at  least,  I 
think  He  did ;  and  I  saw  how^  according  to  His  holy  will. 
He  makes  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Sisters  of  Charity.  He 
calls  some  women  from  the  sweet  and  sanctified  joys  of 
wifehood  and  motherhood ;  and  to  such.  He  says — "  Thou 
hast  no  earthly  ties ;  no  supreme  duties  keep  thee  in  thy 
home  ;  go  forth  and  work  for  Me.  And  when  thy  task 
here  on  earth  is  done,  I  will  pay  thee  full  wages.'* 

No ;  our  Lord  God  does  not  send  us  solitary,  smitten 
women  to  dwell  in  "Sisterhoods,"  to  wear  conventual 
robes,  and  vow  ourselves  to  ascetic  discipline ;  nor  to 
pray  the  live- long  night  on  bended  knees  in  icy  cells  ;  but 
He  whispers  peace  when  all  around  is  gloom  and  dreariness ; 
and  bids  the  widowed  heart  rejoice  that  still  its  part  in  life 
is  not  all  over.  He  makes  such  His  messengers — His 
happy  workers  in  His  vineyard ;  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  His 
own  calling,  vowed  to  their  blessed  labour  of  love  by  the 
sacrament  of  loss  and  suffering. 

I  dare  say,  when  I  come  to  die — whenever  it  may  be — 
the  years,  as  I  look  back  upon  them,  will  seem  like  weeks ; 
all  too  short  for  the  work  that  I  would  have  done.  So  let 
me,  in  God's  name,  toil  the  whole  week  through,  and 
Saturday  night  will  come  at  last — and  /  may  rest  * 

And  yet — and  yet — thou  poor  mortal  heart,  thou  frail 
trembling  human  nature — how  thou  dost  ache  and  yearn 
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sometimes,  even  when  thou  art  at  the  best  and  strongest ! 
But  this,  too,  is  well !  God  will  give  strength  and  courage 
according  to  thy  need ;  let  the  waters  go  over  thee,  poor 
craven  spirit — the  holy  baptism  of  consecrated  sorrow. 

There  is  a  land  where  there  is  '*  no  more  sea,"  only  the 
sea  of  glass  before  the  throne. 

Last  Sunday  I  went  with  my  grandmother,  and  uncle, 
and  Gwen,  and  Bridget  to  Llanfleck  Church,  though  I  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  what  was  said.  Yet  it  was  to  me 
the  sweetest  Communion  Service  that  I  ever  attended ;  we 
ate,  and  drank,  and  kept  the  blessed  Feast,  in  memory  of 
His  death,  **A7/  He  come/^*  The  simple  act  seemed  to 
have  in  it  something  that  united  me,  not  only  afresh  to  the 
Lord,  but  to  my  best  earthly  friend — I,  here  below ;  he, 
in  the  inner  courts  of  the  heavenly  temple,  with  angels  and 
archangels,  and  all  the  glorious  company  of  heaven, 
praising  Christ,  our  everlasting  King.  And  in  some  mys- 
terious, incomprehensible  way,  it  seemed  to  draw  still 
closer  the  bonds  between  me  and  the  father  and  mother 
who  left  me  so  early  on  life's  journey ;  and  Aunt  Bertha 
seemed  nearer  to  me  than  before.  And  silently  I  repeated 
to  myself  a  few  of  the  words  from  that  noble  prayer  that 
we  join  in  every  Communion  Sunday,  at  home — the 
prayer  "  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  Militant 
here  on  earth."  After  asking  the  Lord  to  succour  and 
comfort  all  who  are  in  trouble,  need,  sorrow,  sickness,  or 
any  other  adversity,  we  go  on  to  say,  ''and  we  also  bless 
Thy  Holy  Name  for  all  Thy  servants  departed  this  life  in 
Thy  faith  and  fear ;  beseeching  Thee  to  give  us  grace  so 
to  follow  their  good  examples,  that  with  them  we  may  be 
partakers  t)f  Thy  heavenly  kingdom." 

Yes,  it  was  most  emphatically  a  refreshing  season^  even 
though  I  could  not  actually  join  in  the  very  petitions  that 
were  ascending  all  around  me.  Afterwards,  I  found  the 
prayer  which  I  have  quoted,  in  my  English  Prayer-book, 
and  showed  it  to  Uncle  Harry,  asking  him  if  it  were  not 
most  excellent  and  most  beautiful.  And  he  read  it 
thoughtfully,  saying  he  had  joined  in  it,  sometimes,  in 
India,  and  would  not  object  to  its  frequent  use  in  his  own 
services.  "  But  I,  with  other  dear  friends,"  he  said,  "  have 
often  prayed,  though  not  in  the  self-same  words,  the  very 
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same  sentiments.  I  recollect  that  a  minister  came  to  our 
station  a  few  months  after  your  dear  father's  death — ^an 
ordained  minister  of  our  own  order, — and  he  besought  for 
us  that  we  might,  with  thanksgiving,  drink  every  cup  that 
was  given  into  our  hands ;  that  in  Jesu's  name  we  might 
commune  not  only  with  those  at  home — that  is,  in  England 
— ^but  with  the  Church  of  God  throughout  all  the  world,  as 
well  as  with  the  Church  Triumphant,  who  have,  one  after 
another,  passed  Jordan's  stream  and  entered  into  rest.  And 
Esther,  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  me  that  Sabbath 
evening  on  the  burning  plains  of  India  to  sing  with  my 
fellow-worshippers,  who  were  surrounding  the  table  of  the 
Lord, 

"  E'en  now,  by  faithj  we  join  our  hands 
With  those  that  went  before  ; 
And  greet  the  blood-besprinkled  bands 
On  the  eternal  shore  !  " 

And  then  I  felt  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  we  were  still  one 
— myself,  and  the  brother  of  my  soul,  who  had  crossed  the 
narrow  stream  of  death,  and  gone  home  in  the  morning  of 
his  days.  No,  my  dear,  we  should  never  forget  our  lost 
and  loved  ones  who  have  passed  beyond  the  veil  when  we 
celebrate  the  last  supper  of  our  Master. 

And  then  I  asked,  "  Did  my  mother  join  with  my  father 
on  these  occasions  ;  were  their  spiritual  lives  oneV^ 

And  he  answered,  "  Yes  !  They  were  one  in  all  bonds — 
one  in  Christ  while  they  lived  together ;  and  now  they  are 
gone  to  praise  Him  in  company  with  all  the  servants  of  our 
King,  who  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith, 
and  received  the  crown  of  glory.  Of  course  your  mother 
and  father  were  of  one  communion;  husband  and  wife 
loving  so  tenderly  as  they  did,  how  could  they,  even  in  out- 
ward show,  go  separate  ways?  Not  that  it  would  have 
mattered.  There  is  only  one  true  communion  of  the  saints 
all  over  the  world,  and  these  are  of  all  forms,  and  creeds, 
and  tongues,  and  nations  !  and  they  make  up  the  innumer- 
able company  which  no  man  can  number.'* 

"  But  my  mother  was  brought  up  a  strict  Episcopalian,  as 
I  have  been." 

"  No  doubt  And  she  clung  to  the  last  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  to  its  services.     They  were  much  simpler 
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and  purer  than  they  are  now,  forty  years  ago ;  there  is  much 
in  the  Liturgy  of  the  National  Church  that  we,  as  Christian 
Nonconformists,  may  well  adopt,  and  in  some  few  instances 
literally  copy.  Nay,  I  think  we  may  learn  some  good  even 
from  the  Apostate  Church  of  Rome.  There  is  one  tie, 
you  know,  that  binds  all  conflicting  opinions  together,  pro- 
viding only  that  Christ  is  owned  as  the  Head  and  King  of 
the  Universal  Church." 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me — ^this  bond  between  my 
dear  Uncle  Harry  and  myself;  that  he,  my  father,  my 
mother,  my  grandmother  Wynne,  and,  above  all,  my  dearest 
one  who  had  gone  where 

"  They  need 
Nor  earthly  shrine,  nor  earthly  creed," 

were  all  members  of  one  communion.  There  is  "  no  sect 
in  heaven  ** ;  that  is  very  true,  and  a  source  of  much  re- 
joicing to  all  faithful  souls  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  as  long 
as  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh  compasses  us  about,  it  will 
always  be  most  sweet,  most  blessed  to  go  up  to  the  House 
of  the  Lord,  in  company  with  those  who  are  united  with  us 
in  more  than  bonds  of  kindred.  But  in  that  world  above 
we — who  love  the  Lord — shall  be  knit  together  in  one,  as  it 
never  can  be  here.  "  Above  "  and  "  Below  ! "  The  full  sig- 
nification of  these  two  words  is  beyond  all  we  can  imagine. 

"  Down  below,  the  church — to  whose  poor  window 
Glory  by  the  autumnal  trees  is  lent — 
And  a  knot  of  worshippers,  in  mourning. 
Missing  some  one  at  the  Sacrament. 

"  Up  above — the  burst  of  Hallelujah, 
And  (without  the  sacramental  mist 
Wrapt  around  us  like  a  sunlit  halo) 

The  great  vision  of  the  face  of  Christ." 

For  there  His  servants  shall  see  His  face,  and  serve  Him 
perfectly ;  and  that,  which  by  reason  of  their  mortal  frailty, 
they  know  not  now — they  shall  know,  according  to  His 
promised  word. 

Some  pleasant,  peaceful  days  followed  upon  the  betrothal 
of  my  uncle  and  my  aunt,  and  a  great  many  little  things 
were  definitely  settled.  The  first  break  came  when  Aunt 
Joanna  said  it  was  time  to  think  of  going  back  to  Wynter- 
combe ;  and  when  there  began  to  be  some  talk  about  the 
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coming  marriage.  There  would  be  much  to  attend  to  before 
the  wedding  could  take  place,  and  Uncle  Harry  protested 
against  his  happiness  being  deferred  a  day  longer  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  He  wanted  his  betrothed  to  forego 
all  the  ceremonies  of  bridal  preparation.  Why  should  a 
trousseau  be  waited  for  ?  he  argued.  Dorothy  could  buy  as 
many  clothes  as  ever  she  pleased  after  they  were  once 
married,  and  he  would  be  at  her  side  to  direct  her  choice. 
But  then,  there  were  the  "  settlements,"  and  these  could  not 
be  prepared  at  Llanfleck,  whence  we  were,. in  truth — not  ex- 
cluding Aunt  Joanna — not  very  anxious  to  depart 

Orders  had  been  issued  as  to  the  renovation  of  things 
generally  in  Grosvenor  Square ;  my  uncle  had  secured  all 
his  rights  for  a  long  lease,  and  it  was  fully  understood  that 
the  mansion,  which  had  not  been  tenanted  by  any  member 
of  the  Wynterthorpe  family  for  so  many  years,  was  now  to 
be  the  town-house  and  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Wynne. 
The  demolition  of  the  ruinous  old  Flas  was  also  decided 
upon,  and  my  uncle  urged  the  removal  of  his  mother  and 
her  faithful  Gwen  to  Grosvenor  Square,  while  the  improve- 
ments and  alterations  were  being  carried  on.  But  Grannie 
hesitated  to  leave,  even  for  a  while,  the  people  with  whom 
more  than  half  a  century  of  her  life  had  been  spent ;  and 
Owen  Williams  pledged  himself  to  find  her  a  pretty,  snug 
cottage,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Manse^  where  the  old 
lady  could  abide  in  peace  and  comfort  till  her  own  home 
should  be  in  readiness  for  her. 

And  the  sooner  certain  movements  were  inaugurated  the 
better — a  great  deal  had  to  be  effected  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible — for  everybody's  sake.  And  at  last  it  was  decided, 
rather  suddenly,  that  on  account  of  the  engaged  couple, 
who  seemed  to  have  no  end  of  important  business  to  trans- 
act, we  should  all — that  is  to  say,  my  aunts  and  myselfj 
Uncle  Harry,  and  my  maid  Patience — leave  the  Princi- 
pality, first  for  Netterley,  and  then,  after  a  short  residence, 
there  take  up  our  abode  in  Harley  Street,  where  the  same 
suite  of  rooms  .which  had  been  ours  two  years  before, 
would  be  once  more  at  our  service. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  leave  Llanfleck,  but  all  around  com- 
forted me  with  expectation  of  our  return  at  no  very  distant 
period      Uncle    Harry  and   Aunt   Dorothy  had  pledged 
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themselves  to  spend  part  of  every  summer  at  the  Flas^  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  in  readiness  for  their  reception ;  and 
the  circle  would  never  be  complete  without  Aunt  Joanna 
and  myself.  And  Aunt  Dorothy  suggested  that  Lizzie  and 
Lottie  Soames  should  frequently  be  of  the  company,  when 
we  all  took  up  our  residence  among  the  mountains. 

It  was  the  last  week  in  July,  and  already  I  had  instructed 
Patience  to  prepare  for  departure,  when  I  came  down  one 
morning  to  make  the  discovery  that  my  appearance  in  the 
breakfast-room  was  the  signal  for  silence  on  some  special 
subject  which  had  been  in  full  course  of  discussion  before  I 
joined  the  party.  I  looked  up  inquiringly,  and  it  needed 
but  little  discrimination  to  perceive  that  the  conversation 
was  quickly,  and  of  purpose,  directed  into  quite  another 
channel. 

I  felt  for  the  moment  a  little  perplexed,  and  I  must  con- 
fess, not  altogether  pleased,  for  I  had  not  been  treated  as 
a  " junior'*  for  a  long  time  past,  and  I  had  been  freely 
admitted  into  all  family  councils.  Still,  I  argued,  there 
might  be  some  small  matters  that  all  present  did  not  care  to 
submit  to  my  opinion  ;  and,  perhaps^  somebody  was  going 
to  make  a  little  present,  or  prepare  for  me  some  pleasant 
surprise.  And  everybody  knows  how  discomposing  is  the 
abrupt  entrance  of  the  very  person  whom  it  is  intended  to 
surprise  I 

Grandmother  had  all  sorts  of  schemes,  or  so  it  would 
appear,  touching  the  alterations  that  were  being  planned 
with  regard  to  the  Plas^  for  she  talked  quite  pertinaciously 
about  them  all  the  while  I  was  pouring  out  the  tea.  Then 
Aunt  Dorothy  and  Aunt  Joanna  could  speak  of  nothing 
else  but  the  merits  of  certain  decorators  and  upholsterers, 
whose  services  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  I  thought  to 
myself  that  I  had  never  found  my  excellent  relatives  in  so 
very  talkative  a  mood.  Uncle  Harry  alone  kept  almost 
unbroken  silence. 

"  Esther,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  after  my  uncle  had  taken 
himself  away  immediately  upon  the  removal  of  the  break- 
fast things,  "  Joanna  and  I  have  been  talking  over  the 
wedding,  and  the  dresses,  and  various  little  matters,  this 
morning ;  and,  of  course,  the  question  of  bridesmaids  has 
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arisen.  I  should  like  Lizzie  and  Lottie  Soames  for  one 
pair.  Do  you  think  Annie  and  Nest  Williams  would  object 
to  officiate  with  them?  For  the  remaining  two — ^for  I 
should  like  my  bridesmaids  to  be  six  in  number — I  have 
been  thinking  of  Clara  Seymour,  and,  of  course,  yourself." 

"  Myself/    Oh,  please,  do  not  ask  me.  Aunt  Dorothy." 

"  You  would  not  like  to  change  your  mourning,  is  that  it  ?  " 

"  That  is  part  of  it— certainly ;  but  not  the  largest  part — 
for  I  shall  want  to  go  to  church  with  you,  I  am  sure  :  and, 
for  that  one  day,  I  should  like  to  wear  whitey  and  perhaps  a 
little  colour — your  own  favourite  pale  pink,  I  dare  say. 
But,  please,  I  could  not  be  bridesmaid,  Aunt  Dorothy ; 
though  I  will  make  the  effort,  if  you  very,  verymMch.  wish  it" 

"  Well,  child,  I  think  I  do  *  very  much  wish  it ' ;  but  we 
will  talk  more  about  it  presently.  After  all,  you  know, 
you  are  not  incontestably  sure  of  your  dear  friend's 
death :  we  might  hear  news  of  him  yet ! — it  is  not  at  all 
impossible.  The  black  dress  may  have  to  be  put  off  again 
— and  for  many  a  day." 

"  Aunt ! "  I  cried  aloud—"  What  is  it  ?— what  do  you 
mean  ?  "  For  I  saw  that  her  hands  shook  so  violently,  she 
was  pricking  her  fingers  in  a  vain  attempt  to  sew,  and  her 
voice  was  husky  and  tremulous. 

"Auntie — you  have  heard  something!  You  have  had 
news  /" 

"  Well,  dear,  I  have  had  one  letter  from  Martin's  own 
mother,  and  another  from  Lady  Rachel ;  and  they  both 
tell  me  tidings  have  reached  Netterley  of  the  escape  of 
some  of  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated  Water  Witch,  And,  you 
know,  Martin  Soames  might  be  one  of  the  saved !  Still, 
dear,  do  not  hope  too  confidently." 

I  heard  the  last  words  like  one  in  a  troubled  dream ; 
then  I  felt  myself  slipping  from  my  chair  to  the  ground — 
and  some  one  tried  to  raise  me  to  the  couch,  close  by ; 
but,  for  a  little  while,  I  was  conscious  of  nothing  more. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

GIVING  THANKS. 

'*  I  said  *  The  darkness  shall  content  my  soul : ' 
God  said, '  Let  there  be  light.' 
I  said,  *  The  night  sball  see  me  reach  my  goal ; ' 
Instead  came  da^^'ning  bright. 

"  I  bared  my  head  to  meet  the  sm iter's  stroke ; 
There  came  sweet  dropping  oil. 
I  waited,  trembling  ;  but  the  voice  that  spake^ 
Said  gently — 'Cease  thy  toil.' 

"  I  looked  for  evil,  stem  of  face,  and  pale  ; 
Came  good,  too  fair  to  tell. 
I  leant  on  God  when  other  joys  did  fail ; 
He  gave  me  these  as  well." 

I  CAME  to  my  senses  very  gradually ;  for  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  again,  I  could  not  remember  what 
had  passed  in  that  very  room  only  a  few  minutes  before. 
Something  had  happened,  and  that  of  no  small  moment,  I 
was  well  assured ;  I  was  lying  on  the  couch  by  the  open 
window,  and  around  me  were  gathered  all  the  family. 
Grannie  was  standing  at  my  side,  waiting  to  administer  her 
favourite  restorative  ;  Aunt  Dorothy  had  soaked  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  with  eau  de  Cologne^  and  was  mopping  with  it, 
alternately,  my  face  and  her  own ;  Aunt  Joanna  was  sprink- 
ling everybody  pretty  freely,  and  quite  impartially,  with  cold 
spring  water.  Patience  and  Dorcas  were  in  attendance, 
looking  on  with  awed  and  contemplative  countenances. 

"  What  is  it?"  I  asked,  trying  to  spring  up,  as  if  nothing 
were  the  matter,  but  feeling  curiously  weak.  "  Why  should 
I  take  camphor-julep  directly  after  breakfast  ?  " 

"  You  were  a  little  faint,  my  dear — nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence," replied  Grannie ;  "  you  will  be  all  right  again 
directly.  Take  a  draught  of  cold  water  ;  that  will  be  better 
than  camphor-julep  so  early  in  the  morning." 

I  drank  the  water,  which  was  handed  to  me  by  Patience, 
and  felt  very  much  restored.  I  was  beginning  to  awake, 
as  it  were,  to  a  clear  recollection  of  the  conversation  that 
had  terminated  so  abruptly ;  yet  still  there  seemed  to  be  a 
misty  dreaminess  between  the  present  moment  and  the  full 
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consciousness  which  had  been  mine  when  I  sat  down  to 
the  breakfast-table.  Strangely  enough,  there  came  back 
to  my  remembrance,  in  fullest  force,  the  sad  events  of  that 
gloomy  November  morning,  almost  eight  months  ago,  when 
I  was  summoned  to  hear  the  tidings  Dr.  Wilson  brought. 

But  slowly  it  dawned  upon  me  that  other  tidings  had  cer- 
tainly been  received — I  could  not  exactly  say  by  whom.  Yes ! 
some  one  had  said  distinctly — Aunt  Dorothy,  as  far  as  I  could 
determine — that  news  had  reached  Netterley  of  the  salvation 
of  some  of  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  Water  Witch^  and  that  I 
might  hope^  though  not  too  confidently.  What  did  it  all  mean? 

Surely  there  must  be  ground  for  such  a  hope,  or  I  should 
never  have  been  bidden,  however  remotely,  to  entertain  it 

Then  I  said,  **  Auntie,  tell  me  all  about  it ;  is  it  atoll 
possible  that  my  Martin  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living?" 

And  very  gently,  but  without  hesitation,  my  aunt  replied, 
"  It  is  possible,  darling,  thank  God !  and  take  courage,  for 
you  will  see  your  beloved  friend  again,  and  that  very  shortiy. 
It  is  as  if  the  sea  had  given  up  its  dead,  Esther,  my  dear  child" 

The  happy  tears  came  thick  and  fast  and  stopped  my 
utterance.  Oh,  could  it,  indeed,  be  true  ?  Was  the  friend 
of  my  heart,  whom  I  had  loved  so  well,  and  mourned  so 
deeply,  really  on  this  earth?  or  was  it  only  a  mocking 
dream,  such  as  had  troubled  me  often  of  late,  as  the 
sweet  vision  faded  with  the  morning  light,  and  I  knew 
myself  to  be  bereaved  and  lonely  ?  "  Is  it  true  ?  Is  it 
certainly  true  ? "  was  all  that  I  could  sob  out  And  I 
trembled  lest  I  should  awake  and  find  that  I  had  only 
dreamed  a  vivid  lovely  dream  of  what  might  have  been! 
but  would  never  actually  be  on  this  side  of  heaven. 

"Yes,  dear  child,  it  is  quite  true,"  said  Aunt  Joanna, 
tenderly.  "  Martin  Soames  is  alive  and  well ;  he  will  be  here 
at  Llanfleck,  by  God's  blessing,  very  soon.  You  shall  know  all 
about  it  as  soon  as  you  are  strong  enough  to  listen  calmly.*' 

"  I  can  listen  now,"  I  rejoined ;  "  I  am  quite  calm.  How 
was  it  ?    Where  has  he  been  all  this  weary  while  ?  " 

Then,  referring  to  dear  Lady  RacheFs  letter  and  to  Mrs. 
Soames's  hurried  scrawl,  they  tried  to  explain.  The  Water 
Witch  had  sailed,  as  we  all  knew,  on  the  day  appointed ;  and 
she  had  done  well  for  the  first  few  days  of  her  voyage ;  but 
a  great  storm  arose  before  she  had  half  accomplished  her 
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watery  journey,  a  storm  that  swept  the  Atlantic  and  wrecked 
many  a  noble  vessel  that  was  homeward-bound,  among 
them  the  Water  Witck  She  was  driven  out  of  her  course 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  for  the  tempest  raged  for  a  week 
without  intermission;  and  in  the  fog  that  shrouded  land 
and  sea  day  after  day,  the  unfortunate  ship  was  drifted  on 
to  a  cruel  reef,  that  dashed  her  to  pieces  in  the  awful 
darkness  of  the  heavy  night. 

There  was  no  hope  from  the  very  first ;  the  unfortunate 
vessel  was  on  the  rocks,  and  filled  with  water  so  speedily 
that  it  was  as  much  as  the  hapless  crew  could  do  to  get  out 
the  boats  and  escape  from  the  sinking  hulk,  before  it  sank 
beneath  the  unfathomable  waves.  Such  provisions  as  came 
first  to  hand  were  flung  into  the  boats  ;  there  was  no  time  to 
select  stores,  for  the  wreck  as  it  settled  down  created  such  a 
vortex  that  all  were  thankful  to  escape  with  their  lives,  and 
trust  to  Providence  to  bring  them  safe  to  the  nearest  land. 

But  where  that  "  nearest  land  "  might  be  was  beyond 
their  calculations ;  for  when  the  men  came  to  overhaul  their 
small  salvage,  it  was  found  that  the  charts  were  missing. 
Either  they  had  gone  overboard  in  the  wild  confusion  of 
escape  for  life,  or  they  had  been  left  behind  in  the  rapidly- 
sinking  vessel.  How  it  really  was  could  never  be  fully  ex- 
plained ;  but  after  keeping  together  for  some  hours,  the 
boats  parted  company,  and  the  one  of  which  the  captain 
held  command  was  seen  no  more ;  and  with  him  went  the 
sextant  upon  which  they  had  all  depended.  The  remaining 
boats  kept  together  for  another  night  and  another  day ;  but  at 
last  only  one  boat,  a  six-oared  gig,  was  left  alone  on  the  broad 
lonely  water  of  that  wintry  sea.  The  long-boat,  a  clumsy  round- 
bowed  craft,  with  the  captain  and  thirty  other  living  souls  on 
board,  and  two  other  smaller  boats,  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  gig  contained  the  third  mate,  the  boatswain,  several 
of  the  crew,  and  two  passengers — one  an  old  infirm  gentle- 
man returning  after  long  absence  to  his  native  land ;  the 
other  my  Martin  I  For  days,  no  one  could  certainly  say  how 
many,  the  small  craft  drifted  to  the  south ;  at  last  the  crew 
sighted  a  rocky  island,  and  it  was  resolved  to  land,  if  possible. 

At  first  sight,  an  iron-bound  coast  seemed  to  bid  them 
defiance,  and  the  thunder  of  the  surf  was  deafening  j  but 
after  a  while  the  mate  succeeded  in  steering  the  boat  round 
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to  a  miniature  creek,  where  it  was  easy  enough  to  run  her 
into  a  tiny  inlet,  and,  as  it  were,  step  on  shore.  The  island 
proved  to  be  an  uninhabited  one,  but  it  afforded  plenty  of 
fresh  water,  and  plenty  of  fish,  ready  to  be  caught  at  the 
expense  of  a  little  skill.  Other  folk  had  landed  before  the 
shipwrecked  crew  of  the  Water  Witch's  "gig-boat"  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  woods  of  Elster  Island,  as  it  had  since 
been  ascertained  that  the  desolate  place  was  called. 

The  island  was  "  desolate  "  only,  inasmuch  as  it  boasted 
not  of  a  single  habitation  or  inhabitant,  or  anything  save 
great  flocks  of  birds,  armies  of  a  small  scudding  animal 
vastly  like  European  wild  rabbits,  and  a  few  goats  that  kept 
chiefly  to  their  craggy  quarters.  The  weather,  happily,  was 
mild,  and  undrr  the  stern-sheets  of  the  "  gig  "  were  some 
tin  cases  of  biscuit,  half  a  dozen  tins  of  preserved  meat, 
and  a  bag  oi  coffee,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  the  stores, 
seized  almost  at  random  from  the  deserted  Water  Witchy 
even  as  she  was  sinking  beneath  the  waves.  Happily, 
there  was  water  enough  and  to  spare,  and  the  first  action 
of  the  refugees  when  safely  landed  on  terra  firma  was  to 
make  a  fire  of  drift-wood,  dry  their  clothes,  which  had  been 
drenched  by  sea-water,  and  prepare,  by  aid  of  empty  tins,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  hot  coffee,  to  their  great  comfort 
and  extreme  satisfaction. 

For  nearly  six  weeks,  as  it  turned  out,  the  shipwrecked 
people  remained  on  Elster  Island,  finding  a  rough,  though 
not  exactly  scanty  subsistence  on  edible  roots,  shell-fish, 
snared  rabbits,  and  the  remains  of  the  carefully  eked  out  ship's- 
stores,  the  last  ration  of  biscuit  and  coffee  not  being  doled 
out  till  after  the  means  of  deliverance  had  hove  in  sight, 
the  Portuguese  brig  Juanita  having  arranged  to  land  on 
Elster  Island,  where  it  was  well  known  that  the  empty 
water- casks  could  be  pretty  certainly  replenished.  It  was 
on  New  Year's  Eve  that  i\i& /uanita  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
after  several  days'  delay  took  on  board  that  for  which  she 
came,  and  sailed  away  for  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

There  was  but  very  poor  accommodation  on  board  the 
Juanitay  and  she  proved  to  be  a  miserably  slow  sailer ;  her 
crew,  too,  were  not  of  the  friendliest,  nor  was  she  over- 
provisioned  for  her  voyage,  which  had  been  in  some  re- 
spects the  unluckiest  she  had  ever  made.     It  was  February 
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before  the  rescued  men  were  landed  on  a  Polynesian 
island,  the  captain  of  the  Juanita  assuring  them  that  he 
could  not  take  them  further,  as  the  vessel  was  overcrowded, 
and  by  no  means  amply  provisioned  ;  there  might  have  been 
other  reasons,  but  these  were  all  that  were  stated  by  the 
captain  and  the  officer  next  in  command  \  and,  indeed,  the 
escaped  crew  were  no  sooner  landed  on  the  island,  which 
was  little  more  than  a  coral  reef,  than  first  the  old  gentle- 
man before  referred  to,  and  then  Martin  himself,  fell 
ill  of  some  kind  of  fever,  which  they  shrewdly  suspected 
had  been  contracted  on  board  the  fuanita\  for  that  vesseK 
had  certainly  not  a  clean  bill  of  health,  nor  were  her  ap- 
pointments nearly  as  sanitary  as  might  have  been  desired. 

She  was  entrusted,  too,  with  letters,  which  were  to  be 
posted  at  Owyhee,  or  else  at  San  Francisco,  the  mysterious 
JuanitcCs  ultimate  destination  ;  but  how,  or  where  the  com- 
mission was  discharged  could  never  be  ascertained,  some  of 
the  letters  coming  to  hand,  long,  long  afterwards,  and 
others— among  them  Martin's — never  being  delivered  at  all. 

The  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Sullivan,  died  after  a  few  days' 
severe  illness,  and  Martin  only  just  kept  up,  till,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  native  missionary,  who  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  he  had  buried  his  late  companion,  and 
then  succumbed  to  his  malady,  which  proved, to  be  a  malig- 
nant and  all  but  fatal  fever.  How  time  sped  he  knew  not, 
for,  though  as  carefully  nursed  as  could  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances by  kindly  but  ignorant  natives,  he  was  nearly 
two  months  mildly  but  continuously  delirious.  It  was  the 
end  of  April  when  he  came  to  himself,  and  understood 
what  had  transpired  since  Sullivan's  death,  and  it  was 
the  middle  of  May  before  he  was  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
able  to  make  arrangements  for  his  departure  from  the 
coral  island.  He  reached  a  South  American  port  at  last, 
and  soon  found  a  fast-sailing  vessel  bound  for  Southampton. 
In  due  season  he  reached  his  destination,  and  was  at  length 
able  to  communicate  with  his  own  kindred  at  Netterley. 

Such  was  the  story  succinctly  told  by  my  aunts  as  soon  as 
I  could  listen  to  them ;  and  the  same  tale,  with  a  thousand 
additions,  was  repeated  to  me  by  the  long-lost  wanderer 
himself  for  many  and  many  a  long  day  afterwards.  I  felt 
so  exhausted  when  the  earliest  narration  was  ended  that  I 
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was  glad  to  be  quiet,  and  ask  no  further  questions  j  and 
then  I  fell  asleep,  and  remained  undisturbed  till  the  day 
was  far  advanced,  as  I  could  tell  when,  calmed  and 
refreshed,  I  opened  my  eyes  and  observed  how  far  the 
shadows  had  crept  down  the  upland  slopes.  Aunt  Joanna 
was  sitting  by  me  when  I  awoke,  and,  as  I  sat  up  and  com- 
menced to  speak,  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  rang  the  bell. 
"No,  my  dear,"  she  said  in  a  quiet,  firm  tone,  that 
reminded  me  somehow  of  long-forgotten  childish  days ; 
*  not  a  word  till  you  have  taken  food  ;  you  have  had  nothing 
since  breakfast,  hours  ago.  Gwen  has  some  savoury 
chicken  and  some  jelly  for  you  ;  when  you  have  eaten  and 
drunken,  you  shall  talk  to  your  heart's  content" 

"  Just  one  word.  Auntie ;  is  it  really  true  ?  " 

"  Quite  true,  dearie;  it  is  no  dream." 

"Thank  God!   thank  God!" 

That  was  all  I  could  say,  and  all  I  wanted  to  say  at  that 
moment.  In  fact,  I  knew  from  long  experience  that  I  must 
fulfil  the  conditions  imposed  upon  me  ere  I  was  allowed  to 
ask  another  question.  But  when  I  had  disposed  of  my 
chicken  and  jelly  and  a  glass  of  claret,  I  was  anxious  to 
know  a  little  more,  and  forthwith  inquired  when  Martin 
might  be  expected  at  the  Flas^  for  that  he  was  already  en 
route  for  Llanfleck  I  had  scarcely  a  doubt. 

"  Martin  will  be  here,  God  willing,  in  good  time  to-morrow 
morning,"  replied  Aunt  Joanna;  "he  will  start  early,  for  he 
is  coming  as  far  as  Bethesda  to-night ;  Mr.  Wynne  will  charter 
a  light  vehicle  from  *The  Goat,'  and  go  to  meet  him." 

Strangely  enough  I  slept  soundly  that  night,  in  spite  of  my 
prolonged  midday  slumbers,  more  soundly  than  I  had 
slept  since  leaving  Ilfracombe  almost  nine  months  before. 
And  when  I  awoke  it  was  time  to  be  up  and  stirring,  for  in 
a  few  hours  I  should  be  meeting  once  more  the  beloved 
friend  whom  I  had  so  long  mourned  as  "  lost  at  sea." 

*  *  »;«  #  »  * 

My  story  is  coming  now  very  nearly  to  its  end,  and  the 
experiences  of  that  day  of  days  seems  now,  as  I  endeavour 
to  recall  them,  too  sacred  to  be  recorded  on  any  page  of 
history.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  almost  before  I  could  believe 
it  possible,  my  uncle  and  Martin  arrived  ;  and  we,  the  long- 
severed  ones,  met  once  more,  and  mingled  our  tears  and 
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sobs  and  smiles,  and  our  overflowing  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  countless  mercies  and  the  unspeakakable  joys 
in  which  we  were  once  more  privileged  to  participate.  How 
we  spent  the  blissful  hours  of  that  thrice-blessed  July  day 
I  can  but  dimly  recollect ;  we  had  so  much  to  say  to  each 
other  that  we  could  not  possibly  say  it  all  there  and  then ; 
and  we  had,  as  it  were,  to  reassure  ourselves  again  and 
again  that  we  were  not  dreaming,  but  actually  face  to  face 
and  hand  to  hand,  exchanging  confidences.  In  the  evening 
we  all,  including  my  aunts,  the  Wyntercombe  maids,  and 
Gwen — walked  down  to  the  little  church,  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams  and  their  children  were  awaiting  us,  and  we 
held  a  brief  English  service  all  to  ourselves,  rendering  our 
"humble  and  hearty"  thanksgivings  to  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  who  had  given  us,  of  His  infinite  grace  and  mercy, 
the  indescribable  blessing  of  earthly  re-union.  It  was  a  very 
informal  sort  of  prayer-meeting ;  the  first  at  which  I  had  ever 
assisted ; — but  I  never  knew,  till  that  sweet  twilight  hour, 
how  devoutly  my  uncle  could  pray  and  praise  in  public ; 
and  as  for  Martin,  when  he  had  once  begun  to  pour  out  his 
grateful  acknowledgments,  it  seemed  as  though  he  could 
not  repress  the  tide  on  which  his  full  heart  poured  itself  out 
to  Him  who  had,  through  sickness,  and  storm,  and  peril, 
restored  him  to  home  and  country,  and  brought  him  in  peace 
and  blessing,  far  above  all  that  he  could  have  anticipated,  to 
the  "haven  where  he  would  be.*' 

And  so  we  read,  and  sang,  and  prayed,  and  praised 
together,  in  the  humble  sanctuary  till  the  pale  stars  were 
shedding  their  pure  lustre  athwart  the  placid  nightfall  sky ; 
and  the  mountain  peaks,  as  we  trod  the  quiet  valley  beneath, 
seemed  to  be  joining  with  us  in  one  solemn  anthem, 
breathing  only  the  unuttered  words,  "  Glory  to  God !  " 

Two  or  three  very  peaceful  days  of  happiness  succeeded 
that  memorable  home-coming  day,  that  I  shall  never  forget 
while  mortal  life  lasts ! — for  surely  it  was  given  to  us  to 
know  something  of  the  joys  of  Heaven.  We  were  together 
once  more ;  we  were  crowned  with  such  blessings  as  we 
had  never  hoped  could  be  ours  in  this  changeful  world ; 
and  God  was  with  us,  granting  to  us  our  hearfs  desire  I 

Then  it  was  time  to  arouse  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  temporal  duties;    Martin  must  delay  no  longer,   but 
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Straightway  travel  to  London,  where  no  little  amount  of 
business  awaited  his  presence.  And  as  my  uncle  and  my 
aunts  had  all  plenty  to  attend  to  in  town,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  that  we  should  rest  but  for  one  night  at  Wynter- 
combe,  and  immediately  continue  our  journey.  And  before 
we  parted,  we  managed  to  persuade  Grannie  to  accompany 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  and  Nest  and  Annie  to  Netterley, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  double  wedding  that  would 
be  celebrated  in  the  dear  old  church  by  Dr.  Wilson  before 
the  summer  was  quite  over.  Of  course,  two  weddings 
must  perforce  involve  a  great  deal  of  preparation ;  and  if 
our  joint  plan  was  to  be  fitly  carried  out,  there  was  but 
scant  leisure  in  which  to  make  all  arrangements. 

There  was  no  question  now  as  to  Martin's  income  or 
position  when  he  tried  to  explain  to  Aunt  Joanna  that  he 
hoped  he  would  be  justified  in  marrying  at  once,  and  spoke 
of  the  newly-constituted  firm  of  Prover  and  SoameSy  that 
would  be  an  incontestable  fact  as  soon  as  certain  legal 
obligations  could  be  discharged.  Aunt  Joanna  replied : 
"  Of  course,  all  that  is  quite  understood ;  Esther  is  yours 
as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently  make  her  your  own ;  and 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  we  shall  not  allow  our  niece  and 
heiress  to  come  to  you  empty-handed ;  she  marries — be  it 
fully  known — with  the  sanction  and  blessing  of  all  the 
Wynnes  and  Wynterthorpes  of  the  family,  and  welcomed, 
too,  most  cordially,  as  we  are  happy  to  be  assured,  by  every 
one  of  your  own  people." 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  push  on  the  preparations 
as  fast  as  possible  j  and  almost  superhuman  speed  was  ex- 
ercised in  order  to  ensure  the  full  completion  of  the 
"  settlements,"  as  required  by  all  parties.  As  for  the  trous- 
seau,  neither  Aunt  Dorothy  nor  myself  cared  so  much  about 
finery  as  to  make  any  delay  on  that  account;  and  both 
Martin  and  my  uncle  intimated  that  their  respective  brides 
would  be  at  full  liberty  to  make  as  many  purchases  as  they 
choose  as  married  women. 

One  day,  whenwe  were  all  busy  with  lawyers  and  milliners, 
a  note  arrived  from  Cousin  Christopher,  giving  us  formal 
notice  that  he  was  in  town,  and  would  wait  upon  us  on  the 
following  day.  I  could  afford  to  be  sublimely  indifferent  to 
his  "  rejected  addresses "  now,  for  I  was  more  than  ever 
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convinced  that  policy  and  not  affection  had  instigated  his 
proposals.  Aunt  Joanna  was  more  than  content  that  Martin 
should  be  the  favoured  suitor ;  for  she  had  somehow  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  match  would  really  be  far  more 
congruous — not  to  say  suitable — than  that  on  which  she  and 
Aunt  Bertha  had  set  their  hearts  two  years  before.  So  I 
awaited  Cousin  Christopher's  promised  visit  with  the  utmost 
composure,  only  hoping  that  he  would  not  think  it  needful 
to  withhold  his  blessing  from  the  impending  union. 

But  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  when  I  discovered, 
almost  at  the  commencement  of  the  interview,  that  "  Cousin 
Christopher  "  had  entirely  abandoned  all  pretentions  to  any 
other  kind  of  relationship  than  that  which  was  inseparable 
from  ties  of  natural  kindred ;  and  he  greeted  Martin  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  He  was  evidently  not  at  all  indis- 
posed to  figure  among  us  as  "  Uncle  "  Christopher !  and  in 
his  declared  avuncular  character,  he  promised,  on  the  spot, 
a  most  generous  wedding-present. 

"Weddings  seem  to  be  all  the  fashion  at  present,"  said 
Mr.  Wynterthorpe,  after  he  had  assured  Aunt  Dorothy  that 
she  was  on  no  account  to  be  forgotten  while  gifts  were  the 
order  of  the  day ;  **  and,  perhaps,  you  will  not  be  very  much 
surprised,  cousins,  when  I  impart  a  little  special  news  on 
my  own  account  I,  too,  am  going  to  be  married,  and  that 
almost  immediately — to  a  very  charming  and  beautiful 
young  lady  of  decidedly  patrician  birth,  but  of  small 
fortune.  With  your  permission,  I  shall  introduce  my  be- 
trothed to  you  all  at  the  very  first  opportunity.  Her  name 
is  doubtless  familiar — especially  to  my  cousin  Joanna,  who 
is  by  no  means  unacquainted  with  the  Peerage,  She  is  the 
Lady  Avice  Elfrida  Gaunt,  orphan  daughter  of  the  fifteenth 
Earl  of  Lusignan,  and  descended,  on  the  mother's  side, 
from  a  Saxon  Royal  House.  Athelstane  the  Unready  was 
Lady  Avice's  immediate  progenitor — though,  of  course,  he 
dates  back  a  few  centuries.  Esther,  my  dear,  you  will  like 
Lady  Avice ;  she  is  very  much  in  your  style,  though  not 
quite  as  young  as  you  are." 

And,  indeed,  when  we  came  to  make  acquaintance  with 
this  Saxon  lady  of  royal  lineage  and  Norman  ancestors,  we 
came  to  the  instantaneous  conclusion  that  she  was  not 
only  my  senior,  but  also  Aunt  Doroth/s.     Nor  did  I  feel 
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at  all  complimented  by  the  similarity  of  our  "styles." 
She  had  been  handsome  once  upon  a  time,  undoubtedly ;  but 
her  beauty  must  have  been  always  of  the  severest  order.  She 
was  very  tall,  very  angular,  and  thin  to  attenuation ;  her 
features  were  strongly  marked,  or,  as  her  bridegroom  affirmed 
"strikingly  heroic'*  A  more  aquiline  nose  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  ;  she  had  fine  teeth,  but  so  prominent, 
that  I  think  they  must  have  been  her  natural  inheritance, 
and  not  furnished  by  the  dentist ;  and  she  had,  moreover, 
the  most  piercing  dark  eyes  that  I  ever  encountered 

She  would  have  looked  much  nicer,  to  my  mind,  if  she  had 
not  gone  in  for  exceeding  juvenility.  If  her  frizzy  little  curls 
had  been  covered  with  a  tasteful  cap ;  if  her  bony  neck  and 
shoulders  had  been  less  lavishly  exposed;  if  she  had  eschewed 
bare  arms,  and  displayed  fewer  trinkets ;  if  her  innumerable 
flounces  had  not  been  so  very  much  like  frills  ;  if  she  had 
worn  a  neat  bonnet  instead  of  a  broad-brimmed,  be-plumed 
hat — in  short,  if  it  had  not  pleased  her  to  pose  as  a  compara- 
tively youthful  maiden,  still  on  her  promotion ;  if  she  could 
have  been,  by  any  kindly  persuasion,  induced  to  dress  as  be- 
came a  respectable  lady  of  mature  years,  I  think  we  might, 
perhaps,  have  rendered  due  homage  to  her  elderly  charms. 

She  was  a  voluble  speaker,  and  a  person  of  no  small 
pretensions  altogether.  She  was  evidently  more  than  satis- 
fied to  be  "  engaged  "  to  Mr.  Wynterthorpe ;  she  was  posi- 
tively delighted  at  being  at  last  privileged  to  appear  as  one 
of  **the  brides  of  the  season."  If  only  she  had  been  con- 
tent to  appear  without  being  conspicuous  to  the  world,  I 
really  believe  we  should  have  been,  one  and  all,  nearly  as 
much  impressed  by  her  ladyship's  superiority  as  we  were, 
undoubtedly,  expected  to  be. 

"  She  may  be  very  well  bom,  and,  of  course,  she  is  as 
nobly  descended  as  one  could  desire,"  was  Aunt  Joanna's 
comment,  when  Lady  Avice  and  her  betrothed,  who  had 
been  dining  with  us,  had  gone  away  to  a  grand  reception  at  the 
residence  of  a  Cabinet  Minister.  "  But  I  cannot  help  wishing 
her  voice  were  less  harsh  and  her  nose  a  little  less  aquiline, 
and  her  dress  rather  more  in  keeping  with  her  apparent  age. 
She  cannot  be  less  than  forty-five,  Mr.  Wynne  ?" 

"  She  might  pass  for  forty-five  if  she  were  not  so  ridicu- 
lously attired,"  responded  Uncle  Harry.     '*  If  she  sticks  to 
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the  ivory-satin  and  Brussels  flounces,  and  the  bridal  veil,  she 
has  set  her  heart  upon,  I  fear  she  will  be  unpleasantly  criti- 
cised.    She  will  remind  people  of  the  homely  saying  about 
•an  old  ewe  dressed  lamb-fashion.'    As  well  might  she  set 
before  the  wedding  guests  a  joint  of  elderly  mutton,  gar- 
nished with  spring  salad,' and  served  up  with  mint  sauce." 
We  were  all  invited  to  Mr.  Wynterthorpe's  wedding,  and 
a  very  grand  affair  it  was.     A  German  duke  gave  Lady 
Avice  away  at  the  marriage-altar,  and  she  was  only  attended 
by  half-a-dozen  highly-born  young  women  who  figured  as 
bridesmaids  in  the  fashionable  report  of  the  august  cere- 
mony, which  took  place  in  the  Savoy  Chapel  Royal,  and 
was  even  graced  by  the  representatives  of  royalty  itself. 
Every  bridesmaid  and  every  wedding  guest  boasted  of  a 
pedigree  I  every  gentleman  was  of  so  ancient  a  family  that 
it  was — not  improbably — very  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
Every  lady  was  at  least  "  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls.'^ 
Of  course,  there  was  a  grand  display  of  the  repose  that 
marks  the  "  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere,"  on  that  auspicious  day 
which  witnessed  the  union  of  our  diplomatic  kinsman  with 
his  Anglo-Norman  bride.     I  need  not  say  that  I  envied  the 
Lady  Avice  Elfrida  neither  her  diamonds  nor  her  husband ; 
but  what  seemed  to  me  the  strangest  part  of  it  all,  was  that 
Aunt  Joanna  should  approvingly  witness  the  nuptials,  which 
excluded  me  for  ever  from  the  remotest  chance  of  being 
presented  at    Her   Majesty's   Drawing  Room    as   "  Mrs. 
Christopher  Wynterthorpe  !  " 

The  marriage,  however,  was  not  what  might  be  called  an 
unsuccessful  one ;  "  the  happy  pair "  were  about  as  happy 
as  people  so  coupled  could  expect  to  be.  Perhaps  a  little 
happier,  for  very  much  to  the  admiring  surprise  of  the  bride- 
groom's family.  Lady  Avice,  within  twelve  months  of  her  wed- 
ding-day, presented  her  husband  with  a  son  and  heir  \  and  so 
Cousin  Christopher  was,  after  all,  not  the  last  of  his  race ! 

Within  another  year  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  had  received  the 
public  reward  of  his  diplomatic  services,  and  was,  to  the 
supreme  content  of  his  royally-descended  wife  and  Aunt 
Joanna,  elevated  to  the  peerage,  by  the  style  and  title  of 
Lord  Wynterthorpey  Baron  of  Capenhurst 

But  the  Wyntercombe  and  Capenhurst  estates  were 
doomed  never  to  be  united. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

WEDDING       BELLS. 

'*  I  thirst  for  springs  of  heavenly  life. 
And  here  all  day  they  rise  ; 
I  seek  the  treasure  of  Thy  love, 
And  close  at  hand  it  lies. 

"  And  a  new  song  is  in  my  mouth, 
To  long-loved  music  set — 
Glory  to  Thee  for  all  the  grace 
I  have  not  tasted  yet." 

COUSIN  CHRISTOPHER  and  Lady  Avice  were  our 
first  wedded  pair — they  were  married  late  in  the 
month  of  August.  A  few  weeks  passed  away,  and  then 
dear  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I  stood  together  in  the  grey  old 
•church  at  Netterley,  and  plighted,  each  one,  her  troth  to 
"  love,  honour,  and  obey." 

It  was  glorious  autumnal  weather,  and  a  goodly  company 
was  assembled  at  Wyntercombe  to  take  part  in  the  double 
espousals  that  were  to* be  celebrated  in  our  ancient  parish- 
"church.  Our  good  old  Doctor  alone  performed  the  cere- 
mony, for  both  Aunt  Dorothy  and  myself  concluded  to 
leave  all  the  responsibility  in  his  hands ;  and  though  there 
was  some  talk  of  the  Bishop  of  Southchester,  the  Very 
Reverend  the  Dean,  and  a  Canon  or  two,  being  summoned 
to  help  tie  the  knot,  it  was  finally  decided  to  make  the 
•ceremony  as  simple  and  uncomplicated  as  possible. 

But  then  there  arose  another  question,  who  was  to  '*  give 
away "  the  brides  ?  Mr.  Wynterthorpe  would,  of  course, 
have  been  the  proper  person  to  officiate  on  the  occasion, 
only  he  was  far  away  with  hts  bride  in  Russia,  and  could 
not,  on  any  grounds,  be  expected  to  represent  the  head  of 
the  family.  For,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  on  the  very  morning 
of  the  marriage,  private  despatches  had  been  received 
calling  the  bridegroom  to  discharge  certain  diplomatic 
duties  which  could  not  be  postponed.  It  was  very  easily 
managed,  too  :  the  wedding-tour  that  was  commenced  in 
Switzerland  had  to  be  continued  at  St  Petersburg,  not  by 
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any  means  to  the  chagrin  of  the  happy  couple,  who  had  no 
objection  to  figure  for  awhile  at  the  Imperial  Court.  Ar\dy 
however  willing,  it  was  obvious  that  Cousin  Christopher 
could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once ;  he  could  not  be  "  under 
the  limes  "  at  Wyntercombe  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  For  Cousin  Christopher  being 
disposed  of,  our  next  nearest  male  relative  was  Uncle  Harry, 
who  was  certainly,  under  the  circumstances,  disqualified 
from  the  paternal  office.  We  Wynnes  and  Wynterthorpes 
were  sadly  short  of  male  kindred,  though  undoubtedly  we 
were  not  lacking  in  old  family  friends,  who  would,  if  im- 
portuned, step  readily  into  the  breach.  There  was  some 
idea  of  requesting  Mr.  Raleigh  to  come  to  our  aid,  but  the 
question  was  no  sooner  raised  than  it  was  negatived,  and 
Aunt  Dorothy  exclaimed,  "  Why  should  I  be  '  given  away '  ? 
I  am  nobody's  goods  and  chattels  even  in  point  of  law  ;  I 
am  quite  old  enough  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  myself  I  will  give 
myself,  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  Harry,  can  simply  take  me  without 
any  fuss  at  alL  Surely  at  my  age  one  wants  no  sort  of  sponsor ! " 
And  I  quite  agreed  with  Aunt  Dorothy,  though  I  privately 
thought  that  if,  as  regarded  myself,  the  form  of  "giving 
away "  was  obliged  to  be  observed,  Mr.  Soames  had  the 
best  right  to  the  privilege ;  if,  indeed,Uncle  Harry  could  not 
perform  the  character  of  bridegroom  and  "  father  '*  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  But  at  last  Lady  Rachel  solved  the 
difficulty.  "  What  is  to  hinder  your  giving  away  Esther 
yourself?  "  she  asked  of  Aunt  Joanna,  and,  once  being  quite 
satisfied  of  the  legality  of  the  proceeding.  Aunt  Joanna 
readily  consented. 

"  But  it  will  look  rather  absurd  to  be  playing  '  mother '  to 
my  own  sister,  will  it  not  ?  "  urged  my  aunt,  when,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  the  whole  business  was  definitely  arranged. 
"  Perhaps  it  will,"  said  Lady  Rachel,  musingly.  "  Suppose 
/  gave  Dorothy  away  to  her  betrothed  ?  I  am  her  oldest 
friend  in  the  world,  I  am  almost  certain,  and,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  a  female  substitute  is  not  quite  without  precedent." 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Martin  Soames  received  his 
bride  from  the  hands  of  Aunt  Joanna,  who  had  once  given 
him  to  understand  that  his  presumption  in  daring  to  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  her  niece  was  an  audacity  too  terrible  to  con- 
template.    And  Lady  Rachel,  gorgeous  in  black  velvet,  old 
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point-lace,  and  the  family  diamonds,  performed  the  same 
kind  office  for  Aunt  Dorothy,  to  the  immense  edification  of 
the  company  assembled  to  witness  our  double  wedding.  I 
must  not  forget  to  say  that  my  dear  old  Grannie  was  with  us 
on  the  occasion ;  she  looked  lovely,  indeed,  with  her  snow- 
white  hair  simply  parted  over  her  smooth,  broad  brow,  and 
shaded  by  a  plain,  close  bonnet,  such  as  elderly  ladies  used 
to  wear  in  those  days.  I  scarcely  know  which  looked  the 
loveliest,  the  lady  of  F/as  Rhyddyuy  or  the  lady  of  Raleigh 
Court.  I  had  never  before  realised  how  sweetly,  grandly 
beautiful  old  age  might  be,  provided  the  beauty  was  the  de- 
velopment of  all  Christian  graces,  resting  serenely  on  the  faded 
face  that  had  seen  so  many  summers  and  winters,  and  had  lived 
to  God  throughout  them,  since  the  days  of  youthful  prime. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Many  a  year  has  come  and  gone  since  that  beautiful 
September  day  when  Martin  and  I,  and  Aunt' Dorothy  and 
Uncle  Harry,  were  made  one  before  the  gray  old  marriage- 
altar  in  the  peaceful  church  at  Netterley.  And  I  thought  of 
dear  Aunt  Bertha  in  her  quiet  grave  without — or,  rather,  of 
the  redeemed  spirit  before  the  Throne,  that  had  passed  away 
beyond  all  the  joys  and  griefs  and  petty  cares  of  mortality. 
Passed  away  to  the  great  illimitable  beyond,  of  which  we,  who 
are  still  in  the  flesh,  can  conjecture  so  little — so  very  little ! 

And  Aunt  Bertha,  before  she  left  us,  had  done  her  best 
for  me,  and  interceded  with  Aunt  Joanna  on  my  behalf. 
She  had  said,  '*  Let  the  child  have  her  heart's  desire.  It 
will  be  best  for  her  and  best  for  you,  Joanna,  when  you 
come  to  lie  as  I  do  now,  on  the  brink  of  the  cold,  shadowy 
river!" 

And  now  to  think  that  there  was  no  word  of  persuasion 
even  needed !  Aunt  Joanna  had  come  to  be  proud  of 
Martin,  and  to  look  upon  him  as  her  own  son.  That 
dreadful  November  morning,  when  Dr.  Wilson  had  brought 
his  sad  tidings  from  Ivy  Lodge  had,  as  she  told  me  afterwards, 
first  stunned,  and  then  woke  her  to  an  awful  sense  of  her  own 
great  '*  life-mistake  ! "  She  felt,  she  told  Lady  Rachel,  as  if 
God  had  taken  her  at  her  word,  and  laid  upon  her  the  burden 
that  would  be  hers  while  life  lastt  d ;  for  my  loss — she  scarcely 
knew  how — was  her  loss,  and  would  be  for  ever  more. 
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"  Yes  ! "  she  said,  "  I  understood  then,  as  I  first  watched 
poor  Esther's  suffering,  how  great  a  sin  is  pride  pushed  to 
extremes;  and  family  pride,. not  less  than  individual  pride. 
And  oh,  my  friend,  I  was  punished  for  my  sin ;  thank  God 
the  punishment  was  not  for  life ;  it  was  only  a  sore  yet 
needful  discipline  !  "  And  what  the  discipline  had  been  to 
me^  I  could  but  faintly  conjecture.  It  had  been  terribly 
severe,  but  it  had  lifted  me  out  of  one  life  into  another 
infinitely  ^/^A^r/  Like  the  Psalmist,  I  was  able  to  say 
from  my  inmost  heart,  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
afflicted,  that  I  might  learn  Thy  statutes  !  "  And  I  learned, 
too,  what  I  should  like  to  teach  to  all  the  young  people 
who  read  my  simple  story,  though  it  is  Lady  RachePs 
teaching  rather  than  my  own : — ''  Never  take  things,  or  try 
to  take  them,  into  your  own  hands ;  never  seek  to  compel 
tne  course  of  events.  Let  your  life  come  to  yoa ;  do  not  go 
out  to  meet  it.  Leave  the  sacred  future  untouched  in 
God's  hands,  and  He  will  do  that  which  is  best  for  your 
happiness  !  Take  for  your  watchword —  Wait !  None  can 
open  the  door  which  He  keeps  closed  \  none  can  shut  that 
which  it  is  His  will  to  open.  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the 
Lord;  trust  also  in  Him,  and  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass. 
Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  Him  !'  " 

Aunt  Dorothy's  marriage  was,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  very  happy  one.  She  had  one  great  sorrow  to 
bear — the  loss  of  her  only  child,  a  son,  who  was  born  in  the 
first  year  of  her  wedded  life,  to  the  infinite  rejoicing  of  his 
father  and  mother.  He  was  a  lovely  boy,  of  great  promise, 
and  naturally  the  darling  of  both  parents.  He  died  when 
he  was  just  seven  years  old,  and  his  grassy  grave,  with  its 
plain  white  marble  cross,  is  beside  dear  Aunt  Bertha's. 
The  inscription  on  the  pure  marble  stone  is  :  "I  shall  go 
to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me." 

I  have  children  of  my  own,  too — a  goodly  family  ;  but  I 
have  made  no  regular  entry  into  my  "Diary"  since  my 
eldest  son,  Martin,  was  born,  in  the  spring  of  1855.  I 
think  I  did  note  his  successor's  birth  in  the  autumn  of 
1856  >  but  that,  I  am  sure,  was  the  last  memorandum  com- 
mitted to  the  pages  that  served  me  so  well  in  the  years 
that  had  gone  by.  My  eldest  daughter,  Bertha,  was  suc- 
ceeded about   eighteen    months    afterwards  by  Charlotte, 
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named  after  her  Aunt  Lottie,  who  had  married  what  we 
should  now  call  a  "  Cape  merchant,"  and  gone  with  her 
husband  to  live  in  South  Africa.  To  Charlotte  followed 
Harry  and  Augustine,  and  to  these — my  bonny  boys- 
Dorothy  and  Isabel  and  Winifred.  The  twins,  Katy  and 
Nesta,  arrived  three  years  after  Winnie;  and  later  still, 
when  we  had  quite  made  up  our  minds  that  we  might  be 
thinking  of  turning  the  nursery  into  a  permanent  school- 
room, came  my  little  dove,  whom  everybody  persisted  in 
calling  "  Esther,"  but  whom  Martin  and  I  always  address 
as  "  Baby,^'  though  she  is  so  tall — that  is,  for  her  age — that 
we  are  seriously  thinking  she  will  very  soon  have  to  put 
away  her  dolls  and  her  skipping-rope,  and  take  to  long 
dresses  for  good  and  all ! 

We  are  very  happy,  my  husband  and  I,  though,  of  cours% 
we  have  had  our  trials.  God  has  been  very  good  to  us, 
better  to  us  than  our  fears,  whenever  we  have  been  at 
all  apprehensive  and  afraid  of  the  unknown  future.  We 
have  been  married  a  little  over  thirty  years  now,  and 
our  eldest  son  has  just  been  called  to  the  Bar,  and  to 
all  appearance  has  a  successful  career  before  him ;  Harry 
has  followed  dutifully  in  his  father's  footsteps ;  at  Christ- 
mas, if  all  be  well,  he  is  to  be  admitted  as  junior  partner  of 
the  firm  now  so  well  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  as  ^^  Prover  and  Soamesy 

Bertha  and  Charlotte  married  well  and  happily,  several 
years  ago.  Both  are  mothers,  so  I  am  consequently  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  "  Grandmamma,*'  though  it  is  not 
so  very  long  since  I  kept  my  jubilee  birthday.  It  does 
not  even  seem  so  long,  either,  since  I  celebrated  my 
eighteenth  birthday,  and  made  my  first  entry  in  the  **  Diary," 
with  silver  clasps,  which  Uncle  Harry  sent  me  from  India; 
wondering  all  the  while  how  I  should  ever  find  events 
worth  recording  tp  fill  even  the  first  few  unsullied  pages. 

Uncle  Harry  is  quite  an  old  man  now ;  though  his  wife, 
who  thinks  no  woman  in  all  the  world  has  a  husband  equal 
to  her  own,  tells  us  that  his  long  residence  in  India  has 
aged  him  prematurely;  and  she  believes,  moreover,  that 
the  sudden  loss  of  his  darling  boy  gave  him  a  shock  from 
which  he  never  quite  recovered.  And  I  think  it  may  well 
be  so ;  for  the  loss  of  a  child,  and  one's  only  child,  too. 
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must  be  a  grief  almost  too  terrible  to  bear — and  live  !  I 
almost  lost  my  dear  son,  Augustine,  when  he  was  just 
fifteen  years  of  age.  He  seemed  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  from  typhoid  fever;  but  God  heard  our  prayers — 
the  prayers  of  my  husband,  and  myself,  and  of  all  our 
family — and  gave  him  back  to  us  again,  I  know  not  for 
how  long.  And  I  thank  my  heavenly  Father  that  our 
home-circle  is  still  unbroken  by  death.  It  was  hard  to 
part  with  my  two  eldest  daughters,  when  they  left  us  for 
their  husbands'  homes;  but  I  see  them  often,  and  hear 
from  them  continually;  in  some  sense,  they  seem  mine 
more  than  ever;  and  the  third  generation  is  a  precious 
link  to  bind  us  all  more  closely  together. 

I  suppose  I  shall  lose  Augustine  soon,  for  he  has  finished 
his  curriculum  at  Cheshunt,  and  graduated  at  London 
University;  and  he  believes  that  God  is  calling  him  to 
work  in  the  vineyard  of  His  own  Church.  Not  as  a  pro- 
fession, but  as  a  vocation^  will  he  devote  himself  to  the 
public  ministry  of  God's  Word.  And  cdl  my  children, 
from  the  eldest  down  to  the  twins,  are  one  with  their  father 
and  myself  in  church  membership ;  one,  I  hope,  and 
humbly  trust,  in  true  communion  with  all  Christ's  Church 
Militant  here  on  earth. 

Aunt  Joanna  was  the  first  of  the  elders  to  pass  from  the 
seen  to  the  unseen ;  and  she,  too,  rests  with  Aunt  Bertha 
beneath  the  flower-besprinkled  turf  in  Netterley  church- 
yard. Her  end  was  perfect  peace.  She  lived  to  be  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  gathered  to  her  rest,  like  a  shock  of 
corn,  fully  ripe.  And  Martin's  lather  and  mother  sleep 
together  only  a  few  yards  away. 

Lady  Rachel  and  dear  old  "Grannie,"  of  Llanfleck, 
survived  to  extreme  old  age.  We  do  not  grieve  for 
them — how  should  we  ? — for  they  served  the  Master  here 
below,  rejoicing  to  do  His  work  as  long  as  life  lasted,  but 
rejoicing  more  fully  and  completely  when,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  they  were  called  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  the 
flesh,  and  enter  into  His  joy  for  evermore. 

My  faithful  Patience  is  also  married,  and  the  happy 
mother  of  children  whom  she  is  training  for  the  Master's 
service ;  she  lives  near  me,  and  I  see  her  and  hers  pretty 
frequently.     Prim  never  quite  forgave  me  for  marrying  a 
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man  "  without  a  pedigree  I "  bnt  at  the  last  she  told  Dorcas, 
who  was  with  her,  to  tell  Mrs.  Soames — "  Miss  Esther  that 
was  "^ — that  she  died  in  peace  and  charity  with  her,  as  well 
as  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  she  prayed  God  that  I 
might  never  find  out,  when  it  was  too  late,  how  great  a 
mistake  I  had  made  in  "  marrying  beneath  my  family  ! " 

And  after  my  thirty  years  of  marriage,  I  can  thankfully 
record  the  fact  that  no  mistake  on  either  side  has  yet  been 
discovered ;  for  God  our  Father  grants  us  the  unspeakable 
blessing  of  "hearts  first  devoted  to  Him,  and  then  to  each 
other.  We  have  had  our  trials — who  has  not? — but  we 
have  borne  them  together.  May  He  who  helped  us  in  the 
days  of  youth,  and  who  is  still  our  hope  and  stay  in  middle 
life,  keep  us  to  the  end!  May  our  trust  be  in  Thee,  O 
Lord  ;  so  shall  we  never  be  confounded ! 

I  once  thought  that  I  should  live  a  solitary  life  for  my 
dear  Martin's  sake ;  instead  of  which,  it  has  pleased  God 
that  I  should  live  a  very  busy  life  for  my  beloved  husband. 
And  not  for  his  sake  alone ;  for  sons  and  daughters  are 
around  us,  ever-increasing  duties  press  in  gently,  and  young* 
voices  are  ever  making  music  in  our  dwelling,  and  calling 
me  by  that  sweetest  ^d  most  blessed  of  all  earthly  names — 
Mother  ! 

The  anniversary  of  that  darkest  day  has  only  just  passed 
away,  and  Christmas  is  once  more  close  at  hand.  For  the 
early  sorrow,  as  well  as  for  the  countless  joys  of  riper  years, 
I  thank  Thee,  O  my  God  ;  and  ere  another  year  pass  away 
into  the  great  Eternity,  I  commit  to  Thy  loving  care  my 
future  lot  and  all  the  dear  ones  whom  Thou  hast  given  me. 
May  I  stand  before  Thee  in  that  better  land  to  which  we 
are  all  hastening,  and  say,  with  overflowing  heart,  "  Here 
am  I,  Lord,  and  the  children  whom  Thou  hast  given  me. " 

And  to  the  younger  generation,  to  whom  I  would  venture 
to  commend  these  pages  of  my  early  life,  I  would  whisper 
still  one  word  of  counsel ;  I  would  say  again  and  again. 
Wait! 

'*  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  Him  ! " 


THE    END. 
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